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It  SubtcHiertfor  1867  :—  , 

Tsa  coDBtast  pressure  of  engageme&ta  coimected  with  hl>  vitbdniwal  tttaa 
the  presidency  of  St.  John's  College,  and  with  the  orguiizatiaii  of  the  Dep&rt- 
Di0Bt  or  EducatioD,  together  with  ■  reluctance  to  umoonee  the  sospensloii 
or  abandonmeQl  of  Che  publicatioD  of  a  peHodioal  whose  irtiole  aim  and  scope 
.were  lb  harmonj  with  bh  present  plan  of  operationa  aa  CammissiDDer  of  EdocS' 
(ion,  and  at  the  same  Ume  his  conBcioiis  ina.bUitj',  in  adcUtion  to  his  new  labors, 
without  essential  help  both  in  the  baginees  and  editorial  work,  to  complj  with 
the  urgent  requests  of  man;  old  subscribers  to  oontinne  the  pubhcation  until 
the  whole  fleld  of  nystems,  institLitioiis  and  methods  had  bean  eurrejed  aa  waa 
oiiginallj  contemplated, — has,  up  to  this  time,  prefented  the  undersigned  both 
from  issuing  the  numbers  for  Usrcb  and  June,  and  from  making  an;  ezplona- 
tion  of  the  causes  of  the  &ilure^  or  of  his  lnl«ntions  for  the  future.  He  is  now 
able  to  Buj  th^t  under  the  f^iedal  management  of  Profeeaor  D,  N.  Caup,  aa 
proprietor  luid  publisher,  and  the  geneml  direction  of  its  former  editor,  aaaiatod 
bj  a  lai^  number  of  promineDt  teacher*  and  educatora  in  different  parte  of  the 
coontr;,  the  publicatioD  of  the  Jonmal  will  be  oontiuued. 

HKNEY  BAKNAED, 

WUBtKOTOR,  Jitat  SO,  136T. 
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KATIONAL    iERtES, 

The  nndecugned  bal  sasUmfld  (he  beavj  reapontiUlily  of  continaiDg  tbs  pnb> 
licaCioD  of  tbe  Ahbrioam  Jodbkil  of  EDnoAtiOK  Dn  the  sMne  comprehaoilTe 
plan  OD  irhlch  it  was  prqjeoted  in  I8G6,  tIz.,  "lo  etDbod^  tbe  maturad  Tiewi 
and  varied  experience  of  wise  ststaemen,  eduoatora  and  teacbers  in  peri'ectiiig 
flie  orf^nization,  adminLBtratian,  Inatnictinn  and  disctpUna  of  schools  of  ereiy 
grade,  under  widely  Taryiag  circumstances  of  go»emmant,  society  and  tdig- 
ion;"  and  particulkriy  to  give  in  the  Sttioiisl  Seriea  "an  acoouot  of  pablie 
Mboola  sad  other  ioBtttutiona  ofleaniiug,  and  educBtiooal  mcTsments  genendlj, 
in  ttiB  United  States." 

The  flnt  number  of  tbe  Natlona]  BeriM  of  Uie  Airaiuaur  JocntHAL  or  'Eon- 
oinoN  will  be  Iwoed  in  September,  1861,  and  will  be  cootinued  qtiacterly 
thereafter  on  the  foUowiug 

Tauu:  Fora^ngls  copy,  on*  year,  (Nos.  1,  9,  t,  4,  N.  8.,)  .  .  ll.M 
Vor  a  dngle  number, l.£S 

MDVOimaau,  ictslusksoe. 

To  each  mbscrlber  of  the  AxxKiaAH  Jocbsal  or  Cddcukik  will  be  sent  the 
UOKTHLT  CtBooLAK  of  the  DepftrtiDeDt  of  Edncation,  whidi  will  contain  not 
only  such  Circulars  and  iufbrmtiUoa  relaUng  flKreto  a*  tlie  CoumiBtdoDer  may 
bare  occasion  to  istne,  but  "norioas  in  advaDce  of  the  anniversary  or  special 
meatingg  of  educational  aaodations  when  authoritatively  advised  of  the  same; 
abstracts  of  tbe  proceedings  of  educational  meetings  when  officially  communi- 
cated i  (Uscusaion  and  action  of  oonstitutional  oonveatioiis,  legialaturea,  mnnid- 
pal  bodies,  boards  of  education,  school  oommittees,  relating  to  schools  and  edu- 
oatlon;  statistics,  benetsctions,  and  reliable  items  of  edacaUonal  movements  in 
difbrent  States  and  coimtries." 

D.  N.  CAMP. 

fW  All  commonicatjons  relating  to  the  Journal  should  be  addreawd  to 
^Hwaif;iit  JoDBKAL  OF  ODCOiTiOH,  Eirlfirt^  Oomt. 
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I.  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 
DOCUMENTAET  HISIOET. 

ORIGINAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 
■Md  n  k  Cfreolu  Is  HmT,  ISU,  tnd  pDUbhed  in  AvgaH  (bUowiiv.  widi  Iha  flnt  nnmbei,  acd 


Ih  the  great  education&I  movement  now  going  forvard  on  this 
Continent,  and  eapeciallj  throughout  all  the  slates  in  which  the 
English  language  prevails,  there  has  seemed  for  man^  ^eare  to  the 
undersigned  to  exist,  if  not  a  demand,  at  least  the  want,  not  only  of 
an  American  association  of  the  friends  of  universal  education,  but  of 
a  aeries  of  publications,  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  embodj  the 
matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators 
and  teachers  in  peri^ectiug  the  organization,  administration,  instruction 
and  discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  through  a  succession  of 
years,  nnder  widely  varying  circumBtoncea  of  government,  society 
and  religion ;  and  on  the  other,  should  harmonize  conflicting  views, 
expose  .real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the 
friends  of  education,  in  every  portion  of  the  great  field. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  a  /Van  of  Central  Agmeyfor  the 
increaie  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  submitted 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  1854.  One  feature  of  this 
plan  was  the  publication  of  a  Joamal  and  Library  of  Education ; 
the  former  to  be  issued  in  monthly  or  quarterly  numbers,  to  embrace 
the  current  educational  iutelligence  of  the  world,  iind  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  immediate  and  pressing  interest ; — the  latter  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  independent  treatises,  each  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  subject,  or  department,  and  embodying  the  reflec- 
tions and  experience  of  many  minds,  and  the  working  and  results  of 
many  institutions;  and  the  whole,  when  complete,  to  constitute  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Education.  The  plan  was  referred  to  a  committed- 
considered  and  approved;  and  the  Standing  Committee  were  authori- 
zed to  carry  it  into  execution  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciadon  should  admit.  In  the  absence  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
Assodation,  and  of  any  pledge  of  pecuniary  coiiperation,  on  the  part  of 
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10  THS  AKKBICIH  JOUBMAL   OF  BDOOAtlOlT. 

in^viduala,  the  Committee  have  not  taken  any  stepi  to  establUIi  a 
central  agency  for  the  advaDcement  of  the  objects  for  which  the  asso- 
ciation was  instituted,  or  felt  authorized  to  provide  fw  any  publico 
tion  beyond  the  proceedings  of  its  last  amraal  meeting.  Under  these 
circnmataBces,  the  nndersigned  has  tindertaken  on  faie  own  respoiud- 
bility,  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  submitted  by  him,  bo  far  as 
relates  to  the  publication  both  of  the  Journal,  and  the  iiibraiy — 
relying  on  the  annual  subscription  of  individuals  in  different  states, 
and  interested  io  different  allotments  of  the  gt«al  field,  who  desire 
to  be  posted  up  in  the  current  intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools 
and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  former;  and  on 
special  contributions  in  aid  of  the  latter,  by  persons  or  inititntions 
interested  in  particular  treatises,  as  their  preparation  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  advanced  and  announced. 

The  First  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will 
be  issued  in  August,  on  terms  which  will  be  set  forth  by  the  pub- 
lisher. As  it  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  1B54,  it  will  not  present  the  usual 
variety  and  arrangement  of  topics,  which  will  characterize  the  >uo- 
ceeding  numbers. 

The  first  treatise  or  volume  of  the  Library  of  Education  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  185G,  under  the  following  titiCt'^NA- 
TIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  or 
CtmtributioHs  to  the  Bitlory  and  Lnprovement  of  Common  or  Pub- 
lic Sehoolt,  and  other  tneant  of  Popular  Education  in  ikt  ttvtrat 
Stale)"  on  terms  which  will  be  hereofW  annonnced. 

Hartvosd,  Cosk,,  May,  1855. 

HENET  BARNARD. 

P.  S.  After  mnch  of  tlie  copy  for  this  Namber  of  tbe  American  Janmal  of 
EdocatioQ  wu  in  tTpe,  k  oonferenc«  wm  bald  wiHi  the  Rev.  Abwlom  FBten,  D.  D., 
ia  TeferiDire  to  the  plsuofui  Edacstioiiil  Joornsl  contemplUed  by  him  under  the 
title  of  The  American  College  Beview  and  Education*!  Jgnrnal,  which  hu  led  to 
the  combinatian  of  oar  itspectiTe  plana,  and  a  joint  editorahip  of  Thb  Ambrioam 

JODHHIL   or   EdOOXTIOIT   iMD    COLLBOB   BbVIBW. 

Note  to  Ksw  Editioit. — The  agreement  for  the  joint  proprietonhip  and 
sditorthip  of  the  American  Jonrtul  of  Edacation  and  College  Iterlew,  having 
Oi/ta  diBWlred  by  mutual  content  and  for  mntnal  convenience,  the  nndersigned 
has  iMamed  the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edncadon  on  U«  original 
plan.  A  portion  of  tbe  material  intended  for  the  first  volarae  of  the  Amedcao 
lihTttf  of  Education,  will  be  pobUihed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Dr.  Peters  will  continue  the  publication  of  an  educaliooal  periodical  to  whic^ 
be  hasgiien  the  joint  name.  H.  B. 

HiXTTOnD,  January  7, 185S. 
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PIAK  Of  CBSTHAl  AGBSCI 


The  (olbwing  Plan  for  "the  Increase  and  Difiasion  of  Knowledge* 
of  Edueatioi^  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plana  for 
ita  improvement  Ibrongh  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  or  the 
AmerieaD  ABsociatioa  for  the  Advtincemenl  of  Edncatioa  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

The  iDBtitation  [or  Anocnatioo]  to  appoint  a  acoretary  or  sgenl;  with  a  aalarf. 
Hid  to  furniab  a  nnm  for  an  office  and  depoaltory  of  ednoatiooal  doonmenti  and 
^iparatna,  and  beyond  thia  not  to  be  liable  far  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  aeorvtary  or  agent : 

1.  TodeTrtahL 


iself  exoloaTely  to  Oie  "  inoreofle  and  diSbiion  of  knowledge  " 
ncation,  and  eapeclally  (^  the  ooaditioD  and  meana  of  improT' 


CO  the  aabjcet  of  edncation,  and  eapeclally  (^  the  ooaditioD  and  meana  of  improT' 
ing  Fopniiir  Ednoatioo,  and  partjoolarly 

3.  To  onnrer  all  personal  or  written  inqniriee  on  the  aatneut,  and  ooUect  and 
make  available  for  use,  informatioD  aa  to  all  advanoea  made  in  the  Uieory  and 
pCBdioe  of  edooMioa  in  any  one  State  w  conntry. 

3.  lb  attend,  aa  br  aa  may  be  oonalitent  with  other  reqoiaitiona  on  hie  time, 
and  without  ohargo  to  the  (trnda  of  the  instiEntJon,  {or  AaoeiaCion]  EdncaltODal 
Conrentiona  of  a  national  and  Stale  character,  fix  the  porpose  of  oollectii^  and 
iliiaiiiiiiiiiiliim  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  poblicstion,  to  be  entitled  the  Amerioaa  Jonmal  and  library  of 
EdnOBtion,  on  tbe  plan  set  forth  in  the  aooompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  oollect 

(a)  Plana  and  models  of  ■ehool-honaea  and  hrnitnre. 

(b)  Spociniens  of  map*  and  other  materia]  aids  of  ednoatiail. 

(o)  Educational  reports  and  doonmenta  ftom  other  Slates  and  oonntriea. 
S.  To  insbtute  a  ayslam  of  edncational  exchange  between  literary  inatitaUiaa  in 
fliia  and  other  ooontriea. 

7.  To  make  arraDgententa,  and  efieot.  if  praotieable,  at  leaat  one  meeting  ot 
eonferenoe  of  the  friendi  of  edniwlioDal  improvement  m  WMbiogtoD  [or  ela»- 
wherel  arory  year. 

8.  To  nibimt  annnaOy  a  report  in  whieh  ahall  be  g^ven  a  amnmary  of  the 
progrcn  of  eduoation.  In  each  State,  and  aa  lor  aa  pmoticable,  in    «Taj 


FLAN  OF  PIJBIJCATION.— A  gtiuterly  is  monthly  innw  nnder  tbe 
general  title  of  the  Akuioui  JotnjTAL  um  LmAi.T  or  EnooATiaN, 
].  A  JoOBliiL  or  EnnoATioN,  to  be  iasaed  in  qparterty  or  monthly  nnmbeta, 

embracing  artiolea  on  ayitema,  inatitntiona  and  methods  of  ednoation,  and 

the  onrrent  intelliKence  of  literalore  and  eduoaticai,  and  to  make  an  ootavn 

vdnme  annually  (/at  least  600  pagea. 
IL  A  IilHAir  of  Bdccatioh  ;  to  oomdat  of  a  aeriea  of  independent  treotiaea 

<n  the  ftdlowing  [among  other]  snbjeota,  to  be  iasned  in  parts,  and  to  be 

brwarded  with  tbo  Joni^  to  aabscribera ;  the  aeveral  parts  or  traatlaw  to 

make  an  ootBTO  v<4anM  of  at  leaat  600  pages  per  year. 
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1.  A  ClTUiOaiiK  of  the  beat  pablioatioDB  on  the  orgaoiaitiOD, 
dndpline  of  (choob,  of  erer;  gnde,  and  on  the  prindples  of  edaostioD,  Id  ih* 
Btaglieh,  Frenoh,  and  Oemuui  IsnguBgea. 

2.  A  IIiRoiiY  or  Education,  sncioDt  ani  modern. 

3.  An  Account  oi  Elihhtait  ImTRDCTTioH  In  Eokofr,  bated  on  tho 
reports  of  Baohu,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  otbera. 

4.  NiTiONALEDUCATioniif  TH«UfitT«o3TiiTM:  OT  oontribnljons  lo  the  hiBiwy 
(Utd  improTument  of  oommon  or  public  aohools,  and  other  inetitatloDB,  meana  and 
■p;nci<.-a  of  popular  education  in  the  eevaral  States  (B.) 

5.  School  Aichitcotdkc  ;  or  the  principlee  of  eonotrnotioii,  TsntilatJiKL 
warming,  aaonntice,  aeating,  &o.,  qiplied  lo  acfliool  rooma,  leelure  baUa,  and 
CbH  rooi™,  with  illusti-alion.. 

6.  NoiHAL  dcHooLa,  and  other  iBititntiom,  niMn*  and  ageuoiea  for  the  pn>- 
feaeional  (rainiDg;  and  improvement  of  leaohen. 

T.  SiETiM  or  Public  Education  ma  lahbk  cmxs  and  viixAara,  with  an 
BOOODOt  of  the  Bchools  and  other  means  of  populat'  educ 
prinoipal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  ^riTBM    or   PorvLAK   Bducation   roa   aFAKSED 
with  an  account  of  the  schoola  in  Norway  and  the  sgrioultural  portions  of  other 


9.  SciioDu  or  AflKicuLTnaK,  and  other  meana  of  adTsnoing  agrionttural 
improvement. 

10.  ScuooLS  OF  Science  applied  to  the  mechanio  aria,  oivil  engfleering,  fto. 

11.  Sciioota  or  Trade,  Navioation,  Cohhehce,  &o. 

12.  Fekalk  Education,  vtlh  an  aoconnt  of  the  b«t  seminariea  for  feniiln  in 
tliia  country  and  in  Europe, 

13.  [NeTiTtmom  for  Orfhans. 

14.  Schools  or  Industrt,  or  inrtitntiona  for  tmant,  idle  or  n^ected  obildren, 
before  Ihey  have  been  oonvleted  of  oriroB. 

15.  Refokh  Sohools,  or  iDSIilutiona  tor  yoang  oriminals. 

16.  llouaaa  or  Rifiioe,  for  adalt  ariminal*. 

17.  Secondart  Education,  including  I.  institnliona  preparatory  to  oollaee, 
and  3,  inatilulions  preparntory  to  special  eohoola  of  agricnltare,  engiaeraing,  trade, 
naviipitioD,  Jta. 

-  IS.    CoLLReES   AND    UKIVERBrriRB. 

19.  Sciiooia  or  TnEOLooT,  Law,  anu  Mrdictk«. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schoolr. 

Ql.  SuFTLEHENTAar    EDUCATION,   iaoIodiDg    adult  schools,   evening  sohoola, 

22.  LiBRAiies,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  cataloguing, 
drawing  and  preservalioD  of  books,  espeoially  in  Ubi-aries  designed  for  popular 
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35,  Public  MosEum  and  Gallbrih. 

26.  PoBLrc  Gasdeh*,  and  other  Bonniee  of  popular  r 

ST.  Educational  Tbacts,  or  a  aeries  of  short  eeaays  on  toplos  of  inunediate 
praotlcnl  importance  to  leschGra  and  achool  ofGoers. 

28.  Educational  BioaaAFHT,  or  the  Uvea  of  distinguished  educston  and 
teachers. 

S9.  KnucATioiiAi.  Bbnefactou,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  beneBwtora 
of  education^  and  soientiiio  institntiotu. 

30.  SaLr-!^uucATioN ;  or  hlnia  for  self-fonnation,  with  examples  of  the  porsnit 
of  knowledge  under  diflicalties, 

31.  IToHE  Education:  with  iltmlratioiis  drawn  from  tho  Family  Tralaiiut 
dCdifTerentooiintrie.. 

3S,  Edvcationai.  Noxenci^tobe  and  Ihdbi;  or  an  explanation  of  wrada 
and  terms  ubinI  in  dceuribing  the  systems  and  tnslitations  of  cdncaTion  in  diS^ 
ent  countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 
treated  of. 

The  Series,  when  complete,  will  oonslitule  an  Enctclofedia  or  Educatiom. 
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Tbb  plan  of  &  seriea  of  publications,  embracing  ft  periodical  to  be 
iMued  mODthljr  or  quarterly,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Hiatoiy,  Dis- 
euesion,  and  Statistics  of  SyatemB,  InsliiuCionB,  and  Methods  of  Educa- 
tion, in  diflercnt  coDDtrjes,  with  special  rererence  to  the  condition  and 
waolB  of  our  own,  was  fonned  by  the  undersigned  in  1842,  on  the  dia- 
ooDtinuance  oftbe  first  series  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Joor 
nal,  commenced  by  him  in  August,  1838.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  ser- 
end  tracts  and  treatises  on  distinct  topics  connected  witb  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  instruction  of  schools  of  different  gmdes,  and 
especially  of  public  elementary  schools,  were  prepared  and  published, 
and  the  material  for  others  was  collected  by  travel,  correspondence,  pur- 
chase, and  ezchangc- 

The  farther  prosecution  of  the  work  was  suspended  In  consequence 
of  bis  accepting  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Uand,  but  was  resumed  in  1849,  on  his  resigning  the  same.  In  1850  the 
plan  was  brought  without  succeaa  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Northampton,  in  connection  with  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  New  England.  Having  been 
induced  to  accept  Ihe  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  educational  policy 
which  had  been  overthrown  in  1843,  the  undersigned  undertook  to  carry 
out  his  plan  of  publicati&n  by  preparing  a  series  of  reports  and  docu- 
ments, each  devoted  to  one  important  subject,  under  authority  of  the 
Legislature.  In  this  connection  "  Practical  lllustratLonsorthe  Principles 
of  School  Architecture,"  "  Normal  Schools,  and  other  Inptilutions,  and 
Agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of  Teachers," 
and  "National  Education  in  Europe,"  were  prepared  and  published. 
Finding  that  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  office,  combined  with  that  gen- 
eral correspondence,  and  ppecial  reeearch  and  reflection  which  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series  required,  were  too  much  for  his  health,  he  resigned 
hia  office,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  execution  of  the  latter.  Failing 
to  enlist  either  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Agency,  the  nrtdersigned  undertook,  in  March,  1855,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  publlcalion  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Educ»- 
tioiL  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  in  April,  to  print  the  fint 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1854,  to  be  iisued 
on  or  before  the  fint  of  August,  185S. 
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After  much  of  the  copy  of  Number  Oue  wai  in  type,  n  conference 
was  held  with  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peiers,  D.  D.,  who  contemplated  the 
publication  ot  a  periodical  under  the  title  of  the  AmericBD  College  Re- 
view, and  Educational  Magazine  or  Journal.  Tbia  conference  led  to 
tlie  combination  of  the  two  periodioalg,  and  a  joint  editorehip  of  the  Amer- 
ican JoDmd  of  Education  and  College  Review.  The  firat  number  waa 
published  In  type,  style  and  matter  aa  prepared  by  the  undersigned, 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Proapectas  already  prepared  by  Df.  Peters  for 
his  magastine,  modified,  so  as  to  merge  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
College  Review  in  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  American  Jrar- 
nal  of  Educatbn. 

Id  the  preparation  of  the  second  number,  it  became  evident  that 
two  coutd  not  walk,  or  worii  together,  unless  they  be  agreed,  and  by 
mutual  arrangement,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  it  was  determined 
afler  the  issue  of  that  number,  to  discontinue  the  joint  publication,  leav- 
ing each  parly"  the  privilege  of  publishing  an  Educational  Magazine,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  first  and  second  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  as  number  one  and  two 
of  hi«  work." 

In  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  arrangement,  as  understood  by  hiro,  the 
undersigned  resumed  the  title  and  plan  of  his  own  Jonmal,  and  has 
completed  the  first  volume  by  the  publicatbn  of  a  number  for  March 
and  for  May,  with  this  variation  only,  that  he  has  given  his  Bubscribere 
more  than  he  originally  promised,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  hia 
work,  shall  include  in  the  Journal  much  that  he  intended  for  chapters  in 
Mme  of  the  treatises  which  were  to  compose  the  Library  of  Education. 

Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscription  lis^  and 
should  the  health  of  the  present  editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  it 
will  be  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  until  the  issue  of  ten  vol- 
umes, conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  o^^olume  1. 

The  editor  will  studiously  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topics,  or  papers 
foreign  to  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word   calculated   to   injure   intentionally  the    feelings  of  any  faithful 
laborer  in  any  allotment  of  the  great  field  of  American  Education. 
HENEY  BARNARD. 

Hartford,  Com.,  } 
Hat  1,  1866.     $ 
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NEW  SERIES. 


Wttb  the  cumber  for  M«rcb,  16S&,  we  shall  commence  a  New  Smn 
of  Ihe  Ambricah  JorjaniM.  or  Educaho;!,  and  witii  a  modente  eQcoai- 
•gement  from  the  tiioughtful  uid  active  &ienda  of  educational  im- 
provement, we  shall  coDtioae  our  quarterly  issues,  until  thej  have 
reached  at  least  six  volunies.  We  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general 
plan  of  this  periodicaL  It  will  he  devoted  as  tVom  the  start,  exclusively 
to  the  History,  Biography,  Science,  Art,  Systems,  InstitutianB,  and  Statig- 
tics  of  Education  in  difierent  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  oar  own.  We  shall  studiously  avoid  the  inser- 
tion of  all  papers  foreign  to  these  great  subjects,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in  any  allot- 
ment of  the  great  field  of  American  Education.  Wa  leave  the  work  of 
controversy  to  those  who  have  more  taste  for  it  than  we  have,  and  shall 
labor  diligently  on  the  following  points. 

L  The  History  of  Pedagogy,  or  the  successive  developments  of  bn- 
mao  culture,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  varying  circum- 
Stances  of  race,  climate,  religion  and  government,  as  drawn  from  special 
treatises  of  teachers  and  educators  in  different  languages,  or  as  embodied 
in  the  manners,  literature  aM  history  of  each  people. 

In  the  development  of  this  great  theme,  embracing  many  ages,  races, 
and  governments,  wo  propose,  not  in  precise  chronological  or  ethnologi- 
otl  order,  but  in  papers  prepared,  trotn  time  to  time,  as  our  studies  or 
those  of  our  co- laborers  may  surest,  to  show,  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
yet  been  attempted  in  the  English  language,  what  has  been  accompUsbed 
in  the  lamily  and  schools,  by  parents,  teachers  and  educators,  for  the 
liystematic  training  of  children  and  youth  : — 

1.  In  the  Eastern  nations,  before  the  birth  of  Christ — in  China,  India, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  Palestine — by  Confhdus,  by  the  Tedas  and  Buddha, 
by  Zoroaster  and  the  Ptolemies,  by  Hoses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
Babbu 

S.  Among  the  Greeks,  at  Crete,  Sparta  and  Athena,  under  the  instita- 
tions  of  Pythagoras,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  by  poets  and  philosophers  and 
teachers,  by  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch. 

8.  Among  the  Bomans,  in  the  infancy,  maturity  and  old  age  of  Rome, 
by  the  didadica  of  Cato  Seneca,  Tacitus,  the  Piiuya,  Quintdllian  and 
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4.  AmoDg  moderD  nations  fts  reached  bj  the  teochiags  of  Christiuiitf , 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  present  received  ideas  of  school  orgwti- 
zation,  and  of  the  principtes  and  methods  of  instruction, — through  (a)  the 
peculiar  orgaaizatioo  and  distinctive  teaching  of  the  eaHy  Chriations ; 
(£)  the  first  popular  school  of  the  Christian  FatheB,  Chrysostom  and 
Basil ;  (c)  the  Catecbist  schools  of  Clement  and  Origeo  ;  (d)  the  semi' 
naries  and  cloister  schools  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Jerome  and  Ausljn  ;  (a) 
the  MonsBtic  institutions  of  Benedict,  Dominic  and  Francis ;  (/)  the  court  ' 
schools  and  educational  labors  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred ;  {g)  the  mod- 
ifications wrought  by  Arabic  culture  which  followed  the  incursions  of 
the  Hoore ;  {h)  the  rise  and  expansion  of  universities ;  (i)  the  demand  of 
chivalry  for  a  culture  for  man  and  woman  distinct  frum  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  incorporated  cities  for  schnols  independent  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities ;  (J)  the  revival  of  the  languages,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and  ■ 
Bome ;  (J;)  the  loog-protracted  struggle  between  tJumanism  and  Realism, 
or  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  languages  for  the  purposes  of 
general  culture  and  the  only  preparation  for  professions  in  which  lan- 
guage was  the  great  instrument  of  study  and  infiuence,  and-on  the  other, 
the  claime  of  Science,  and  of  the  realities  surrounding  every  one,  and 
with  which  every  one  has  to  do  every  day,  in  the  affairs  of  peace  or  war ; 
(2)  and  the  gradual  extension  and  expansion  of  the  grand  idea  of  univer- 
^1  education — of  the  education  of  every  human  being,  and  of  every  Ikc- 
ulty  of  every  human  being,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  capabil- 
ities of  each.  While  thusaiwing  to  give  in  each  number,  contributions  to 
the  History  of  Pedagi^y  and  the  internal  economy  of  schools,  ive  hope  in 
this  series  to  complet«  our  survey  of — 

IL  Systems  of  National  Education,  and  especially  an  account  of  Public 
Schools  and  other  Means  of  Popular  Education  in  each  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  other  governments  on  the  American  Continent 

III.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  and  other 
special  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Im< 
provement  of  Teachers. 

IT.  The  organization  and  characteristic  features  of  Polytechnic 
Schools,  and  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for 
other  pursuits  than  those  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theolc^,  including  » 
full  account  of  Military  Schools. 

y.  The  history  and  courses  of  study  of  the  oldest  and  best  Colleges 
and  UniverBities  ia  different  countries. 

YL  The  life  and  services  of  many  Teachers,  Promoters  and  Benefac- 
tors of  Education,  whose  labors  or  benefactions  are  associated  with  tha 
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Tubui.  L  K.    SialiHici  of  Nair  EiflgiHl  (,-oll((«,  Wbila,  B.  H.    Naiwial  Bumu  uF  Edu,  XT.  1H0. 

Lias.    Anmioan  Edantioa  SocMly,  XI7.  3S7.  Wiebnn.T.H.    BafomiUrr  EducallHi.  m.  S,  601 

Tuao.  Manoii  ud  BducaUoui  Viewi.  Xm.  Whrkanbain,  J.' P.  Educsti.oi  >■  au  Elemnl  oT  Ba- 
T«iii|>le,F.    LilttBluia  and  8ci««,  ZTIL  eauHruction  urUiaUniao.ZTL  t«3, 

Tanney,  Jonatlun,     Behwh  uf  Neir  Hamiabin.  II.  Wilhni,  H.  B.     On  Otajact  Twhin;,  XT.  >f». 

SI  I.     Hamoii,  XTL  '61.  Wildanpln,  B.     lofanl  Bchool.  IX.  631 :  TTW   103. 

Toglleben.  K.  lou.  wid  StKkilj  at  [JiariilncA  ZI.  191.  Wilr;,  C.  H.     Brhooli  at  North  CaiDlins,  H  Sa. 

1-haar,  Aufuit,  and  G;ri.naiiic>.  TIH.  197.  Wtllnid.  Mra.  Emma.  Fauiala  Education.  TL  135.  - 
'Hin^r.  O.  F     Laltai  to  a  Yunnf  Taicbar,  L  357;        Fenials  AiKciiti.>n.  ZT.  619. 

n.  I03.3HI.6S7:  HL  71.313;  IT.!IIB.tS():TI  Willn^J.    ThaManitwialSfMani.Z.  166.    Teaeb- 

433:  Tmai.     ItiMn.Wf  Hnll  Bf  hocil.  TTTT  H51-        en'  T.ibrmrte.  TTTT  M3.  gift 

Tliay«.  B.  CmnpcKtlH  Eianlnalton.  XT.  U.  Wimmet,  H,  Publin  iDUrueiinii  in  aniMir.  T.  350; 
Tbtbaui.    OnPuHijinMnilc.X.  63S.  IX.SOI.    EdueatioHl  Intd1i«>nc<.  ni.37-;!;  IT. 

Tbompann.  A.     Induriilal  Sehosl.  m.  ^0-  913,793.     On  Hf»l  Brhi»nl»nfAiiilti«,Tn  371. 

TlDt,J.  K.    Public  Sdwob  of  Bl.  Lmil>.L31B.  Winlbrop,  R.  C.    Fraa  ^chonh,  L  MS- 

Tillinghail.  Nlibolaa.    A>  an  Eduealnc.  H  M8.    Ou  Wi»,  flfnty  A.    ech'flho("Vir).inia,n.  SST. 

Nnr<nal  Schoob.  XTL  111  WlHimn,  CudlDal.    Edoullon  of  tha  Poor,  ZTIL 

Timbi,  John.    Endooad  Bchonb  at  En^nd,  TIIL  Wohiraith,  1.  P.  F.    PadiMtofiea)  Tmaura  Caakat, 

SBl.    Tb»  Horabooli,  Zn.  687.  TIILB-eO;  X.118-SM. 

Tiller./,    Bchnol  lli.k^w.ZTL  *«■  Wolf,  T.  A.    Bducaiionl  Viaw..  TI  «» 

ToMar.  J.  a.    MeUmJi  ofTaaching.  T.  910.  Woliey.  nnrdinal.  Plan  for  Gram  ma  rSclioiil,  TIL  4BT. 

Town,  Balaox.  Bdiooli  hi  lliey  wera,  TTTT  737.  Wciodhridpi,  W.  Buggmloni  on  School  Imprev* 
Tnik.A.B.  Town  Bchool  of  Doirhailar.XTLlOS.  msnli,  XT.  DOB.  RamfnliMnca  of  FKn.la  Educfr 
Tranih.  R.     Engliih  LinfUBfa,  XTIL  tkKi  IHIOT  lo  If»t,  XTL  137. 


Tiotiondorf,  V.  P.     Edncnlinral  Vinwi,  T.  107. 

Woodbridgn.  W.  C.    LIfa  .-d  Edncatio»l  Ubon, 

Tnrt.  R.  C.  W.  .on.    T.  ISS. 

T.SI.    Educatiao  daflnnd,  Zin.  Ifl. 

Tumnr,  BTdnef.     Raformatnrr  Sfhooh,  IIL  779. 

Wool«y,  T.  D.    Hiiloiical  Diicourpa  «i  Vila  Ool- 

Tjiidall.    Study  of  PhuiosXrn 

laga.  T.  Nfl.     Norwich  Fraa  Academj,  IIL  i^'- 

Wordiwcfth,  W.    aiau.  and  Education,  zm.  71». 

TalLT.H.    HathodaafUilnuBnokLlLaiS. 

Wolton.  Sii  Hanrr.    Bumf  ufEduca.,  XT.  l^ltSL 

Vmm«:».    Plan  of  Va«r  Faniakr^llrp.  XI.  S5. 

W,atl.airT.     OnCondnot     XT.  3W. 

Vahill.    Hnfw;!  and  Krululinfan.m.  3KI;  X.)> 

E.    Wylri«m,at«lWiucb.rt«rConaga,TIILMI. 

Ve.plan=k,  J.  C.     Mao»ir  of  D.  H.  B-rna..  HT,  31: 

SrfantlRc  Knovhdic  and  Builoan.  T.  HO- 

Younf.e.n.o.1.     Bchool.  or  N™  York.  II,3(H. 

Vinci.  Lwaardodi.    Drawing.  IL  121. 

Young,  T.U.    lBfintBcl>onlT«achin(,ZILlU. 

Wadtwonh.  Jamat    LabmofEdnnlinn.  T.  3B.  Zaller,  C.  H.    Tmehiug.  of  Ekparienw  fo(  Chriaia 
Waiu.ltaag.    IiiipmTan<anlortbaHind,n.91S.  Bchnoli,  m.  3M.     Hamolr.Tn.  30S. 

Wabitar.  DanieL     Normal  Bahonb.  I.  VM.     rm  Zoroatler.    CItad,  Z.  >g7- 

Bgboola,LUl-    BduealioB  iMoad,  XnL  M.  Zaebobk*.    Clud.  TIIL  U,  K  » ;  X  lO-M- 
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ni.  tmiDin  Aim  hetbods;  school  oiteAinzATioN  and  dibcipijnb, 

A  B  C-ihoaitn,  T.  SO.  KO;  buti,  ZIL  HS-  Bei;-tiilDr>,  XYL  97. 

AbKiHK,  n.  44t,  »H  :  V.  Ml  i  XV.  aU.  Bnrghet,   o.   Clliien.'  Bchool.  Vm  <M;    nt.  ajO, 

Aeidemj,  jjiin  for,  XVL  «3.  3«  ;  XL  2« :  Xn.  am. 

A«urM,,  lin.  SIS.  BeuKlitnKhiR-.  VII,  80,  111.  IBS. 

Acqunitiiin,  I  ITT,  SIK  OiiillKnra,  U  MIS. 

Adiot  pbn.  IV.  173 ;  VH  >03 :  ZIV.  414.  CilKhuni  on  MeiKodi.  liain  Dialxmg.  IV.  333, 505. 

AMiiiir.  iBdepMdaiU.  VIH.  «!'  ;  TTIT,  H  378.  CtWelmiial  NMhpd.  W.  iMm.  JX..  367, 

Adiihtd»«ik>n.  Leu,  VIIL<3U;  XVL  H3.  ClmrMi«,  I.  I3S;  Hn.  S7I. 

Adtin  u>  Siudau  in  aiudiM  iDd  Cwnluci.  XIIL  '-■l«nii«rj,  V.  713;  VILsn:  VIIL(»S;  Zl  !I0; 

IE);  ZV.  ITT;  XTL>«i.^>a.  s^   LoTdBuuD,  ZIIL3V1. 

ZVLISO:  Sir  TlJoioM  Bodl«lgh.ZV,381;  laid  ChiUhuml,  IV.  421:    V,«7;    VIL38a;    TT,  4m; 

Brougham,   XVL  IW;   C<rl;l*.  XVI  m;  Bit  XJI.  ir^AXTI.^M. 

Ii.n)>«w  H.I..  XVn;  Nicbuht,  XVI  SIB;  Bri  Chiding,  XIIL  Mft 

H.Sidiwj.  XV.  ITS;  BialhoT.  XVL  233;  V.i].  Chmi:li-cr<,i..w«.XVIL<BS. 

XL  MS:  W11U.IJ,  ZHL  IM;  Wt.i1,ZV,  377.  Chri.Ii.nilj  in  SchnuJ..  L  251;  IL  967,  fl83;  IT. 

Alpbm.  n.  177.  ■  S95.  57S;  V.  T7;  XIILll8.»7,3*S. 

Alplial>«t,ModworT«chiii(.  XIL5lt).  CKriHniu FBiiriJ,  X. aci) ;  ZIILflS. 

Aaw»i«iU,IILia;    V.14a;   X.3H;   TTTT  M;  ChtoBaliiliul  HHhud,  IV,  SIS. 

rnr.«*.  Ciij1nnu«i«,IlL3S3.  VIL33,B10;  VIIL1«; 

An\fittmA    Anljlic  Mnbod,  n.  131,  133;  IV.  ZV,3IW. 

5*3 :  VnL  IV :  IX.  ms.  ClaMiul  lulncKoil.  ly  AkIuiii.  XL  70 ;  I.  Oidy. 

A«f»,m«^504.  XILSOl;  DmTid  Cult,  L  B7;  Eiumut  IV,  7W; 

Aii(li>Su«iLiu(U|n,L  S3;  XVL  MS.  T.  Lewn.L  iSS;  Runnier,  VIL  171;  Siutin,  IV. 

ADttropalagT,  TTTT,  an.  ]Bg;  Wootay.  VIL  *tf7. 

AfkoRHDiiHi  Slud«  iih)  Conduct,  XV,  378;  Sub-  CollBCIini  Tciching.  X.  3*5. 

JKU  of  laMtsctiDn,  X.  lit;  DiKiidins  X.  187;  Coiatnon  Tblogi,  br  Lord  Aihbnilgii,  I,  esS;  Hnni- 

EMiy  TwiBion.  Xnt  7ft.  »i>,  IX.  3!1;  Huw,  IX.  «11;  apteiuHn  Lcmu, 

Ain»W.X.I37;  Xm.  Sit.  STB;  XVL  53.  X.  I0S,S7S;  IX3«. 

ApUHM  In  toifa,  Un.  7B1.  Coospeliliva   EiuniuiUaii,   by   Btmud,  XIV.  'OB; 

ArdiBT,  nL41:  XVLWO.  BoMh.IILaBr, 

ArcliitKlDiml  <t>iM,  XL  37.  Commooemw.  V,  478;  ZHL  5M, 

Anifcrntie.  Cutii*.  IXW7;  SilL  VL  *Mi  Gillw  CompMilion.  m  331 ;   TUL  387  ;  X   1I5;XI, 

fit.LM9;  R«iiiiMr,Vm.ITU;  a.ch.rdfc  Z.  S31.  1« ;  XH.  »W  ;  ZIV.  963;  XVL  Ml- 

An-u.Bliidi.bjM«A,M.Dwighl,II.  409.587;  Compuliinr  in  ittond.n™,  ZL  W» ;  miUidr.VIL 

IIL«7;  IV.  lUi:  V.aOS,  SW;  Xm,  373. 

AniiidBckniM.bjD«r«,IL3«;  lUniDir.Z.  Sia  Conduct,  IV.  IBl;  Z.  Ml;  'ZHL  78;  ZV.  133, 

AnwUsn.  Bemud,  XT.  i93.  J78;  ITL  Ifll. 

B»l^fiwM.IX.*»;Il.S*.  Cmv^nsrion,  IL1«1.33B:  XHL  U«;  XIV  3W: 

BwdDV-t  MtOtcit,  T.  «7.  XT,  J5S ;  XVL  68B. 

Bnm  '»  AriUlpMw.  TI.  «4,  Ci.i.«™itioi.»l  MMbod,  b^  H««<,  XL  IIW.  33». 

B.l..(  of  CbiUn.,  IT.  ise,  IBS;  V.  SOBj  XL  *«>.  CoMliurfi.,  Method,  by  Abbnrode,  IV.  S07. 

Bi«tn.9l3;    AnioU.IT,Mai   Lo.kr.ZII.«l:  Corpor-]    Puni.hlHnt.     Bell.    I.    IBS;    Di«lcnr.(, 

XIT.3W;  Lrthw.  IV.  ■»« ;   Bui«i,VIL4(«;  TTTT,    nil;    Eimmiu,   XTI,    680;    GoLd•alll^ 

TIILtIM;  Wlul.lj,Zin.l(e-  Zni.^Mi  John™,  ZHL  383;    Loct.,TTTT 

BAialJoB,XII.«7.  563;  AnrtritXTL  SH,  690;  Enjliod,  m.  157. 

Biop.phi«lll.ebodhlHHlglT,  IT.SltST!',  Counlir Twioinl.  HL  3S3 ;  T  <7S;Z.6«-  TTn 

B«brt.  JHL  SB.  141 ;  ZT.  M3. 

Bi|aniuO>|Uiath»,ZnLU0.  CoodUn,  TIIL  !« 

Biich.III,W3;V.m.  CoB™g«,IX,41;  X.SJ;  Xin.S84;  XVL  ST. 

Uukboud  «  .aiAi!^  T.  4W;  X-MO;  XILe48;  CtiiM  lod  Edoealkui,  IT,  579;  VL311.4M;  XL 

XmaS.  77. 

Bl«c>.l»<;iM^.VL«l-                    CariMny.ILllB:  V.«T;  ZIIL11S,SJS. 

Bai!t^Vi>iH*i;iL«B,3iai  xue;XIILm;  iMiuiRt,  by  j.  h.  eiiicoti.  L  4ia. 

XTLIW.  Diiofpliiwb,Dl.rt«w^,TIIL  810:  LockhXIIL 

BHk-»Hnli(,IL5ll;  VILW7,^»li  XnLaar.  aST;  fluill,  L  MS;  Bpeii«r,  XL  W;  TUyti, 

■omifb^Hd  flikMllMhadh X  381.  VL435;    XIILS3I;  DDnUiMn  Bchnol  in  1645, 

>«>»T<VIL3M;TIILUI;IX,T7, 1(»;Z.M0;  XVLl>)'>;IliiiiklMOnniiiuBeho<^,l<»4,IV,7]0. 

XLW..  t>Bwigf,l>jHMlHM,Z.3B;lt*WMa,IL«lB. 
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Enflnh  Lniituiica  anil  Liuntun,  bj  Buckhmni,  Johniod.  TTTT  an  ■  Mmon.  TV  STI ;  Riniltcr, 
IIV.3ii;  XTL  SM:  Vtf  IVL«i;  oibia,       VILwi,  si:i;  Viuj^ib.IV.  Ki;  Woif.TIHt^. 

n.  im:  m.  JUI;  Marl.  I.  31;  FllUm,  X.  2Bi;  Libciil  Edu»Uan  and  Studio.  SiHI.  XT.  lU;  E<- 
M«rth,  XVL  MS ;  WiJ].,  XV.  MS.  tna.  yUL  3M :  Ft^ioa,  X.  Ml. 

F.gS"'I"'Ki>islirt8=h,K,li,IT.i«:V.B0;XT.lD7.  M.d™.  ajnlem,  X.  *6T. 

FKiieh  l,nn(U.itc  XV.  IT^  ManiHH,  Hopkini.  XL  KU;  Lockt,  VL  !<3 :  XIII 

Gtriiwn  Unguao,  XI.  ]».  «a:Xn.«0-  $31;  MnTiuigiH!,  IV.  1SllTb>j«,  n.  103;  I'la- 

Goaraphi— Mrtbo*    Ol'  Tmcliinit.    lij    Abbenmda,        larch,  XI,  'US 

IV.  Ml!  Cunic.  IX.  3W;  Dunn,  X.  41il ;  Hill.  Milhemil.c,  Frgnrli  Pr.l;iHhnle  irntB. X  ^33. 

THilJ;  Ktj.IX,li«;  Minn,  VltLSlW;  «"-  M«inniy,  II-  38Si  IT,  ITI.  ail.  7S1 ;  V.  6I8-,  VI 
id.XLM:Penal««i,  X.  ISO;  Ph^l,-,  EK-aa;  4M.8W;  VH.  s;B:  X-  ISO;  UL  *1i1;  IIV. 
Biuin'r,Vin.3;Thaicr.  VIIL8I.  W,  Ml,  469;  XTIL  S". 

GnmMr;.  Ilnimliiw.  V.  SIS;  UinUiwef. IV. SB ;  Mtnui  AriihmWir.  n,  301 :  VTTT  3WS.  <5B. 

Hurl  id.  TTIT.  US:  »iil«pi*,I.Ml;'Hill,VI.lVl.  McnUISeinica,  b)' J.  Haver,  m.  IS^ 

4W;  Rnuiiifl.  VnL  ISJ;  8l£i«r,  Xn.  :M3.  MeUinll,  Enjn  wi.  bji  Currie,  IX.  !W ;  FNmnrfE, 

B«ri<«r  IT.  ipi;  VI  itsdi  vn.  'I.  WO;  VUL 

341;XL«1. 
Gn^lXiaii  aritchnob.  IL  *». 
Grwh  Ud«u<i(i,  Xn,  Ml ;  L  !S4.  481  IrS,  tW. 

'    GruupiiigHeiiuxliiiHiitury.lv.  SIS,  Miliur;  EiirciHiinBchiHl,  b;  Molinaai,  XI,  SI3. 

GyninaitiM,  Lsirii' 0]:ltun,  XI.  Ul;  TTI  flW.  Haaitoiial  Sjitem.  Enfliih  Nrt'onal  Bcliinli.X  S<I3; 
Htitnty,  Method   in.  b;  Abbai.nyla;  [T.  SIS:  xn.         IliibNatinnalKchaaKXIIL  IM. 

6«i;  Ariiolil.  IV.   5M;    Ba«l<n.,   T.   SM;   Hill.  Hoial  Edunatian,    Brook..  L  M8;   Cwilery,  ITL 

VL  181:  VIL   ^l»•.   Mntal,  XI.  *l:  Slmitjtl,        St3;  FBlIenbi!ri, m.  SW;  Lalor.XVLIS;  I'-clie. 

Z,  i:^ ;  Hiuiner.  VIII-  lUl  ;  X.  Mt ;  StcbW,       XI.  *T3 ;  XUL  i*»:   Sunell,  IX.  IS ;  Bpeam. 

X.  151 1  WhnWy.Xm.  119.  XL  *»»• 

tntdlectUKl  Tnininf,   bj  UiH,  XVL    466;  FrKan-  Muaic,  <ir  Binding.  VHI,  <i33;  IX,SG7;  XVI  W- 

berf,  nt  UM;  Gul.lvnilh.  XIIL  ^^;  Hill,  VL  HolDal  InArudion,  Dell,  X,  **l:   Dtlieranda,  X. 

I<M:   Kctui.  T.  187:  L*)«.  XVL  «;    Locke,       46S;  Poirlii,  X  OH ;  Keeiian,  X.  4«J:I.an'ulir, 

XIV.  3W ;  M  itl™.  n.  TO ;  Mont-tene,  IT,  101 ;       X.  «B. 

PninlDnc,  VIL^H;  Uulniiliao,  XL  3:  Ruinat,  Moiber Tongue,  m,  337;  IV,<V3;  V. 93S,  310, 1.^3 ; 

Vm,  01;  KouiMeu,  V.  «S  i  BiMJlL  IL  "3:       VI  1»T,  Ml  ;   VII,  S?S;  XL  1$S:  XIL  4W; 

KlcncM,  XL  «<  -■   <"t,  j;3 ;  Wiylaml,  TTTT,         ZIT.  M3  ;  XVL  :ilO. 

Ml.  MiiliviilnBliiiiv.  I.tliHi.TTT  gl5;  Mniiii.  TTTT.  Sill: 
liiront  ^hooh   and  liutnclian,  Cuitle.  EL  aSB;       XTI.  vm;   RnnHeau,  V.  *'!^:   B|>eoHt,  XIIL 

Ftoobil.n.  14a:  IV.  337;  Hofne  tnd  Coionial  Bd-       377;  I'harer,  VL  13S. 

Fin)'.    XTn     :e;    MareeL    XL    H  :    Fruaaian  NmlunlScienM.IV.  lUi  VIIL  >23:  X.  HS;  XV. 

Sih'w:i.  VnLSIJ;  Buinmr,  vn.  381 1  Yhuii,       U;XVLSJd. 

XIT.  103-  ■  Numbw.  Early  BHifaioi  In.  H.  13S;   V.  188;    TIL 

InlullHiTinllnUnintioT'.  IV.  en:  XIL  111.  696  ;  IX.  M?.  107 :  XI.  SI. 

Iti  Ian  UngoKfe,  TIL  *M.  *M.  NilunI  Hiatorr.  DawHHi,  IIL  *3B. 

Itinaialing  Cthuola.  VIIL  SM-  Naliirml  Comenuenim  of  Actiona.  tha  lav  of  Dilcl- 
Je(uitS)iIen>Dri?choi>li,V,  Sll;  XIV,  VS.  p1ine,Spen«r,  XL  *0S. 

Kindeijanen,  IT.  SJT.  ^^  New  O.mnaiila,  XL  MI :  XIL  W*. 


rn.nLSS:  TTT.Oia.  ObJRiTainhinj;,  Daron,  V.  074.  K 


Lancaadrian  BjilMl.  X  Ktt  013;    Comniliii.  V. 'W: 

LalinLanfUafa.  by  AcqwiiTe.  XIV.  4flt:  Arnold,  T.eg3,6e«;   Heniiy,  V,  Wl ;  Hinlt.  XIL  •>4T: 

IT.  5M;  Aibam,  XL  «;  BtIV,  XT.  15S;  C-  Geann,  V.  V4H;    Greene,  X.  ai5;  IrfKke,  TL2-»; 

aieniai,  VL  S8S:  Einimui.  IT,  TW:  GHnar,  V,  Mnml,  XL91;  Oiwqin  Byiteni,  Zn,  nut ;  XIV. 

744;VL»a;   Hnmilion,  VL  580;   Henier,  TL  83;   Peiinloiii,  T.  50;  R«lith,  V.  IW;  Semler, 

SOT;  llonk,    XVIL   SSS ;   JacMol.  VI    Mi:  Ja-  V.  081;   tHieldon,  XIV.  U ;  Bpennn,  XIII.  378 ; 

eobe,TL«15:  1— -lie,  XIV.  311;  Lulbor.TV,  «i  Wilbur,  XV.  1S«- 

M>lanrlli<in,IT.7S5,TM;  Helenilla,TL383.aMI;  Oral  T«ehin|[,  Rarnant.  T.  TTT;  Cunlc.  IT.  IM: 

Meltim.VLSM:  Miltnn.n.  TO:  Honuifoe.IV.  Maaoo.V.STD;  Hatcal.  XL  31,  330:   Momion, 

4T3;  VlSfl;  Rilieh.V.KH:  VLWSi  RaoiniT,  IX.  303.  331;  Vl'a:r.  TL  STIt :  Vauib.IT.  971. 
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Bduol,  CharlMiM.  H.  C,  XnL  UKI'     Noimalind  OminHuUIIuo.   X.   73]  ;    Mn.   SieouriMy  w,  731; 

Model  Stbouh  .1  TnrorlD,  U.  C.  XIT.  *B8.     0»  Pllcni  High  Bchuol,  XIT,  804  ;  IX  MS- 

«<(<>Tniiiing9ebanl.XTL3l3,    NV»BriUin.X  Sjwi&viUimi.  Term!  of.  X.  733  ;  XH  TOB. 

31.    Bridge »Hr  Normal  Bcbiul,  XTL  488.    Fn-  Seali  and  Diaki.  Amngtmtut  of.  IX,3S1 ;  XI.  S83; 

Bingbuii.  XTL  «N.    Bahir,  XTL  470-  XIII.  858 1  Ootafoul  Flan.  XTL  7^  i  Buniid'a 

Potalic  Library.  Boaton,  TIL  933.    Coopar  Sciantlllc  plan,  wilh  diiiiinn,  X.  788,  Tfil. 

UniDa,N.Y..L^%     DudleyObaaiviIoty.  Albany,  Br»  of  butkllng,  XTL  718. 

I.3M.     Y.la  l-ollag.  in   n«.  T.  7M.     American  Bland,  mo.ali>.  for  lilacllbDan!,  XTt  ^W. 

Aa>IUB<<irlhc  D«r  and  Dumb.  Hartford.  Cl.  L  Fumam,    XTL    37S,   iBH;    Hut-viiUr    appanlut, 

«4a.     NawVafkli~lilu<innrorlhaD«fandIhinih,  XTL7I3. 

III.34&    Nn  VoTk  Aiylom  for  Imhaciiaa.  Syn-  SulnforC-araoTBchnolhEinaa,  XIIL8JT,  857^  for 

eaw.IT.1l6.    N.  Y.  BWUC«logie»IHall.IT.7ai.  uki  of  Fumaca^  XT. 8U3 ;   iKling  funiac«.  XTL 

Hainid  Ball.  T.  330.     Yala  Oolkg*.  1704,  T.  7eL  384. 

XIX.   EDUCATIONAL  E.WOWMB.TT8  AND  BCNBFACT0R8. 

Lud  Grwili  oflh*  Fednral  Govuninnnl  for  Rdaa-  808.     John    Harrard,   T.  3S3.      Edward  Hoptlna, 

tiaulPuipaaaa,uie34,  L^ilS:  XTILBS.  IT,  M6     John  Hughaa.  IT.  390.    William  L«w- 

Lia(  of  Baoafaclioni  lo  Hariard  Unltanlty,  IX.  130.  ruiso,   IL    33.     John   Lowall,  T.  497.    Thnalof* 

LiHof  U«MKd8»na6iflor.ofV.laColh|K.X.8B3.  Lyman,   X.    3.     Jama    McGill,   TIL    IW.     S.  J, 

BoalOB  fUur^ion^  Cliaciliei.  TTTT  SSK:  IX.  SMI.  North.  TL  104-    Gaorga  Paabody,  L  937  ;  ILM9: 

IndiTalnal  BcnHoclon.     Bamual  Applalun.  XIL  4113.  nLSW.    T.  IT.  Fcrkini.  L  331.     Uix  Curulins 

J.  J.  oiul  W.  B.  A.lor,  I.  83a     Joahua  Balo.  TIL  Plonrnwr,  TTTT,  73.     John   aild  Samnrt  Phillipi, 

Tm.    John  Bromfirlil,  T.  331.    Itiehiilai  Brown,  TL  BO.     Haniy  Todd,  IT,  'II.     Supliea  Vu 

JILVU     FolcrC'>oivr,IT.  396.     Thomaa  Dowia.  Bcuaalaar,   TL  ^93.     MalUxw   Vaiwi,    XL    33. 

QL   384;    IX.   1^     Vr>.   Blandiu  Dudlty,  IL  Jaowa  Wadiworth.  T. 389.     Darid  Watkiii»ii.IT, 

SBl.    EdmondDwigiii.IT.  3.    PaUi  FaiMuil.  IX.  837.    Panoal  WUliUOB,  n.  173.    WiDiain  Waod- 

ma.    Puiraniim,in.397.    Jobs  Oraao,  XIIL  ward,  IT.  390.    Elihn  Yala,  T.  T15. 

XX.    HISCBLLANBOCa 

TbaOynMDiia.  or  MeehBiihalPandoi.  11.938.   Ei-    Ir>d««.    Vot.  L  li.-i>i. ;   n.74S;   111^10:  IV. 

rkHlKnoTtbaGynKOiK.  hyB.B.SBall.IL70L  830:  V.  831;  TL  317.00;  TIL  79:1;  TIIL  6^1  ^ 

TMalia*ipHlta>GyrgaB>|H,hyll«j.J.fl.BuHld,  IX.  637 ;    X  703;    XL  613:    Xn.731;    XIIL 

IIL33T:  IT. ao:  T.we.  BSS;  XIT.OiT;  XT. 89);  XTL7B1. 
La«'a  Piialaf  Pm_,  IX  B3t.                                    OnanI  Indn  U  Vola.  t.  (o  V,  T,  8S7. 
ei— lairpi.  EdaoaUonl  Dm  of,  IX  OS-                    Claaiiflod  bdu  ta  Tok.  L  U  XVU  XTIL  H- 

My  nil  nt  ZoH^y,  IX.  61.  40. 
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XXL   OKICATIOXAL  8 

BiooHApaioAi.  eKBK:aE8. 

imLni',  XT,  ms-  thiBHU,  u.  n.  ZTL  m. 

Wuni,  IL  333.  DaT>un.  Alndiritf.  HL  Jll. 
Arimla.  Buduljih,  IV.  7i7.  Biucb.  7. 777.  Dwifhl,  Edmuml,  IT.  I. 
Adilun^.  J.  C,  XL  Ul.  BuUw.  Caleb,  n  M.  DwifbKf.Y.Sia. 
Aleotl,W.  A^IT.  «»'  Bulloi,  J.  D.  XTK  Dwi|ht,  Tbsidsn.  XIT.  m. 
AlcMt.  A.  B.  XTL  130.  Butkr,  C;nii.  m,  310.  D<ri(fal.  Tlmothr,  T.  MI. 
Alkn,  C.  n..  XIT.  3K-  Bub,  JohunH.  T.  U3.  EalDD.  Th«i.hilut.  L  »8  ;  T.  3ft 
AlUn,  F.  A..  XV.  Ml.  CildiMll,  C,  XVI  lift  EhnnJl,  U.,  XL  ISO. 
AlltD.  W.,  X.  3U.  CilhoBD.  W.  B..  XV.  aU.          .     £<U»i.  H.  K.,  XTL  ISO. 
AkHndn.d*  Villa  D«t,  IV.  n&      Cuuiu.  J.,  IT.  3  5.  Bdmdi.  B.  B  ,  ZIV.  381. 
ADdnn  L  W.,  XVI.  MIS.  Ctrllon,  OIith,  XT.  OS.  Eilwudi,  RitKard.  XTL  "t- 
Acquailia,  Claudiui,  XIT.  *«■  Carter,  Jwnn.  T.  33T.  EltoO,  Sli  Tham.i.  XTL  4SI.      ' 
Aiidnin.  L..  XTI.  OM.  Cuur.  J  G.,  V.  t<n.  Emtnoa.  G.  B..  V.  «n. 
AppM>)D,8>ni>wl,  XII.W3.  Cecil.  BirW, IT.  lel.  Enimui,  IT. '^^ 
AriiUHle,  ZIV.  111.  ni...«T.Fj«tj.l.T  8U7:  TTT  .■go.     EnHBi.  I.  A.,  T.  TMK 
A«r.  OhTW.  XT,  «4.  Cheke,  Sii  Juho.  IT.  IW.  EY.reU,  Edwiid.  TXL  "fc 
Aiii»l<I.Thi>ineiK..IT.M$.  CblTwlDnu.  Einaiiuri. VIL  410.         Fanauli.P.,  XL  AH. 
A>tle,.  J.,  IT.  lOS.  Ciijni,  Johaniin.  XL  41:1.  FanuiD,  Faul,  IIL3>T. 
Aicbani.  Rot«.  m.  33.  CluiloD.T>DMIhy.  TIIL  SOS.  Fanham.  G.  L. .  XT.  m 
AianMhDi.  XL  in.  Clan:,  Louniit.  IQ.  MB;  Fa'ill^  O..XTL  lU. 
Bii>r.  EbannH.  XU.  *^  Cubiirn.  C.  R..  XT.  STV.  FellenlKrf,  E,,  IIL  ML 
Sak».  W.  U.,  XTL  1«S.  Cooleniut,  CIT.  «5.  FbIuhi,  C.  C.  X  SM- 
Batei,  W.  8..  X,  Wa.  CuiSn,  J.  H.,  XTL  ^Bt.  FsDelon,  XHL*^- 
Baldoia.  Tbefsn,  XT.  ML  Culburn,  Dam  P.,  XL  fflS.  Fkh.  Wilbur,  TL  HT. 
Boriuid,  F.  A.  P..  T.  1U-  Culbum,  Warren,  Q.  9H.  PliedBar,  T..  L  :  UL  4ST. 
Barnard.  H«rr,  L  US,  CoJal.  Jahn.TIIL  Wl :  XTI  «S.    Ford,  Jonathan,  XIV.  3W. 
Bmrniid,  lahn.  L  307.  Camniu.,  V.  SS.  Froabal,  F ,  IT.  ;M 
Baraei,  D.  H.,  XIT.  3131  Cmau.  da  Modici.  VH  MS-  Foitle,  X,  UT- 
Baii.1,  Harquia*  de,  m.  SIO.  Conover,  A.  H..  XIT.  XO.  Fraoklin,  B  ,  L  4S;  TIII.<U- 
BawloK,  T.  B.,  T.  4S7.  Co-lej,  A.,  XH  l  SI,  F°llaT,  ThDiDBi,  nL  lU- 
Baiedow,  Bmlla,  V.  Ml-  CourWIIta.  M.  da.  IIL  70«.  Fu.  X,  303. 
BaUman.  Nawloa.  XTI,  1U>  CarUoD.  William.  X.  381.  Fry,  Eliialieth,  UL  StS. 
Batoh  J.,  Tn,  370.  Cwta,P.A„IT.  491.  Ftangk,  Fabian,  XL  lO- 
Batsi,  S.  P.,  XT.  S«.  Onrdn;.  H.  F,  XTL  SeO.  Fraoka,  V.,  441. 
Beck.  T.  RomerO'  L  6M.  Cnift  A.  J..  XIT.  3M.  Friioh,  J,  L.,  XL  430. 
Beorber.  UiuT.  B.XT.nOi  Cnto,  T,  Gall.  Jainea.  IT, 
Benion,  A,  E.,  XTL  ^S-  Cro-,  M.  K ,  XTL  7*1-  Gallwidal,  T.  H,,  L  417, 
Bell.  Andrew,  X.  4ST.  Cruikahank,  1..  XT.  48S.  GoUHbad,  J.  C.  XL  44& 
Bild.  T.  U.  CrouL  Ckuda.  TTTT,  3L  Gallovay.  f.,  XTL  «!■■ 
Bin^hani.  Caleb,  T.  311.  CoRii,  Jueph.  L  "SS.  Geuiati,  Chrinian,  XL  490. 
Biiboib  Nalhar.  XTL  Cuni*  T.  W.  T.,  XT.  flOT.  Gonn*  of  Tnbiiond,  TIL  «a 
Blewau,  B.  T.,  XTL  431.  T)anUi,  TIL  418.  Gamer,  J  M..  T.  741. 
B,>lJker,  J,.  XL  437.  Da>in,  Chaile^  XT,  479.  Garanl,  IT,  OS, 
Bocucoin.  TIL  4M.  Dam,  Wm  Van  L..  XT.  WS-  Goodnow,  I.  T.,  XVL  3«l. 
Bujd.  E.  J.,  XT.  6»i  Daj.  J.,  XTL  !«.  Goodricli.  B.  G.,  TTTT  134. 
Braidvrood.J.IIL^ta  Danman,  XT.  3«,  Giecn.  Jehn,  XIIL  eO«- 
Btidima.!.  Laara.  IT.  363  Danul,  B.  G..  TIL  IIS-  <!«",  H»,  X.  MB. 
BnnwiLJ..  ZTL33L  Dellllee.  J  ,  nL  I3S.  Gubarl.  John,  XL  401 
Borii,  Jean.  L  563.  .Dawe,,  Ctwtei.  XT.  47T.  G»ena.B,  8..  XIT,  flOt. 
Bromlield,  Johr,  T.  SSI.  Dewiiv  O,  A..  T.  17,  Grimm.  J .  XL  4S4. 
Bmoki,  Chartai,  L  MI.  DkMerwag.  TIL  lis.  Git«ot»,  J  M..  XT, 
Brotifbim,  Laid.  TL  401,  IKek,  Ja>w>,L  3n.  Goawln,  IV.  7l9i. 
Bnira,  J.  Kance,  XT,  7M.  Dinlai,  TIL  ISl  GriH»ai,  John,  TpT,  3tl. 
Brawn,  Niahalu,  HL  Ul.  Dmaui,  XTIL  Gnariiw,  TTT,  438. 
Backinfbaia,  J.  T.,  TTTT,  US.  Dnwaa.ThMiaa.Tn.8MlTT  US.    Guillbld,  NaUiaB,  TTTT,  Mk 
Buckkj.J.  W.,  XIT.  «.  DnB(mlimf,l«ii.T.M  GulnK,  XL  »S4. 
BuftDwai,  T.  H.,  Tl  107,  US.  Dudlej,  Hii.  £,  n.  W.  Hafu,  D.  B,  XT.  VT. 
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H.4liii,IV.  IM. 

I*wrMO«,  Aiow,  Xnt 

Pl«»u»r,  Cmlioe,  xnna. 

HJI,B.B,Y.3a 

U-r««,WiUi«=.,lL33. 

PonlwTn.413. 

H.I1.W,XV.  IK. 

H>r,aan.i»IJ.,XVI.ML 

Politi«.,VIL«5. 

H.iDiT.e». 

Pwnaro;,  E.C..XV.  4S«. 

H.™tj.c.,7m7. 

MeGii),  J...B.  vn.  lee. 

Pouer,  Alonn..  XVL  SOB. 

H..™t,j,i7ia». 

»cJiIiop.J.N..XVII. 

Powril,  W.  H.,  XVL  ISJ. 

H.r.,^W.llaln..TII.317. 

HcKeCD.  J«ph.  L  US. 

P~lt.J.fl.,  XIV.3W. 

H«,J.8.,T.9I, 

M«K;i>ii.XIV.-T»l. 

Pulnlm.  D.,  XV.  648. 

BrnfTWliohD.  V.  so. 

Mirnn.  Uo««,V.811. 

Ridwio,  Florcn!,u>,  IT.  693. 

B««T.T,H,rVLaQ& 

ll.rt^D,T.M. 

B»m«i»r,J„Tn.  301. 

BuMe,V.m 

ll.tviI.,J.O..  XVI.8!K. 

BiodiSI,  e.  S.  XUL  3X7. 

ll.tij.V..m.*TT. 

M<».,  Lowdl,  IV.  m. 

Boiich,  V.  Sa». 

B.wte,.G.XI.»4. 

M.yl»w,  Ir.,  XV.  «l. 

B«T.  J-.  XVL  603. 

HM*i«.  I..XT.*S1. 

MKllti.Lorei.iodi.  VII.<«. 

Riumai.  IT.  HB. 

H(a<i.T.I»S. 

Brf&.ld.W,C.,  IT.83i 

lW,|.fcN.Uun.XVl737. 

»ii=riiu>,rT.*M. 

Bnchli.,  V.  87. 

IbfioL  Aktii-dn,  IV,  733. 

Bildn..;.  Si.  W..  TV.  161. 

Ri«,V.  M.,XV.3«I. 

B-iifcxn. 

Mir.niUrii.,Fi=u.d.,VIt<«. 

Bici«fib,z.,  xiv.as. 

B«d«.  VLIM. 

HillOK.John.XIT.  13>. 

Ei=h.ri,  0.  9.,  XVL  761. 

Hiniom  Jrt..  xm.  Jsi. 

HaihoT,  XL  4M. 

BlchudHm,  U,  XV.  60S. 

Bdlh.«e.  J.™,  Tt  3S5. 

Mont,  Auputiti.XV.  BOB. 

Sickoff  A.  J„  XIV.  94. 

Bon™*.  J  ,Vin. -MU;  HV.  458. 

Mo»rr.  vv.]ii.m  A-,  XIT.  sa. 

Bi(*iy,  E.L.,XV.«44. 

B^™,l».rk,  XLSW 

KM-lh  vn.  300. 

Robhiu.  T..  m.  MB. 

B«„,C.E.,Vm.  BS. 

K««I«,V.«». 

Bo-t  a  G.,  XL  MS. 

Ruwll,  W.,ni.l3B. 

B«h.C,xn.HT. 

North.  Ed-«d.  XV.  *afl. 

R,ti.i«,  J.,  XVX  68R 

IM™,E.IV.668. 

Konh,  8.J„VLW4. 

B.™,  XVL  wa. 

B«.O.W.,XVI.77i 

N«th«iU.XV.m 

Biabom,  Ii:.D..XVL'm 

fl.l*.rd.F..IV. 

otorii^xvn. 

tl~blw«I.B.,V.3ia. 

Ogtin(*f.  XL  wo. 

8.py.a,V.68. 

B^u-C-.  XV.  805. 

Oliri«,  V,  508. 

B*rn>ienU,  XVL  »I3. 

Bmj.J- ITliTil. 

01n»ad,I>.d™.  ¥.387. 

B..^«.,Tn.43S. 

kkrt™,.XL«a. 

Ortlliii.,  nt  157. 

e««r«,H-£,XVL1S3. 

I«.V.B.,V.WI 

Ortuil,  XV.  03a 

BoL,orl.C,  XLIBI. 

W..ofE..«n»,VIL«S. 

0.«b«g,  xnt  38S. 

Bohmyi.  vn.  W7. 

J^-«..S.»«,^.VIL481. 

P.ps  D.  p.,  V.  811. 

.e<70«t,D„x.3»i. 

J.!,-™.  W^UT  R,  V.  ML 

P..i.b.  A„  XV.  W»- 

Bhaldoii,E.A.,XV.  4SL 

i«,  B.  D,  XV.  *Hi. 

P.rtrid(B.A-,XIII.  48.683. 

Hb.ldo«,W.E..XV.  Sift 

KtUy,  Soben.  L  «» :  X.  313. 

p«hod,,G»rge.LasB;  XVn. 

K™p».Thon,Mi,IV.Ba8. 

p«i™i,,  B.  H  ,  HV.  MS. 

P*«.  Clvin.  XV.  631, 

BilL  D.  M.  B  ,  XT.  6IS. 

Eiwdnd.  J.ilin.  XV.  KB. 

P«llh.B..  J.,  XVI.  743. 

BM^  W,  XV.  MO. 

Pwri.  B.  0_  XVI  !«■ 

Bin.l«,T.68. 

Kid.>,B«n.un.V.iei. 

p»t,H.p.,  ma**. 

B.Dilh,B,rThom.tIT.  16S. 

Kjih^Jaba.  tb*  -UiDoTKai.- 

Pnr«.C..IV.«S., 

Bpi«.,  A.  C.  XIT.  3K. 

ILOM. 

ft.lloii,J.C.,XVt8ML 

Bt.odiA,J.  V.N.,XVL1M. 

U<U.J.J,ZIV.K2. 

PwkiMT.  H..L3£I. 

Btainil,  XT.  SS4. 

L.«««.Jp«ph.X.3SI. 

pMikiti,  DL  «1. 

Btichir,  XL  43S. 

LMn..E^ii.h.rv.-^ 

Phtipt.  w,  r..  v.  tB7. 

aodd.ni,J,V.,XV.48«. 

L4*m».Abl>ot.I.^ 

p««B!h.Tn.«M, 

BU««.A.P..XV.aiB. 

i«x..vn.4M. 

Philbrieli,J.D.XIT.a2. 

81o«,C.E-,V.»a. 

Ln.ii,S.n>urf.T,137. 

Philelph«.,Vn.«l. 

»ioof,E.F.,XV.eOT. 

Li»U(j.niii.p.vn.B. 

J'hillip.,Johr,VL7S. 

Blum).  IT.  li>7. 

L«ktJ«l.«.VI.90». 

Piifii:i-,8.,VLfla. 

B«11,J.,XTLTB0. 

I«t.  W.  XVL  w. 

Fiak.rd,J.I..XIV.3B3. 

T.pp.=,  H.  P.,  xm.  411. 

L.ri,A.D..XVl.fl05'. 

PiEkol,  Airoii.XIV.  3S3. 

T.Tio..J,o.,XT.a*a 

u«iiJ^.V.*n. 

Picket,  All-rt.  XVIL 

Th.T.r,  G.  P..  IV,  613. 

L<T.l'.,l|».tiu^XIT,«S. 

Pl<:.».J.VIL*4lt. 

T.on.T,J,XVL761. 

L,™,^.  XIV.  811. 

Pw»,J.D.,  X7.SW. 

L,«.Tl-n*,H.XS. 

P1.nuni..Tn.3a>. 

ThomuJiu,  Jh  V,  1*9- 

LmlU«,X«ft 

PlUI«,Tl»m».,T.™. 

Tho»q™,J,B,XV.*BT. 
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TbonpHii,  Z.,  L  BH,  WidiKoitli,  J.,  T.  3m. 

TilLinfhut.  N.,  t  «S5.  WirlM,  J.,  ZVL  311- 

Toblu,  J.  G .  T.  «a.  W«>liju),  F,  im.  TTL  Winw,  E.  C,  EC,  B. 

Tod*,  H«nrj,  IV.  TIL  •               W.U.nHH,  0,.  lY,  8T7.  Woir  F.  A.,  TL  8*0. 

Tnund.iif.  T.  tu7.  Welth.  A.  B.,  XT.  MS-  Woodbtidgi,  W.  C..  T.  St- 

Vilnlins,  T.  W..  XT.  lU  Wikd,  T ,  ZT.  KM.  Woodbiidfe.  W  .  XTI  13S. 

Vilta.  TIL  4<3.  Wrilt.  F.  D,.  XTI-  WoodiMn,  J-  S.,  XTL  ^1- 

V»n  B«nML,nr.  TL  883.  Wrtu,  W.  H.,  TIIL  SSft  WopLimnh.  B.  B.,  XT.  4S8- 

Vuur,  H  ,  XL  S3.  WiriHr.  O..  IT.  ^M-  Wott.Hi,  Sit  Ht«ly.  XT-  1^ 

Vrt.li,  in.  :WU,  W*«l,  IT,  7H-  Wtifht,  L.,  n.  170. 
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In  the  ordinance  of  tho  Congreaa  of  the  ConfederatioD  in  178S, 
respecting  "the  dispoaing  of  lands  in  the  Western  territory,"  "sec- 
UoD  sixleen  of  every  township  "  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools. 

The  ordinance  of  1T87,  "for  the  govemracnt  of  the  Territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,"  confinned  the  ordinance  of  1735,  and 
declared  "  th»t  religion,  moralitv  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  tho  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  enconraged." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  State's,  after  setting  forth  in  the 
Preamble  in  words  of  sablimo  import  the  national  objects  for  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  ordained  this  fundamental  law, 
expressly  grants  to  Congress  the  power  "to  dispose"  of  the  pubUc 
lands  and  other  property — "to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction"  over 
the  district  to  be  ceded  as  the  seat  of  government — and  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare." 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Constitution,  Mr, 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  29th  of  May  and  the 
18th  of  Angnst,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Ttfadiaon,  of  Virginia,  snb- 
mitted  propositions  "to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University  at  the  seat  of  government,"  "for  the  advancement 
of  useful  knowledge,"  "and  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trades  and  manufactures,"  On  the  14th  of  September, 
both  of  these  delegates  moved  to  insert  in  the  list  of  powers 
vested  in  Congress,  "to  establish  a  university  in  which  no  preference 
or  distinction  should  be  allowed  on  accoont  of  reli^on."  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  Ooavemeor  Morris,  of  New  York,  and  waa 
lost,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  expressly  on  the  groand  that  the 
power  to  establish  snch  a  nniversity  was  included  in  the  grant  of 
exclouve  legislation  over  the  district  in  which  the  government 
■honld  be  located.    And  as  we  learn  from  other  sonrces,  and  from 
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ths  flnbsei]iient  recommendations  by  Fresident  Wuhington,  ihe 
power  to  eDcourage  agriculture,  trade,  manufactures,  and  education, 
was  understood  by  him,  and  other  statesmen,  to  be  included  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress  "  to  lay  tases 
and  to  provide  for  tiie  common  defense  aud  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States." 

fiBOROI  WtSKmOTON. 

Fresh  from  the  discuswous  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer,  and  called  by  the 
tinftniinous  voice  of  his  countrj-mcu  to  inaugurate,  aa  its  chief  execu- 
tive, the  national  government,  George  Washington,  in  his  first 
formal  reconiuieiidation  of  special  measures  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, on  tlie  8th  of  January,  1790,  after  commending  further  legis- 
lation for  an  efficient  and  uniform  plan  of  military  organization,  as 
well  as  of  a  national  judiciary,  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
"uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures;"  "the 
ad\-ancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactnrea,"  "the 
efiectual  encour'ngenient,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  new 
and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  slcill  and 
genius  in  producing  them  at  home;"  "facilitating  the  intercourse 
between  the  distant  parts  of  our  country  by  a  due  attontion  to  the 
postrofficc,  and  poet-roads" — did  not  hesitate  to  add: — 

Hot  am  T  less  persuaded,  thai  yau  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  there 
ia  noihinjj  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  tlian  the  promolion  of  sei- 
BDCO  and  liiemturo.  Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  sureal  basis  of  pubUc 
happineBS.  In  one,  in  wliieli  the  mensures  of  government  receive  their  itnpree- 
sion  HO  immedialely  fVom  the  sense  of  the  communily,  as  in  ours,  it  la  jjropor- 
tionably  essential.  To  the  security  of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in 
varioua  ways;  by  convincing  tliose  wiio  are  intrusted  with  tlie  public  aciminis- 
tiation,  that  every  valuable  end  of  government  ia  beet  nnawered  by  the  en]ig:ht- 
ened  contldence  of  ibe  people;  and  by  teaching  the  people  tiiemselves  to  know 
and  to  vulue  their  on-D  rigbM;  to  discern  and  provide  against  invsMona  of 
them ;  to  distinguish  between  oppression  and  the  necessary  exercise  of  iawJnJ 
aulliority,  between  burdens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience 
and  those  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigenines  of  society ;  to  discriminate 
the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licfntiousness.  cheriahing  the  first,  avoiding 
the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachments, 
With  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  laws. 

Whether  tills  desirable  object  will  be  the  best  promoted  by  aSbrding  aid  to 
■emineries  of  learning  already  estahlishpd,  by  the  institution  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, or  by  any  other  expedient^  will  be  well  worlliy  of  a  place  in  tlie 
deliberations  of  the  legislature. 

In  hia  speech  to  both  KouBes  of  Congress,  December  Tth,  179d, 
afl«r  referring  to  the  measures  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  and  ni^ng  immediate  attention  to  agriculture  aa  a 
matter  of  individual  and  national  wel&re — and  especially  of  coaati- 
tnting  a  board  (or  aa  has  unce  been  done,  by  a  NatioBal  Depart- 
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ment)  "chs^d  with  coIlectiDg  and  diffUaing;  inform ation,  and 
enabled  by  premiums  and  Bmall  pecuniary  aids  to  encourage,  and 
assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement.  This  species  of 
eatablishment  contributes  donbly  to  the  increase  of  improvement, 
by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a 
common  center  the  results  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and  obser- 
vation, and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation" — he  again 
returns  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  national  uuiver^ty,  and 
abo  a  military  academy  ;  and  proceeds : — 

The  assembly  to  which  I  address  iryaeli;  is  too  enliglilened  not  to  bo  fully 
■enable  bow  much  a  Huuriabiog  state  of  tlie  arts  and  Hcieaoes  contribates  to 
national  prospehl;  and  reputuCion.  True  it  is,  thai  our  country  contains  many 
eominarica  of  learning  liigiily  rcapcctable  and  uselul ;  but  the  finids  upon  wliich 
thoy  rest  are  too  narrow  to  ooniniand  the  ablest  professors,  in  tlie  difl'treot 
departments  of  liberal  knowledge  lor  the  institution  coulempluted,  though  tbey 
would  bo  excellent  auxiliaries. 

Amongst  tbo  motives  to  such  An  institution,  the  assimilation  of  the  principles, 
opinioDB  and  manners  of  our  couatrynien,  by  the  common  education  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves  attention.  The  more 
homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  [aada  in  these  particulars,  the  greater  will  be 
oar  prospect  of  permaoenc  union;  and  a  primary  object  of  sucb  a  national 
institution  should  he,  the  eduoiliou  of  our  youth  in  the  BCience  of  govornment. 
In  a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and  what 
duty  more  pressing  io  its  legislation,  than  to  patronize  a  plan  of  communicating 
it  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  fulure  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

Id  a  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  Philadelphia, 
'SepteinberlBt,lT96,  referring  to  the  topics  which  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce in  his  Farewell  Address,  a  draft  of  which  he  had  enclosed  in  a 
former  letter,  Washington  regrets  "that  another  subject  (which  in 
my  estimation  is  of  interesting  concern  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country)  was  not  touched  upon  also;" — 

I  mean  education  )ceneraliy.  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  enlightening  and 
giving  just  ways  of  thinking  to  our  cLtizen:>,  but  particulariy  tlie  eslnblishment 
of  a  university;  where  llie  yourh  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might 
receive  tlie  polish  of  erudition  in  the  aits,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres;  and 
where  tliose  wito  were  disposed  to  run  a  political  course  might  not  only  t>o 
instructed  in  t\w  theory  aud  priniNples,  but  (this  seminary  being  at  the  scat  of 
the  general  govemmeot,  where  llie  le^sliilure  would  be  in  session  Imlf  the 
year,  and  the  interests  and  politics  of  tlie  n:itiou  of  course  would  be  discussed,) 
they  would  hty  tlie  surest  fouiidnlioii  for  tlio  pructioal  part  also. 

But  that  which  would  render  it  of  the  higbi-st  importance,  in  my  opinion,  is, 
that  at  the  juvenile  period  of  life,  when  OiondsJiips  are  formed,  snd  luibils  es- 
tablished, that  will  Ktick  by  one,  the  youth,  or  youn^  men  lh>m  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  would  be  assembled  t<^ther,  and  would  by  degrees 
(Uacover  (lint  tliera  was  not  thafcause  for  those  jealousies  and  prejudicea  which 
one  part  of  the  Union  had  Imbibed  ogiiin.^t  nnothcr  part: — of  course  sentiments 
of  more  liberality  in  the  general  policy  of  the  country  mould  result  frorn  it 
'What  but  mixioft  of  pcopio  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war  rubbed  oH"  thoao  impressions  f  A  ceiituiy,  in  the  ordinary  inturcourse, 
would  not  have  accomplished  what  the  seven  years'  associatiiin  in  arms  did ; 
but  that  ceasing,  prqudicea  are  beginning  to  revive  again,  and  never  will  bo 
eradicated  so  el^ctwdly  by  any  other  means  as  the  iutimale  intercourse  of  char- 
acters in  eitfly  life,— who  in  all  probability  will  bo  at  the  head  of  the  ooonaels 
of  this  ooontry  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  it. 
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To  )iho^  that  this  is  no  new  idea  of  mine,  I  ma,?  appeal  to  1117  early  commn- 
nicaliUDs  to  Ong:rea9 ;  uud  lu  prove  Jiow  geriouijl/  I  ivive  rbQoutud  on  it  since, 
and  how  well  dispoatil  I  have  Ijeeu,  and  still  am,  10  coiilribula  (oy  nid  lowurd 
carrying  the  ineaaure  inlo  effect,  I  enelo«  yau  the  exlmct  of  a  letter  rrom  me 
to  thu  llovenior  of  Vini(iDia,  and  a  ixipy  oC  llie  losalveH  of  the  letjislulure  of 
that  Stiite  In  eonacqucnL-e  tlieri'or. 

I  litive  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  donation  (when  the  navijcation  19  in 
compleie  upcratioii,  whicli  it  cerluinly  will  ba  iu  less  tliua  two  fcnrn.)  will 
amciunt  to  £1200  or  £1500  alerliii^  a  year,  and  become  a  rapidly  incre^ising 
fund.  The  proprietors  of  Iho  Fi.'der^  City  liave  fcilbed  of  doiiij;  somethiug 
bandi'ome  towards  it  likewlHo;  and  ir  Contcriraa  would  appropriate  aume  of  the 
woatem  [.indf  to  the  same  uses,  funds  surQ,.-ient,  and  ot  [lie  most  permanent 
and  in  'ranging:  sort,  might  be  so  establisliod  as  to  iuvitethe  ablest  prufeasors  in 
Europe  to  wnduti  it 

In  a  lutter  to  Hamilton,  dated  Sept.  6,  1796,  Wasliington  adda: 

If  yon  think  the  idea  of  a  univer<ity  had  better  be  reserved  for  ihe  npcech  at 
the  opeiiinK  of  the  aeaslon,  I  am  uontant  to  defer  the  conimunicaCion  of  it  until 
that  period :  but  even  in  tliat  ca^  I  would  pray  you,  as  soon  aa  convenient,  U> 
mnko  n  draft  for  the  occasion,  predicated  on  the  ideas  with  whicli  you  liava 
been  flimished :  lookini;  at  tile  sanne  lime  iit  what  was  xaid  on  thi't  lieud  in  my 
M-ond  iipCJi^h  to  the  first  CunKress,  inerely  with  a  vi-w  to  see  what  w.is  said  on 
theaubje'C  at  thut  time;  and  this,  you  will  perceive,  was  not  so  mneli  to  the 
point  a4  I  wiDt  to  express  now.  thoufch  it  may,  if  proper,  beglancod  at,  toabow 
thM  the  subjucC  had  cauj^ht  my  attention  earl/. 

I  much  qiii'Stion  whether  a  reixt:nmendation  of  this  measurs  to  the  legisla- 
ture will  have  a  better  effect  niw  than  /omfrly.  It  may  show,  indeed,  my 
oeuaa  of  its  importance,  and  that  Is  a  sufficient  inducement  with  nv  to  brin^;  the 
oattor  before  the  public  ia  some  shape  or  anoiher  at  the  clnse  of  my  political 
IK?.  Uy  object  in  proposinK  to  in"ert  it  wlien  I  did.  Wits  to  set  the  penpit  rami- 
natin?  on  the  importance  of  the  measure,  as  the  moat  likely  means  of  bringias 

In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  Uoited  States,  dated 
Septemlier  17,  1796,  Washington  gave  utterance  to  thai  noble  sen- 
timent which  has  passeJ  into  an  axiocn  of  political  philosophy  : — 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importanee,  institutions  for  the  (tcnoral  dif- 
fusion of  kiiowledire.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  govemiucut  gives 
fbrce  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opijiiou  should  l>e  enlightened. 

Washington  did  not  confine  the  cxpressiooa  of  his  interest  in 
education,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  national  university, 
to  his  ofRfial  communications  to  Congros-s  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, dated  Nov,  27,  I7it4,  on  a  proposition  commnnicaled  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  for  "  transplanting  the  menihers  entire  of  the  University 
of  Geneva  to  America,"  there  is  the  following  passage; — 

That  a  nnlionnl  univetwly  in  this  country  is  a  thin((  to  be  desired,  ha^  always 
been  my  decided  opinion;  aniTthe  appropriaiion  off-round  and  funds  for  it  in 
the  Federal  City  has  lonjr  been  contemplated  and  talkpd  of;  but  how  far  ma- 
lured,  or  hiiw  fur  the  transportinp  of  an  entire  aeminary  of  foreifniers.  who  may 


On  2Sth  of  January,  1796,  Washington  addressed  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  letter  to  the  CommisBioQerB  of  the  Federal 
District  :— 
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GnrrLEMEN — A  plan  Tor  tha  eptablishmenl  of  a  uniTerBity  in  the  Federal  City 
has  ll«quentlj  been  the  subject  of  coiiverBRtion ;  but,  in  wtint  miiniier  it  is  pro- 
posed to^wninience  this  important  innLitution.  on  how  extensive  ft  ecale,  the 
meM9  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  how  it  ia  to  be  Buppottod,  or  what  progreaa 
Is  made  Id  it.  are  matters  altogether  unknown  to  me.  ^ 

It  has  alwaja  been  a  Bonrce  of  serious  reflection  and  sincere  regret  with  ma, 
that  the  youth  of  the  Dniled  States  should  be  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  edaoation.  Although  there  are  doubtlefs  many,  under  lliese  cireum- 
Btance^  who  escape  the  danger  of  contracting  principles  unfavorable  to  repub- 
lican goverometit,  yet  we  oupht  to  deprecate  the  hazard  attetiding  ardent  and 
susceptible  minds,  (him  being  too  strongly  end  too  early  prepossesKed  in  faTor 
of  other  political  gytitenis,  before  they  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  own. 

For  this  reason  I  have  (freatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted,  bj  which  the 
art^  sciences,  and  boUca-lcttres  could  be  taught  in  their  fullest  extent,  thereby 
embracing  all  the  advantages  of  European  tuition,  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  liberal  knowledge,  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citizens  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  public  as  well  aa  privaM  life;  and  (which  with  me  is  a  eonaideratiou  of 
great  magnitude)  by  aasembiing  the  youth  fram  the  dilTerent  parla  of  this  rising 
republic,  contributing  from  their  intercourse  and  interchange  of  information  to 
the  removal  of  prejudices,  irbich  might  perhaps  sometimes  arise  from  local 


The  Federal  City,  from  its  centrality  and  the  advantages  which  in  other 
reapects  it  must  have  over  any  oiher  place  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  bo 
preferred,  as  a  proper  site  for  such  a  university.  And  if  a  plan  can  be  adopted 
upon  a  scale  as  extensive  as  I  have  described,  and  the  execution  of  it  should 
commence  under  favorable  auspicei  in  a  reasonable  time^  with  a  fair  pronpect 
erf"  success,  I  will  grant  iu  perpetuity  Hlly  shares  ia  the  naiigation  of  the  Polo- 
mac  River  towards  the  endowment  of  it. 

What  annuity  will  arise  from  these  fitly  shares,  when  the  navigation  is  in  Ftill 
operation,  can  at  this  time  be  only  conjectured ;  aud  t^oee,  who  are  acquainted 
with  it,  can  form  as  good  a  judgment  as  myselC 

As  the  design  of  this  university  has  assumed  no  form  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  as  I  am  equally  ignorant  who  the  persons  are,  who  have  taken 
or  are  disposed  to  take  the  maturing  of  the  plan  upon  themiolvca.  I  have  been 
at  B  loss  to  whom  I  should  make  this  communication  of  my  Intentions,  If  t^e 
Commissioners  of  Che  Federal  Citv  have  any  particular  agency  in  bringing  the 
matter  fbrward,  then  the  information,  which  I  now  give  to  them,  is  in  its  proper 
courae.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  more  to  do  in  it  than  othera,  who 
may  be  dem'roua  of  seeing  so  important'a  measure  carried  into  eflect  they  will 
b«  so  good  as  to  excuse  my  using  Ihem  as  the  medium  for  disclosing  these  my 
intentions;  because  it  appears  necessary,  that  the  funda  for  the  eHtablishoient 
and  support  of  tho  institution  should  be  known  to  the  promoters  of  it ;  and  I 
aee  no  mode  more  eligible  for  announcing  my  purpose. 

In  February,  179fl,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  from  Monticello  s 
letter  to  Preaideot  Washington,  in  reference  to  a  propositioa  of  M. 
D'lvemoia,  and  the  Professors  of  the  TJniverHity  of  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerlaad,  to  remove  in  a  body  tcf  tho  United  States,  and  establisli 
here  a  University,  "  comprehending  a  College  of  Languages,  pre- 
paratory to  the  principal  one  of  Sciences,  and  also  a  third  one  for 
the  gratuitoDs  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  to  the  poor."  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  view  of  a  previous  communication  from  AVashington, 
as  to  his  iuteutjon  to  aid  by  testamentary  devise,  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Untrcrsity,  thinks  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition, 
with  mod ifications,  will  give  "the  institution attheoutset such  ielat, 
and  each  solid  advantages,  as  would  insure  a  very  general  concoiuaa 
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to  it  of  the  youths  from  all  oar  States,  and  probablv  from  other 
parts  of  America."  ' 

ThecomposUionofthe  academjoiDDOt  be  settled  there.  It  must  be  adapted 
to  our  circuiustancea,  and  can  tlitTefi>re  only  be  lined  between  tliem  and  per- 
sons here  HcqUiiiuted  with  tliuse  clrcumslances,  and  conferring  for  the  purpoae 
ufk'r  their  mrival  here.  Fur  a  country  bo  niBrked  fur  agriculture  as  oars,  I 
sUould  thiuk  no  prufoasorship  so  injportant  ag  one  not  mentiuoed  by  them,  a 
professor  oT  agriculture^  who,  before  the  BCudenla  ahould  leave  college,  should 
carry  them  through  a  eourea  of  leiturea  on  the  priocipleB  and  praftioe  of  agri- 
'  culture;  and  that  this  professor  should  come  Ironi  no  country  but  England. 
Indeed  I  should  itiiirk  Young  aa  the  mau  to  be  obtained.  Theses  hovrever,  ara 
modiflcalious  to  be  left  till  their  arrival  here. 

To  this  letter,  Washington  replied  on  thelSth  of  MBrch,1795: — 

I  liad  little  hesitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  a  preference  orer  all  other 
places  fur  the  institution,  for  the  following  reaaona.  First,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  permanetit  seat  of  the  government  of  this  Union,  and  where  the  laws 
and  policy  of  it  must  be  better  underntood  than  in  any  local  part  thereof.  Sec- 
ondly, because  of  its  ceatrahty.  Thirdly,  because  one  half  (or  near  it)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Vii^Dia,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Slate  not  inconvenitnt  thereto.  Fourthly,  because,  as  a  pari  of  the 
endowment,  it  would  be  oseful,  but  alone  wouM  bo  inadequate  to  the  end. 
Fifthly,  because  many  advantages,  I  cono^ive,  would  reealt  fVom  Ihe  jurisdiction 
which  the  jrenerol  gaTernmeot  will  have  over  it,  which  no  other  spot  would 
posaexs.  And,  lastly,  aa  this  seminal?  is  contemplated  for  the  coniplelion  of 
educiition  and  study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in  their  radiments,  it  will 
afford  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  debates  in  Coiigresa,  and 
thereby  becoming  more  liberally  and  better  acquatittod  with  the  principles  of 
law  and  governmeiiL 

My  judgment  and  my  wishes  point  equally  strong  to  the  application  of  the 
James  Rivershnres  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  place;  but,  considering  the 
source  from  whence  tbey  were  derived,  I  liave,  in  a  letter  I  am  writing  to  the 
executive  of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  left  the  application  of  them  to  a  seminary 
within  the  State,  to  be  located  by  the  legislature. 

Hence  you  will  perceive,  that  I  have  in  a  degree  Hntirfpated  your  proposition. 
I  was  restnuned  fVijm  going  the  whole  length  of  the  sugtreation  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  First,  I  did  not  knuw  to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan 
would  be  go  matured  tor  the  establish metit  of  a  oniversity,  aa  would  enable 
any  assurances  to  be  given  to  the  application  of  U.  D'lvcrnois.  Secondly,  the 
propriety  of  transplanting  the  profcssora  in  a  body  might  be  questioned  for  sev- 
eral reasons ;  among  others,  l»ocHuse  they  might  not  be  all  good  characters,  nor 
all  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language.  And  again,  having  been  at 
variance  with  the  icveling  party  of  their  own  country,  the  measure  might  be 
conijidored  as  an  ariatocrutical  movement  by  more  than  those,  who,  without 
any  just  cause  that  I  can  discover,  are  continually  sounding  the  bell  of  aristoc- 
racy. And,  thirdly,  because  it  might  preclude  some  of  the  first  professors  in 
other  countries  from  a  participation,  among  whom  sotqe  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  Scotland,  in  this  line,  might  be  obtained. 

My  letter  to  the  commis^oners  has  bound  me  to  die  fblQIIment  of  what  iB 
tlicrcin  engaged;  aud  if  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  on  considering  the  subject, 
sliould  view  it  in  the  same  light  us  I  do.  the  James  River  shares  will  be  added 
thereto ;  Eir  I  think  one  good  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  be  preferred  to  two 
imperfect  ones,  which,  witliout  other  aid  than  the  shares  In  both  navigatlona.  is 
more  likely  to  fitll  through,  than  to  succeed  upon  tiie  plan  I  contemphile;  which 
is,  in  a  few  words,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  senditig  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try abroad  for  the  purpoae  of  education,  where  too  often  principles  and  habits 
tmfriendly  to  republican  government  are  imbibed,  and  not  easily  discarded. 
Instituting  Boch  a  one  of  our  own,  as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating  them 
in  the  same  seminary,  will  contribute  to  wear  off  those  prejudices  and  unrea- 
sonable Jealonsies,  which  prevent  or  weaken  Mendahips  aud  impair  the  har- 
mony of  the  Union. 
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On  the  leth  of  March,  1795,  Wnshingtoii  addressed  the  foHov- 
ing  letter  to  Oot.  Brooke  of  ViTginia : — 

E[R; — Ever  sioce  the  Qeneral  AsM^mbl}'  of  Virg^DU  were  pleased  to  nubmit  to 
my.  diapoBfll  liily  slwres  in  the  PuIoidhc,  and  onii  hundred  in  the  Jonits  RiTw 
CompiiDj,  it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  lo  appropriate  them  to  an  object  most 
worthy  of  public  regHrd. 

It  ia  witli  iudi!T.cribable  regret,  that  I  have  seen  tlie  youth  or  the  Uoiled 
States  migratiup  co  rurvign  (.■ountries,  in  order  to  acquire  tlie  htglier  brunches  of 
emditioD,  and  Co  oblaiu  a  knowledge  of  the  sclencee.  AUhi^ugh  it  would  be 
iDjustice  to  niuny  lo  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  imbibing  maxima  not 
coogt-Diul  witli  rtpublicaniBin,  it  oiiiBl  neverttielew  be  admitted,  that  a  eerions 
daager  ia  encountered  by  aendiug  abroad  among  other  political  syatetua  Iboae 
who  hare  not'well  iearned  the  value  of  their  own. 

The  time  is  therefore  come,  when  a  plan  of  univerml  educntton  ought  to  be 
adopted  id  the  Uniwd  Slates.  Not  only  do  the  exigcnciea  of  public  and  private 
life  demand  it,  but,  if  it  should  ever  be  apprehended,  thai  prejudice  would  ba 
entertained  in  one  part  of  the  Union  against  another,  an  efficacious  remedy  wilt 
be,  to  assemble  the  youth  of  every  pint  under  such  circumstancea  as  will,  by 
the  freedom  of  intcrcuurge  and  coliiaion  of  sentiment^  give  to  their  minds  ths 
direction  of  truth,  philanthropy,  and  mutual  conciliation. 

It  haa  been  reprG»en»d,  that  a  university  corresponding  with  the«e  ideas  is 
coDtemplated  lo  be  built  in  the  Federal  City,  and  that  it  will  receive  considera- 
ble endowmenta.  Tliia  position  ia  so  eligible  from  tta  centralily,  go  convenient 
:o  Virginui,  by  whoge  legislature  the  aliarea  were  granted  and  in  which  part  of 
tbe  Federal  District  atands,  and  cumbiuea  so  many  other  conveniences,  that  I 
have  determined  to  vest  the  Polomac  shares  in  that  univerfily. 

Fresuming  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  that 
the  shares  in  tlie  James  River  Company  ahould  be  reserved  for  a  similar  objeot 
In  some  part  of  that  State,  I  intend  lo  allot  them  for  a  teminaty  to  be  erected 
at  such  place  as  tliey  shall  deem  most  proper.  1  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  a 
seminary  of  learning  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  ftill 
idea  of  a  uuiveniity,  is  an  institution  to  be  prefnred  Ibr  the  position  which  is  td 
tie  chosen.  The  students,  who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science,  may 
pass  with  advantage  f^om  the  seminary  to  the  univertity,  and  the  former  by  ■ 
doe  relation  may  be  rendered  cooperative  with  the  latter. 

I  can  not  however  disaemble  my  opinion,  that  if  all  the  shsres  were  contCTTSd 
on  a  university,  it  would  become  far  more  irnportant,  than  when  they  are'dl- 
Tided;  and  1  have  been  constrained  from  coocenlering  them  in  the  same  place, 
merely  by  my  anxiety  to  reooncile  a  particular  attention  to  Virginia  with  a 
great  good,  in  which  she  will  abundantly  share  in  commoa  with  the  rest  of  the. . 
United  States. 

I  must  beg  the  lavor  of  your  Excellency  to  lay  this  letter  before  that  honora- 
ble body,  at  their  next  seeaion,  in  order  that  I  may  appropriate  Ihe  James  lUver 
ahares  to  tbe  place  which  Uiey  may  prefer.  They  will  at  the  same  time  again 
accept  my  acknowledgments  for  the  opportunity,  with  which  they  have  fevered 
DK^  of  att«mpting  lo  supply  so  important  a  desidemtDm  in  the  United  Btatea  as 
>  tmiversily  adequate  to  our  neceeaity,  aod  a  preparatory  seminary. 

This  letter  was  accordingly  commiinicBted  to  tbe  Assembly  at 
their  next  BossioD,  when  the  following  resolves  were  passed: — 

Ih  the  Hodsb  of  DELKOjtTEa,  December  l«l,  1795. 

Wliereaa  the  migration  of  American  youth  lo  foreign  countries,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  [heir  educsitiun,  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  imbibing  political 
prejudices  di.'advantngeoua  to  their  own  republican  tbrms  of  guvcmment,  and 
ought  therefore  to' be  rendered  unnecessary  and  avoided; 

Nemlred,  that  tho  plan  contemplated  of  erecting  a  university  in  Ihe  Federal 
City,  where  the  youth  of  the  several  States  in»y  be  assembled,  and  their  course 
of  education  flnished,  deserves  the  countenan™  and  support  of  each  Slate. 

And  whereas,  when  the  Qencral  Assembly  pretient^  sundry  shares  in  the 
James  Biver  and  Potomac  CMOpanies  lo  Qeoi^  Waahington,  us  a  small  token 
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oT  their  gratitade  Tor  the  irreat,  eminent,  sod  Dnnraled  s^mcea  ha  had  ren- 
dered to  this  CommoD wealth,  to  Ihe  Cnited  States,  and  the  world  at  larg^  in 
support  of  the  principlts  of  liberty  and  equal  govemmeDt  It  wsa  iheir  wi?li  and 
dt-aire  that  he  should  appropHate  ihem  as  lie  might  think  bt'St:  stid  wlicreaa, 
the  present  General  Asaemblj  retain  the  stuae  bi^  Bense  of  hia  virtues,  vris- 
dom,  and  pairiutlam; 

Rtmlved.  theretbro,  that  the  appropriation  by  the  aaid  George  WHshintrton  of 
the  aTijresaid  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company  to  the  univereity.  intended  to  be 
erected  in  the  Federal  City,  is  mode  in  a  maDDer  most  worthy  of  public  regsid, 
■nd  of  the  flpprobalion  of  ilii«  Common weidih. 

RtAohed,  hIsi),  that  he  be  requested  to  a[^ropriate  tiie  aforesaid  shares  id  the 
James  Rirer  Compaoy  to  a  seminary  at  such  place  in  the  upper  country,  as  he 
may  deem  most  conveDient  to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  thereoC 

The  following  are  provisions  of  WsHhingtoa'a  last  Will : — 

— As  it  hns  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me  to  see  the 
youth  of  the^B  United  States  sent  \a  foreiffn  oountries  for  the  purposes  of 
educatiuD,  often  before  their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibMi  any  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  happiness  of  tlioir  own ;  contracting,  too  fte'iuenity,  not  only 
habits  of  diasilpalion  and  extravairaDce,  but  pHaci^  ua/riendly  lo  republican 
j/overamtal,  ami  lo  the  trut  and  g-aalif.  l\b<rtia  of  mankind,  which  Ihereaftel 
are  rarely  overcome ;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan 
devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  would  have  a  lendeBby  (o  spread  systematio 
ideas  throuj^h  all  partii  of  this  nsing  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  altacb- 
mentB  and  .Sule  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed 
ou^t  to  admit,  from  our  national  councils.  Looking  aniciausly  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  so  desiraSle  on  object  as  tliin  is  (in  my  estimation),  my  mind 
hss  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely  to  affect  the  measure, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  a  central  part  of  Ihe  United  Slates,  to 
which  youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from  aU  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the 
completion  of  their  education  in  all  branches  of  polite  litcraluro,  in  arts 
and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  poliiics  aiid  good  gov- 
ernment; and.  as  a  matter  of  inflnile  importance  in  my  judgment,  by  associa- 
ting with  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  In  juvenile  years,  be  enabled  to 
free  tbemsetves  in  a  proper  degree  from  thoso  local  prejudices  and  habitual 
Jealousies  wliieh  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when  carried  to  excess, 
are  neicr-fuiling  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with 
mischievous  consequences  lo  the  country.     Tinder  these  ImpreMiona, 

I  give  and  l>equeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold  in  the 
Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,) 
toward.-*  the  endowment  of  a  unirerslty  to  be  established  within  the  limits  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  au-^pices  of  the  general  government,  if  that 
government  should  incline  lo  extend  a  fostering  hand  towards  it)  aud  until 
such  seminary  Is  established,  and  the  liinda  arising  on  these  sltares  be  required 
for  its  soppoit,  my  further  will  and  desire  is,  that  the  proSt  sccniinj;  therefrom 
shall,  whenever  the  dividends  are  made,  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  stock  in  the 
bank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  or  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress,  provided  that  honorable  body  should  patroniie  the  measure ;  and  the 
dividends  proceeding  therefrom  are  to  be  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on  until 
a  sum  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained,  of  which  I 
have  not  the  amallesl  doutit  before  many  years  pass  away,  even  if  no  aid  or 
encouragement  is  given  by  legislative  authority,  or  fhun  any  other  source. 

The  hundred  sliares,  which  I  hold  in  the  James  River  Compnny,  I  hsTe 
given,  and  now  confirm,  in  perpetuity,  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  in  the  county  of  Bockbndge,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,, 

Wo  shall  continue  this  Historical  Derelopment  of  the  National 
Aspects  of  Edacation  through  successiye  administrations,  down  to 
the  action  of  CongresB  at  its  last  Beseion — nith  a  notice  of  which 
we  introduce  t.  speech  from  Oen.  Qarfield  on  the  sabject. 
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Speech  or*  Juisa  A.  Gabfield  or  Omo,  ih  the  House  op 
Bepbesentatites,  JuiTE  8th,  1866,  on  a  Bill  "To  Estab- 
lish A  National  Bobeau   of   Education,"  befobted  by 

THE    SBLBCT     CoimiTTEE*   ON    THE    MeMOBIAL   OF    THB    Na.- 
TIONAL   AbSOCIATIOS   OP   SOHOOL  SUPBBINTENDENTS. 

At  the  coactnaioD  of  x  general  dUcuBsiaa  of  the  bill,  the  preTions  qaeation 
apoD  the  bill  and  tha  pending  amendtaenta  wai  detnauded  and  seconded,  and 
the  main  queatioD  ordered ; 

Mr.  GARFIELD  spoke  as  follows :  I  did  intend  to  make  a  some- 
vhat  elaborate  statement  of  ike  reasons  why  the  select  committee 
recommended  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  but  I  know  the  anxiety  that 
many  gentlemen  feel  to  hare  this  debate  conduded,  and  to  allow  the 
private  bills  now  on  the  calendar  and  set  for  this  day,  to  be  disposed 
o!,  and  to  complete  as  soon  as  possible  the  work  of  this  session.  I 
will,  therefore,  abandon  my  original  purpose  and  restrict  myself  to  a 
brief  statement  of  a  few  leading  points  in  the  argument,  and  leave 
tbe  decision  with  the  House.  I  hope  this  waiving  of  a  full  discussion 
of  the  bill  will  not  be  construed  into  a  confession  that  it  is  inferior  in 
importance  to  any  measure  before  the  House ;  for  I  know  of  none 
that  has  a  nobler  object,  or  that  more  vitally  afFects  the  future  of  this 
aation. 

I  first  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved  in  this  bill.  The  very  attempt  to  discover  the  amount  of 
pecuniary  and  personal  Interest  we  have  in  our  schools  shows  the  neces- 
uty  of  such  a  law  as  is  here  proposed.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for 
any  complete  or  reliable  statistics  showing  the  educational  condition 
of  the  whole  country.  The  estimates  I  have  made  are  gathered  from 
various  sources  and  can  only  be  approximately  correct.  I  am  satis- 
fied, however,  that  tbey  are  far  below  the  trath. 

Even  by  the  incomplete  and  imperfect  educattonnl  statistics  of  the 
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CensDB  Bnrean,  it  appears  that  in  1860,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  115,224  common  schools,  900,000  school  officen,  150,241 
teachen,  and  5,477,0S7  scholars ;  thus  showing  (hat  more  than  six 
millions  of  the  people  of  the  United  &Utea  are  diroctl7  engaged  Id 
the  work  of  education. 

Kot  only  has  this  large  pnqioitioB  of  our  population  been  thus 
engage^  hut  the  Congiesa  of  Uie  Doited  States  has  given  fifty-three 
million  acres  of  puUic  land*  lo  foartean  States  and  TenK<»ieB  of  the 
Union  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  the  old  DrdiofiQce  of  1785,  it 
was  provided  that  one  section  of  every  township,  one  thirtj-sixtb  of 
all  the  pnblic  lands  of  the  United  States,  should  be  set  apart  and  heh) 
forever  sacred  to  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  In  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  it  was  declared  that  "  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessaiy  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  (d 
mankind,  schools  and  the  mean:!  of  educalicm  shall  forever  he  encour- 
aged." , 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $50,000,000  have  beea  given  in  the 
'United  States  by  private  individuals  for  the  support  of  schools.  We 
:have  thus  an  interest,  even  pecuniarily  considered,  hardly  second  to 
any  other.  "We  have  tolerably  complete  school' statbtica  trom  only 
seventeen  States  of  the  Union. 

.Our  Congressional  Library  contains  no  educational  reports  what- 
'Cver  from  the  remaining  nineteen.  In  those  seventeen  States  there 
are  90.835  schoob,  190,000  teachers,  5,107,285  pupils,  and  $34,000,- 
-000  annually  aj^troprialed  by  the  Legislatures  fcr  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  comnion  schools.  Notwithstanding  the  great  expend- 
itures entoiled  upon  them  during  five  years  of  war,  they  raised  by 
taxation  $34,000,000  annually  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
Id  several  States  of  the  Union  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the 
(ax,  imposed  ibr  State  purposes,  is  for  the  support  of  common 
schools.  And  yet,  gentlemen  are  impatient  because  we  wish  to 
occupy  a  short  time  in  considering  this  bill  I 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  repeating  ccHnmon-places  so  familiar 
to  every  gentleman  here,  as  that  our  system  of  government  is  based 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  But  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  all  our  educational  forces  should 
be  in  such  perfect  activity  as  at  the  preaent  day. 

^Iinorance — stolid  ignorance^is  not  our  most  dangerous  enemy. 
There  is  very  little  of  that  kind  <^  ignorance  among  the  white  popu- 
lation of  this  country. 

In  the  Old  World,  among  the  despotic  govemments  of  Europe  the 
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gresi  disfranchised  cUss-~tbe  pariahs  of  political  and  social  life—vire 
indeed  ignorant,  mere  inert  masses,  moved  upon  and  controlled  by 
the  inttlligent  and  cultivated  ari^kwracy.  Any  unrepresented  and 
hopelessly  disfranchised  class  in  a  government  will  ioevitablj  be 
■tnidt  with  intellectnal  paralysis.  Our  late  slaves  aSbrd  a  Bad 
illustmioiL 

Bnt  aowng  the  represented  and  voting  clasaes  of  this  ooontty, 
where  all  an  equal  before  the  law,  and  eveiy  man  ia  a  poUtical 
power  for  good  or  evil,  there  is  but  liule  of  the  Inertia  of  ignoranoe. 
The  alternatives  are  not  education  or  no  education ;  bat  shall  the 
power  of  the  atiien  be  directed  aright  towards  iadustry,  liberty,  and 
patriotism,  t^,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  false  theories  and  evil 
influeDcea,  shall  it  lead  him  oontinnally  downward  till  it  ruin  both 
him  and  the  government  P 

If  he  is  not  educated  in  the  scIkioI  of  virtue  and  integrity  he  will 
be  educated  in  the  Bcbool  of  vice  and  iniquity.  We  are,  therefore, 
afieal  on  the  sweeping  current ;  we  mnat  make  head  against  it,  or 
we  shall  go  down  with  it  to  the  saddest  of  destimea. 

According  to  the  cenaas  of  1860  there  were  1,216,811  free  white 
inhabitaote  <tf  the  United  States  over  twenty-one  yean  of  age  who 
oould  not  read  nor  write,  and  871,418  of  those  were  American.bom 
citizeos.  One-third  of  a  million  of  people  are  being  annually  thrown 
upon  our  shores  from  the  Old  World,  a  large  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
aneducal«d,  and  the  gloomy  tolhl  has  bean  swelled  by  the  4,000,000 
slaves  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  events  of  the  war. 

Such,  ^,  is  the  immense  force  which  we  muBt  now  OHi&ont  by  the 
genius  <rf  our  institotions  and  the  light  of  onr  dvilizatiwi.  How 
shall  it  be  done  P  An  American  citizen  can  give  but  one  answer. 
We  must  poor  npoD  them  all  the  light  of  our  puUic  schools.  We 
must  make  them  intelligent,  jndustrious,  patriotic  citizens,  or  fhey 
will  drag  us  and  our  children  down  to  their  level.  Does  not  this 
qnestion  rise  to  the  full  beighl  of  naticMial  importnnce  and  demand 
thebeateflbrtsof  statesmanship  to  adjust  it  P    Mr.Mimnhas  well  said: 

"  n&t  legidatorg  ftnd  rnlets  are  respooMble. 

"  Id  onr  cmuitTj  uid  ia  out  Umes  no  man  is  worth;  the  honored  nams  of  a 
•tatcamaD  tIw  does  not  indnde  the  highest  pTac(lcal)le  edacationof  the  people 
bi  all  of  lii*  fitnM  of  adminbtration, 

"  H«  m>  J  have  aloqneoce,  be  may  have  a  knoirledge  of  all  history,  diplomacj, 
juriaprndeuoe,  and  by  tbese  be  nwy  claim,  in  other  couDlries,  the  elevated  rank 
af  a  (tatecman,  bat  nuless  he  speaks,  plaas,  labors  at  all  Umes  and  in  all  ptacM 
for  the  enltore  and  edification  of  the  whole  people,  he  i*  not,  he  cannot  be  an 
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Genttemen  vho  have  dtscnesed  the  bill  this  morning  tell  us  that  it 
will  re§ult  in  great  expense  to  the  goremment.  Whether  tea  eoter- 
priae  is  expensive  or  not  is  altogether  a  relative  question,  to  be 
determined  bj  the  importance  of  its  object. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  as  a  nation  in  the  -waf  at  expenses  ?  Jn 
1632  we  organized  a  Coast  Sorve;  Bnrean,  and  have  expended 
millions  upon  it  Its  officers  have  triangalated  thousands  of  miles  of 
onr  coasts,  have  made  soundings  of  all  onr  bays  and  harbors,  and 
carefully  mapped  the  shoals,  breakers,  and  coast  lines  &om  our 
northern  boundary  on  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  extreme  northem  boundary 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  have  established  eight  hundred  tidal 
stations  to  observe  the  finctnations  of  the  tides.  We  have  expended 
vast  sums  in  order  perfectly  to  know  the  topography  of  our  coasts, 
lakes  and  rivers,  that  we  might  make  navigation  more  safe.  Is  it  of 
no  consequence  that  we  Explore  the  boundaries  of  that  ironderftil , 
intellectual  empire  which  indoAes  within  its  d<anain  the  fate  of  sue- 
oeeding  generations,  and  of  this  republic  P  The  children  of  to-day  will 
be  tbe  architects  of  our  coontry's  destiny  in  1 900. 

We  have  established  an  Astronomical  ObBervolory  where  the 
movements  of  the  stars  are  watched,  latitude  and  longitude  calculated, 
and  chroDometers  regulated  for  the  benefit  of  navigation.  For  this 
Observatory  we  pay  one  third  of  a  million  per  annum.  Is  it  of  no 
consequence  that  we  observe  the  movements-of  those  intellectual  lights 
which  shall,  in  the  time  to  come,  be  guiding  stars  in  our  national 
firmament  ? 

We  have  established  a  Light-House  Board  who  are  employing  all 
the  aids  of  science,  to  discover  the  beat  modes  of  regulating  the 
beacons  upon  our  shoreB ;  they  are  placing  buoys  as  way-maib  to 
guide  ships  safelyintoour  harbors.  Will  yoa  not  create  alight-hoase 
board  to  set  up  beacons  (br  tlie  coming  generation,  not  as  1i|^ts  to  the 
eye,  but  to  the  mind  and  heart,  that  shall  lead  them  safely  in  the 
perilous  voyage  of  life,  and  enable  them  to  transmit  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  those  who  shall  come  after  themF 

We  have  set  on  foot  a  score  of  expeditions  to  explore  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  the  I^es  and  rivers  of  this  and  other  countries. 
We  have  expended  money  without  stint  to  explore  the  Amaxon  and 
the  Jordan,  Chili  and  Japan,  the  gold  shores  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
ooi^r  cliffi  of  Lake  Superior ;  to  gather  and  publish  the  great  facts 
of  sdence,  and  to  exhibit  the  material  resources  of  physical  nature. 
Will  you  refuse  the  pitiful  sum  of  $13,000  to  collect  and  record  the 
intellectual  resources  of  this  country,  the  elements  that  lie  behind  all 
material  wealth  and  make  it  either  a  curse  at  a  blessing  ? 
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We  have  paid  three-<]uarters  of  a  mUlion  dollars  for  the  aorvey  of 
the  route  for  the  Pacific  mlroad,  and  have  published  the  results  at  a 
great  coet  in  thirteen  quarto  Tolumee,  with  accompanjing  m^a  and 
charts.  The  money  for  these  purposes  was  freely  expended,  and  nowj 
when  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  $13,000  to  aid  in  increasing  ihe 
intelligence  of  those  who  will  use  that  great  con^ental  highway 
when  it  is  completed,  we  are  reminded  of  our  debts,  and  warned 
against  increasing  our  expendiuirae.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  such  an  o1>- 
jeclioa  with  the  respect  that  always  is  due  in  thia  hall  of  legislation. 

We  have  eslablisbed  a  Patent  Office  where  are  annually  aocumo- 
lated  thousands  of  models  of  new  machinery  invented  by  our  people. 
Will  you  make  no  expenditure  ibr  the  benefit  of  the  intelligence  thM 
■hall  stand  behind  that  machinery  and  be  its  controller?  Will  you 
bestow  all  your  favors  upon  the  en^e,  and  ignore  the  engioeer?  I 
will  not  insult  the  intelUgence  of  this  House  by  waiting  to  prove  that 
'money  paid  for  education  is  ib«  most  economical  of  all  expenditure ; 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  reduce  crime  than  to  build  jails ;  that  school 
houses  are  less  expensive  than  rebellions.  A  tenth  of  our  national 
debt  expended  in  public  education  fifly  years  ago  wonld  have  saved 
OS  the  blood*  and  treasure  of  the  late  war.  A  far  less  sum  may  save 
our  children  from  a  still  greater  calamity. 

We  expend  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  to  prconote  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country ;  to  introduce  the  best  methods  in 
hasbandry.  Is  it  not  of  more  consequence  to  do  something  for  the 
farmer  of  the  future  than  for  the  farm  of  to-day  ? 

As  mao  is  more  precious  than  soil,  as  the  immorttd  spirit  is  nobler - 
than  the  clod  it  animates,  so  is  the  object  of  this  tnll  more  important 
than  any  mere  pecuniary  interest 

The  genius  of  our  government  does  not  allow  us  to  establish  a  com- 
palsory  syatem  of  education,  as  is  done  in  somd  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  There  are  States  in  thia  Union,  however,  which  have 
alopted  a  compulsory  system,  and  perhaps  that  is  well.  It  is  for  eadi 
State  to  determine.  A  distjngnished  gentleman  from  Shode  Island 
told  me  lately  that  it  is  now  the  law  in  that  State  that  every  child 
within  its  borders  shall  attend  school,  and  that  every  vagrant  child 
sludl  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  authorities  and  sent  to  school.  It 
may  be  well  for  other  Slates  to  pursue  the  same  course ;  bat  probably 
the  general  government  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Whether  it  has 
the  right  of  compulsory  control  or  not,  we  propose  none  in  this  bilL 

Bui  we  do  propose  to  use  that  power,  so  effective  in  this  country, 
of  letting  in  light  on  subjects,  and  holding  them  yp  to  flie  verdict  of 
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public  opinion.  If  it  coald  be  published  amniBlljr  from  this  caitPt<>li 
through  every  school  district  of  the  United  Slates,  that  there  iure 
States  in  tlie  tTnion  that  have  no  system  of  common  schools  ;  and  if 
tbeir  records  could  be  placed  beside  the  records  of  such  States  as 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennaylvania,  Ohio  and  other  States  that 
have   a  common   school  system,   the  mere   statement  of  the  fact 

'  would  rouse  their  energies,  and  compel  them  for  shame  to  educate 
their  children.  It  would  diame  oat  of  their  delinquency  all  tbe 
delinquent  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  called  upoik  to-day  to  point  to  that  in  my 
own  State  of  whiA  I  am  most  proud,  {  would  not  point  to  any  of  the 
flatning  lines  of  her  military  record,  to  the  heroic  men  and  tbe  bril< 
liant  officers  she  gave  to  tbe  late  contest:  I  would  not  point  to  any 
of  her  leading  men  of  tbe  past  or  the  present ;  but  I  would  point  to 
her  common  schools ;  I  would  point  to  the  honorable  fact  that  in  the 
great  strnggle  of  fire  years  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  she 
has  expended  $12,000,000  for  tbe  support  of  her  public  schools.  I 
do  not  include  in  that  amount  the  sums  expended  upon  our  higher 
instJtutianB  of  learning.  I  would  point  to  tbe  lact  that  fifty-two  per 
cent  of  (he  taxation  of  Ohio  for  the  last  five  years,  aside  ikmi  the 
war  tax  and  tbe  tax  for  tbe  payment  of  her  public  debt,  has  been  for 
tbe  Buppml  of  her  schools.  I  would  point  to  tbe  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, Clereland,  Toledo,  and  other  inties  of  the  State,  if  I  desired  a 
stranger  to  see  the  glory  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  to  tbe  thirteen 
thousand  school  houses  and  the  seven  hundred  thousand  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  to  the  $8,000,000  she  has  paid  for 
schools  during  the  last  year  alone.     This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 

'  proper  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  progress  and  glory  of  States. 
Gientlemen  tell  ns  there  is  no  need  of  this  bill — the  States  are 
doing  well  enough  now.  Do  they  know  through  what  a  struggle 
every  State  has  come  up,  that  has  secured  a  good  system  of  commoa 
schools.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  the  example  of  Pennsylvania.  Not- 
withstanding tbe  early  declaraticm  of  William  Feim — 

"That  which  makes  k  good  cooatltutiaa  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wla- 
dom  uid  virtue  ;  qualities  that  because  they  desceud  Dot  with  worldly  inherit, 
tmce  mnsC  be  carefnlly  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth,  for  which 
■pKTo  no  cost,  for  by  sach  parsimODy  all  that  is  saved  is  lost," 

notwithstanding  that  wise  master  builder  incorporated  this  sentimott 
in  hie  "  framework  of  government "  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
governor  and  council  *'  to  establish  and  support  public  schools ;"  not- 
withstanding Beiyamin  Franklin,  fivm  the  first  hour  he  became  a 
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cttiien  of  Penufi^vaBia,  iacnlcated  the  value  of  useful  kootrledge  tp 
ereiy  human  being  in  eveiy  walk  of  life,  and  by  bia  personal  and 
pecuniary  eBbrt  did  establish  schoul«  and  a  college  for  Fhiladetphia ; 
notwithsUmding  the  oonstitutioD  of  Penniylvania  made  it  obligatory 
upon  the  Le^elatuie  to  foster  the  educatloa  of  ibe  citiEens ;  notwith- 
■tuiding  fdl  Ais.  It  was  not  till  lSS3-d4  tbftt  a  Bystem  of  commoa 
schools,  supported  in  part  by  taxation  of  property  of  the  State,  ftx 
the  common  benefit  of  aD  the  children  of  the  State,  was  established 
by  law ;  and  although  the  law  was  passed  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  branches  of  the  Xic^lature,  so  ferugn  was  the 
idea  of  public  acboob  to  the  babits  of  the  peopie,  so  odious  waa  the 
idea  of  taxation  (or  this  purpose,  that  even  the  poor  who  were  to  be 
specially  benefited,  were  so  deluded  by  political  demagogues  as  to  clamor 
for  its  repeal. 

Mauy  members  who  voted  for  the  law  lost  their  nominations,  and 
othetv,  alihougb  nomiuated,  lo^  their  election.  Some  were  weak 
enough  to  pledge  Ihemselvee  to  a  repeal  of  the  law ;  and  in  the 
session  of  1835  t^ere  was  an  almost  certain  prospect  of  its  repeal 
and  the  adoption  in  its  place  of  on  odious  and  limited  provision  fi>r 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor  by  t^msdvea.  In  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  debate,  when  the  hearts  of  the  original  friends  of  the 
system  were  failing  from  fear,  there  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
one  of  its  eariy  champions,  one  who,  though  not  a  native  of  the  State, 
Jelt  the  disgrace  which  the  repeal  of  this  law  would  inflict,  tike  a 
knife  in  his  bosom ;  one  who,  though  no  kith  or  kin  of  his  would  be 
benefited  by  the  operations  of  the  system,  and  thoti|^  he  should  share 
its  burdens,  he  would  only  partake  with  every  dtizen  in  its  blessings ; 
one  who  had  voted  for  the  orginal  law  altliough  introduced  by  his 
political  opponents,  and  who  had  defended  and  gloried  in  his  vote 
before  an  angry  and  nnwilling  ocmstitneocy ;  this  man,  then  in  the 
beginning  of  his  public  career,  threw  himself  into  the  conflict,  and  by 
bis  earnest  and  brave  eloquence  saved  the  law,  and  gave  a  noble 
system  of  common  schools  to  Pennsylvania. 

I  doubt  if,  at  this  hour,  after  the  thirty  years  crowded  full  of  boo- 
cessfiil  labors  at  the  bar,  before  the  people,  and  in  baUs  of  legis- 
lation, the  venerable  and  distinguished  member  £Mr.  SteversJ,  who 
now  represents  a  portion  of  the  same  St^te  in  this  House,  can  recall 
any  speech  of  bis  life  with  half  the  pleasure  be  does  that^  for  no 
measure  with  which  his  name  has  been  connected  is  so  fraught  with 
blessings  to  hundreds  of  tiiousauds  of  children,  and  to  homes  innu- 
merable. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  his  brave  speedi,  and  I  ask 
the  clerk  to  read  the  passages  I  bave  marked : 
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"I  am  comparatiTelj  &'itruiger  unong  jon,  bom  in  uiother,  in  >  disUot 
Bute;  no  parent  or  kindred  of  miae  did,  does,  or  prob&blj  evet  will  d*eU 
vithiu  jour  borders.  I  h&ve  none  of  those  strong  cords  to  bind  loe  to  f  oar 
honor  and  jonr  interest;  jet,  if  tbereia  anj  one  thing  on  earth  which  I  ardent- 
ly dpure  aboTe  all  others,  it  La  to  see  PennsylvaniasUnding  up inher  intellectual, 
u  she  cocressedl;  does  In  faer  phjsicid  resoiircta,  high  alMve  aU  her  confederate 
rirals.  How  ahameful  then,  would  it  be  fbr  tlie«e  her  iuiti*e  sons,  to  feel  less 
so,  when  the  dust  of  their  ancestors  is  idingled  with  tier  loil,  their  fHends  «nd 
reiatireB  eiyoy  ber  present  ptospert;,  and  tbeir  descendants,  far  long  ages  to 
come,  will  partalie  of  her  happiness  or  misery,  her  glory  or  her  infamy ! "  •  • 

"  In  giricg  this  law  to  posterity,  joa  act  the  part  of  the  philanthropist,  by 
Iwstowtaig  npoD  the  poor  as  well  as  toe  rich,  the  greatest  earthly  boon  which 
they  are  capable  of  receiriag ;  you  act  the  part  of  the  philosopher  by  pointing, 
it  joa  do  not  lead  them,  up  the  hill  of  science ;  you  act  the  part  of  the  hero,  if 
it  be  true,  as  you  say,  that  popular  vengeance  follows  close  apou  yoor  foot- 
cteps.  Here  then,  if  yoa  wiah  true  popularity.  Is  a  theater  on  nbich  yon  may 
acquire  it."  •  •  • 

"  Let  all,  therefore,  who  would  sustain  the  character  of  the  philosopher  or 
lAilanthro;^  aostaiQ  tlils  law.  Those  who  would  add  thereto  the  glory  ttf 
the  bero,  can  acquire  it  here ;  for,  in  Che  present  state  of  feehng  in  Fennsyi- 
Tania,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  but  little  less  dangerous  to  tbe  public  man  is 
the  war-club  and  baltlc-aic  of  savage  igoorMice  than  to  tSe  lion-hearted  Bicbard 
was  the  keen  cimeter  of  the  Saracen.  He  who  would  oppMe  it,  either  through 
inability  to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  general  ednca^on,  or  from  nnwill- 
ingnesa  to  bestow  them  on  all  his  fellow  citixens,  even  to  the  lowest  and  tlie 
poorest,  or  from  dread  of  popular  vengeance,  seems  to  want  either  the  head  of 
the  philosopher,  the  heart  of  the  philauthroplst,  or  the  nerve  of  the  hero." 

He  hafl  lived  long  enough  to  aee  this  law,  which  be  helped  to  found 
in  1834,  and  more  than  aaj  other  man  was  instrumental  in  eaving 
from  repeal  in  1835,  expanded  and  consolidated  into  a  noble  sjatem 
of  public  instruction.  Twelve  thousand  schools  have  been  huilt 
hj  the  voluntary  taxation  of  the  people,  to  the  amount,  for  school 
houses  alone,  of  nearly  ten  million  dollars.  Many  millions  of  chil- 
dren have  been  educated  in  these  schools.  More  than  seven  hundred 
thou^nd  attended  the  public  schools  of  Penn^iylvania  in  1864-65, 
and  their  annnal  cost,  provided  hj  voluntarj  taxation  in  the  year 
1864,  was  nearly  three  miUion  dollars,  giving  employment  to  sixteen 
thousand  teachers. 

It  is  gloiy  enough  for  one  man  to  have  connected  his  name  so 
honorably  with  the  original  establishment  and  effective  defense  of 
such  a  system. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  young ;  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  parents  for  their  children,  are  agencies  power- 
ful enough  to  establish  and  miuntoin  thorough  and  comprehenuve 
eysteme  of  education. 
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This  BoggeeOoii  is  answered  hj  the  nnanitnous  voice  of  publicists 
and  political  economists.  Thej^  all  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  "  De- 
maod  and  Supply  "  does  sot  apply  to  educational  wants.  Even  the 
most  extreme  advocates  of  the  principle  of  laiues  faire  as  a  sound 
maxim  of  political  philosophy,  admit  that  govenuneots  must  interfere 
in  aid  of  educa^on.  We  must  not  wait  for  the  wantt  of  the  rising 
generation  to  be  expressed  in  a  demand  for  means  of  education.  We 
mnst  oorselvea  discover  and  supply  their  netdt,  before  the  time  for 
Bopplying  them  has  forever  passed.     John  Stuart  Mill  saya : 

"Bat  there  are  other  things,  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demaod  of  the 
BurkeC  ie  bj  no  means  a  lestj  things  of  which  the  utilit;  does  not  consist  in 
mimstering  to  incHnadoiis,  nor  tn  serriag  the  daily  uses  of  life,  and  the  want 
of  wliicb  is  least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest  This  is  peculiarl;  tru«  of 
Umn  things  which  are  cbleB;  useful  as  tentUng  to  raise  the  character  of  human 
brings.     The  nncoltivated  can  not  be  judges  of  cultivation. 

"Those  who  most  need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better,  nsuall;  desire  it  least, 
and  If  thej  desired  it,  would  be  incapable  of  finding  the  way  to  it  by  'heir  own 
Bgfata.  It  will  cootinnsUy  happen  oa  the  voluclary  system,  that,  the  end  not 
being  desired,  the  means  will  not  he  provided  at  all,  or  that  the  persons  reqnli^ 
lag  improvement  having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  erroneous  conception  of 
what  they  want,  tbe  supply  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market,  will  be 
aj  thing  but  what  is  really  required.  Now  any  well  inlentioned  and  tolerably 
drlllied  govenmient  may  think,  wiihout  presumption,  that  it  does,  or  ought  to 
possess  a  degree  of  cultivatiod  above  the  sTerage  of  the  eommuDitj  which  it 
rales,  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of  oflbring  better  educsUon  and 
better  instniction  to  the  people,  than  the  greater  number  of  them  would 
spontaneously  select 

"Education,  therefore,  Is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admissible  in  prin- 
dple  tfaat  the  government  should  provide  for  the  people.  The  case  is  one  to  • 
which  the  reasons  of  the  non-interference  principle  do  not  necessarily  or  uni- 
venallj  extend. 

"With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules  may, 
IcoDC«Te,juBtifi*bly  be  carried  still  further.  There  are  certain  primary  ele- 
ments and  means  of  knowledge  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that 
•n  hnman  beings  bom  into  the  commnniCy  should  acquire  during  childhood.  If 
their  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they  depend,  have  the  power  of  obcaining  for 
tbem  this  instroctlon,  and  fail  to  do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach  of  duty ; 
toward  tbe  children  themseWes,  and  toward  the  members  of  the  community 
generally,  who  are  all  liable  to  sniTer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of  ignor- 
ance and  want  of  educarion  in  their  fellow  citizens.  It  is,  therefore,  an  allowable 
exercise  of  government  to  Impose  on  parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving 
elementary  instruction  to  children.  This,  however,  can  not  &iriy  be  done  with- 
out taking  measnres  to  Insure  that  such  instruction  shall  always  be  accesdble 
to  then,  either  gratuitoudy   r  at  a  trifling  expense." 

TluB  is  the  testimony  of  economic  » 
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of  this  Congress  will  not  tbink  the  subject  of  education  too  Iiumble 
« theme  for  their  uMBt  serious  consideratioa.  It  has  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  beat  men  of  ancnent  and  modem  times, 
CBpecially  of  modern  statesmen  and  plulantliropistB. 

I  will  fortify  myself  in  the  posiliona  I  have  taken  by  quoting  the 
aatbority  of  a  few  men  who  are  justly  regarded  as  teachers  of  the 
human  race.  If  X  keep  in  their  company  I  can  i>ot  wander  far  frnn 
the  truth.    I  can  not  greatly  err  while  I  am  guided  by  their  counsel. 

In  his  eloquent  ess^  entitled  Wioj/  to  ettaiHth  a  Dree  Chmmm- 
wtalth,  Joha'Millon  said : 

"To  make  the  people  fittest  to  cliooM,  and  the  ehoeen  fltUEt  to  gorein,  will 
be  to  metid  our  corrupt  aad  faulty  educa^on,  to  teach  the  people  Tailh,  not 
without  virtue,  teoiperance,  modeat;,  sobrietj,  eccmanij,  juiCice  ;  not  to  admire 
wealth  or  lionor;  (o  hat«  turbulence  and  ambition;  to  plaM  everyone  ail 
piivate  welfare  acd  happinegs  in  the  public  peace,  i^rtj  aad  Mfely." 

England's  most  venerable  living  statesman,  Lord  Brougham,  en- 
forced the  same  truth  in  these  noble  words : 

'* Lairgirerg  of  England  1  I  charge  yc,  hare  a  caret  Be  well  asmred  that 
tlie  contempt  larlshed  upon  the  cabals  of  ConetuitiDople,  vben  the  council  dla> 
pnted  on  a  text,  while  the  enemy,  the  derider  of  all  their  teita,  was  thundering 
at  the  gate,  wHI  be  a  token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout  of  ani- 
Tenal  seom  which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  againat  joa,  if  joa 
stand  Mill  aad  intTer  a  Ike  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman, — Buffer  the  parent 
of  all  evil,  all  falsehood,  all  hjpocrtay,  all  diacharity,  all  self-aceking — hiio  who 
covers  over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfaltB  that  he  digs  for  the  souls  on 
which  he  preys, — to  stalk  aboot  the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates — stand  aCill 
•  and  stake  no  head  againit  him,  npon  the  vain  pretext  to  soothe  your  indolence, 
that  your  action  fe  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon  the  far  more  guilty 
■peculation,  that  by  ptaying  a  party  game  you  can  toni  the  hatred  of  confiicUug 
pn>fesaon  to  your  selflah  purposes  I 

"  Let  the  sol^r  be  abroad,  if  he  willi  ha  oan  do  nothing  in  this  age. 
There  is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person  less  impoaing — in  the  eye  of  some 
inngniScant.  The  Schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  hit 
pfinar,  ag^nst  the  soldier  la  fall  aniform  array." 

Lord  Brougham  gloried  in  the  title  of  schoolmaster,  and  contrasted 
his  woric  wilh  that  of  the  military  conqueror  in  these  words : 

"The  conqueror  BtollU  wtward  with  the  'pride,  pomp  and  circumstanoe  of 
war,'  binnera  flying,  shonla  rending  the  air,  gvns  thandertng,  and  marlial  mnsio 
pealing,  lO  drown  the  fhrielu  of  the  wounded  and  the  lamentations  for  the 
slain.  Kot  ^ins  the  schoolmaster  in  hi*  peaoetU  vooatlon.  Be  meditat«s  and 
prppnre!!  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bleaa  mankind;  he  slowly  gathers 
arouad  liim  those  whs  are  M  fanber  their  execution ;  be  quietly,  though  flrmlj, 
advances  in  his  humble  patli  laboring  steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  lo 
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dw  light  iD  the  receNet  of  Ignonme,  ud  torn  np  by  tb«  roota  the  WMdi  of 
tice.  Bis  is  a  progren  not  to  be  compered  with  tmj  thing  like  a  march ;  but 
Etlewlt  to  a  far  more  briUiant  triampti,  and  toltnrels  more  imperSababte  than  the 
deftrojer  of  bis  ipedea,  the  ecoorge  of  the  wortd,  eier  won." 

The  learned  snd  briUiant  GaiBOt,  who  regarded  hia  work  in  tbe 
office  of  Minister  of  Public  Instmctioo,  in  the  government  of  France, 
the  noblest  and  jnoet  valuable  woi^  cf  hia  life,  baa  letl  oa  tins  Tala- 
able  testimcKiy . 

"UniTecsal  edocation  ia  henceforth  one  of  the  gaaranlees  of  liberty  aod 
■ocial  stabilitj.  As  eTsrj  principle  of  oar  government  Is  fonndcd  on  justice 
and  reason,  to  diflfce  educ&tioa  among  tbe  people,  Co  derelop  their  underdtsnd- 
ingi  and  enlighten  their  minds,  ia  to  atreugthen  their  conBtituliooal  goveniment 
and  secure  its  stabilitj." 

In  luB  Farewell  Addresa,  Waehington  wrote  these  words  <rf  wise 


"  Promote,  as  an  ol^eot  of  primarj  importanee,  InstitntioiM  for  the  genera] 
diffluioa  of  knowledge.  Id  proportion  ta  tbe  structure  of  a  gOTemment  ^ves 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  ia  essenUal  that  public  o[nnioa  should  be  eoDghteDed." 

In  his  Inatignral  Message,  when  first  tokiag  the  PresiAotial  dtair, 
tlie  elder  Adama  said : 

"The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  legislature  in  making  liberal  appropria- 
tions in  money  for  the  beneSt  of  acbools,  aoademiea  and  colleges,  ia  an  equal 
honor  to  them  and  to  their  conaUtuents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration  for  letters 
and  science,  and  ■  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North  and  Soath  America 
and  to  tbe  world.  Qi«ai  is  tnitli — great  li  Ubertj — great  is  humanity— «nd 
die;  must  and  wiU  preTaU," 

Chancellor  Kent  used  this  dedded  language : 

"The  parent  who  sends  hia  eon  into  the  world  nrndncated,  defrauds  the 
Mamnnit;  of  a  lawfol  dtiaen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance." 

I  shall  otmolude  the  oitadoa  of  opinions  with  the  atinii^  words  of 
Edward  Ererett: 

"  I  know  not  to  what  we  can  better  liken  tbe  strong  appetence  of  the  Bind 
for  improvement  than  to  a  biuiger  and  thint  aAer  knowledge  and  truth, 
■01  how  can  we  better  desoribe  the  proTince  of  edocation  than  to  aaj,  it  does 
that  for  tbe  Intelltct  which  ia  done  (br  the  bod?,  when  It  receives  the  care  sod 
Boorishment  whkih  are  necessary  for  its  grovttt,  health  and  strength. 

"Troni  this  comparison  I  think  I  derive  new  viewa  of  the  Importanoe  of 
edneatioti.    It  la  now  a  solemn  duty,  s  tender,  Mct«d  trosL 

**  What!  feed  a  ehDd^  body,  and  let  Uisenlbnngevt  pauper  his  IlniM  sad 
BtRrral^foealttesl 
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"PUnt  the  Mrth,  ootm  ■  thonunil  hllU  wltb  joar  drorea  of  cittle,  pnrmie 
the  fish  t«  their  hiding  plaoes  in  the  sea,  aod  spread  out  your  wheat  fielde  acroM 
the  pbioi  ia  order  to  supply  the  nruita  or  Ih&t  Ijody,  nbich  will  eopn  be  as 
cold  and  senaelesa  as  their  poureel  clod,  aad  let  the  pure  sinrilual  essence  within 
yoti,  nitb  all  its  glorious  cupacldes  for  improTement,  laoguish  and  pice  I  What  I 
bnild  factorieB,  tnra  in  rivers  upon  the  waterwheels,  aacbuD  the  imprisoned 
BpiiiU  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for  iLe  body,  and  let  the  soul  renttiu 
unadorned  and  lukedl 

"What!  send  out  jour  Teasels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with 
the  mouslers  of  the  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  np  your 
dwellings  and  workshops,  aud  protongiag  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  and  permit  Chat  vital  spark,  which  Ood  has  kindled,  which  He  has 
introsted  to  our  core,  to  be  fanned  iblo  a  bright  and  heare|ly  flame ;  permit  it, 
1  say,  to  languish  and  go  out  I " 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  maay  good  things  have  beea  s^d,  and  bo 
few  thi&ga  done  b;  our  national  etaieemen  in  &TOr  of  education.  If 
we  inquire  what  haa  been  done  by  the  governments  of  other  countries 
to  support  and  advance  public  education,  we  are  compelled  to  confess 
yiitii  shame  that  every  government  in  Christendom  has  given  a  more 
intelligent  and  effective  support  to  schools  than  has  our  own. 

The  free  cities  of  Germany  organized  the  earliest  school  systems 
after  the  teparation  of  church  and  stale.  The  present  schools  of 
.  Hamburg  have  existed  more  than  1,000  years.  The  earliest  school 
codes  were  Iramed  in  the  Duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  in  156^,  and  in  the 
Eleclorale  of  Saiony  in  1580.  Under  these  codes  were  established 
ayatems  of  schools,  more  perfect,  it  is  claimed,  than  the  school  system 
of  any  Stale  of  the  American  union.  Thdr  systems  embraced  the 
gyinnasium  and  the  university,  and  were  designed,  as  their  laws 
expressed  it,  "  to  carry  youth  from  the  elements  to  the  degree  of 
culture  demanded  for  oSices  in  church  and  state." 

The  educational  institutions  of  Prussia  are  too  well  known  to  need 
a  comment.  It  is  a  sufficient  index  of  tbeir  aim  and  high  character 
that  a  late  Prussian  school  officer  s^d  of  bis  offidal  duties : 

"  I  promised  God  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Pnisrian  peBBant.child  aa  a 
being  who  could  complun  of  me  before  Qod  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the 
best  education  as  a  man  and  achrisUao  which  it  was  posdble  for  me  to  provide." 

France  did  not  think  herself  dishonored  by  learning  from  a  nation 
which  she  had  lately  conquered ;  for  when,  in  1831,  she  began  to 
provide  more  fully  for  the  education  of  her  people,  she  sent  the  phil- 
osopher Cousin  to  Holland  and  Prussia,  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
schools  of  those  States.  Guizot  was  made  Minister  of  Public  In- 
■tnicdoQ,  and  held  the  office  from  1882  to  1887.    Li  1833  the  rqrart 
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of  Couaiu  wai  published,  and  the  educational  BTstem  of  France  was 
eMabliahed  on  the  Pruseuin  modeL 

No  portion  of  his  brilliant  career  reflects  more  honor  upon  Guizot 
than  hU  five  years'  work  for  the  achoola  of  France-  The  fruits  of 
hia  labors  were  not  lost  in  the  reToluttoos  that  followed.  The  present 
emperor  is  giving  his  best  effi>rt8  to  the  perfoction  and  muntenance 
of  sclioola,  and  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  profession  of  the  teacher 
more  honorable  and  desirable  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

Through  the  conrteay  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  have  obtained 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  InstnictioQ  in  France, 
which  exhibits  the  present  state  of>  education  in  that  empire. 

At  the  last  enumeration  there  were  in  France,  in  the  colleges  and 
lyceums,  65,832  pnpils,  in  the  secondary  schools,  200,000,  and  in  the 
piimary  or  commoiT  schools,  4,720,284. 

Be»des  the  large  amount  raised  by  local  taxation,  the  imperial 
government  appropriated,  during  the  year  1865,  2,849,051  francs  for 
the  support  of  primary  schools. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  regular  professions  in  France,  and  the  govern- 
ment offers  prises,  and  bestows  iionora  upon  the  snocessful  instructor 
of  children.  During  the  year  1865, 1,154  prises  were  distributed  to 
teochcn  In  primary  schools. 

An  order  of  honor,  ^nd  a  medal  worth  250  francs,  is  awarded  to 
the  best  teacher  in  each  commuaQ. 

After  a  long  and  faithful  service  in  his  profession,  the  teacher  is 
retired  on  half  pay,  and,  if  broken  down  in  health,  is  pensioned  for 
life.  In  1865,  there  were  4,245  teachers  on  the  pension  list  of 
France.  The  Minister  says  in  his  report :  "  The  Btatesmen  of  France 
have  determined  to  show  that  the  country  knows  how  to  honor  those 
who  serve  her  even  in  obscurity." 

Since  1863, 10,243  Ubraries  for  the  use  of  common  schools  have 
been  established,  and  they  now  conttun  1,117,352  volumes,  more  than 
a  third  of  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  imperial  government. 
Half  a  million  text-books  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  children  who 
are  too  poor  to  buy  them.  It  is  the  policy  (^  France  to  afibrd  the 
means  of  education  to  every  child  in  the  empire. 

When  we  compare  the  conduct  of  other  governments  with  our 
own,  we  can  not  accuse  ourselves  so  much  of  illiberality,  as  of  reck- 
less tolly  in  the  ^plication  of  onr  Uberality  to  the  support  of  schools. 
No  government  has  expended  so  much  to  so  little  purpose.  To  four- 
teen States  alone  we  have  given,  for  the  support  of  schools,  83,000 
sqvare  miles  of  land ;  or  an  amount  of  territory  nearly  equal  (o  two 
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iucii  Statefl  as  Ohio.  But  how  has  tbU  boimtifiil  ^proguutioa  been 
applied  ?  This  chapter  Jo  onr  bisiot?  has  nevw  been  writun.  Ho 
member  of  this  House  or  the  Senate)  no  executive  officer  of  the 
government  now  knows,  and  no  man  ever  lUd  know,  what  dieposition 
has  been  made  of  this  immenae  bounty.  lliiB  bill  requirea  ibe 
Commiseioner  of  Educatkoi  to  report  to  Caognx  what  lands  hava 
been  givMi  to  schools,  and  bow  tite  proceeda  have  been  applied.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  follow  ihti  example  of  our  &tl)en  in  giving,  let 
tu,  at  It^aet,  perpetuate  the  record  of  their  liberality,  and  preserve  its 
beneficent  results. 

Mr.  Speaker :  I  have  thus  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  exhibited  the 
magnitude  (£  the  interests  involved  in  die  educotioD  of  American 
youth ;  the  peculiar  condition  of  a&ira  which  demand  at  this  time, 
an  increase  of  our  educational  forces ;  tlie  &ilure  of  a  majority  of 
the  StAt>?9  to  establish  school  systems ;  the  long  struggles  through 
which  others  have  passed  in  achieving  succeas,  and  the  humiliating 
contnb^t  between  the  action  of  our  government,  and  those  of  other 
nations  in  reference  to  education;  but  I  can  not  ckiM  without 
referring  to  the  bearing  of  this  measiye  upon  the  peculiar  work  of 
this  Congress. 

When  the  history  of  the  XXXIX  Congress  is  written,  it  will  be 
recorded  that  two  great  puqwses  inspired  it,  and  made  their  imprue 
npon  all  its  eRbrts,  viz :  to  build  i)p  free  States  on  the  ruina  of 
slavery,  and  to  extend  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Before  the  divine  Architect  builded  order  out  <^  cbaoa,  He  said, 
"let  there  be  light."  Shall  wo  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of  building 
up  free  States  without  expellmg  the  darkness  in  which  slavery 
shrouded  them?  Shall  we  enlai^e  (he  boundaries  of  dtiz«iship and 
make  no  provision  to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen  ? 

I  share  most  fully  in  the  osiarations  of  this  Ccngress,  and  give  my 
most  cordial  support  to  its  policy ;  but  I  believe  its  work  will  prove 
a  disastrous  failure  unleas  it  makes  the  sciioolmaster  its  ally,  and  aids 
him  in  preparing  the  children  (^  the  United  Stotea  to  periect  the 
woi^  now  begun. 

The  stork  is  a  sacred  bird  in  Holland,  and  is  protected  by  public 
law,  because  it  destroys  those  insects  which  would  undermine  the 
dikes  and  let  the  sea  again  overwhelm  the  rich  fields  of  the  Nethei^ 
lands.  Shall  this  government  do  nothii^  to  foster  and  strengthen 
thoae  educational  agencies  which  ahme  can  shield  the  coming  genera- 
tion from  ignorance  and  vice,  and  make  it  the  impregnable  bulworic 
of  liberty  and  law  ? 
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I  koow  that  Qua  meoaure  presents  few  Attractions  to  those  whose 
diief  work  ia  to  mttch  the  political  movements  that  relate  only  to 
nominating  cmiveDtions  and  elections.  The  mere  polilician  will  see 
in  it  nothing  valoable,  for  the  millions  of  chiUr^i  to  be  benefited  by 
it,  can  give  him  no  votes.  Bnt  I  appeal  to  those  who  care  more  lor 
the  futnre  safety  and  gloty  of  this  nation  than  for  any  mere  tempo- 
rary advantage,  to  aid  in  giving  to  education  ths  public  recognition 
and  active  support  of  the  Federal  government. 


The  fiiwl  Ktitm  of  (he  Houae  od  the  bill  wu  not  reaalied  till  tlie  1  Mh  of  Jane, 
when  tbe  question  being  taken  b;  jeuaadiujs,  it  was  piesed  b;  a  rote  of  fO 
jew  to  44  Q<;3,  with  lbs  following  till?  and  provuions 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEPABTICENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Bt  U  tnaettd  bu  the  Hermit  and  Howui  of  Reprttenlidive*  of  the  Uniitd  Stale* 
0/  America  in  Congria  aaanblid,  Tfaat  Ibera  shall  be  eslabliabed,  at  the  citj 
of  Wsstdngton,  s.  Departmencof  Education  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  su^ 

--•-—;  and  facts  aa  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  ei 

" -*  ""erritories,  and  of  difl'using  auch  infomiBtion 

magement  of  Bchoola  and  school  sjstems,  a  

d  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establiRhmenC  and 
mainienance  oi  emcient  school  Bf«l«iiis,  and  Otberwise  promote  the  CMUe  of 
education  throughout  the  cooutrj. 

Sic.  %  Andbtii  furthtr  ttmcUd^  That  there  shall  be  appointed  b;  the  I  resi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Comuiitiaiooer  of 
Education,  who  shall  t»e.  intnisted  with  the  maoagemeal  of  the  department  here- 
in estabtinhed,  and  who  shall  receive  a  Baiarj  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  who  shall  bare  anthoritj  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  depart- 
ment, who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk 
who  shall  reoeive  a  salarj  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one 
clerk  who  shall  receiie  a  salary  of  sikteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  said 
clerks  shall  be  lubject  to  ttie  appointing  and  remoTiug  power  of  the  Commls- 
tiooeT  of  Education. 

Sec.  3.  And  bi  it  further  matUd,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  EdHcatioa  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results  of 
his  inTCBtigatloas  and  labors,  together  with  a  MatemenI  of  such  fads  ana 
lecommendations  as  will,  in  bis  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  this 
departmcDt  is  established.  In  the  first  report  made  by  tbe  Commi>ieioner  of 
EdncatioQ  under  this  act  there  shall  he  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 
grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  edncatiou,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  lunds  arising 
tnerefroni,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
determined. 

Bec.  4.  And  be  ilfurlher  maettd,  That  the  Commisdoner  of  Public  Hjildlngs 
ii  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  Um 
department  herein  established. 

The  Bin,  in  the  Senate,  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Jo- 
diclarj,  who  recommended  its  passage  without  amendment;  and,  atler  adebata 
on  the  2Slh  of  Feb.,  18R7,  on  a  laotion  to  eubatitule  'Bureau  for  Department, 
was  passed  withoat  divinoB  00  the  1st  of  Harcb,  and  signed  by  the  President 
on  tbeSd.  OntfacllthofMsroh,  Hhbt  Babmako  was  Dominated  by  Preddent 
JoEwms,  on  the  Ifith  was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Benate,  ud 
on  the  ITth  entered  on  the  duties  of  CommissioiMT  of  Eduoation. 
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MATIUNAL  DIPARTMBNT  OP  EDUCATION. 

Ths  naderatgaed  dcairei  to  obtain,  m  «tri;  «a  pnotieable,  accnnte  ttiit  em- 
denud  tnfomution  of  tb«  desigDMion,  hiatoiy,  uid  preKQt  coDiUtion  of  tr*tj 

InBtiCudon  tad  Agsnc;  of  EducaUon  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  came,  red- 
deacD,  and  gpecial  work  of  every  person  In  the  BdminiBtration,  instruction.  Hid 
nunigement  of  the  same.  Any  reapoDW  to  this  Circniar  in  reference  to  anj  In- 
BtitiitJon,  Agency,  or  eubject  included  in  the  following  Schedule,  addrea^ed  to  the 
Dipattmtnt  of  Edtieation,  Waihington,  O.  C,  and  iDdoned  "offlcial,"  a  enti- 
tled, by  direction  of  the  Poetmaatcr  General,  to  be  oonvejed  by  mail /rM  of  poal- 
tgt,  and  will  be  Ibaukfully  reoeived  by 

HENBT  BARNARD, 
Commimentr  t^f  Edueatioii,  WaMngton,  D.  C. 


B.    Sratem  at  Pnklle  InalracllMi. 

G.  Incarparatcd  KDitltNtivn*,  mnd  vther  Schaal*  »nd  A.%tm- 
clea  •!  CdDCBtlon* 

I.  ELEMENTAKI  OK  FKIHAKY  EDUCATION. 

(Public,  FrivaU.  isd  DnmiulJuiiili  an^  fui  boj<  or  |lik.) 

II.  ACADEMIC  OR  BECONDABY  EDUCATION. 

•    (IiMituthMi  Buinly  dnoud  uilBiliw  Htuufiii  In  O*  ElenaBiarr  SbIiooK  and  (o  imjanUoG 
fot  Csllei*  DC  apHritI  Bcbmli) 

in.  COLLECIATB  OB  SUPEBIOD  EDUCATION. 

(Isiiliiilian  EDlilkd  b;  Isw  u  (imU  tht  l(«n>  of  Bacbeln  DfArtt  IH  BeimH.) 

IV.  FROPESSIONAL,  HFECIAL,  OR  CLASS  EDUCATION. 

(Initilutlgn  hiiini  ipaakl  Mailia  and  Uaiaiaf.  hcIi  •■— L  TbnlOfy.  S.  Law.  I,  MaU- 
da*,  t.  THchiiif.  S.  Afticulun.  D.  AielillKliin,  |Deii|D  lad  CoaiUuaiin.)  7.  TMbovl- 
■(J— Foljueliiiie.  S.  EnfiHviDi.  fCmlur  Uaetiimul.)  S.  Wat.  (a>  land  at  hi.)  10.  Baal- 
a«  gt  Trails.  11.  NaiifalJiia.  ll  UiBlnf  and  Uatallain.  IS-  Diawiaf  and  Palati^. 
It,  MuiiD.  15.  D«r.aiutah  16.  Bliad.  11.  Idiotic  IS.  Jumila  DStadgn.  IB.  Otpnana 
90.  Oitb.  ai.  Colond  «  F^aedmea.  IS.  HanuiJ  or  laduilrial.  SO.  AM  truffM  ttnt— 
wek  aa  Chcminrr  and  iu  appligaiigni— Hoihini  lAD|uafn-~NMiilal  Biitaty  and  Gaalo(r— 
BMaai  (lul  IU  ap|>li«lioii<,-~Fhuinaej— VaUnuir  BuigarT,  kc) 

V.  BUFFLEMBNTAHV  EDUCATION. 

1.  Sucdaj  and  UHion  8cIkio]>.  S.  Appmlia  Bchi»l(.  3.  Eienlng  Seboola.  d.  CMinaisf 
Laataia.  9.  L]r»aiM  fot  Drtietaa.  S.  Readinf  Rotaia— Feriodiab.  T.  LiliraiisarBalnaBea 
at  Circulation.  B.  GyBiaulDaH,  Baal  and  Ball  CluU,  and  olbgi  Atblwie  Euteiica.  S.  Fab 
III  Gaidena.  Patb  and  C«c«t>.    JO.  JftI  ipmfii  ttnt. 

VI.  SOCIETIEU,  INSTlTUTEa.  MUSEUMS,  CABINTFS.  AND  CALLERIES  FOR 
THE  ADVAA'UEMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  SCIENCE,  UTERATUR^  AND  THE  ABT& 

VII.  EotoATIONAL  AND  OTHER  PEKIODICAIA 

vnL  BCUOOL  FUNDS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTFONB. 
d.  LEGISLATION  (STATE  OR  HUNICIFAL)  REBFECnNO  EDUCATION. 
X.  SCHOOL  AaCHFTECniRE. 
xn,  FBNAL  AND  CHARrpABLE  INffTITUTIONB, 

Xn.  CHURCHES  AND  OTHER  AfiENCIEB  OF  BELIOIOUH  INHTIDCTIDN. 
XUI.  REPORTS  AND  OTRBR  FUBLlCATtONB  ON  BCHOOI^  AND  RDUCATtON. 
XIT.  MEMOIRS  OF  TEACHERS,  AND  FROHOTERB  OF  EDUCATION. 
XV.  EXAMINATIONS  {COMPETmVE.  OR  OTHESWISR)  FOB  ADtOsnOH  TO 
NATIONAL  OR  BTATB  SCHOOLS,  OR  TO  FVBLIC  BKRVICB  OF  ANT  KlNft 
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EDUCAHONAl  UND  POUCI  OF  THE  CSITED  STATES. 


The  Act  establiBhing  the  Department  of  Education  makea  it  the 
dnty  of  tbe  GommiBsioner  in  hia  first  report  "  to  present  a  state- 
men^of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  b;  GongresB  to  promote  edn- 
eatioQ.  and  the  inanDer  in  which  these  aereral  tmsts  hare  been  managed, 
the  amount  of  fnnds  aiieing  tberefrom,  and  tbe  annnal  proceeds  of  tbe 
same  aa  far  as  can  be  determined." 

The  following  accoDDt  of  the  Educational  Land  Policy  of  tbe 
Unitei  States,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  Oongreseional  land  grants 
in  Minnesota  oie  printed  in  advance  of  tbe  report,  not  only  to  diffuse 
infbrraation,  but  to  indicate  tbe  n^itnre  of  the  statistics  that  the  Depart- 
ment desires  to  rective. 

Tbe  growth  of  the  public  sentiment  that  led  Congress  to  ioangnrate 
the  system  of  Innd  grants  for  education  was  gradual.  The  first  sel- 
tlers  of  MasiacbuBetts  and  Gonnec^cut  from  the  earliest  period  set 
apart  lands  for  schools.  In  other  colonies,  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  intelligent  men  felt  the  importance  of  some  public  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  people,  as  private  benevolence  was 
found  to  be  fitful  and  wholly  inadequate.  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson, 
Pieeident  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  New  York  city,  on 
April  10,  1762,  wrote  to  Archbishop  Seeker — 

I  b«g  leave,  m;  Lord,  to  obaerve  that  it  is  a  (freat  pity  wben  patenta  are  ^nted, 
■t  they  often  are,  for  laree  tiacU  of  iund  no  provinioQ  in  m  &da  for  relipon  and 
•ehoola.      I  wisb,  therelore,  instrnclloiis  were  gWna  to  out  cuTemora  never  to 
gnnt  patents  for  tonnships  or  village)  or  large  manors  wiiboal  reqnirliig  the  . 
patenteu  to  seqaeeter  a  competent  portion  (nr  tbe  support  of  reli^on  and  schoola. 

Early  in  1784  Geo^ia,  in  an  act  relative  to  tbe  survey  of  loods  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  uses  this  language ; 

And  irbereu  ttie  enconra^ment  of  religion  and  learning  is  an  object  of  great 
inportance  to  any  commauity,  and  mtut  tend  to  tlie  proapeilty,  happioass,  and 
advantage  of  the  same. 


The  next  year  an  act  establishing  a  university  was  passed,  a  tmatee 
(^  which  was  William  Honstonn,  a  member  of  the  Oongress  of  the 
United  States  from  that  State,  and  one  of  the  committee,  as  will  be  seen, 
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tb&t  reported  a  bill  witb  the  provision  aetliiig  apart  a  cert^Q  pi 
of  land  in  eacli  towasbip  of  the  weatera  territory  for  echool  pur] 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferaon,  aa  Chairman  of  s 
mittee  for  that  purpose,  preaented  to  the  Gon^se  of  the  Gonfede 
an  ordinance  respecting  the  disposition  of  public  hmda.  Tbia 
contained  no  reference  to  schools  or  education.  On  the  4tli  of  i 
1785,  anottier  bill  for  the  sale  of  western  lands  was  introduci 
whom  not  etatedt  and  on  the  IGth  was  recommitted  by  CongreE 
committee  of  twelye.* 

This  committee  on  the  fourteenth  of  April  reported  "  An  ordi 
fbraacertaiuii^  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  terri 
which  contained  the  fullowiug  paragraph  : 


er  according  to  tho  will  of  the  m^ority  of  the  mi 

On  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month.  Ur.  Pinckney,  of 
Oarolina,  seconded  by  Mr.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  stril 
"for  the  anpport  of  religion,"  and  insert  "  for  religions  and  chai 
uses."  Mr.  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Tork,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  the  word, 
ligious  and."  On  the  question,  Shalt  the  words  moved  to  be  i 
out  staled  1 

*  The  commltl^  were  Pierce  Long,  of  New  Hampsbiiv,  Kafua  Kiu^,  i 
eacknsetts,  David  Howetl,  of  Rhode  Isload,  Wm.  8.  Johnson,  of  Concocti 
R.  Livingston,  of  New  Yoric,  Charles  Stswart,  of  New  Jersoj,  Joseph  tian 
Pennejlvsnia,  John  Heoiy,  of  Maryland,  Wm.  Orajaon,  of  Virginia,  Huj 
liamaou,  of  North  Carolina,  John  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  aai  Wm.  Uoi 
of  Oeorgia. 

BnfoB  King  gradnated  at  Hirrard,  in  1777. 

David  Howell,  bom  in  Hew  Jenej,  graduated.at  Princeton,  in  176G,  a 
at  one  time  Professor  of  MatbemaUcs  in  Brown  Univeisitf . 

Wm.  8.  JohnsoDiSonof  Dr.  Samuel  Johneon,  graduated  at  Yala,  1744,  I 
of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Oxford,  ai 
later  period  Pre^dent  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  city. 

John  Henry  graduated  at  Prineetoo,  in  1769. 

Bngh  Williamson  graduated  at  College  of  Pbiladelphia,  now  Uurvc] 
Penniylvania,  in  1757,  and  had  boeo  Prolessor  of  Mathemati«a  theran. 

R.  R.  Livingston  graduated  at  King's  (now  Colnmbia)  College,  New  Yoi 
In  1765,  and  in  aftsr  life  encouraged  Fulton  in  propelling  boats  by  ateam,  a 
President  of  tha  Academy  of  Floe  Aits. 
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The  vote  waa  as  folloTB  :• 

Statu  voting  Afi. 

N«*r  HninpghiiB Ur.  Poster. 

Ne*r  Hsiapsbire Hr  Long. 

MivuaetmBetls Ur.  HoiMd. 

UuBMbuMtU Ur  King. 

Connecticat Ur.  Johoson. 

PtDDBjIvtnim Ur.  Gardner. 

PannijlTSDw Ur.H^nr;. 

D«I»wftn Ur.  ViniDr. 

Dekware Ur  BedCnd. 

f^rginis Hr.  Uonroe. 

TirgiDiK Hr  Lee. 

ViigiDU Ur.OrtjMD. 

Soiuh  Cnrolina Mr,  Pinckney. 

Otorgift Ur.  Hoosuran. 


SmUl  TOttHg  If  a. 

Rhode  IslMid.. . Ur.  EU«7. 
Rbotli- Island..  Ur.Howi-ll. 

U»r;lsnd Ur,  HcH>nry. 

Uarjittnd Ur.  Henry. 

Uarjland Ur.  Hindnun  (sje.) 


NowTork Mr,  Smith  (no.) 

New  York Ur.  Haring  (aye,) 

Korib  Carolina..  Ur.  WilliarnsDn  (ayt,) 
North CataUna..Ur.Sitgreavee  (na.) 


So  the  qncfltioD  whb  lost  and  tfa«  words  were  itricken  oat. 

Ur.  Ellerjr,  of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  b^  Mr.  Smith,  of  New  Yoik, 
DOW  moved  to  strike  out  all  that  which  related  to  setting  apart  a  sec- 
tion for  the  snpport  of  religion.  Ou  the  qaeation,  Shall  tlie  words, 
"and  the  section  immediately  adjoiaiag  the  same  to  the  northward, 
for  the  support  of  religion,"  stand  I 

The  vote  was  as  follows ;  * 


State*  BBUnf  So. 

Bhode  laland . . .  Ur.  Ellery. 
Rhode  Iflland...  Mr.  Howeil. 

Huyland Ur.  UcHenrj. 

Maryland Hr.  J.  Henry, 

Msiyland Mr. Hindmiin  (aye.^' 


Sittti  eating  Aft. 

Hew  Hampahir* Mr.Fonter. 

Mew  Hampihiie Mr.  Iiong. 

MufwchiueHa Mr.  Bolton. 

UanachuwtU Mr.  King 

Conneciicac .Mr  Johneon. 

Pennsylvania Ur.  Gardoer. 

Pennsylvania Mr.  W.Henry. 

Delaware Mr.  Vining. 

Delaware Mr.  Bedford. 

Virginia Ur.  Uonroe. 

'^rgima Ur.  Lee. 

Vi^'nia Ur.  Grayson. 

Sonlh  Carolina Ur.  Piocknay. 

Georgia Hr.  HuusCano. 

So  the  qneation  was  lost  and  the  words  were  etrickt-n  oat. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  and 
seconded  by  Ur.  King,  of  Massachnsetta,  farther  to  amend  the  pars- 
graph  by  inserting  af^r  the  word  "  schools  "  the  following :  "  and  the 
section  immediately  adjoining  the  stune  to  the  northward,  for  charitable 
nsee ;"  which  amendment  was  loet. 

'  Congress,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  voted  by  States.  To  adopt  a 
neasore  the  vote  of  seven  Stales  was  reqaired,  and  in  ceitoin  coses  nine.  Hi* 
TMe  of  a  State  was  not  counted  nnless  at  least  two  members  were  pie«<-nt 


New  York Hr.  Smith  (no.) 

Sew  York Mr.  Earing  (aye.) 

North  Carolina. .  Ur.  Williamson  (ayo.) 
NortbCa[oliuB..:.!r.Sitgtearea  (no.) 
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The  Tote  wm  h  rolknre ; 

SImUm  iXiaf  Aft.  I  SMm  MtiV  -"Ki^ 

„      „         .  „    „  XcwToifc Ut.Bmalh. 

K*wH»ail»ho*....Mr.Fi»UT.  KewTorft Mr  HMnug. 

Jhw  BuB|i*lnn Mr  Lon;.  Ifwrlaid Ib.lUB^ir. 

lk»MtiiueUa Mi.Boluo.  Hujluid Mr.J  HeniT. 

Jf**^'""*'* ^  ?*?K  I   lUrjtand llr.HiDdii»o(«je.) 

CoBDeeticnt -,Mr  Jobuou  ,  ^        ^  - .  . 

Delawuc Mr  Tiriny  S-lc  A«W. 

Del>waie Mr  Bedford.  NortIiCvi>lin>--Hr.Willwiiuan(^r*.) 

Tireinia Ur. Monna.  I   !tofUiCKviiiM..Mr SitciMm (im>.> 

TL-Kinu MrLM>.  .  Ebode  bbod- .Mr.  Elkir;  (do.V 

TirgiDiA Mr  Gr'jroo.  \   BbodaIdMid...Mr.UowrU  (aje.) 

Sooth  Caroliiw Ht.Pinekitej.  '.  Pannj^Iiriuua..  Jb.Qardner  (kje.) 

GcoTfia Mr. Hotutoon.  |  Peiui«7lTaiiiA...Mr.W.Haiii7(Do.) 

On  Hay  SO,  1785,  tlie  ordinance  u  BnaHy 
with  th^  following  provition  for  ednealion : 


The  OrdinnDce  of  1787  "  fw  the  gorerament  of  Uk  Territory  north- 
veet  of  the  river  Ohio"  confirmed  the  proviMon  of  1785,  and  declared 
tbat  ''religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  neceuary  to  good  gorem- 
ment  and  the  bappineM  of  mankind,  echoob  and  the  means  of  edncation 
shall  be  forever  encooraged."  A  few  days  aAer  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance,  regnlatione  were  made  for  the  sale  of  the  weetcni  territory, 
and  in  these  it  was  provided  that  lot  No.  16  in  each  township  sbonld 
b-:;  given  perpetually  for  achools,  and  tli&t  "  lot  No.  29  in  each  Mmi- 
ship,  or  fVactional  part  of  a  township,  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the 
pnrpoiea  of  religion ;"  and,  further,  that  "  Dot  more  than  two  cooiplete 
townships  to  be  given  perpetnaUy  for  the  parposee  of  a  oniveteity." 

The  grant  of  lot  No,  29  for  the  purposes  of  religion  has  only  been 
made  in  two  instances — in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Symmes  Purchase.  Ohio,  and  the  other  western  States 
admitted  into  the  Union  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  centnry, 
received  the  sixteeoth  section  of  every  township  for  the  use  of  schools, 
in  addition  to  the  grant  of  two  townships  for  oniversitiee. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  in  1846,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  (B.  J.  Walker,)  in  1847,  recoipmended  an  inereased 
grant  of  lands  for  school  pnrpoees  to  the  new  States  and  Territories. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  February  15,  1848,  as 
the  question  was  about  being  put  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  odmittiiig 
Wisconsin  as  a  Statoof  the  Union,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  from  Connecticut,  moved  an  amend- 
ment giving  the  thirty-sixth  in  addition  to  the  sixteenth  section  in  each 
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township  for  educational  neea,  which  was  rejected,  fiftj-eight  Totiog  in 
the  affirmative,  and  eighty  ia  the  negative.  , 

In  the  acts  establishing  territorial  governments  fur  Oregon,  in  Au- 
gust, 1848,  and  for  Minnesota,  approved  Uarch  2,  1849,  it  wae  pro- 
Tided  that  sections  uambered  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  each  townsliip 
•honld  be  reserved  for  the  nse  of  schools. 

IJMTBD  STATBS  LAND  ORANT8  FOR  BDUCATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

As  Minnesota  was  the  first  State  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
to  receive  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres  in  each  township,  to  bo 
employed  in  tnumag  her  children  for  intelligent  snS'rage,  the  only 
■afegnard  for  Ute  perpetuity  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  it 
IB  desirable  to  trace  the  steps  she  has  taken  in  hasbanding  this  pre- 
taaua  ptt  from  the  nation,  and  the  results  of  her  supervision. 

When,  in  1857,  a  Convention  assembled  to  form  a  constitution,  pre- 
paratory to  its  admission  into  the  Union,  an  interesting  discussion 
arose  aa  to  the  wisest  course  to.  be  pursued  in  disposing  and  gnard- 
ii^  theschool  lan^ 

The  Oommittee  on  Education  reported  a  provision  that  for  the  next 
ten  yean  after  the  ratification  of  the  constitntion,  the  public  school 
lands  shonld  "not  lie  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  lease." 

The  Hon.  A.  E.  Ames  siud  :  "  I  deem  it  proper  to  state  what  gov- 
tnied  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Qommittee  having  this  subject  nuder  con- 
rideration,  in  inserting  that  clause.  In  my  opinion,  this  gift  of  the 
Oeneral  Qovemment  to  the  fatnre  State  of  Minnesota  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  -is  a  sacred  gift,  which  should  he  taken  care  of  and 
husbanded  in  the  heat  manner  possible.  Looking  to  the  past,  I  saw 
how  many  of  the  western  States  having  similar  grants  hare  disposed 
of  them  almost  iiqmediately  after  assnmti^  the  form  of  Statu  gor- 
emments,  without  realizing  hut  a  small  portion  of  the  amount  which 
they  might,  with  a  little  care,  have  realized  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
support  of  schools  hereafter.  «  *  *  *  x  bave  said  that  it  is  a 
■acred  gift,  intrusted  to  us  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children ; 
if  we  husband  it  well,  they  will  'rise  up  and  called  na  blessed.'  If 
we  squander  it  away,  we  shall  receive  only  thetr  curses."  Delegates 
as  intelligent  and  public-spirited  as  the  committee,  advocated  a  differ- 
ent policy  and  opposed  the  incoqioration  of  the  clause  as  to  leasing  lands, 
into  the  constitution.  Hon.  H.  H.  Sibley,  who  became  the  first  Qov- 
emor  under  the  State  organisation,  advocated  what  he  thought  would 
be  "  canying  out  the  great  democratic  idea  of  bruiglng  down,  as  near  aa 
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poBBible,  to  the  people,  tbe  disposal  of  these  lands."  He  desired  that 
"  the  people  vho  live  in  a  particular  township  should  he  eble  to  eay  tor 
themselves  vhat  disposition  shall  be  made  of  tbe  lands  donated  to 
them  within  their  own  limits."  After  considerable  time  had  been 
passed  in  considering  the  report  of  the  (ummittee,  a  former  Territorial 
CJovemor,  Hon.  Willis  A.  Gorman,  moved  to  strike  out  the  sentenee 
that  "  the  school  lands  for  ten  jeara  should  not  b^  disposed  of  other- 
wise than  hj  lease,"  and  insert,  "  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  said 
lands  may  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-tbiid 
in  ten  years,"  which  amendment  was  adopted  as  a  compromise. 
Article  eight  of  the  Constiintiou  of  Minnesota  is  aa  follows': 

Sec.  1.  The  stabillt}'  of  a  repoblican  form  of  goTemnient  dependiDg  m^nlr 
.1..  ■_....-_ f  .. ,_   -.  .v...  i.g  j),g  jmy  ^  the  legislature  to  et- 

>r  hereafter  maj  be  granted  hj  the 
E<ach  tonrnBhip  in  this  State,  ahsll 
lemain  a  perpetual  school  faud  to  the  Slate,  and  not  nioTB  than  one-third  of  said 
lands  may  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  io  five  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  rears; 
bat  the  lands  of  (be  grestest  valaaiion  shall  be  sold  first:  Prmidtd,  That  no 
poitlon  of  B3id  Isndi  shall  be  Bold  otherwise  than  at  public  sale. 

The  principal  of  all  TutidB  irisiDg  fi-om  sales  or  other  tisposition  of  lands  or 
other  propertr  granted  to  tbis  State  in  each  townsbip  for  edncational  purpoees, 
■hall  Kireverbe  preserred  inviolate  and  DDdiuiinlgbed ;  and  the  income  arielnK 
from  tbe  lease  or  sale  of  said  school  lands  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different 
townships  thronghout  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each 
township  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  be  laithfrillj 
applied  to  tbe  specific  ot^ects  of  the  original  grants  or  appropriations. 
:;.  3.  Tbe  legislaiure  shall  make  inch  provisions,  bj  taxation  o: — ' 


with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund,  wilt  secure  a  thorough  and  ej 
■ystem  of  public  schoola  in  each  township  of  the  Stale. 

4.  The  location  of  the  UDiverslf;  of  Minnesota,  as  established  hj  existing 


laws,  is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution  is  berebj  declared  to  bo  the  Uni- 
vetsiiy  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

All  the  rights,  immunities,  treDcfai«es,  and  endowments  heretofore  granted  oi 
conferred,  are  hereby  perpetuated  uutu  tlie  said  univerBlty,  and  all  lands  which 
may  be  granted  berealiar  by  Congress,  or  other  donatious  lor  said  university  pnr- 
poaea.  shall  vest  in  the  institution  referred  to  in  this  eeciion." 


An  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  10, 1860,  made  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  State  University  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, but  ftuled  to  provide  a  salary  for  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  either  office.  Notwithstanding  this  ipconvenieace,  tbe  Chancel- 
lor immediately  proceeded  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  public  schools. 
In  his  first  report,  dated  January  14,  1861,  under  the  bead  of  school 
lands,  he  says : 

DntiDg  tbe  month  of  June,  1860,  tbe  capital  of  WisMn^wu  visited,  and  eaversl 

days  passed  in  interviews  with  tbe  officers  of  the  State  in  relation  to  their  land 
system,  its  defects,  and  a  belter  way  of  condnctlng  the  sale  of  landg.  In  order 
that  a  general  idea  might  be  obtained  of  the  present  value  of  onr  acbool  lands,  the 
following  questions  were  addressed  to  tbe  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  each  town. 
Is  there  tiaiber  on  the  school  sectiaiui  t 
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To  what  extent  1 

Are  the  school  landB  BWampj  or  well  drained  1 
Are  thej  watered  by  Bpringt,  cteelu,  or  rirere  1 
Natare  of  the  soil  T 

Tbe  preunt  highest  market  price  for  aimilai  landa  t 
The  loivest  price  for  simitar  tauda) 
Are  them  eettlers  on  tbe  school  lands  T 
Were  they  there  before  the  surrey  was  made  T 
Have  fuij  deprsdalions  of  timber  or  f^ass  taken  place  T 

The  aoswera  relamed,  show  that  the  school  lands  are  among;  the  most  valnftble 
in  the  State,  and  legijlation  in  relation  thereto  canaat  be  too  careful  aod  de- 


Grovcraor  Rameey  seconded  the  friende  of  education,  in  preseiriDg 
tbe  echool  lands  from  hastj^  sale.  In  bis  meesage  to  tbe  LegiBlatora 
of  1S61,  he  Hftje: 

The  ConatitntioQ  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  tbe  school  lands  shall  conBtitnte 
a  perpetual  school  fond  for  the  State,  and  that  the  principal  arising  from  tbe  sales 
Ofsnuh  lands  shall  forever  bs  preserved  inviolate  and  uadiminisbed. 

It  is  the  necessary  logical  implication  of  the  coDstitutlonal  provision,  that  the 
school  lands  should  be  administered  wiih  a  view  to  tbe  pemameni  iaUntlt  oftkt 
idtool  fund.  It  is  only  by  adhering  to  this  as  a  fnndamental  principle  of  legiala- 
tion,  by  regarding  tbe  scEool  lands  not  as  a  temporary  soorce  of  reliBf  from  pro- 
•Mlt  burdens,  but  as  a  provision  for  the  permaaent  interests  of  edncation,  that  we 
can  rightly  discharge  the  sacred  obligations  to  posterity  which  this  trust  imposes 
npOD  Da,  or  fitly  respond  lo  the  elevated  and  paternal  policy  of  the  general  govern* 


There  has  always  been  a  disposttion  in  the  new  States  to  harry  the  school  linds 

prematurely  ioto  market,  partly  originating  in  the  desire  of  in ' 
obtain  possession  of  these  lands  at  low  prices,  and  partly  from  tl 


prematurely  ioto  market,  partly  originating  in  the  desire  of  interested  partiee 
'' in  possession  of  these  lands  at  low  prices,  and  partly  from  the  impatient  et^r- 
:  of  tbe  pioneer  to  realize  an  immediate  income  therefrom,  for  the  suppo^  of 


E' 


tchoob.  Tbere  are,  indeed,  some  plausible  reasons  wby  the  piooeer  should  ask 
that  the  school  lands  should  be  used  for  his  benefit.  His  are  a!!  the  straggles  and 
irivationa  incident  to  the  early  coloniiBtioa  of  the  wilderness.  By  the  sweat  of 
'~  ''TOW  are  lud  the  foaadaiions  of  tbat  wealth  which  is  to  yield  the  future  reve- 
uuED  of  the  State.  The  expense  and  difficalty  of  maintaining  schools  in  onr 
present  sparse  and  poor  eettlements,  it  is  specioosly  alleged,  renders  local  taxa- 
tion more  burdensome  and  legislative  aid  more  welcome  now  than  at  any  subse- 
qoent  period. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Ibe  hardsbips  and  poverty  of  the 
first  settlers  inn  new  State  are  of  such  a  peculiar  character  as  to  constitute  a  spe- 
dal  claim  to  enjoy  ibe  benefit  of  the  school  grant  to  the  preindice  of  posterity. 
And  it  will  not  bo  overlooked,  an  against  a  pretennion  so  giWly  in  its  motive  and 
so  Bubversire  in  its  consequences  of  the  welfare  of  the  Slate,  that  if  the  first  settlot 
•tidures  some  privations,  he  also  enjoys  ^reut  advantages  which  are  denied  to  his 
successors.  If  he  tnms  the  fimt  lurrow,  he  also  reaps  the  richest  hnrvest.  He 
does  not  accept  the  rui;ged  lot  of  tbe  pioneer  as  a  personal  sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  the  Stale  from  which  he  therefore  claims  a  special  bounty,  but  jrom  a  shrewd 
calcalotion  of  Its  prospective  benefits  to  himself.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of 
lands  which  altends  the  first  staires  of  tbe  growth  of  new  settlements,  turns  prlu- 
dpally  to  the  odvanti^  of  the  first  settler,  who  has  had  the  choice  of  the  beet  lo- 
cations ;  and  that  which  he  is  so  apt  lo  clum  as  the  tardy  fruit  of  his  own  toil, 
more  often  results,  without  bis  agency,  from  the  increase  of  population  and  capital 
onnud  him.  With  what  justice  then  can  tbe  incoming  thousands  of  men  who 
dull  complete  the  social  superstructure  about  himi  and  swell  tbe  soarces  of  his 
prosperity,  be  deprived  of  the  iwnefits  of  the  enhnnoad  value  wtiloh  they  will  give 
Ibe  school  lands  1 

Nor  lias  this  policy,  which  would  Impoverish  the  fature  for  tbe  beoeflt  of  the 
present,  any  snpport  in  tlie  sentiment  of  pstenial  soUdtnde.    Onr  children  w« 
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s  the  tnuleea  for  tbeir  benefit,  and  the  benefit  nf  all  those  that  u. 

■nd  will  Bciircelj  build  moQunieutB  to  tbe  111601077  of  those  meo  who,  lo  ei 
immuuitj  from  temporar;  t«(ailoa,  entiled  a  treble  bordeo  oa  the  aiact 
tbeir  posteiil;  for  &11  time  lo  ixmie.  * 

J  am,  bowevirr,  very  far  from  arpni;  that  tho  acbool  laada  shall  anl; 
posed  of  with  a  view  solely  to  realtzJDg  therefrom  the  iarsest  ultimate  fund. 
B  piiociple  would  imply  an  iiide6aite  paalpoDement  of  the  sale  of  tbe  land 
pnrjudiue  Dot  only  ot  ediiodoa.  but  of  all  collateral  public  interegis.  It  ii 
^uer»l  auil  penuaueiit  utiliiy  01  the  fund,  and  not  ill  merd  accumulation  1 
cunlary  investment,  that  yon  are  tu  Inok,  and  it  is  for  you  to  judjfe  bow 
public  interests  msy  be  best  aubserred  in  the  long  run  br  encroBchiDg 
BChool  reaorTes  for  the  means  of  education  in  the  infancy  of  tbe  Slate. 

The  constitution  places  no  check  upon  leKialative  action  in  this  matter, 
in  (he  provision  that  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  school  lands  shall  be 
two  years,  one-third  in  Gto  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  years  ;  and  that  t1 
Taliiableghall  bo  sold  first— ui  obviously  ininfficiont  safeguard  against  impr 
le^slation, 

Lookinfti  then,  at  (be  ultimate  fnnd  to  be  derived  from  the  school  lac 
permanent  resource  of  education  for  all  time  to  come,  it  is  for  you  t«  decid 
'"  ■"      .    -  ■  -  ■    'a  beworthasaninslruroentof  socinldevcl 


to  the  nnhorn  millions  of  the  future.  The  estioiate  now  placed  npon  it 
the  witness  to  posterity  of  the  loftiness  or  the  meanness  of  the  views  whit 
ate  ns.  This  estimate  will  be  expressed  first  of  all  in  the  minimnm  prici 
yon  shall  affix  to  the  lands. 

The  qnestion  of  a  minimam,  yoa  witt  percMve,  is  in  fact  tl>e  cardinal  | 
be  established. 

There  is  one  general  principle  in  the  adJD^toient  of  a  miDimnm  which, 
sot.  will  meet  with  general  concnrrence.  It  should  not  bo  so  high  as  toexcl 
present  generation  from  the  Iienefits  of  the  resulting  revenue,  nor  so  low  a 
poverish  the  permanent  fund.  TIow,  then,  shall  the  permanent  interests 
•chool  fund  be  reconciled  with  the  just  claims  of  the  present  generation 
school  lands  represent  not  an  actual,  but  a  latent  and  prospective  valne,  i 
lug  upon  tbe  geueiki  growth  of  tbe  Stale  for  its  development.  Lands  tbn 
be  sold  this  year  for  half  a  million  dollars,  would  probably  be  sold  in  le 
for  throe  millions  The  former  snm  at  seven  per  cent,  interest,  would  ] 
uiDtial  TBVDnue  of  |:t5.0(X),  the  Utter,  of  (lilO.iKK).  Will  the  benefits  11 
accrue  Ut  education  during  the  interval  between  the  lower  and  higher  vi 
compensate  you  and  your  children  for  a  sacrifice  of  five-sixths  of  the  prod 
valne  of  the  landsl  I  think  not.  And  snrely,  looking  solely  to  the  ml e 
the  present  generation  of  children,  and  regarding  tbe  period  of  fifteen  yei 
which  our  laws  assume  that  the  education  of  youth  extends,  it  would  i 
wise  economy  to  provide  for  the  first  five  years  at  such  an  expense  to  tbe  1 

But  as  the  fixing  of  the  minimum  attainable  in  the  present  genersliun 
Bome  sacrifice  of  prospective  values,  where  shall  the  line  be  drawn)  Suci 
mnst,  of  course,  be  arbitrary,  but  1  think  we  are  not  entirely  without  data 
proximation  to  a  standard  whicb  will  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  presi 
tutore  on  the  common  ground  of  the  public  n-eal. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  valne  of  (he  school  lands  bears  a  distir 
tion  lo  the  density  of  population.  Lands  rapidly  rise  in  valne  under  the  | 
of  immigration  I  from  the  first  settlement  up  to  tbe  point  of  their  geDoralncci 
and  up  to  this  point  the  school  reserves  ought  not  to  be  sold.  But  after  il 
become  mostly  occupied  in  a  given  township,  exoerience  warrants  the  assi 
that  the  included  reserves  have  reached  a  standard  of  value  beyond  wt 
jearly  increase  will  commonly  be  slow;  and  it  may  then  become  a  matter  01 

Clicy  that  they  should  be  settled  upon  and  Improved,  and  enter  into  the 
■is  of  the  State,  and  thus  contriouta  in  anothor  fom  mora  to  the  im 
nvenne  of  tbe  schools  and  other  collateral  public  interests  than  if  retainei 
adTaaocd  pries.    It  is  also  worth  coiulderiug  that  the  ccmpActneM  of  ne 
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While,  therefore,  the  pennaneut  interest  of  the  school  fund,  end  its  UBefu!  ex 
pendilDre,  seem  to  require  that  tbe  luidB  tbonld  not  be  sold  till  their  intrinsio 
Tttloe  had  became  developed  by  the  growlb  of  popalUion  eroond  them,  public 
policy  demauda  that  they  abould  not  be  retunad  to  be  an  obstacle  to  neighbor- 
hood,  or  withheld  from  cultivation  for  apecnlaUve  purposea,  after  all  the  lands 
wiiDDd  them  are  taken  op. 


A  density  of  betweeq^>or:iOpenons  to  the  ■qoare  mile  in  any  given  tottnithip, 
wonld  probably  imply  an  average  valuation  of  the  included  achoul  btndi  of  about 
eigfat  dollars  an  auie.  In  uui  more  thickly  Battled  coanties,  some  of  the  reserved 
•ecttona  have  already  attained  (his  average.  Beyoud  thia,  it  li  cloubtful  if  the 
incratae  in  value  ivould  compenaste  for  the  public  lou  occasioned  by  tbeir  Hiicln- 


It  is  poeaible,  too,  that  by  adopting,  at  least  for  tiie  highest  grade  of  lands,  a 
minimnm  of  fd  per  acre — the  old  standard  in  Michigan — a  larger  fund  would  be 
naliaed  in  ten  or  fifieen  years  than  by  tbe  loose  methud  of  appraisal,  with  a  min- 
imnm of  tl  2.'),  the  system  eetablished  in  Iowa  and  Wisconala,  under  which 
tbeir  splendid  grants  have  become  (he  prey  of  speculators.  If  onr  State  udvances 
Am  next  decade  as  rapidly  in  populatiouaslowa,  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  some 
90(>,0O0  acres  of  school  liinds  will  have  attained  the  average  value  of  96  per  acre. 


o  1^,400,000  in  all.     This  is,  indeed,  greater  than  the  fund  derived  from  tbe 
lands  in  a  similar  period  in  Iowa  or  Wlsci 
kt  very  low  ra'oa.     But  two  things  should  bt 


tool  lands  in  a  similar  period  in  Iowa  or  Wisconsin,  'vhere  tbe  lands  have  been 


leanltB  of  sales  in  those  States:  First,  that  we  have  twice  the  amount  of  these 
hods  in  proportion  to  our  area,  and  three  or  four  times  the  aggregate  amount ; 
■Bcoud,  that  under  the  appraisal  method  of  those  States  the  interests  of  the  fond 
have  been  nnitormily  sacrificed  to  the  iaterests  of  local  combinations.  While, 
tberefora,  thpy  have  manned  to  get  rid  of  a  large  amount  of  lands  In  a  short 
^ace  of  time — which  has  seemed  to  be  the  main  etuoct — they  have  realised  onlr 
a  small  proportion  of  th«r  true  value  to  the  State.  The  minimum  of  $1  !U,vihich 
the  legislatures  of  those  States  adopted,  shows  at  bow  low  a  rate  they  prised  the 
■Mtional  boon. 

The  results  of  their  short-sighted  policy  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  warning  against 
tte  errors  of  their  example.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  Bcbool  lands  have 
been  sold  in  these  States  within  the  last  tan  years,  and  tbe  fund  rpalized  in  each 
ease  has  been  less  thin  twn  million  dollars.  It  would  be  mere  repeiitiou  to  say 
that,  under  a  proper  system,  nearly  the  sane  results  might  have  been  ob'ained 
from  a  third  uf  the  land  sold.  In  Michigan — where  a  minimnm  of  (S  originally 
obtained,  afterwards  reduced  to  %j — out  of  only  a  million  acres  of  school  lands, 
one-third  have  been  sold  in  twenty  years,  with  a  resulting  fnud  of  (1, 613, 434.  It 
la  worthy  of  nunaric,  that  over  llOti.OlK)  of  this  was  produced  by  tbe  sales  of  tbe 
first  five  years,  at  an  average  of  )7  per  acre. 

You  wilt  not  understand  me  as  attempting  to  fix  a  precise  valuation  for  the 
•chool  lands,  but  as  simply  indicating  tbe  principles  upon  which,  in  my  view,  the 
tninimnm  should  be  adjusted.  But  while  adhering  to  a  high  valuatioo,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  facilitate  sales  fay  tbe  most  liberal  conditious  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  principal  and  the  prompt  payment  of  the  interest.  A  qnarter  ot 
the  pun^ase  money  paid  down,  with  interest  on  tbe  remainder  at  seven  per  cent. 
fcrthinr  or  more  yevs,  wonld  probably  be  considered  a  better  bargiun  to  the  pur- 
fthnsnr  thau  a  much  lower  price,  accompanied  with  those  higher  rates  of  Interest 
'and  iMtrided  time  usual  in  private  conveyances. 

In  accordance  with  tbe  euggeatione  of  the  Governor,  a  State  Land 
Office  was  eatablished,  the  tniDimam  price  of  echool  laode  was  fixed  at 
fire  doliars  per  acre,  and  sales  were  required  to  be  in  tbe  conntiea 
when  the  lands  were  situated.    The  present  terme  of  payment  on 
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Mbool  lands  axe,  "  tat  pine  timber  Unde  the  whole  smonnt ;  for  other 
timber  landi,  which  are  chiefly  valoable  for  the  timber  thereon,  seven- 
tf-fiye  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sole,  and  all  other  lands  fif- 
teen per  cent,  to  be  paid  at  the  Ume  of  sale,  and  the  balance  of  the 
porch ase-money  at  any  time  thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  within  twen^ 
years,  at  the  uptioa  of  the  purchaser,  with  interest  annnally  in  ad- 
vance, at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annnm  on  the  unpaid  balance, 
payable  on  the  first  da-j  of  June,  or  within  six  days  thereafter,  in  each 
and  every  year."  The  purchase- money  received  "may  be  invested  in 
IGnnesota  bonds  {railroad  bonds  always  excepted]  or  in  United  States 
bonds  bearing  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  interest." 

The  first  sales  of  school  lands  occarred  in  the  antamn  of  1S62,  at  a 
most  unpropitioufl  period,  many  Able-bodied  citieenB  haviDg- rolnnteeied 
as  soldiers  in  defence  of  the  nation's  honor,  and  hundreds  having 
abandoned  their  farms  in  the  frontier  counties  to  escape  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  Sioux,  while  those  who  expected  to 
settle  in  the  State  baited  in  regions  supposed  to  be  more  secure.  The 
results  of  the  sales  in  the  face  of  all  these  discouragements  surprieed 
the  most  sanguine,  and  created  a  fresh  interest  in  popular  edncation. 
Uore  than  thirty -eight  thousand  acres  were  disposed  of,  at  a  little  more 
than  6}  dollars  per  acre,  aa  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  foUowiog 
Statement  of  annual  talet  of  tehool  landt. 


Tear. 

No.  of  acres. 

Price  realized. 

JTS 

1863 
1S63 
1S64 

1865 
1666 

38, 1*7. 13 
5a,a93.91 
41,«6.S6 
24,211.77 
M,  640. 50 

1243,531  60 

309,777  46 
287,264  74 
144.915  05 
340,290  18 

to  35.8 

5  93.4 

6  92.3 

5  96.5 

6  22.8 

210,733.87 

1.324,779  0\i 

Acres  of  school  land  unsold  Jnne  1,  1867,  2,77£,89ij. 

The  total  permanent  school  fund  of  the  StatBi  arising  from  the  land 
grant,  on  November  30,  1866,  was  91,333,161  60. 

The  current  school  fund  distributed  in  1866  amounted  to  $78,519  60, 
and  the  aamber  of  persons  between  five  and  twenty-one,  87,244, 
making  an  apportionment  of  ninety  cents  for  each  person. 

The  interest  on  school  fiiud  for  the  year  1867,  according  to  estimate 
of  the  Hon.  Mark  H.  Donnell,  State  Saperintendent  of  Public  In- 
irtmctiont  will  amount  to  1117,435. 
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Land  qbant  fob  tbbbitorial  CNiVERSiTy. 

In  Febnuuy,  1861,  the  Territorial  legtslatnre  memorialized  for  s 

gnat  of  lands  for  a  TeiriUvial  Vaivtnitj.    On  the  19tb  of  Febraaiy 

of  the  Bome  year  it  was  enacted  hj  Goagrmt,  Bays  a  report  of  the 

Begeata — 

"Thai  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  »ad  he  hereby  is,  snthoriied  mnH  dl- 
IBcled  to  aet  apart  and  reserve  froin  aale  out  of  the  public  Iftoda  iritbin  the  Terii- 
toiy  of  MiQueiota,  to  trhich  the  Indian  tirle  has  been  or  may  bo  exlinj^iahed.  and 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  quaatitr  of  land  not  exceeding^  two  entire  townships, 
Ibrtheiisn  and  snpporc  of  a  (/iiiMriitir  in  laid  TerrilDrf.  and  for  do  other  nae  and 
pnmooe  wbatever,  to  be  located  in  legal  anbdivisioiis  of  not  le»s  than  one  antire 


SbortljiafWr  thiiconfresiional  eDsctment  the  Ssgentg  of  the  Territorial  Univer- 
ril7  organised,  obtaSnM  a  >[le,  sroctad  a  buildini;  thereon,  and  commenced  in- 
■tcnetion  (herein — the  first  instance  on  record  of  s  Territorial  Univer^ly  going 
into  operation  at  so  early  a  period  in  tbe  history  of  n  Territory. 

The  Begents  also,  with  (he  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pro- 
Maded  to  select  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  granted  for  the  Territorial  institntion. 
Subsequently  tbey  erected  a  coatlj  edifice  and  mortraged  it,  by  virtue  of  a  power 
ITUted  by  the  Territorial  Lcgtsialnre  of  1856.  for  |I5,UU0.  to  secure  the  ptiyinenl  of 
CKl^D  bonds,  and  by  anotber  act  passed  in  1858,  on  the  eifrhth  day  of  Haivh, 
before^eadniissiuD  of  Minnesota  into  tbe  Unkin,  mortgaged  landu  ilmt  had  boen 
■elected  by  the  Eegenta.tosecnre  thepay  ment  of  ^further  sum  of  810,01X1  borrowed 
bj  the  Bagents  for  the  Tenilorial  institation- 

The  whole  nntnber  of  acres  obtained  by  act  of  18SI  ia  46iQ80,  ftf 
vhich  there  has  been  sold  10,750  for  the  snm  of  952,412.  Acres 
noBoId  of  the  Territunal  grant  are  35,530. 

STATB   UNIVBnSITY   LAND  QBANT. 

Governor  Maieball,  in  biH  last  meeaage  to  the  L^alature,  alludes  to 
a  claim  of  ^e  State  for  a  land  grant  for  a  State  University  not  yet 
perfected.  This  claim  waa  first  made  by  die  Begeata  to  tbe  Governor, 
April  5,  IS60,  in  this  language  : 

Heretofore  Congress  has  made  grants  to  Territories  not  having^  organised  unj 
nnirersitiaH,  and  the  lands  being  free  from  all  proepecUve  incnmbrances,  tbe  En- 
abliDg  Acts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  have  need  the  following  almilar 
phraaeology: 

"  Seventy-two  McUons  of  land  set  apart  and  reBBired  for  the  nse  and  snpporl 

of  a  nniveraity,  bv  an  act  of  Congross  approved  on day  of  ,  are 

hereby  granted  and  conrsyed  to  the  State,  lo  be  appropriated  eolely  to  tbe  use 
and  support  of  such  nniveraity  in  anch  maimer  as  the  l^slatare  may  preecribe." 

Tbe  condition  of  Hinneaota  being  dif&reut,  so  far  aa  a  territorial  oniv^slty 
was  concerned,  we  expect  and  find  different  language  in  the  enabling  act.  There 
la  no  reference,  as  In  acta  alluded  to,  to  prerioua  reserves,  but  It  Is  pro«pacbve. 
Jtaays,  if  certain  provisions  are  accepted: 

' '  That  seventy-tna  sections  of  land  ahall  be  set  apart  and  reaerved  for  the  ni 


Mlactkuu  for  a/alars  State  imivoni^. 
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CeitsTDl;  it  w«s  not  tbe  intcniiao  of  Congrew  to  tnm  orer  tbe  debt*  m 
irel;  encnmbered  landii  of  an  old  uid  badly  managed  leniio.!!il  instiiauoa,  ota 
U>  ^T«  ihe  Stale  liiat  was  to  be,  a  K™nt  for  a  Stale  nniTanitf ,  &ee  from  bU  cod- 
nectioDa  wich  lerriiorial  orpuiiiatioiui. 

Will  jou,  iberefore.  talce  the  ilepa  indicated  in  the  eDablini;  at^t,  and  sppdnt, 
at  an  ratly  daj,  Home  one  lo  select  two  townahipa  of  land  fm  the  State  nniTerdtj, 
Incoipoialed  by  tbe  laat  legislature  1 

AGBICULTTRAL  COLLBOB  LAND  QRANT. 

Under  "  An  act  donating  public  landa  to  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories which  mAj  provide  collies  for  the  benefit  of  agricnltnre  and 
the  mechanic  arts,"  appn»ved  Juljr  2,  I86S,  Uiunesota  is  entitled  to 
120,000  acres,  of  which  none  has  been  sold. 

THB   FIVE  HUNDBED  THOOSAND   ACBES  DUB  THE  STATE. 

The  five  hundred  thonsand  acres  dne  the  State  by  the  provisions  of 
ao  act  of  Congress  entitled  "Ad  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  tbe 
sales  of  llie  public  lands,"  etc.,  approved  the  fottrth  day  of  September, 
one  thonsand  «gbt  bandied  and  forty-one,  which,  by  provisions  of  ibe 
OonslitationB  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Kansas,  California,  and 
Nevada,  are  appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  do  not  appear  as  yet 
to  have  been  set  apart  by  Hinnesota. 
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PUK  or  KDUOATtOX  FOB  Bitf  OUKDOHIIDBnr. 

WHum  iB  ina 

In  A  "  Letter  of  Advice  to  hi»  GraTtdekildren"  written  when  he 
was  "threeecora  and  four  yeai's,"  and  pabliahed  after  hie  death,  Sir 
Matthew  Ilftle — one  of  the  moBt  resplendent  names  in  the  annals 
of  jarisprndence,  for  mental  ability,  general  learning,  purity  of  lif<^ 
and  impartiality  as  judge — gives  the  following  plan  for  their  edac&- 
tdon,  in  which  he  differs  "upon  great  reason  and  observation " 
"from  the  ordinary  method  of  tutors,"  not  only  in  his  day,  but  for 
two  centuries  afterwards  in  England  :— 

PLAB  OP  EDUCATIOS  POB  BOTB  BETWEES  THE  *OKS  OP  EIGHT  ABD  TWVSTT 

As  to  jou,  m;  grandsons,  jou  must  koow,  tbat  tUl  ;ou  come  to  be  about 
^hteen  or  twenty  years  old,  jou  are  but  in  preparHtion  to  a  settled  eatala  of 
life;  as  there  ia  no  certain  conjecture  to  bemada  before  that  age  what  joa  wiU 
be  fit  for,  so  till  that  age  joa  are  under  the  hammer  aed  the  file,  to  U^  dispose, 
sod  prepare  you  lor  jour  ftitore  coodition  of  life^  if  Qod  be  pleased  to  lend  it 
yon  i  and  about  that  dme  it  will  probably  appear,  both  what  you  will  be  St  res', 
and  whether  you  are  like  to  make  a  proeperoaa  voyage  in  the  world  or  not 

1.  Until  you  come  to  right  years  old,  I  expect  no  more  of  you  than  to  be 
good  English  schidan,  to  read  perfbctty  and  distinctly  any  part  of  the  Bible,  or 
any  other  Elngliah  book,  and  to  cairy  yonraelTee  reepectfully  and  datifliUy  to 
tboee  tiut  are  set  over  yon. 

i.  About  eight  years  old,  you  are  to  be  put  or  eeut  to  a  grammar  schot^ 
where  I  expect  yon  should  make  a  good  progress  in  the  latia  tongue,  in  on^ 
tnj  and  poetry;  but  above  all  to  be  good  proOdeats  in  the  Ladn  tongue,  that 
joa  may  be  able  to  read,  understand  and  construe  any  LaUn  author,  and  to 
make  trie  and  handsome  Latin;  and  though  I  would  have  you  learn  somewhat 
of  Qreek,  yet  the  Latin  tongue  Is  that  which  I  most  value,  because  almost  all 
I— "ipg  is  novr  under  that  language.  And  the  time  Ibr  your  abode  at  the 
grammar  school  is  UI  you  are  about  sixteen  years  old. 

3.  After  that  age,  I  shall  either  remove  yon  to  some  univertity,  or  to  soma 
tutor  that  may  instruct  you  in  univeraity  learning,  thus  to  be  educated  till  you 
are  about  tweo^  years  old;  and  herehi  I  shall  alter  the  ordinaij  method  of 
toloia,  nprai  great  iea|pn  and  obaerration. 

I  therefore  will  hA  yon  employed  ttota  rixteen  to  Heventeeu  io  reading 
sMie  latin  anth<as  to  keep  your  Letin  tongue;  but  prindpally  and  diiefly  in 
arithmetlo  and  geometry,  and  geodesy  or  toeasurii^  of  heights,  distance^  and 
sopoficies  and  aolid^  fiir  this  will  babitnate  and  enlarge  jonr  understanding, 
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and  will  furai^  ;ou  with  a  knowledge  whtcb  will  be  both  delJgbUU  and  nw- 
ful  bll  the  days  of  joai  Life ;  and  will  give  jou  a  pleaaant  and  iimocent  diver- 
sion  and  entertiunment  when  yoa  are  weaiy  and  lired  with  bdj  otber  bD^neaa. 

From  seventeen  yean  old  till  Dinetewi  or  twenCj,  jon  ni»7  principally  intend 
logic,  nntaral  philosophy,  and  metaphyaica,  according  to  the  mdinary  discipline 
of  the  univeralty ;  but  alter  you  hare  read  some  ayatema  or  late  topical  w  pM- 
loBophical  tracts  that  may  give  yon  some  taste  of  the  nature  of  those  sciencea, 
I  shall  advise  yoar  tutor  to  exerdae  you  in  Aristotle,  fiir  tbera  is  nore  aonnd 
leaminf;  of  this  kiod  to  be  Ibund  io  bim,  lonching  these  sciencee,  than  in  «  cart- 
load of  modem  authors ;  (wly  tutors  scarce  take  the  paint  to  nndenitand  blm 
lh«nselTec^  much  less  tp  instruct  thnr  scholars  and  papUa  in  Uiem,  iosomutdt, 
that  tliere  are  few  that  have  read  his  books. 

And  under  the  title  of  philosophy,  I  do  not  only  intend  hia  eight  books  of 
pfaysica,  but  hia  books  de  Natura  et  OeoeratioDe  Animaliunk,  his  books  de  In- 
ceelu  Anioialiom,  de  Anima,  de  Ueteoriis.  de  Somno  et  Vlgilia,  de  ICorte^  de 
Planlia,  de  Uiiiido,  and  hia  Meclianica,  if  you  join  thereunto  Arcbimedes'. 

These  ore  part  of  real  philosophy,  and  excelteoLly  handled  bj  him,  and  hare 
more  of  use  aod  improveuienkof  tlie  mind  than  other  notional  speculations  in 
logic  or  philosophy  delivered  by  others;  and  the  rather,  because  bare  specula- 
Uons  and  notions  bare  little  experience  and  external  obaervation  to  confinn 
them,  and  they  rarely  Bz  the  minds,  especially  of  young  men.  But  that  part 
of  philosophy  (hat  ii  real,  may  be  improved  and  conflrmed  by  daily  olisetTa- 
tlou;  and  is  more  stable,  and  yet  more  certain  and  detigbtfiil,  and  goes  along 
with  a  man  all  his  life,  whatever  employment  or  proteeaion  he  undertakes. 

i.  Wlien  you  come  to  above  twenty  yeara  old,  you  are  come  to  the  critical 
age  of  your  life;  you  are  in  that  state  of  dioice  that  the  ancicmts  telt  us  was 
oSeted  to  Hercules;  on  the  left  hand,  a  way  of  pleasure,  of  luxury,  of  idlentaa^ 
intempenmce,  wantonness,  which  though  it  first  be  t«iDptlng  and  flattering,  yet 
it  ends  in  dishonor,  in  shame,  in  iobmy,  in  poverty;  such  a  way  as  the  wise 
man  spoke  of,  "Tliere  is  a  way  that  ia  pleasant  and  deligbtftd,  but  the-  end  of 
that  way  is  death;"  and  that  which  the  same  wise  man  speaks  of;  (Eccles.  xL 
9,)  "  Kejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  tby  heart  cheer  thee  In  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart.  But  know  for  all  ^e«e 
things,  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment"  Again,  on  the  right  hand,  tliere  is 
a  way  of  honesty  and  sobriety,  of  (uetj  and  the  fear  i£  Ood,  of  virtue  and  in- 
dustiy;  and  tbou^  this  way  may  seem  at  Srst  painfUl  and  rugged,  yet  it  ends 
in  peace  and  lavor  witb  Ood,  and  commonly  in  honor  and  reputation,  In  wealth 
and  contentation  even  in  this  lift.  For  altiiougb  Ahnigfaty  Qod  hatb  reserved 
greater  rewards  for  virtue  and  goodness  than  this  lif^  aflbrds,  yet  he  loves  and 
delights  to  behold  good  and  comely  order  among  the  children  of  men ;  and 
therelore  a  wise  lather  will  draw  on  bia  children  to  goodness,  and  learning,  and 
obedience  to  him,  with  baodsome  rewards  and  enoouragements,  suitable  to  the 
age  and  disposiUon  <rf  his  children.  So  the  great  Master  sod  Father  of  the 
children  of  men,  and  of  the  great  iamily  of  heaven  and  earth,  doth  commmly 
invite  and  draw  men  to  w*^  of  pie^,  virtue  and  goodnesi^  by  the  eucoarage-- 
menta  of  reputation,  honor,  esteem,  wealth  and  other  outfniid  >dvantag«^  and 
thereby  in  great  messore  govwns  the  children  of  men,  an#malntains  that  order 
that  is  oeceasary  and  ooovenient  for  the  work!  of  mankind.  * 

And  slthougta  this  is  neitlier  the  only  nor  chief  reward  of  goodness  and  vir- 
toa  jettiU  me&  an  grown  to  that  ripenesK^nitderrtandliig  to  look  after  !•■ 
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wardaors  higher  DataTe,D«mel7,  the  happinSH  of  tbellta  to  cotne,  he  is  pleased 
moat  wieely  to  nuike  use  of  these  InfeKor  enoonragsmentB  and  mTiCadong,  lihe 
80  miDj  little  pitUft^s  and  cords,  to  draw  meu  to  the  waya  of  virtue,  piet;  and 
goodnea^  wherdn,  when  the?  are  once  led  and  oonfirnied,  they  are  established 
lit  highet  and  nobler  expectations,  name);,  the  love  of  God  aod  the  beaut;  of 
goodneM  and  Tittae.  And  on  the  right-band  way,  there  are  not  onlj  pro- 
pounded  oertain  g(<neral  virtuqp  of  aobriety,  temperanco  •ud'iDdaaliy,  but  there 
an  also  certain  particular  walks  of  industry  and  virtue,  and  the  exorcise  thereof 
in  certain  especial  callinga  and  employments,  some  more  liberal  and  eminent,  as 
dtvinee,  phy^ioians,  lawyera,  to.  Some  more  laborious,  yet  generons  enougl- 
aa  hnabandry,  the  primitive  and  most  innocent  enj|doyment,  is  such  as  become>i 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Some  of  other  kinds,  as  merchants  and  handicrafts. 
Aod  to  all  these  employmentii,  Justly  and  industriously  followed,  Almighty  Qod 
bath  annexed  a  bleaaing;  fi>r  they  conduce  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
maioteOBiice  of  homan  sociatieB,  and  the  convenient  support  U*  persons  and 

And  when. yon  come  to  about  ttiia  age,  unlem  you  are  corrupted  by  idleness, 
e*fl  company  or  debauchery,  jonr  minds  will  begin  to  eettie,  and  your  Inclina- 
tions will  begin  to  bend  themselves  towards  some  oF  these  employments,  and 
fat  a  iteftdy  conree  of  life.  And  altKongh  it  may  please  Qod  to  order  things  so 
that  yon  may  not  be  put  upon  the  necessity  to  take  any  of  these  professions 
upon  you  ft>r  your  subsistence,  because  I  may  leave  yon  a  competent  provirion 
oflterwaya,  yet  aasnie  yottraelves  a  calling  is  so  lar  ftom  being  a  burthen  or 
iUiboaor  to  any  of  you,  that  ft  'will  be  a  great  advantage  to'  you  every  way  to 
be  of  some  profeenon ;  and  therefore  I  commend  some  of  tbem  to  your  choice^ 
Mpecially  tbr  such  of  you  whoae  fortunes  may  not  be  so  plentiful. 

Bat  if  yon  should  not  fix  to  any  of  these  more  regular  proffssions,  as  divini^, 
law,  w  physic,  yet  I  would  have  you  so  &r  acquainted  with  theio,  as  that  yon 
may  be  able  to  understand,  and  maintain,  and  hold  &st,  the  religion  in  which 
yon  have  by  me  been  educated ;  and  so  much  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as 
may  instruct  you  faow  Co  defend  the  estate  that  shall  be  left  you,  and  to  order 
yoDT  livee  conformable  to  those  laws  under  which  you  live,  and  to  give  at  least 
common  advice  to  your  neighbors  in  matters  of  ordinary  or  common  concern- 
ment; and  so  much  of  physic,  eapedally  of  anatomy,  as  may  make  you  know 
yoor  own  ftame,  and  maintain  and  preserve  your  health  by  good  diet,  and  tboee 
ocdinaiy  helpa,  a  good  herbal  or  garden  may  afford. 

And  altboi^  yon  should  not  addict  yourselves  profeeaedly  to  any  of  theos 
three  callings,  yet  I  would  have  you  all  acquainted  with  husbandry,  planting 
aod  ordering  of  a  country  fcrm,  which  is  the  moat  innocent,  and  yet  most  necee* 
nry  employment,  and  suoh  as  beoomea  the  best  gentleman  in  England ;  for  it 
is  a  miseraUe  thug  to  see  a  man  master  of  an  estate  in  lands,  and  yet  not  know 
bow  to  manage  i^  but  must  either  be  at  the  mercy  of  teitants  or  servants;  or 
otherwise  he  knows  not  how  to  live,  beii^  utterly  a  stranger  to  husbandly ;  and 
tberelbre  must  be  beholden  to  a  tenant  or  a  servant  fbr  bis  subsistence,  who 
B)aoytimesknowingChelrownadvaatage,by  the  Ignorance,  carelessness  or  idle- 
neaa  of  a  master  or  landlord,  set  the  dice  upon  him,  and  use  him  as  they  please. 
I  have  always  observed,  a  country  gentieman  tiutt  hath  a  competent  estate  of 
hods  in  his  hands,  and  Uvea  upon  it,  stocks  it  himself,  and  understanda  it,  and 
manages  it  fn  his  own  hands,  lives  more  plentiAilly,  breefls  up  his  children  more 
handsomely,  and  in  a  way  of  indosby,  ia  better  loved  in  bia  country,  and  dotti 
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Diore  good  in  It,  tban  he  that  haft  twtse  the,  raveuae  and  livea  npoa  hig  rant^ 
or  it  may  be  in  the  city,  whereby  both  himseU;  and  ftunil^,  and  children,  leant 
a  life  of  idleQeat  and  expense,  and  manj  timea  of  debsucbeiy.  And  therefore 
IT  you  con  not  aettle  joar  minda  to  anj  other  profegaiDu,  ;et  I  would  have  jon 
be  acquaioted  with  the  course  of  hnabandrT,  utd  manage  at  leaat  aoma  congld- 
abte  part  of  your  eatala  in  yoorown  bands.  And  thia  ;ou  may  do  wilhoat  any 
diaparsg^menc,  for  the  li%  of  a  huabandman  Is  not  unseemly  for  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam  or  Noah,  who  began  it ;  and  although  that  employment  requiiM 
attendance  and  indostry,  as  well  ei  l(Dowledge  and  experience,  yet  it  will 
afford  a  man  oompetent  time  for  aoch  other  atudke  and  employments  as  maj* 
Iiecome  a  scholar  or  a  gentleman,  a  good  patriot  or  justice  in  his  country. 

IThongh  all  cellinga  and  employments  cany  with  them  a  grateflilness  tmd  con- 
jeuting  varied  much  more  than  idleness  and  intemperance,  or  debauchery,  yet 
in  whalaoeTer  calling  you  are  settled,  though  that  calling  must  be  your  prmd- 
pal  businesH,  and  such  as  yoa  must  principally  apply  younelvee  unto,  yet  I 
tbou^t  It  alwiiys  neoessaiy  to  have  some  innocent  direruons  for  leisure  times ; 
because  it  lakce  off  the  tedioasie«  of  bn^neas,  and  preventa  a  worse  mis- 
qieiiding  <^  the  time.  I  thererore  commemd  to  those  gentlemen,  of  what  pn>> 
feaaion  soever,  tbat  they  spend  tbetr  spare  and  leisure  hours  in  reading  of  his- 
tory or  matbematica.  In  experimental  philosophy,  in  aearcbing  out  the  kinds 
and  natoree  of  treee  and  plants,  herbs,  fiowem,  and  other  vegetables;  nay,  In 
obserring of  insectsi  in  mathematical  obserrationa,  in  measuring  land;  nay,  in 
the  more  cleanly  ezerdse  of  smitheiy,  walch-making,  carpentry,  joineiy  works 
of  all  sorts.  These  and  the  like  innooent  dlversiona  give  these  edTSOtages  :— 
1.  They  improve  a  man's  knowledge  and  understanding;  2.  Tbey  render  him 
fit  for  many  employments  of  uae ;  3.  They  take  off  the  tediousness  of  one  em- 
ployment; 1.  Tbey  prevent  diversions  of  worse  klnd^  as  going  to  taverns^  or 
games,  and  the  like;  6.  They  rob  no  time  (him  your  ooOMsnt  oallln^  but  <m]j 
tpead  with  usefiilness  and  delight  that  time  tbat  can  be  well  qiared. 
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134 
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CONSTfflmONAL  PBOVISION  RESPECTISG  EDUCATION. 


The  put  and  present  constitntional  provisiooB  of  the  seTentl  States 
of  th«  Union  relative  to  education  exhibit  tlie  growth  of  the  national 
sentimeDt  in  faror  of,  and  the  present  strong  attachment  to,  the  ptihlie 
Behool  system.  In  the  early  reconstraction  of  political  oi^aniaationB, 
rendered  imperative  by  a  separatioa  from  Great  Britain,  only  a  few 
States  recognized  in  their  organic  law  the  neceseity  of  providing  for 
the  diffiuion  of  intelligence  among  the  people,  and  this  recognition  )b 
expressed  in  general  terms.  But  within  the  last  half  centory  the  con- 
stitntionsof  the  States,  admitted  from  timeto  time  in  the  Union,  have 
become  more  and  more  emphatic  in  the  declaration,  that  it  is  the  wiaeBt 
economy  and  the  highest  daty  to  provide  for  on  efficient  and  uniform 
system  of  public  schools. 

The  New  England  States  having  incorpnrated  a  public  school  sys- 
tem with  their  earliest  orgnnizntJons,  in  emerging  from  their  colonial 
condition,  bad  no  occasion  to  provide  specially  for  it  ia  their  first  State 
conBtitadons. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

First  settlement.  1620.    Area  7,800  sqnaro  miles. 

POPHLATIOir. 

1790 378,717  n  1830 610,840 

1800 423,246      1840 737,699 

J810 472,040      1650 994,5]4 

1820 523,827  ||  I860 l,-2ai,066 

In  1636,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  General 
CoartofthecolonyofMassftchnaetta  Bay,  Thich  met  in  Boston  on  theSth 
of  September,  paeeed  an  act  appropriating  >£400  tOA'iird  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college.  The  sum  thua  appropriated  was  more  than  the  whole 
tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time  in  a  single  year,  and  the  population 
scattered  through  ten  or  twelve  villager  did  not  exceed  five  thousand 
persons  ;  but  among  them  were  eminent  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  England,  and  all  were  here  for  pnrposea  of  permanent 
settlement.  In  1638  John  Harvard  left  by  will  the  sum  of  .£779  in 
money,  and  a  library  of  ovur  three  hundred  books.  In  1640,  the  Gen- 
eral Conrt  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of  the  Cbarlestown  ferry ; 
and  in  1643,  the  Governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  teachers  and 
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eldereVere  empowered  to  establish  Htatates  and  conHtitntions  for  tbe 
iofant  inBtitntion ;  and  in  1650  a  charter  was  granted,  which  wiie  pro- 
tected by  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  1780  and  still  remains  the  fim- 
dnmcntal  law  of  the  oldest  literar}'  iostitntion  in  this  country. 

In  164S  the  attention  of  the  Qeneral  Court  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  family  instraction  in  the  following  enactment ; 

Foriumacli  u  the  f^ooi  edncatlon  of  children  !■  of  siogntAr  bshooT  and  benefit 
to  any  commonweal di ;  and  wberesa  manj  porenCii  and  masters  are  loo  iadulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  kind : 

A  ts  Ihtnfon  ordered  by  thii  Court  and  iht  auiharit^  thtrt^f.  That  the  seleelmen 
of  every  lown,  in  the  several  precincts  and  qoaiteTB  vrhere  (bej  dwell,  shnll  have 
a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brelhreo  aud  neightiorB,  to  see,  firal,  that  nonn  of  then 
ehall  snffer  so  mach  barbarism  in  007  of  their  families,  aa  not  to  eodeaTor  to 
tesch,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  m 
may  ennble  them  perfectly  to  read  ibe  English  tongue,  anii  knowledge  of  the  cap- 
ital laws,  upon  penally  of  twenty  shilling  for  eacli  neglect  therein :  also,  that  ril 
masters  of  families  ilo,  once  a  week,  at  least,  catecliise  their  children  and  servants 
in  the  grounds  and  princi plea  of  religion,  and  if  any  he  uiiahlo  to  do  so  much,  that 
tbeo,  flt  the  least,  they  procure  snch  children  or  apprentices  to  leam  some  ahort 
orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  10  the  questions 
tliat  shall  t>e  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisDis  by  their  parents  or  mas- 
ters, or  any  of  the  selectmen,  where  they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they 
have  learned  in  thin  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and 
bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or 
employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  fortbemselvesaii^ 
the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit 
Ihem  for  higher  employmeot* ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  alter  admonition  by 
thfem  given  to  such  masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  tlieir  duty 
ill  the  particulars  Hforpmenlioned,  whereby  children  and  eervants  become  mde, 
stubborn,  and  unmly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two  magistratefl,  ahall 
I  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them  with  some  maBters  for 
years,  boya  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete, 
which  will  more  strict ly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  anbmit  unto  government,  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  inatnictiona  they  will 
not  be  drawn  nnloit. 

In  tljc  same  year  the  following  brief  School  Uode  was  enacted ; 
•It  l>eing  one  chief  projector  that  old  delnder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriplnres,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
■o  in^hrse  latter  Umea,  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  bo  that  at  least  the 
tme  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  cormpted  with  false 
gloBses  of  deceivers ;  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  t>e  buried  in  the  grave 
of  onrforefalhers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors  i 
It  it  therrfore  ordered  bji  thie  Court  and  authorilg  thereof.  That  every  township 
within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  Item  to  the  number  of  filUi 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  bim,  lo  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid, 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentialsof  the  town 
»hall  appoint ;  provided  that  ttume  who  aend  their  children  \ye  not  oppressed  bjr 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  tauffbt  for  in  other  towns. 

'--*  -"  it  further  oritertd.  That  where  any  town  sliall  increase  to  the  nuoilmr  of 


le  hundrcil  families  or  housoholdert,  tbey  ahall  set  up  a  grammar  schcol,  the 

.1 r  L.; 1.,. ...  : .  — .nt^,  ^  f„  as  tbey  may  be  fitted  for  the 

__....  ,  „  .1  the  performance  nereof  above  one  year, 

then  eveiT  snch  town  shall  pay  five  ponnd*  per  •amun  to  Ibe  next  such  aohool, 


university,  and  ifany  other  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above 
then  everv  snch  town  shall  pay  " 
till  they  sImU  perform  this  luder. 

With  varioiu  modifitutiona  u  to  details,  but  with  the  same  olgects 
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Steadily  in  view,  viz.,  the  exclasioD  of"  barbarism  "  from  every,  family 
by  preventing  its  having  even  one  nntanght  and  idle  child  or  appren- 
tice, the  mtUQtenance  of  kd  elementary  school  in  every  neighborhood 
where  tliere  were  children  enough  to  constitute  a  school, and  of  a  Latin 
school  in  every  large  town,  and  of  a  college  for  higher  cnltnre  for  the 
whole  colony,  the  colonial  legielatore,  and  the  people  in  the  severol 
towns  in  Maesachusetts,  maintained  an  cducatioual  system,  which, 
although  not  as  early  or  as  thorough  aa  the  school  code  of  Sasonyand 
Wirtembuig,  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  community  ia  pop- 
ulatjon,  wealth,  and  industrial  development,  and  stimnlated  and  shaped 
the  legislation  of  other  States  in  behalf  of  universal  education. 

The  article  on  education  in  the  constitution  of  1780  waa  one  of  the 
first  ever  incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  a  State.  Section  2, 
making  imperative  on  legislators  and  magistrates  to  encourage  the  in- 
terests of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminarioa  of  them,  was 
&amed  by  John  Adama,  and  has  been  retained  until  this  day  without 
the  slightest  alteration. 

T%t  UnunrtUjl  at  Cartridge,  and  Entauragemait  of  Lilerattm,  etc. 

SECTION  I. — THE  U 


■  Art.  1.  Wherras  our  wise  and  pioua  aacosturs.  no  early  at  the  year  one  lliou- 
lond  six  hundred  and  thirty-aix,  laid  tUe  roundatian  of  Uorv&rd  College,  in  which 
oiiiTersity  maoy  personi  ol  f  reit  eminence  have,  by  the  blesMiie  of  God,  been  in- 
itiated into  those  arta  and  sciuucea  which  qnaliSed  them  for  public  employments, 
both  in  church  and  utalo;  aod  whereas  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  aci- 
euoas,  and  all  good  literature,  tends  to  the  houor  of  Uod,  Che  advantage  of  the 
Christian  reiiffioD,  and  the  great  beneSt  of  this  and  tUe  other  United  States  of 
AmeiicB;  it  le  decUred  that  the  preildent  and  fellowB  of  Hurrard  College,  in  their 
corpornie  capocitf .  and  their  aact-'euors  in  that  capacity,  their  officers  and  eer- 
vanta,  ahftll  nave,  hold,  UBo.  exereine,  and  enjoy  all  the  powers,  Buthoritiea,  right*, 
liberties,  privileg;es,  immunitiea,  and  franchlssB  which  they  now  have,  or  are  en- 
titled tu  have,  hold,  luo,  exercise,  and  enjoy ;  and  the  ■ame  arn  berebv  ratified  aod 
conGrmod  unto  them,  the  s/iid  president  and  fbllaws  of  Harvard  College,  and  to 
their  aaccessors,  and  to  their  officers  and  servanla,  rsBpecliveiy,  forever. 

2.  And  whereas  there  have  been,  at  sundry  times,  by  divers  persons,  gifts, 
grants,  devisos  of  honaes,  lands,  tenemeiits,  goods,  chattels,  legacies,  and  convey- 
aaeas,  heretelore  mads,  either  to  Harvard  CalT^|«,  in  Cambridge,  in  New  England, 
or  to  the  president  and  feiloivB  of  Harvard  College,  or  to  the  said  college  by  some 
DtboT  description,  under  several  charters  soccessivety — it  is  declared,  that  all  the 
said  gifts,  grants,  devises,  legacies,  and  conveyances  are  hereby  forever  confirmed 
unto  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  their  successors  in  the 
capacity  aforesaid,  according  to  the  tme  iuteuC  and  meaning  of  the  donor  or  do- 
Don,  grantor  and  grantors,  devisor  and  devisors. 

3.  And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  Ibe  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bav,  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  ^vornor 
aod  deputy  governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion, were,  vrith  the  president  and  a  nnmber  of  the  clergy  In  the  said  act  described, 
eonstitnted  the  uverB«ers  of  Harvard  College ;  and  it  l^ng  necessarf  in  this  new 
eonatitotian  of  government  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  deemed  successors  to  the 
said  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  magistrates,  it  is  declared  that  tbo  governor, 
lieatenant  governor,  eouncil,  and  senate  of  this  commonwealth  are  and  shall  be 
deomed  then:  snooeMor* ;  who,  with  the  president  of  Harvard  College  for  Che  time 
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heios,  together  with  the  mmieters  of  tho  CoQfn^Htioual  chnrchex  in  the  bmni  of 
Cunbildfn,  Wfttertowi],  CharleBtowD,  Boston,  RoibnTj,  and  Dorcbeiter,  mMi' 
tioDed  in  ibe  wid  act,  shall  be,  iiDd  liereb;  are,  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  an- 
thoritr  belonzin^  or  in  any  way  appertsiiiiog  to  the  oveneers  of  HorTard  Col- 
lege :  Procided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  Construed  to  prevent  the  legislature 
ofthia  commonwealth  from  makincaitch  alieratioos  ia  the  KO'emmeut  of  the  s^d 
university  aa  ehall  be  conducive  ta  ita  advantage,  and  the  interest  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  in  oa  full  &  manner  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  legislature  of  the 
late  province  of  Maasacbusetta  Bay. 


F  LITERATURE. 

Wisdom  nnd  knowledge,  as  well  aa  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  being  necesnary  for  the  preaervation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
aa  theaa  depend  on  apreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  edncation  in  the 
.  variona  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  tbe  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  tbe  legislatures  an'l  magiatratee,  in  all  fnlure  periods  of  this  com- 
monwealth, to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  aeminariee 
of  them,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar 
schools  in  tlio  towns;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institntiona,  by 
rewards  and  immunities  for  tbe  promotion  of  agricultnre,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  conntry ;  to  countenance  and  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private 
charity,  industry  and  frugality,  bonesly  and  punctuality  !□  all  their  dealings ;  ain- 
cerity,  good  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the 
people. 

The  bJBtotyof  the  iaflaeacea  tbat  led  to  the  introdoction  of  section 
Becond  of  this  article  was  ^vea  hy  Mr.  Adamci  in  1809.  (Works  iv,  p. 
269.) 

"  In  travelling  from  Boston  to  Philadelpbi&in  1774-5-6-7, 1  bad 
several  times  amused  m^eelf  at  Norwalk,  Goonecticnt,  vitli  tbe 
very  cartons  collection  of  birds  and  insects  of  American  produc- 
tion made  hy  Mr.  Arnold,  a  collection  which  he  afterwards  sold  to 
Governor  Tryon,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  in  whose  apart- 
ments in  London  I  afterwards  viewed  it  again.  This  collection  was 
so  singular  a  thing  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  could 
not  but  consider  it  a  reproach  to  my  country  tbat  so  little  was  knowo 
even  to  herself  of  her  natural  history. 

"  When  I  was  in  Europe  ia  the  years  1778  and  1779,  in^he  com- 
mission to  tbe  King  of  France  with  Dr.  Franklin  nnd  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee,  I  had  opportunity  to  see  the  King's  collection  and  many  others, 
which  increased  my  wiehes  that  nature  might  be  examined  and  studied 
in  my  own  coontry  as  it  was  iu  others, 

"  In  France,  among  the  academicians  and  other  men  of  science  and 
letters,  I  was  frequently  entertained  with  inquiries  concerning  th» 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  euloginms  on  the  wis* 
dom  of  tbat  Institution  and  encomiums  on  some  publications  of  their 
transactions. 
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"  These  coQTenationa  snggeeted  to  me  the  idea  of  sncb  Ein  establish- 
ment in  Boston,  where  I  knew  there  was  as  mnch  love  of  science,  and 
as  many  gentlemen  capable  of  pnrsning  it,  as  in  any  other  citj  of  its  size. 

"In  1779  I  retnrned  to  Boston  in  the  French  frigate,  La  Sen- 
sible, with  the  Chevalier  do  la  Lnzerae  and  Mr.  Marboia.  The 
Gorpoiation  of  Harvard  College  gave  a  pnblic  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
French  ambassador  and  bis  suite,  and  did  me  the  honor  of  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  them. 

"  At  the  table,  in  the  philoeopbj  chamber,  I  chanced  to  sit  next  to  Dr. 
Cooper.  I  entertained  him  during  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were 
together  with  an  account  of  Arnold's  callectiona  I  bad  seen  in  Europe, 
the  contpliments  I  had  heard  in  Fiance  apon  the  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety at  Philadelphia,  and  concluded  with  proposing  that  the  future 
l^islatnre  of  Massachoeetts  should  institute  an  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

"  The  doctor  at  first  hesitated,  thought  it  would  be  difficnlt  to  find 
members  who  would  attend  to  it;  but  bis  principal  objection  was  that 
it  would  injure  Harvard  College  by  setting  up  a  rival  to  it  that  might 
draw  the  attention  and  affections  of  the  poi  iple  in  some  degree  ftom  it. 
To  this  1  answered :  first,  tbat  there  were  certunly  men  of  learning 
enough  that  might  compose  a  society  sufficiently  numerous;  and, 
secondly,  that  inBl«ad  of  being  a  rival  to  the  uniTer8ity,lt  would  be  an 
honor  and  advantage  to  it.  That  the  president  and  principal  pro- 
fessors would  undoubtedly  be  always  members  of  it,  and  the  meetings 
might  be  ordernd  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  college,  and  in  that  room. 
'Tha  doctor  at  length  appeared  better  satisfied,  and  I  entreated  bim  to 
propagate  the  idea  and  theplan  as  far  and  as  soon  as  bis  discretion 
would  justify.  The  Doctor  accordingly  did  diffuse  the  project  so 
judiciously  and  effectually  that  the  first  legislature  under  the  constitu- 
tion adopted  and  established  it  by  law.* 

"  Afterwards,  when  attending  the  convention  for  framing  the  consti- 
tution, I  mentioned  the  subject  to  several  of  the  members,  and  when  I 
wasappointedby  the  subcommittee  to  make  a  dranghtof  aprojectof  a 
constitntien  to  be  laid  before  the  convention,  my  mind  and  heart  were 
so  fall  of  the  subject  I  inserted  chapter  v,  section  2. 

"  I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  criticism  and  objection  would  be 
made  to  the  section,  and  particularly  that  the  '  natural  history '  and  the 
'  good  humor '  would  be  strickeb  out,  but  the  whole  was  received  very 
kindly,  and  passed  the  convention  unauimoualy  without  amendment." 

*  American  Academj  of  Aits  sod  Sciences,  iocoiporaled  Ms;  4,  1780. 
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The  fbllowing  allele  wss  ratified  by  Itie  people  of  MassachnaelU  in 
1357.  OS  aD  amendment  to  the  Cons^tntion. 

Akt.  XX.  No  person  ■hall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or  be  eligibla  to  offire  under 
th:  coaelitatiOT)  of  this  Commoawealth,  who  shall  not  be  able  lo  read  the  coniiiicu- 
tJon  in  tbe  English  langnlge  aod  write  his  name  :  prooidtd,  hoiaever,  that  tlie  pro- 
visions  of  tiiia  araendmeot  ehall  not  appiv  to  anj  person  preventeil  by  a.  pliysiial 
dbiability  from  complyinjt  wilh  its  reqni'ilions,  nor  to  any  pemon  who  now  has  the 
nght  to  Toie.  nor  to  any  persona  who  shall  be  sixty  yean  of  age  or  upwards  ai  the 
timo  ihia  amendment  lihall  talio  effect. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Settled  in  1633.    Area.  4,674  square  miles. 

POPtnLATION. 

1790 a38,Hl  II  1830 207,875 

1800 251.002   i  1840 309,978 

IBIO 262,042      1850 WO,  792 

1820,,.^ 276,202  II  1860 460,147 

In  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haren,  settled  in  1636  and  1638, 
as  well  as  in  towns  settled  afterwards,  the  public  school  was  one  of  the 
earliest  subjects  of  mnnicipal  legislation  in  Hartford  in  1638,  and  in 
New  Haven  in  1639,  aa  much  as  the  roads  and  bridges,  the  support  of 
pablic  worship,  and  protection  against  the  Indians. 

In  the  hodj  of  laws  for  the  goremment  of  the  common  wealth,  known 
aa  tbe  code  of  1650,  the  provisions  for  the  family  instruction  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  maintenance  of  acboole  by  towns,  are  identically  tbe 
same  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  remained  on  the  statute  book,  with  slight 
modifications  to  give  them  more  efficiency,  for  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  GhapterreBpectingBchoolB,itiB  commended  to  "  every  &milji" 
which  is  able  and  willing,  "  to  give  yearly  bat  the  fourth  part  of  a 
bushel  of  com,  or  something  equivalent  thereto,  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  by  the  college  at  Cambridge;"  which  practice  was  conljnued 
until  ten  of  the  principal  ministers,  in  1700,  brought  each  a  number  of 
books  to  found  a  college  in  Connecticut. 

As  early  as  1701  tbe  system  of  public  instructiou  in  GouQCcticnt 
BO  far  matared  as  to  embrace  the  following  particulars ; 

1 .  An  obligatiou  on  every  parent  and  guardian  of  children  "  not  to 
suffer  so  much  barbarism,  in  any  of  their  families,  as  to  have  a  siu^ 
child  or  apprentice  unable  to  read  the  holy  word  of  God,  and  the  good 
laws  of  the  colony  ;"  and  also  "  to  bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  call- 
ing or  employment,"  under  a  penalty  for  each  offence. 

2.  A  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  tbouaand  pounds  of  the  lists  of 
estates  was  collected  in  every  town  with  annual  Stole  tax,  and  payab)' 
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prapoitionablj  to  those  tovns  od\j  vhicli  eboald  eetabltsb  tbeir  schiwla 
according  to  law. 

3.  A  common  ecbool  in  every  town  having  over  levonty  familieS) 
kept  for  at  least  six  months  in  a  year. 

4.  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  foor  head  connty  towns,  to 
fit  yoath  for  college. 

5.  A  collegiate  school,  toward  which  the  General  Goort  made  an  an- 
nnal  appropriation  of  ^£130. 

6.  Provision  for  the  religions  inBtmctiou  of  the  Indians. 

The  systeni,  therefore,  embraced  eveiy  family  and  town,  all  classea 
of  children  and  yonth,  and  all  the  then  recognized  grades  of  echoola. 
There  were  no  select  or  sectarian  schools  to  classify  society  at  the 
roots ;  but  all  children  were  regarded  with  eqoal  favor,  and  all  brought 
under  the  assimilating  influence  of  early  associations  and  similar  schoo[ 
privileges. 

Here  was  the  fonndotion  laid  not  only  for  universal  education,  hot 
for  a  practical  and  social  equality  which  has  never  been  snrpasBed  la 
the  history  of  any  other  community. 

In  1795  the  legislature,  after  several  years  of  discussion,  sot  the 
example  of  establishing  a  permanent  and  irreducible  fund,  the  income 
ot  which  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  or  public  schools, 
by  appropriating  for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Ohio, 
now  known  as  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  because  it  was  reserved  by 
the  State  for  its  own  use,  when  it  ceded  its  claim  to  the  whole  national 
domain  beyond,  of  the  same  width  as  iu  own  territory. 

Tho  colonial  charter  formed  the  basis  of  government  until  1818, 
whena  State  constiEulion  was  adopted,  which  still  exists,  article  eight 
of  which  protects  both  the  college  and  the  school  fund. 

ARTICLE  VUI.— OF  EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1,  The  cbsrier  of  Tftle  College,  m  modified  by  agreenieDt  wiih  the  corpora- 
tion  thsreof,  In  pmvuuice  of  an  act  of  tbs  generBt  aSFembl;,  puse  J  in  Mny,  1793, 
Ii  barebj  confirmed. 

S.  Tho  fund  called  the  lehool  fund  shall  romain  a  perpetual  funil,  tlie  inter- 
est of  which  sliall  be  invioLtblj  appropriated  to  the  eupporc  and  encourajrement  of 
the  public  or  common  schools  throughout  tho  State,  aud  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all 
the  people  thereof.  The  value  and  amount  of  aaid  fund  shall,  as  soou  as  practi- 
cnbb,  be  tucerlained  in  such  manner  aa  the  general  assembly  may  prescribe,  pub- 
lished, and  recorded  in  the  comptroller's  oEocei  and  no  Ian  shall  ever  bo  made 
antluKixiiiK  said  fond  to  be  direited  to  any  other  use  than  the  encouragement  and 
mpport  or  public  or  eommon  schoola  among  the  eeverat  school  societies,  as  j<u- 
tice  and  equity  shall  require. 

In  1855  the  following  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  was  adopted: 
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NEW  HAJdPSHIRE. 
First  Bcttlement  made  in  1G&3.    Area,  9,S80  aqoaie  inilee. 

POPULATION. 

n\IO 141,899  II  1830.. 

mv 183,762      IWO.. 

if}i> 214,360      1650.. 

im) 244,161  II  ISCO.. 

Firet  coDstitution  was  adopt«d  in  1784,  in  which  there  is  the  1 
ing  provision  relatiTe  to  the  encouragement  of  literature  : 

BlfCOURABEMENT  OF  LITEKATL'RE,  ETC. 

g  tbe  opporti 

country,  bi ' 
coDiluclvc  to  pramoLe  iMb  fad,  it  iiball  be  tbe  dutj  of  tbe  legislators 


ailv.iDlHgeg  of  educntioQ  througn  tbe  vorioas  'parts  of  the  countiy,  being 
'  jclvc  to  promoLe  IMb  end,  it  iiball  be  tbe  dutj  of  tbe  legislators  aau 
1,  ill  nil  futoro  periods  of  this  governmeat,  to  cberiah  tba  ii 


re  and  the  scienceB,  and  all  seminarieB  and  public  schools,  to  ci 


and  public  iuBtitutioDB.  rowarda  and  immusitiea  for  the  promotion  of  a?i'ic 
arts,  acirncpa,  commerce,  traden,  manutactuiea,  aad  nataral  history  or  thi 
tiy ;  to  coitatansDce  and  ioculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  I: 
lonce,  public  and  pcirale  charity,  industry  and  ecoDomy,  honesty  aud  pimcl 
■in ixrity,  sobriety,  and  all  social  aSectioiuaud  geneioas  -  — '' '- 


',  sobriety, 
people. 

This  article  in  snbetance  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
atitntion  of  Maeaachnsette,  the  alterationa  being  otily  verbal. 

In  the  coiiBtitntlon  of  1793,  which  elJU  exiBta,  it  waa  inserted  wi 
change. 

VEEMONT. 

Settled  17S4-'31.  Area,  9,056  square  miles.  Admitted  as  o: 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1791. 

FOPULATIOII. 

1790 85,416  II  1830 S8( 

1800 162,101      1840 29i 

1610 217,713      1850 3H 

1880 235,764  ||  1860 31£ 

The  first  constitnUon  was  formed  in  1777,  and  tbe  secoud  in  1' 
which  is  still  in  force,  article  forty-one  of  which  declares — 

I>aws  for  the  enconragement  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  Tien  and  imin 
iCy  ought  to  be  constant]  v  Kept  in  force,  and  duly  executed  j  and  aconip^lent  i 
her  of  schools  ought  to  be  maintuned  in  each  town,  for  the  convenient  injinii 
of  youth,  and  one  or  more  grammar  schools  be  incorporated  nod  properlv 
ported  in  each  cotin^  in  this  State.  And  all  rcligioua  societies  orbodiee  ofi 
that  may  be  hereafter  united  or  incorporated  for  ibe  advnnremeot  of  religion 
leaminfc,  or  for  other  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged  and  protected  ii 
onji>j;ment  of  the  privll^es,  Immiinities,  and  estates  which  they  in  jastlce  ni 
to  enjoy,  under  such  regulations  as  tbe  general  assembly  of  this  State  shall  dii 
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Settled  ia  16S4.    Ana,  31,766  square  miles.     Adnutted  into  tlie 
Cmon  in  1820. 

POPDl^TIOd. 

1790 96.540  |[  1830 399,455 

1800 151,719  1840 501,793 

1810 998,705  1H50 583,169 

1820 298,335  it  1860 698,279 

The  coDsdtution  adopted  in  1830  baa  an  article  relating  to 

LITEBATUIte. 


jwt  the  legislature  is  nalhoriied,  i  ... 

towna  to  mabe  BUitable  pioviaion,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and  maiD- 
tmance  of  public  schools ;  and  i[  shall  further  bo  their  dutj  to  encoanige  and  suit- 
ably endow,  from  time  to  time,  is  the  circuoi stances  of  the  people  ma;  anthorize, 
ill  academies,  colleges,  and  geminarieB  of  learning  within  the  State:  Fiavided, 
That  DO  donation,  grant,  or  enilovrment  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the  legisla- 
tare  loanj  lilerarj  inatitation  now  eatabliabeJ,  or  which  may  herea^er  be  ostab- 
tiihed,  unless  at  the  time  of  making  snch  endowment  the  legislature  of  the  State 
shall  have  the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers  to  Alter,  limit,  or  restrain  any  of 
the  poweis  vested  ia  any  snch  literary  institution  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to 
promote  the  best  interests  thereof. 

EHODK  I8LAHD. 
Settled  in  1631.    Area,  1,306  square  miles. 

FOPUI.ATION' 

1790 69,110  [I'leSfl  97,J99 

IHOO 69,129      ]84d  108,130 

1810 77,0ai      1850  147,545 

IHSO 83,059  II  1880  174,620 

Tbe  colonial  charter  remained  in  force  until  184?,  when  a  consti- 
tution was  adopted  hj  the  people. 
The  provision  relative  to  education  is  as  follows ; 

ARTICLE  Xtl.— OP   EDDCATIOH. 

of  bnowlodgo  na  well  as  of  Tirtiio  a 

tlon  of  the'" '' "' ' '  '"' — ""   "■ " 

,  >mole  pub 
may  deem  necassary  and  proper  to 
ton! ties  of  education. 

2.  The  money  which  now  is,  or  which  may  hereafter  be,  approprinted  by  Iniv  for 
the  establiahment  of  n  penuanenl  fund  for  the  support  of  public  gchoola,  ahnll  be 
secnrely  invested  and  remain  a  perpetual  fhnd  for  that  purpose. 

3.  Alt  donations  for  tho  support  of  public  schools,  or  tor  other  purposes  of  educa- 
Hon,  which  may  be  received  by  tbe  Oenoral  Assembly,  shall  be  applied  according 
to  tbe  lenns  prescribed  by  tbe  dotMrs. 
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4.  Tlio  General  Assembly  aliall  make  all  aecesBBty  praTjsionB  by  law  fur  canyiu^ 
tbl9  article  into  effect.  Twj  ihall  not  divert  said  money  or  fund  from  the  utbra- 
lud  oxee,  nor  borrow,  appropriate,  nor  tise  the  aame,  or  soy  put  tbeieof^  for  any 
other  pnrpoae,  under  anj  pretence  whatever. 

HEW  YORK. 

Settled  in  1609  hy  the  Dutch.  Arex,  46,000  eqnoie  miles. 

FOPUI^TIOI'. 

1790 340,130  ]|  1830 1,918,688 

1800 586,756      1840 *..  2,438,921 

lero 959,049      1850 3,007,394 

laao I,»72,8I2  I!  letiO 3,Bt)0,735 

The  firet  cODStitatioa  wu  adopted  in  1777,  in  which  is  no  reference 
to  (choola ;  the  second,  in  1832,  in  which  it  was  provided  in  Brticle 
seventh,  section  five,  thatr— 

"The  proceeds  of  all  lands  helonging  to  this  State,  except  snch  parts 
Ibeteof  as  may  be  reserved  or  appropriated  to  pablic  use,  or  ceded  to 
the  United  Stales,  which  ehalt  hereafter  be  sold  or  diapoaed  of,  shaU 
remain  a  perpetnal  fnnd,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  ioviolably 
appropriated  and  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools." 

The  third  constitution  was  adopted  la  184fi,  and  the  proriaitm 
therein  for  education  is  comprised  in  article  ninth. 

Src.  I.  The  capitHl  of  the  common  Bcboot  land,  the  capilal  of  the  literature 
fund,  and  the  capital  of  Che  Uuiteil  Slates  deposit  fund,  shall  be  respectivelj  pre. 
served  inviolate.  Tbe  revenaes  of  the  saiil  conimoD  acbool  fund  shall  bt;  appiiad 
to  the  suiiport  of  common  schools ;  the  revccues  of  the  aaiil  lilemtuie  fnnd  sliaJl  be 
applied  to  the  snpport  of  academies,  and  the  snia  of  twenty-fire  tbonsatid  dollars 
of  the  revenuea  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  ghall  each  year  1m  appropriated 
to  and  made  a  part  of  the  capita  of  tbe  said  common  school  fund. 

NEW  JERSEY 

First  settlement  in  1627.    Area,  8,320  square  miles. 


1790.- 

1800.. 
1810.. 


Tbe  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  and  the  second  in  1844, 
in  which  is  this  provision  for  education : 

—ARTICLE  6. 


hnrMf,  axeept  m  much  aa  it  may  bo  jadj^  & 
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tbe  eapilBil,  shsll  be  annaoUv  appTopriated  to  the  sapport  of  public  schools,  for 
the  equal  benefit  at'  nil  tbe  People  of  tbe  SCMe :  and  it  shall  not  be  competent  for 
tbe  Legislature  to  borrow,  appropriate,  or  use  tb^  said  fund,  or  aaj  piut  thereof, 
lai  any  uther  purpose,  tu<Ier  snj  pretence  vrbstever. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Settled  by  the  Swedes  ia  1631.     Area,  4G,000  square  miles 

POPULATION. 

1»0 <34,373|  1830 ,....],M8,233 

I«N) 602,361     IS40 1,7!M,033 

1910 810,091     1850 2,311,786 

1820 1.049.0581  1880 2,906,315 

First  constitntioQ  was  adopted  in  1776.  The  eecond,  in  1790,  ia 
which  the  subject  of  edueatioo  was  recognized,  contains  two  brief  aec- 
tiona  on  the  subject,  under 

ARTICtE  vn. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  convenientlj  maj  bo,  provide  bf 
taw  fur  the  establishment  ol  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  sneb  tnanner  that 
the  poor  maj  be  taught  gratis. 

Section  v.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  HmlDBriea 
of  leaminj;. 

In  the  convention  of  1838,  Mr.  Bedford,  of  Luzerne,  offered  au 
amendment  to  the  proyiaioa  of  the  constitution  of  1790,  so  that  it  would 
read — 

"The  legislature  shall  continue  to  provide  by  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  common  schools  throughout  the  State  in  such  a  manner  that 
■11  persona  residing  therein  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education." 

The  following  remarks  were  made  at  tbe  time  of  offering  the  roBO- 

"  I  am  aware  that  many  gentlemen  who  occupy  seats  upon  this  floor 
deem  such  a  constitutional  provision  unnecessary,  because,  as  they 
assert,  the  legisktare  may  at  any  time  make  suitable  enactments  upon 
the  subject.  But  the  law  that  is  passed  this  year  may  be  repealed  the 
next;  so  that  our  school  system,  whicli  is  the  basis  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  must  be  liable  1 1  change  with  tbe  political  policy  of  oqr 
law  makers,  and  thereby  be  liable  to  perpetual  fluctnation  and  enact- 
ments, ete." 

At  that  time  there  was  not  the  interest  in  popular  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  now  exists,  and  the  amendment  was  not  carried;  and  the 
coDstitutioD  of  1838  on  the  subject  of  edneolioa  has  the  same  language 
oa  that  of  1790. 
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DELAWARE.       ^ 
Settled  in  1627.     Aim,  2,130  sqanre  milee. 

POPULATION. 

1790 59.096  1  H30 

J800 W,a73|    1840 

laiO 72,Sr4  1   1«.=.0 

1820 7i,7«'l  IWO 

In  the  first  constitution,  adopted  1776,  there  is  no  prov 
e<]iicatiou  ;  but  as  amended  in  1S31,  the  Leg^lature  ia  instnu 
provide  by  law  "  "  for  establishing  schools,  and  promoting 
sciences." 

VIRGINIA. 

Settled  in  1607.    Area,  38,352  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


CeDBDB. 

White. 

r..„,.„^ 

SlBTES. 

1 

442,115 
514,230 
551,534 
603,067 
694,300 
740,858 
694,800 
1,047,411 

12,76B 

ao,id4 
3U,r,70 

:w,i«9 

47,:!4d 
49,8.-.2 
54,33i 
58,042 

293,427 
346,796 

39!(,518 
4i5, 153 
469,7.>7 
449.087 
473.529 
490,665 

Previona  to  the  Revolution,  the  public  school  aystem  had  not  i 
root  beyond  the  limits  of  the  eastera  States.  The  township  and 
school  organizations  of  New  England  had,  however,  excited  the 
tion  of  Wythe,  JefFerson,  and  other  eminent  Virginia  stateeme 

Patrick  Henry  wrote  to  John  Adams :  "It  ahall  be  my  ii 
study  BO  to  form  our  portrait  of  government  that  a  kindred  w: 
England  may  be  discerned  in  it ;  and  if  all  your  excellencies  ct 
preserved,  yet  I  hope  to  retain  so  mnch  of  the  likeness  that  [ 
shall  pronounce  us  descended  from  the  same  stock."  Richar 
Lee,  at  a  1  Jter  period,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  spoke  of  "  the  for 
of  New  England,  who  have  established  the  wisest  institutions 
perpetuation  of  human  liberty  and  human  happiness  the  wo 
Been."  *     Debate  on  Madison's  resolutions,  Jan.  SO,  1794. 

Such  views  having  been  cordially  entertained,  it  was  not  bu 
tbat  Jefferson,  as  oneof  thoseappointed  by  Vii^nia,  after  the  I 

■  WnuOT^  EicnniDD  to  tlM  Untied  S(at«.  17M. 
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tion  of  Independence  hy  the  Colonies,  to  prepare  a  coie  of  Uts 
adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  that  commonwealth,  should  Btrire 
to  introduce  the  Now  Kngland  system  of  common  schools. 

The  year  that  the  first  constitution  was  formed,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  code  of  lawe  adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of 
aSfuig. 

In  1779  Wythe  and  Jefiereon  made  a  report,  in  which  was  a  full 
chapter  from  the  pen  of  Jefferson  on  public  schools.  The  caption  was^ 
A  BILL  for  tLe  moro  general  diSiuion  of  knowledge. 
BBCnnK  1.  Whereas  it  sppearcth  (bat  however  certain  forms  of  goTemment 
an  better  calculated  tbsn  otbera  to  protect  iudividnntH  in  the  free  eierciae  of  their 
DUaml  rigbiB,  and  nre  at  the  same  time  themselves  better  guarded  against  dagen- 
eracy,  yet  experience  bitb  sbown,  Ibat  even  ondor  the  best  forms  thow  inlruated 
with  power  have  in  lime,  and  by  slow  operaliooa,  perverted  it  into  tyranny  :  and 
it  is  helicTed  tbat  (be  most  eSectual  means  of  preventing  this  would  be  to  illumi- 
nate, as  far  as  prsccicable.  (be  miuds  of  the  people  at  targe,  anci  moro  espi'ciallv 
to  give  them  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  bistory  exhibiteth,  that,  possessed 
tliereby  of  ibe  experience  of  other  ages  and  couotries,  they  may  be  enabled  to  know 
ambition  under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their  naiural  powers  to  defeat 
its  purposes ;  nnd  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that  the  people  will  be  happiest 
wboso  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  admin  is  terod,  and  that  laws  will  be  wisely  foTmed 
aod  honestly  admiaisteied  in  proportion  as  those  who  form  and  administer  them 
are  wise  and  honest :  whence  it  becomes  expedient  for  promotiog  the  public  hap- 
piness, that  those  persons  whom  nature  hath  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue  • 
■bonld  be  rendered,  by  liberal  education,  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard  the 
■acred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow -citizens,  and  that  thej 
■bonld  be  called  to  tbe  charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  oi  other  accidental 
eonditiou  or  circumstance.  But  the  indigeuce  of  the  greater  number,  disabling 
tluin  fram  so  educating  at  their  own  expense  those  of  their  children  whom  nature 
hath  fitly  formed  and  disposed  to  become  useful  instruments  of  tbe  public,  it  ia 
better  that  such  should  be  sought  for  and  educated  at  the  common  expense  of  all, 
than  that  the  bappineM  of  all  should  be  conHded  to  the  weeji  or  wicked.' 

Tbe  sncceeding  sections  provided  that  each  county  shnuld  be  divided 
in  convenient  districts  for  pnblic  schools  "At  everyone  of  these 
schools, "  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  "shall  be  taught  reading,  writing, 
common  arithmetic;  and  the  books  which  shall  be  used  then-in  for  in- 
Btracting  the  children  to  read  shall  be  such  as  will,  at  the  same  time, 
make  them  acquainted  with  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  and  American 
history." 

It  was  also  provided  that  over  every  ten  of  these  echools  «n  over- 
■eer  should  be  appointed  annoally,  by  the  aldermen,  to  select  teachers, 
to  visit  the  schools,  to  direct  in  the  choice  of  reading  books,  and  super- 
intend the  teachers. 

The  BtiperintendentB  were  to  meet  in  convention,  and  establish  at 
central  points  a  certain  number  of  grammar  schools,  in  which  were  to 
be  taught  Latin,  Greek,  grammar,  geography,  and  higher  arithmetic. 

The  most  needy  and  meritorioua  scholar  from  a  grammar  school 
district  was  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  one  scholar 
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wae  to  be  selected  from  the  grammar  schools  to  be  educated  gratnitoaBly 
at  colle;?c. 

Five  yeara  after  the  bill  in  maniiBcript  was  presented,  it  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  assembly  of  1784, 

Jefferson  says:  "Ooe  provision  of  the  bill  was  that  the  expensefl  c^ 
the  schools  ebonld  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  county,  ereiy 
oae  in  proporUoa  to  his  general  t«x  rate.  This  would  throw  on  wealth 
tlie  education  of  the  poor." 

In  1706  the  assembly  acted  npon  the  bill,  bnt  inserted  a  provision 
leaving  to  each  county  conrt  to  declare  iwhen  the  act  shoald  go  into 
operation  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  which,  adds  Jefiersoa, 
"completely  defeated  it.  The  justices  being  generally  of  the  mote 
wealthy  claas,  were  unwilling  to  incur  the  burden,  and  I  beliere  it 
was  not  Buflered  to  commence  in  a  single  connty." 

Ilis  interest  in  common  schools  never  flagged,  altbongh  bis  native 
State  could  not  be  aroused  to  its  best  interests,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Hon.  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  dated  November  26,  1820,  he  says: 

"  Surely  Governor  Clinton's  display  of  the  gigantic  effort  of  New  Tork 
towards  the  educating  of  her  citizens  will  stimulate  the  pride,  as  well 
as  the  patriotism,  of  our  legislature  to  look  to  the  reputation  and  safety 
of  our  country,  to  rescue  it  from  the  degradation  of  becoming  the  Bar- 
bary  of  the  Union,  anct  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of  even  our  negroes. 
To  that  condition  it  is  fast  sinking.  We  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  States  what  our  indigenoiu  predecessors  were  when  surrounded 
by  the  s'dences  and  arte  of  Europe.  The  success  of  education  before 
the  Revolution  placed  her  with  the  foremost  of  the  sister  coloniee. 
■What  is  her  education  now  T  Where  is  it !  The  little  we  have  we 
import,  like  be^ars,  from  other  States,  or  import  the  be^ais,  to  be* 
Dtow  on  us  their  miserable  crumbs." 

The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  second  in  1B30,  third  in 
1851,  and  fourth  in  1864. 

In  the  constitution  adopted  in  1830  there  is  no  reference  to  ednca- 
tion,  bnt  in  that  of  1851  is  the  following  provision; 

A  capitation  tax,  equal  to  the  tax  assesgccl  on  land  of  the  vslne  of  two  hun- 
dred dollara,  shall  be  leried  on  every  white  male  iohsbitant  who  has  attt^oed  the 


peiBODB  Bhall  be  applied  lo  the  porpoeea  of  edneation  in  primBiy  and  free  schools ! 
SnI  nothing  heraia  contwned  abiUl  pisTeat  eiomptiona  of  taxable  polU  in  cases  of 
■bodily  iDfirmity. 


In  the  revision  of  1864,  this  provisioa  is  rettuned  In  the  twenQr- 
second  article. 
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MAEYLAMD. 
Settled  in  1634.    Area,  9,356  square  miles. 

POPULATiOM. 


Ceueiu. 

While. 

Free  colored. 

Bkve«. 

TotoL 

208,649 
a46,3!i6 
235,117 

260,223 

a'],]oe' 

318,204 
417,943 
615,918 

8,013 

]9,5e7 
33,9-27 
39,730 
52,938 
6^,078 
74,723 
83,942 

103,036 

105,6.t!> 
111,503 
107,397 
103,994 

g9,rj7 

9U,36S 
87,189 

leio::;:::::::::::;::: 

Tho  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776 ;  the  accoai]  i 
.and  the  third  in  1864.  The  first  provision  on  education  is  J 
1864,  and  is  as  fallows  : 


1851; 
that  of 


Bf-ction  1.  Tho  ^ovsmoT  aball  witbia  thirty  dnya  oftoT  tlie  ralificatioD  bj  ibe 

Cle  of  this  constitution  nppoiDC,  Bnbject  to  tbe  coDfirmation  of  the  secate  at  ila 
fteMion  (hereafter,  a  State  Buperintendeat  of  public  inatmctioii,  wbo  eball  hold 
hU  office  foifiTB  jeors,  and  natil  hia  Bacceuor  abalL  have  been  appointed  nnd  shall 
have  been  qiialided.  He  shall  receWe  an  aannal  salarj  of  tnentj-fiTe  hundred 
dollaiH,  and  such  additional  snm  for  travelling  and  incidental  expenses  as  tiie  gea- 
•ni]  aaaembly  may  h^  law  provide:  sball  report  to  tbe  general  assemblj  withia 
dtiity  days  after  the  commeiMement  of  its  first  session  under  this  conetitntiuD.  a 
nnifomi  sy stem  of  free  public  »chools,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  poruiin- 
lug  to  bis  office  as  ma?  ftom  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Section  2.  'rbeTeBha1lbea8tateboardofedacAtion,c<;nsistinKaf  Ibegovemor, 
tbe  lieutenant  eovemor,  the  speaker  of  the  bouse  of  delegates,  and  tbeSmte  super- 

"     It  of  public  in ' vi.i.  l— j  .l-„  _.^ l  .._.=  __  _    .l 

imblv  may  di 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  Ineaehconnty  anchnnqiber  of  school  coijiniissioners 


le  State  superintendent  of  public 


shall  deem  necessary,  wbo  shall 


IT  Staid  snperintendent  may  direct;  the  school  commissi  oners  m  Baltimore  city 
shall  remain  as  at  present  constituted,  and  shall  be  appointed  as  at  present,  by  tbe 
mayor  and  city  council,  subject  to  snch  alterations  and  amendments  as  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  general  assembljt,  or  the  said  mayor  and  city 
oonncll. 

Slctios  4.  The  general  usembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
eoDHtitutioD,  shall  provide  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools,  by  which  a 
■eboal  shall  be  kupt  open  and  supported  free  of  expense  for  tuition  in  each  school 
diMrict,  for  at  least  aix  monthj  iu  each  year ;  and  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
tbegeDerolaaJembly  to  provide,  tbe  syalem  reported  to  it  by  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  inatructioa  shall  become  the  system  of  free  public  schools  of  the 
State:  troindid.  That  tbe  report  of  tho  State  superintendent  shall  beincunformilv 
with  the  pTOTisiotiB  of  this  conititution,  and  such  system  iball  be  subject  to  so^ 
aUarttioiut,  confonoable  to  this  article,  as  the  general  aHemblj  may  from  lime  to 
tiuM  enact. 

Section  5.  The  general  aaaembly  shall  levy  at  each  regular  session  after  (be 
adoption  of  this  coustitation,  an  annnnl  tax  of  not  less  wan  ten  cents  on  each 
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B^nlB  as  the  gPEernl  Stftte  levyi  and  sbati  be  paid  intolhe  treasury  of  the  State, 
and  shsU  be  distributed  under  such  reffulBtions  aa  may  be  prpBcribed  by  law, 
among-  the  (wuntlea  nod  the  city  of  BaltimorB,  in  proportion  to  their  reapective 
populaf  iOD  between  the  ogee  of  five  and  twenty  yeera  :  PTtmidid,  That  the  general 
aasembly  ehall  net  levy  soy  additional  tchool  tai  npon  particular  eounties,  unleM 
snch  enuiilyeipreaa  by  popular  vole  Ita  desire  for  aueb  tax  ;  the  city  of  Baltimore 
ahatl  provide  for  its  additional  school  tax  aa  at  present,  or  as  may  bcreafter  be  pio- 
Tided  by  the  general  osBembly,  or  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimoio. 

Section  6.  The  general  asaembly  shalt  further  provide  by  lair,  at  its  Unit  Hea- 
aioQ  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  a  fund  lor  the  support  of  the  free  public 
■chools  of  the  State,  by  the  imposidou  of  an  annual  tax  of  not  lesa  than  five  ceuta 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  State,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  tax  shall  be  known  m  the  public  acboel  fund,  and  shall  be  iDTestcd 
by  the  treasurer,  together  with  its  annoal  interest,  until  such  time  as  said  fand 
•hall  by  its  own  increnae  and  any  addition  which  ma;  be  mode  to  it  from  time  to 
Ume,  together  with  the  present  school  fund,  amount  to  six  millions  of  dollars, 
when  the  tax  of  ten  cetits  on  the  hundred  dollars,  authorised  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, ni.iy  bo  discontinued  Id  whole  or  in  part  as  the  eeneral  assemiily  may  direct ; 
the  principal  fand  of  six  millions,  hereby  provided,  snail  ramain  forever  inviolate 
as  the  free  public  school  fond  of  the  State,  and  the  annual  intereat  of  said  school 
fond  gball  be  disbursed  for  educational  purposes  only,  aa  may  be  proscribed  by 
law. 

In  the  conetitntion  just  formed  and  to  be  anbmitted  to  the  people  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September  for  adoption  or  rejection,  there  ia  the 
following : 

AETICLE  Vin. 


Section  I.  The  General  Asaembly,  at  its  Erst  session  after  tbe  adoption  of  this 
Conatilnlion.  shall,  by  law.  establish  throaghout  the  State  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  Free  Public  Schools,  and  shall  provide,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for 
their  maintenance. 

Bec.  2.  1  he  system  of  Public  Schools,  as  now  constituted,  shall  remain  in  fores 
nntil  tbe  end  of  the  said  first  aesaion  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  then  ox- 
pire,  except  so  far  as  adopted  or  continued  by  the  General  Asaembly. 

&BC.  3.  The  school  fiind  of  the  State  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  and  appropriated 
only  to  the  purposes  of  edncation. 

NOBTH  CABOLmA. 

Settled  in  1653.    Area,  45,000  square  miles. 


Census. 

White. 

Free  colored 

Slaves. 

TotaL 

!tfW,804 
337.764 
376,410 
419,200 
472.84.1 
4&1,870 
55:t,0-J8 
(531,000 

4,97.'i 
7.043 
10,266 
14,6)2 
19,543 
23,733 
27,463 
30,463 

100,572 

13:),  296 
168,624 
205,217 
245,661 
245,817 
2^8,  .'.48 
331,059 

393,751 
47>1,103 

555,500 
638,829 
737,987 
753,419 

992,622 
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In  the  conatitatioD  of  1776  it  wu  declared  in  article  totty-oae  Uiat— 
A  Mhool  or  schoolB  sball  b«  wtabliehed  bv  the  le^lature,  for  the  cnnvenient 

nstmction  of  ;oalb,  witb  such  satoriea  to  the  masters,  pud  bj  the  public,  aa 

m&f  eoable  tbem  to  inslruct  at  low  prices ;   and  Klliuefmleanung  shajl  be  dulj 

BDContBged  and  promoted  ia  one  or  mora  UDireTBities. 

The  same  provision  baa  been  retained  withont  amendmeivt  until  the 

present  time. 

SODTH  CAEOLINA. 


SetUedii 


1670.     Area,  24,800  square  miles. 

POPDl^TION. 


CenBOB. 

■White. 

Free  colored. 

SUTes. 

TotaL 

WO,  178 
196,255 
214,196 
237,440 
257.863 
359,084 
274,563 
291,388 

1,801 
3,165 
4,554 
6,822 
7,921 
8,276 
8,960 
9,9U 

107,094. 
J46J51 
lB(i.365 
258,475 
315,401 
327;  038 
384,984 
402,406 

415,105 

602,741 

668,507 
703,708 

A  constitation  was  formed  in  1776,  which  was  amended  in  1778, 1790, 
and  in  1865,  but  no  provision  was  incorporated  relative  to  education 
or  the  enconragement  of  leamiiig. 

OEOBQIA. 

Settled  in  1733.    Area,  56,000  square  mOes. 

rOPVLATlOX. 


Ceuas.   ■ 

White. 

Freecoloied 

SUTea. 

Totd. 

52,886 
101,678 
145,4)4 
JB9,564 
394,806 
407,605 
521,578 
501,588 

398 
1,019 
1,801 
1,767 
3,484 
3,753 
3,931 
3,500 

29,364 
!>!).404 
105, -.218 
149,  <e6 
217,531 
380,944 
381,683 
463,198 

162,101 

340,433 

1850 

1,057,286 

First  coastitntion  formed  in  1777 ;  the  second  in  1785 ;  the  third  in 
1798,  which  was  amended  in  1839. 

The  provision  relative  to  seminaries  of  learning  in  that  of  1798  was 
retained  in  the  amended  conslitntion  ctf  1839.    It  is  in  these  words ; 
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13.  Th«  Kria  nnd  BcienceB  ihall  be  promoted,  in  one  or  more  ■cminBrlee  of  Imhi- 
ing ;  sod  tho  iti^islRture  shall,  as  aooo  oe  coDveoieiitlj  may  be,  ^ve  encb  further 
donalioDG  and  privileges  to  Iboee  nirenily  eBlabliebed.  se  maj  be  necesBary  to  se- 
cure the  oHects  of  [heir  instilDtion  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  dalf  of  the  f^Dcral  Mgem- 
blj,  at  their  next  session,  to  provide  eSectnal  measures  for  the  iaiprovemoiit  and 
peimaoeot  secnritj  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  instltations. 

In  the  OonBtitntioii  of  1865,  the  educational  proTieiftn  wu  omitted. 

KENTUCKY. 

Area,  37,680  square  miles.    Admitted  into  tbe 


Settled  in  1775. 
■Union  in  1792. 


POPULATION, 


Census. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Staves. 

Total. 

61,133 
J79,8:i 
334,S:t7 
434,644 
517,787 
G90,a53 
761,413 
919,517 

114 
711 
1,713 
2,941 
4.917 
7,317 
10,011 
J0,eB4 

11,830 
40,343 
BO,  561 
126,732 
165,213 
182,258 
310,961 
226,483 

73,077 
230,595 
406,611 

1,156,664 

Firet  couititation  adopted  in  1790 ;  second  in  1799  j  and  the  third 
n  1850.     Article  eleventh  of  the  last  pertftins  to  education ; 


ARTICLK  XI.— COKCEItKINO  E 


'Xflt 


.   -...._„._- .0  the  bosrl  of  edacation,  and  seventj-three  thousand  five 

hnudred  dollars  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  ;  also,  tbe  snm  of  fiftj^oue 
tboiiMUld  two  hundred  and  tnenty-three  dollars  Aud  twentj-nine  centa,  balance  of 
interest  on  the  scbnol  fund  far  tbe  year  l!^H,  unexpended,  logetber  with  an j  sum 
whloli  mnj  be  hereafter  raised  in  the  Stale  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  for  parposea 
of  edacation,  shall  be  held  inviolate,  for  the  pnrpose  of  snstwninfr  a  system  of 
common  schools.  The  interest  and  dividends  of  said  funds,  toeetber  with  any 
BOtn  which  may  be  prodoced  for  that  purpose  by  taxation  or  olherwise,  may  be 
appropriated  in  aid  of  common  schools,  but  for  no  other  purpoae.  The  general 
iMsemblj  shall  invest  aaid  fifty-one  Iboosand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  dol- 
lars and  tnonlf -nine  cents  in  somo  safe  and  profitable  manner ;  and  any  portion 
'' "'"1  school  fund,  or  other  money,or  property  raised 


oftbeii: 


vidends  of  sa 


kWs" 


for  school  purposes,  which  mo;  not  be  needed  in 

be  invested  in  lihe  manner.    The  general  assembly  shaLl  make  provision,  by  law, 
w  the  payment  of  tbe  interest  of  Mid  sdiool  fund :  Protidtd,  That  each  county 


shall  he  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  snid  fund,  and  if  not  called  for, 
for  common  school  purposes,  it  shall  be  rdnvested  from  time  to  time  fur  the  b< 
efit  of  such  county. 
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Settled  ia  1765.    Area,  45,600  Bqnare  milea.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1796. 

POPCLATIDN. 


<="-■ 

Wliite. 

Fmeeolond 

SUt«b. 

TotaL 

38,013 
91,709 
Slfi.B75 
339,927 

&35,746 
640,fl27 
756,836 
■  826.888 

361 

309 
1,317 
8,779 

4,555 
5,534 

6,4as 

7,235 

3,417 
>3,S84 
44,535 

80,107 
141,603 
183,059 
239,459 
275, 7S1 

35,781 
105,608 

423,813 

681,904 

1,109,847 

Firat  conetitatjun  adopted  in  179G,  which  was  amended  i 
Article  eleventh,  eection  ten,  of  the  latter  is  as  follows  ; 


._ .  ^ , _,  __  .je  generBl  asBombly,  in 

bUB  periods  of  thU  BOVenunent,  [□  cherish  Uteratnre  aad  science.  And  the  fund 
eallca  the  common  ttkoolfaad,  aod  b11  the  ttuids  and  proceeds  thereof,  dividends, 
Aickt,  and  other  property  of  every  description  whatever,  heretofore  by  law  appro- 
prialad  bj  the  raieml  aasembly  of  this  Btate  for  the  nse  of  commOD  schools,  and 
all  sncb  aa  shall  hereafter  be  appropriated,  shall  remain  a  perpetuat  fund,  the  prin- 
dpal  of  whicfa  shall  nevor  be  ditD)nishe6  by  le|;ia1ative  appropriation,  and  the  in- 
lereBl  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  enconroKemeat 
of  common  schools  thronffhout  the  State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple Ihereof;  and  no  law  shall  be  mode  antborizinj^  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  support  and  encoura^ment  of  common 
schools ;  and  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  appoint  a  board  of 
eommlssioners,  for  each  term  of  time  as  they  may  think  proper,  who  shall  have 
the  general  snperiatendence  of  said  fund,  and  who  shall  make  a  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  under  such  rules,  regalations,  and  nistric- 
tions  as  may  be  required  by  law :  Proirided,  That  if  at  any  lime  hereafter  a  divis- 
ion of  the  public  Isuda  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  money  ariaing  from  the  sales 
of  sncb  lands,  shall  be  made  among'  the  individual  States,  the  part  of  sncb  tanda 
or  money  coming  to  [bis  State  sball  be  devoted  to  the  parposes  of  edacatioa  and 
int«niBl  improvement,  and  shall  never  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose. 

11.  The  above  provisions  shall  not  be  conatme'l  to  prevent  the  le^slatnre  from 
etnying  into  effect  any  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  favor  of  the  colleges,  uni- 
Tersilies,  or  academies,  or  Irom  anthorizing  heirs  or  distributees  to  receive  and  en- 
joy eschealad  property,  under  snch  rules  and  regulations  as  &om  time  to  time  may 
be  prescribed  by  law. 
The  ftmendmenta  of  1865  did  not  pertain  to  education. 

OHIO. 

Settled  in  1788.    Area,  39,964  aqnore  milea.    Admitted  into  the 

Union  in  1803. 

POPULATIOir. 

1800 46,366  I  I&IO 1,519.467 

leiO 230,760  I  1850 1,980,329 

WW 581,434  I  1860 2,330,611 
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The  first  cons^ttitioD  adopted  in  1803,  says  in  article  eighth : 
Section  3.     '     *    *    Religion,  moralitj,  and  kaowladn  being  ewontisllf 
necesKarr  to  good  governmeiit  and  the  happmcsa  of  mankiDd,  schools  and  iha 
means  of  instmclion  Bliall  forever  be  encouraged  bj  legislative  pioviiion,  not  in- 
coDsistent  with  the  right  of  coDscience. 

Section  25.  That  no  law  ahull  be  paaeed  lo  prevent  the  In  the  sev- 

eral couniieB  and  townjibipe  within  this  Stale  from  an  equal  paiticipation  in  the 
■choolg.  academies,  and  noivenitieg  nitbin  Ibis  Siata,  which  aie  endowed  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  the  rovenae  arising  from  donations  made  b;  the  Uriiled  Slates  fee 
the  support  of  schools  and  collrges,  and  the  doors  of  the  said  gchooln,  academiea, 
and  universities  shall  be  opf  n  tbi  ibn  leoeption  of  scholars,  students,  and  teochen 
of  ererj  grade,  without  any  distinction  or  preference  whatever  contiary  to  the  in* 
tentioQ  for  which  said  donations  are  made. 

In  the  constitution  of  1851,  BectiouseycDlh  of  the  first  article  s&}'b  : 

•  •  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  however,  being  easfntial  to  good  gov- 
ernment, it  Hhall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pass  suitable  laws  to  pro- 
tect every  religioas  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of 
pnblic  worahip,  and  to  encourage  schools  and  the  means  of  instmcUon. 

And  article  sixth  also  pertains  to  education. 


Section  I .  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sate  or  o(h«r  disposition  of 
lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  intrusted  to  this  State  for  edncational  and  re- 
ligious purposes,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  nndiminished  ;  uid  the 
iocoine  arismg  therefrom  shall  be  Mthfully  applied  to  the  sped£c  objects  of  the 
original  grants  or  appropriations. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  make  such  prorisiniiB,  by  taxation  or  odi- 
erwise,  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  tmst  fund,  will  secure  a  thor- 
ough andefGcient  system  of  common  schools  throughont  the  Sttkte;  bntnoreligiona 
or  other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  bave  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part 
□f  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

LOUISIANA. 
Settled  in  1699.     Area,  4C,341  stiuare  miles.     Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  181^. 

POPUL.ATION. 


Census. 

While. 

Free  Colored. 

SlavM. 

TotaL 

34,311 
73.38a 
89,441 

158.457 
3fiS,491 

357, uaa 

7,  .585 
10.476 
16,710 
25,502 
17,4(>2 
18,047 

34,660 
69,0G4 
109,668 
168,452 
244,909 
331, 7-26 

76.656 
153,407 

352.411 
517.762 

706,003 

First  constitution  va>  formed  in  181S,  in  which  there  is  nothing  i-ela- 
atire  to  education. 

The  constitDtion  of  1845,  nader  the  caption  of  title  seven,  has  the 
following : 
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TITLE  VIL—FOBUC  EDOCATIOH. 

Article  T33.  There  sliall  be  appointed  a  superiutetideDt  of  public  edncation, 
wboshall  hold  his  office  for  two  jean.  HisdutiM  Bhatlbe  prescribed  bj  law.  He 
■hall  receive  such  compeiustion  ai  the  le^iilature  isbt  direcL 

Art.  134.  The  iej^iolature  shall  establish  free  public  schools  throughoat  the 
State,  and  shall  provide  means  for  their  sapport  by  taxation  on  property,  oi  other- 

Art.  135,  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  g^aiiled  by  the  United  Stales  to 
this  State  for  the  use  or  support  of  schools,  and  oF  all  Jaods  which  mnj  hereafter 
b«  granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  Sl'ite,  and  not  eipresalys ranted  or  bcqaeatbed 
for  any  other  purpoH,  whicli  hereaftttr  may  be  disposed  ot  by  the  State,  and  tbe 
pTDcreds  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  become  enti- 
tkrd  by  law,  shall  be  held  by  the  Slate  aa  a  loan,  and  absll  be  and  remtin  a  per- 
petnal  fund,  on  which  the  titate  shall  pay  an  annual  iolerest  of  six  per  centum ; 
'  which  interest,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  support  of  such  scbools ;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Akt.  136.  All  moneys  ansing  from  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  may  bereofier 
be,  mode  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  for 
tbe  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  ibat  may  bei«- 
after  be  made  for  tbat  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetnal  fund,  the  interest 
of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  tbe  support  of  » 
Mmittary  of  leaniing  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  scueticee,  and 
no  law  absll  ever  be  mode  diverUng'  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  eelAb- 
lithment  and  improvement  of  said  seminary  of  learning. 

Art.  137.  An  university  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  Hew  Orleans.  It 
■hall  be  composed  of  funr  facnltiea,  to  wit :  One  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters. 

Art.  138.  It  shall  be  called  the  "  University  of  LoulBlatia,"  and  the  Medical 
College  of  Louisiana,  as  at  present  organized,  ahall  eoosUtule  the  faculty  of  med- 
Idne. 

Art.  139.  The  leKlelatnre  shall  provide  by  law  for  its  further  organization  and 
gOTemment,  but  shall  he  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  establishment 
Of  auppoit  at  said  univenity  by  appropnatiaiu. 

The  eouslitutioD  of  1852.  in  title  eight,  in  these  words  provides  : 

TITLE  Tin.— PUBLIC  EDOCATIOII. 

Articlb  135.  There  shall  be  elected  a  superintendent  of  public  edaeation,  who 
■h^l  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years.  His  dmiea  shallbe  prescribed  by  law, 
and  he  shall  receive  such  compensation  aa  the  legialatoTe  may  direct :  ProBidtd, 
Tbat  Ihe  (ccneral  assembly  shall  have  power,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  both  houses,  to  abolish  the  said  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
edncation,  whenever  in  their  opiaioa  said  office  shall  be  no  lonj^er  neceusry, 

136.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  free  public  schools  Ihroughoot  the 


Stale,  and  shall  provide  for  their  snpport  by  general  taxation  on  property  or  otfaoN 
wise ;  and  all  moneys  so  rusad  or  provided  shall  be  distributed  to  each  parish,  Id 
Dfoportion  to  the  number  of  free  white  childran  between  such  ages  as  shall  be  fixed 


by  tbe  seneral  assembly. 

137.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  by  tbe  United  States  to  thU 
Stale  for  the  use  or  support  ot  schools,  and  of  all  lands  which  may  hereafter  be 
panted  or  bequeathed  to  the  Slate,  and  not  expressly  granted  or  bequeathed  for 
any  other  purpose,  which  hereafter  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  Stale  may  become  entitled 
by  law,  shall  bo  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual 
fund,  on  which  the  Staia  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent,  i  which  In- 
terest, together  with  the  interoit  on  the  trust  funds  deposited  with  this  Stato  by  the 
United  States,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  33,  1836,  and  all  tbe 
lents  of  the  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropriatM  to  the  support  of  such  school* ;  and 
this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 
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which,  nt  six  per  rent,  per  anatim,  shftll  be  appropriated  to  the  lapptHt  of  a  h 
iuai;  of  leammg^,  for  tfaa  promotiou  oT  literatnre  and  the  arte  sad  Bcieocee ;  ana 
DO  law  shall  cTer  be  made  diverting  sud  fund  to  0117  other  use  than  to  the  estab- 
luihment  and  improvement  of  sud  seminarj  of  learning. 

139.  The  UDLTonity  of  Loaiuana,  in  New  Orleans,  as  now  eelabliahed,  sball  be 
maintained. 

140.  The  IngiBlatnre  shall  have  power  to  paw  nieblawB  as  majbe  nereasajyfor 
the  farthrr  repulalion  of  the  uniTersity,  and  for  the  promotion  of  Uterature  and 
BOience,  but  sball  bo  nnder  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  enpport  of  laid  nni- 
Tcnitf  by  appropriatioDS. 


The  cooBtitation  of  1S64  Iwia  the  following  : 


Articlf.  140.  There  shall  be  el 

shall  hold  hie  office  for  the  term  0  _  ,  . 

law,  and  he  shall  receive  a  salary  nffonr  thdnsand  dollars  p«r  ■nnnin  nntil  olber- 
wise  provided  bylaw:  Proru'w'.  That  the  eeneral  assembly  shall  have  power, 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  meicbers  elected  to  botb  houses,  to  abolish  the  aaii 
ofBce  of  Buperintendeut  of  public  education  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  said  office 
shall  be  no  longer  necessary. 

Art.  141.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all  children  of 
the  Stale,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years,  by  muntenance  of  free 
public  schools  by  taxation  or  othorwibe. 

Art  142.  The  general  exorcises  in  the  common  schools  shall  be  condncled 
in  the  English  language. 

Art.  its.  A  nniversity  shall  bo  eatabltshed  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
It  shall  be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit;  One  of  law,  one  of  medidne,  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for 
its  orgaui/atton  and  mtunlenance. 

Aht.  144.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  bv  the  United  States 
to  this  Stale  for  ibe  use  or  purpose  of  the  public  schools,  and  of  all  lands  which 
may  hcn'aftor  be  granted  or  bequeatbed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  proceed^  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons  to  nhicb  the  State  may  become  entitled  by  law,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fnnd,  on  which  the  Stale  shall  pay  an  interest  of  sli  per 
cent. ;  which  interest,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  trust  fiiod,  deposited  with 
the  Stale  by  the  United  Stales  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  Uli,  1^336, 
and  all  the  rents  of  unsold  lands,  shall  be  approprinted  10  the  purpose  of  inch 
schools  ;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  145,  All  moneys  arising  fiom  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  may  bero- 
ofler  be.  made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  use  of  a  specific  seminary  of  learning,  or  from  any  kind  of  donation  that 
may  hereafter  be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  interest  of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 

Sromoliou  uf  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made 
iverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  said  seminary  of  learning,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  proper. 
Art.  146.  Ho  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the  legislature  for  ihe  support 


Settled  in  1730,    Area,  33,809  sqnarfi  mileB.    Admitted  into  tl 
ITmoD  m  1816. 
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VOPVI-ATIOIT. 

18M                                                 4,875  11  1840 Gfl5,866 

1810                          .                     45,365      1«50 938,416 

leao                                             147,178   '  IBtlO I,W«.«S 

1830  343,031  || 

Th«  fint  coDMitntioD  was  adopted  in  1816 ;  article  ninth  of  which 
pertained  to 

BDUCATIOH. 

Section  1.  Knowledge  and  leainlni^  ijenpratly  diffased  Ihrougb  a  communltj 

being  essential  lo  the  preBeiration  of  a  fri'e  government,  and  Epreading  the  op- 

Erttinitieg  and  ad  vantages  ofeduuutiun  throogh  the  varione  parts  of  the  countrj 
ing  hiehly  condacive  to  this  end,  il  shall  be  the  dntj  of  the  general  asiteniblf 


to  provide  bv  law  for  the  improTenicnt  of  stich  lands  as  are,  or  here  after  maj  be, 
mniwlby  theUn'-   '  " -...-..  


e  United  States  to  this  State  far  the  nseof  schools,  and  toappiv  any 
nav  be  raised  from  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  qi;--'--  '-  ■^-  — 
eomplishmeot  of  the  grind  object  for  which  they  are,  or  msj  he. 


which  mav  be  raised  from  sncb  lands,  or  from  anr  other  quarter,  to  the  ae- 
ishmeot  of  the  grind  object  for  which  they  are,  or  msj  he,  jotended.  But 
landi  granted  for  the  use  of  schools  or  seminaries  of  learning  shall  be  sold  by 
BDihority  of  this  State  prior  to  the  vear  eighteen  hundred  and  twenlr  ;  and  the 
monera  which  may  be  raised  ont  of  the  sale  of  any  such  lands,  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained for  the  pniposes  aforesaid,  shall  be,  and  remain  a  fund,  for  the  exclusive 
pnrpose  of  promoting  (he  interest  of  literature  and  the  aciencea,  and  for  the  sup- 
.port  of  seminaries  and  public  schools.  The  general  assembly  shall  from  time  10 
time  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientific, 
aad  agricultnnti  Improvements,  by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  pro- 
motion and  improvement  of  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural 
Ustoiy,  and  to  countenance  and  encourage  the  prindples  of  humanity,  inttnstry, 
■nd  morality. 

Sectidm  i.  tt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circum- 
ctancBB  will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascend 
log  in  a  regular  grjdation  from  township  scliools  to  a  Stale  tmirerslty,  wherein 
tDition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all. 

Section  3.  And  for  the  promotion  of  snch  salntary  end  the  money  which  shall 
be  paid  aa  an  equivalent  by  persona  exempt  from  militia  duty,  escept  in  limes  of 
war,  shall  be  eiclnsively  and  in  eq^ual  proportion  applied  to  the  support  of  county 
Mminaries.  Also,  all  ban  asaested  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  tie 
Implied  to  said  seminariea  in  the  counties  wherein  they  shall  be  assessed. 

SEfTTioN  4.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  general  assembly,  aa  eoon  as  circum- 
■tances  will  permit,  to  form  a  penal  code,  lounded  on  the  principles  of  reforma- 
tioa  and  not  vindictive  justice  ;  and  also  to  provide  one  or  more  farms,  to  be  an 
asylum  for  those  persoiu  who  by  reason  of  age.  infirmity,  or  other  miafortutiea, 
may  have  a  claim  upon  the  aid  snd  beneficence  of  society,  on  such  principles 
that  BDCb  persoiu  may  therein  find  employment  and  every  reasonable  comfort, 
and  lose,  by  theii  osefaltiesa,  the  degrsdiDg  sense  of  dependence. 

8BCT10N  5.  The  gener&l  assembly,  at  the  time  tbey  lay  off  a  new  connly, 
■IibII  «aiue  at  least  ten  per  cent,  to  be  reserved  out  oi^the  sales  of  town  lots  in 
the  t«*t  of  justice  of  such  county,  for  the  use  of  a  pnblic  library  for  such  county, 
and  at  the  same  seesioQ  they  snail  incorporate  a  library  company,  under  each 
rales  and  regtiLalions  m  will  best  secure  its  permanence,  and  extend  its  benefits. 

The  second  constitntion  was  adopted  in  1851,  and  has  a  full  article 
on  edncation ; 

ARTICLK  TDL — Em;cAT10N. 

8ec.  I.  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diftaied  tbnnigbonl  a  commonly  be- 

lag  aoential  lo  the  preMrvalion  of  a  free  govemmsnt.  It  audi  be  tbe  dtity  of  the 

(vwral  nwnmMr  lo  anoooiaga,  hj  all  niftabU  means,  moral,  inteUectual,  sden-  ' 
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tiflc,  and  ngriculhual  improvement,  and  to  provide  Itylaw  for  t,  gtotnl  and  itnl- 
form  sfBtcru  or  common  acbooU,  wherein  tuition  iWl  be  without  cbor^  and 
eqaalhi  open  to  uJl. 

2.  The  tommon  Bchool  Aind  shall  con^ltt  of  the  congrewiooal  township  fimd 
and  the  lands  belonging  thereto; 

Thegmplua  revenoeiund; 
'  The  Etiline  fund,  and  ihe  lands  belonging  thereto ; 

The  bank  tai  fund,  and  the  fund  arising  from  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth 
■ection  of  (he  ciiarter  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana; 

Tho  fund  to  be  derved  from  the  sale  of  counly  semin 
propen;  heretoloie  hold  for  anch  seminaries :  from  the  : 
of  tnti  penal  laws  of  the  Slate ;  and  from  all  forfeitures  which  may  accrue ; 

All  lands  and  other  estate  which  shall  escheat  to  the  State  for  want  of  hein  itr 
kindred  en  til  led  to  Iheinheiilance; 

All  lands  that  have  been,  or  mny  hereafter  be,  granted  to  Ihe  State,  nbeie  no 
■necial  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  ^ani,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof,  in- 
clnding  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  ot  the  swamp  lands  granted  to  ihe  Stale  of  In- 
diana by  the  act  of  Congress  of  2yih  September,  ISjU,  alUr  deducting  the  ex- 
penw  ol  selecting  and  draining  the  same ; 

Tues  on  the  propeit;  of  corporations  that  m^  be  aeseeeed  tor  common  school 
purposes. 

3.  The  principal  of  the  common  school  fund  ahall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  whidl 
mav  be  increased,  but  shall  never  be  diminished  ;  and  the  income  thereof  shall  be 
Inviolablj  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  to  no  other  pnipose 
whatever. 

4.  The  general  assembly  shall  invest,  in  some  safe  and  profitable  manner,  all 
each  portions  of  the  common  school  fund  as  have  not  heretofore  been  intrusted  to 
Ihe  several  counties ;  and  shall  make  provision  bj  law  for  the  distribution  among 
the  several  conniiee  of  the  interest  thereof. 

5.  If  anv  conntj  shall  fail  to  demand  its  proportion  of  such  intenisl  for  com- 
mon school  purposes,  the  same  shall  be  reinvested  for  the  benefit  of  sach  conntj. 

6.  The  several  counties  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  preeervatlon  of  so  much  of 
the  said  fund  as  may  be  Intrusted  to  them,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  auuoal  in- 
terest thereon. 

7.  All  trust  funds  held  by  the  Stale  shall  remain  inviolate,  and  be  faithfully  and 
NEclusively  applied  to  the  purpiiaes  for  which  the  trust  was  created. 

8.  The  general  asaembly  ahall  provide  for  theelection,by  the  voteraof  tho  State, 
of  a  stale  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  ahall  hold  his  office  for  two 
years,  and  whose  duties  and  coaipensatton  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

MI8SISSIPPL 

Settled  in  1716.  Area,  47,156  Bqnare  nules.  Adnutted  oa  a  State 
ia  I8I7. 

FOPULATIOH. 


c„... 

While. 

Free 
colored. 

SUvea. 

Total. 

5,179 
23,024 
4-i,  176 
20,443 
170,lff4 
295,718 
353,901 

182 
240 
458 
519 
1,366 

773 

3,463 

17,0(« 
32,B14 
65,6Gif 
195,311 
309,878 
436,631 

7Q,44B 

375,651 
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Adoptad  a  GonBtitntionitil817,ameD£ed  inl833aad  in  186t).  Sec- 
tion fonrteentb,  article  seventh,  is  in  this  language : 

14.  Religion,  moralilf,  uid  knowledge  beioj;  aeceuAry  to  good  governmeDt, 
tbe  preeervution  of  lil>ertj,  and  the  lisppiDeBs  of  mankind,  ichootB,  and  tlie  means 
of  MocatiOD,  sball  foiever  be  eDconiaged  in  this  State. 

ILLINOIS. 
Settled  in  1730.    Area,  55A09  sqnate  mUes.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1818. 

POVPLATION. 

1810 12,284  11  1840 


.  476, 183 
.  -  851,470 
.  ],TJ1,951 


The  first  constitution  va^  adopted  in  1818,  and  the  second  in  1847, 
neither  of  which  contains  auj  provision  relative  to  education. 

ALABAMA. 
Oiiginallj  a  port  of  Geoi^.    Area,  46,000  square  miles.   Admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1619. 

POPDLATIOH. 


CeniDi. 

Whiles. 

Free 
colored. 

Blaves. 

Total. 

85,451 
190,406 
335,185 
486,514 
5!»,43] 

571 
1,572 

2,039 

41,fl79 
117,549 

253,536 
343,844 
435,089 

The  constitntian  of  1819,  which  was  in  force  in  1860,  makes  the 
following  provision  relative  to 


EnnCATioN. 


Schools  and  the  meani  of  edncation  shall  forever  be  enoonrHiged  in  this  State; 

and  tbe  Kcneral  asaemblf  shall  take  mnasuree  to  preserye  fror '- 

OT  damage  BDch  lands  as  are,  or  beraalter  may  *--   — -■-'  •- 
for  the  nse  of  scbools  within  each  tawnglilp  i 


ly  be,  granted  bj  the  United  Stales 
in  diis  Stale,  and  apol^  the  funds 
ict  conformity  to  the  ODject  of  snch 
e  measures  for  tbe  improvenient  of 


„  ..  IB  general  assembly  sball  take  like  measures  for  tbe  improvement  o 

inch  lands  as  have  been,  ormaj  be  herenfler,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this 
State  for  the  sopport  of  a  seminary  of  learning  ;  and  iha  moneys  which  may  be 
Isiied  from  snch  lands,  by  rent,  lease,  or  sale,  oi  from  any  other  quarter,  for  the 
pnipoie  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  fnnd  for  tbe  exclnsive  support  of  a  State 
nnivenity,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  literatnre,  and  the  sciences  ;  and  it  shall 
bethedalyof  the  general  aasembly,  as  early  as  may  be,  to  provide  eSoc tool  means 
for  the  improvement  and  permanent  securi^.  of  tbe  fonds  and  endowments  of 
Huh  inUitation. 

The  Consdtation  of  1865  retains  this  provision. 
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The  conatitntioD  of  1SC5  incladee  the  above  provision,  making  it 
imperative  on  tbe  Legialatnre  "  to  ennct  necessary  and  proper  laws  for 
the  encoaragement  of  Bchools  and  tbe  meiuiB  of  edncatioa." 
UIBSOUBI. 

Settled  in  1763.    Area  67,3S0  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1830. 

POPULATTON. 


Census. 

While. 

Free  colored 

SlavM. 

Total. 

17,227 
55,983 
114,79S 
323,888 
592,004 
1,063,SG9 

607 
376 

eds 

1,574 
2,  file 
3,573 

3.011 

10.^213 
25,091 
58,240 
87,422 
114,931 

20,8*5 
66,586 
140,455 
383,702 
66'^,044 

The  constitntion  adopted  in  18S0  devotee  article  sixth  to  education: 


ARTICLE  VL-~OP 

SEcnOK.  I.  Scboolt.btid  the  nieaDSof  edacatloD,  Bball  fOTeTerbeeDeonragod  In 
this  State  ;  and  tlie  general  assembly  shall  taka  measures  to  preserve  from  waste  or 
damage  auch  lancia  as  have  been,  oi  heieafter  may  be,  granted  bj  tbe  United  Btatea 
for  tbe  nse  of  schools  witbin  each  townsbipin  this  Slate,  and  shall  apply  the  funds 
nbicii  may  arise  fiom  such  lands  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  the  grant. 
One  school,  or  more,  sball  be  established  in  each  tonnsbip,  as  sooii  as  praolicabte 
and  necessary,  where  tbe  poor  shall  be  tatigbt  gratis. 

Sec,  2.  Tlie  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  such 
lands  Bs  have  &en,  or  hereafter  may  bo,  granted  by  the  United  Stales  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  a  Bemioary  of  learning;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  such  lands 
by  rent  or  lease,  or  in  any  other  manner,  or  which  nay  be  obtained  from  any  other 
toQTCe,  for  the  purposes  aforasud,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  to  support 
s  nnl vera ily  for  tbe  promotion  of  literature  and  of  tbe  arts  and  sciences;  nod  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  geueral  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual 
means  for  the  improTement  of  such  lands,  and  for  the  improvement  and  perma- 
nent security  of  the  funds  and  endowment  of  such  institution. 

The  constitution  of  1865  haa  the  following  : 

ARTICLE  IX.- 


to  the  prceervation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  tbe  people,  the  Qouerai  Assembly 
shall  establish  and  maintain  free  scboois  for  tbe  gratuitous  icstructioD  of  all  per- 
sons  !n  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

2.  Separate  schools  may  be  established  for  cbildieu  of  African  descent.  All 
fiinds  provided  tor  the  support  of  public  schools  shall  be  appropriated  in  prbpoi^ 
tiOD  to  the  number  of  children,  without  regard  to  color,  < 

3.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  powers  and  dnlies  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  A  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  who  sball  be  the  president  of  the  board,  shall  be  elected  by  tho 
qualified  voters  of  the  Btale.    Ba  shall  pusSM  th«  quaUfleatiaas  of  a  Stata  Sena- 
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tor,  and  hold  hii  office  for  tbe  lenn  of  finir  yevn,  and  shall  peribnn  anch  duties  and 
leceiffe  autb  compensBtion  se  [iia7  be  prescribed  hj  law.  The  Secreiarf  of  Scato 
MDd  Atlomey  Oeaeral  shall  be  tx  offano  meoiberg,  Bad  with  tbe  Superintendeiit 
compose  said  Board  of  li^dDCBtioD. 

4.  The  Geceral  Assembly  shall  also  establish  and  m^ntfUn  a  State  UniTersity, 
with  departments  far  instruction  In  taacUng,  in  agcicalluiB,  and  in  natural  sci> 
eucs,  u  soon  as  the  public  school  fund  will  permit. 

9.  The  proceeds-of  all  lauds  that  have  Iwen  or  hereafler  mar  be  Eranted  b;  the 
Unil«d  States  to  this  St«te,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State  or  the 
United  States  ;  also  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  prapeity  now  be- 
lonHne  to  any  fond  for  purposes  of  education  \  also  the  net  prareeds  of  all  sales 
of  lanas  and  other  property  and  effects  that  maj  accrue  to  the  Stale  bj  escheat, 
or  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from  unclalm^  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of 
tke  estates  of  deceased  persons,  or  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures;  alsoaaj 
procerdB  of  the  ealet  of  public  lands  which  may  have  been  or  hereafter  maybe  paid 
OVAT  to  this  Stale  (if  Congress  will  consent  to  said  appropriation  ;)  also  all  other 
grants,  gifts,  or  devisea  that  hare  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  this  State,  and 
■tot  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  Ibe  tyrant,  gilt,  or  devise,  shall  be 
•ecurely  luvest&dand  sacredly  preserved  as  a  public  school  fiind,  the  annual 
'income  of  which  fiiud,  toother  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Stale 
OB  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  main- 
laining  the  free  scbooU  and  (he  university  iu  the  article  provided  for,  and  ful 
no  other  nsea  or  purpoies  whatever. 

5.  No  part  of  tbe  public  school  fund  shall  ever  be  invested  in  the  stock  or  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of  any  State,  or  of  any  county,  city,  town,  or  corporation. 
Tbe  stock  of  tbe  Bank  oftheStsleof  Missouri,  now  held  for  school  purposes,  and  all 
other  Btocka  belonging  to  any  school  or  university  fund,  shall  be  sold  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  time  as  the  Generel  Assembly  shall  prescribe ;  and  the  proceed* 
thereof,  and  the  proceeds  of  tbe  sales  of  any  lauds  or  other  property  which  now 
beloug  or  may  hereafter  belong  to  said  school  luod,  may  be  invested  iu  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States.  All  county  school  funds  shall  be  loaned  upon  good  and  uu- 
Incumbered  real  estate  security,  with  personal  security  in  addition  thereto. 

7.  It'o  township  or  school  district  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  school 
ftind,  anleSB  a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  Bot  less  than  three  months 
during  the  year  for  which  distribution  thereof  is  made.  The  General  Assembly 
■hall  have  power  to  reqnireby  law  that  every  child  of  enfficient  mental  and  phys- 
ical ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eighteen  years  for  a  term  equivalent  to  sixteen  months,  nuless  educated 
by  other  means. 

8.  Iu  case  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  InsufGcient  to  Enstain  a  free  school  at 
laast  four  months  In  every  year,  in  each  school  district  in  this  State,  the  Qen- 
«al  Assembly  may  provide  by  law  fbr  the  raising  of  such  deficiency  by  levying  a 
tax  OD  all  tbe  taxable  property  in  each  county,  township,  or  school  disUlct  as  they 
may  deem  proper. 

9.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  ao  ^asit  can  be  done  wlthoat  infringing  upon 
Tested  rights,  reduce  all  lands,  moneys,  and  other  property  used  or  held  for  school 
purposes,  in  the  various  counties  of  this  Stale,  into  (be  public  school  fund  herein 
provided  for;  and,  in  making  distribution  of  the  annual  income  of  such  fund,  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  any  connty  or  city  fuuds  appropriated  Tor 
common  school  purposes,  and  make  such  distribution  as  will  equalize  the  amoiint 
appropriated  for  common  schools  throughout  tbe  Slate. 

ARTICLE  n. 

SEcnoif  19.  After  the  first  day  of  Jannair,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ' 
risty-nz,  every  person  who  was  not  a  qualified  voter  prior  to  that  time,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  other  qnalificatioDS  reqnirod,  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  order  to 
become  a  qualified  voter,  onless  bis  inability  to  read  or  write  sball  be  tbe  remit 
of  a  pbywcal  disability. 
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Formed  from  tbe  Louiaiana  parcht 
Admitted  into  tbe  Union  in  1836. 


BSPBCTING   BDCCATIOR. 

ABEANSAS. 

Area  52,198  square  miles. 


FUVVUiTtOS. 


CODHU. 

White. 

I^-TM  colored. 

SI«T«a. 

Total 

12,579 
2.1.  «71 
77, 174 
162, 199 

3ii,m 

77 
Ml 
465 
608 
144 

1.617 
4,. 176 
19.935 
47,100 
HI, 115 

Tbe  constitution  of  1836  makes  provision  for  education  io  article 


Bection  I.  Knowledge  and  teaming  f^norallj  diffiued  throii|tI>  a  commaui^ 
beini;  eRnenlial  to  tlie  proservalion  of  afrc«  government,  and  difiuBiugthe  opporta- 
Dilies  and  advantages  of  education  tlirough  the  vorionB  parte  of  tbe  Stale  beiog 
birbly  cundurive  to  ihia  end,  it  ihall  be  tbe  dntj  of  the  general  assemblj  to  pro- 
Ttde  bj  law  for  the  improvement  of  enrh  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
by  the  United  Btnlea  to  thii  State  for  tbe  ase  of  schools,  and  to  apply  any  fands 
wbich  may  be  raised  from  stich  I«n(I,  or  from  any  other  sonrce,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  for  which  tbej  are  or  may  be  intended.  Tbe  f^eneral  a«- 
sembly  shall,  from  time  to  lime,  pafu  each  laws  ae  shall  be  calcalaled  to  enconr- 
ngo  intellectual,  sciRntifie,  and  a^jirultttral  improvement  a,  by  allowin);  rewards 
aud  imnilmitiea  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  arts,  scienire,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  natural  history,  and  countenance  and  enconrage  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  judustiy,  and  morality. 

In  tbe  amended  constitution  of  1865  tbis  article  remainK,  and  is  Diin>- 
bered  eigbt. 


First  settled  in  1650.  Area  fi6,243  sqnare  miles.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1837. 

POPULATION. 

1810 4,762  11  1340 212,aOT 

1820 8,896  t    1850 39r.6M 

1830 31,639  II  1800 749,113 

The  first  constitation  made  tbe  following  provision : 

ARTICLE  X, — EDUCATlOir. 

The  goveniar  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conwut  of  the 
Icffislatun?  in  joiot  vole,  ehall  appoint  a  snperiutendent  of  pnblic  iostruction, 
who  ahall  bold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  whose  dutiee  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 
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The  lepfUlatnTe  sliiill  eccnursge  by  all  «iiitiib!e  mentis  the  promotion  of  In- 
tellectual. srientiGc,  anil  ngriculturHl  impiovempnt.  The  pru(;eec]s  of  all  lands 
that  bare  bwn.  or  hereirier  mar  b«.  gnintpd  by  ihe  I^oilea  flutes  to  Ma  State 
for  the  support  of  schools,  whji:fa  shnll  hcn'stler  be  sold  or  diepoiied  oF,  shall  be 
■od  remain  a  perpetual  t'lind.  Ihe  intnii^C  of  which,  together  with  ihe  rents  of  alt 
sach  uXBuld  Itrndn,  bbuU  be  iuviuliibly  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools 
tbroDghout  the  State. 

The  leRislaiDrB  shall  provide  for  a  systein  of  common  schools,  by  which  ft 
school  shall  be  k>-pt  up  and  supported  in  racb  licliool  district  at  least  three 
months  io  evprj  yeiir ;  and  everj'  icbool  district  neglecting  to  lieep  tip  and  sup- 
port mch  a  EcbiHil  may  be  deprived  of  its  equal  proportion  of  the  mlerest  of  the 
public  fund. 

As  soon  as  th«  rircumntances  of  the  Stale  will  permit,  the  legislatiiro  shall  pro- 
Tide  for  the  entubliiihmrat  of  Ubiaiies.  one  at  leant  in  each  Cuirnship;  and  the 
money  which  shall  I'e  paid  by  persuns  an  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  mili- 
tary duty,  and  tbn  clear  prucc^s  of  all  fines  assessed  in  the  severul  counties  for 
apy  brracb  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  cxi'lusively  applied  for  tho  support  of  sud 
Ubrariee. 

The  legislature  shall  lake  measures  for  the  protection.  impro\'emenl,  or  other 
dispofitiou  nf  BDch  land.H  as  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  l>e.  reserved  or  granted 
hy  the  Uniied  S'aies  lo  ihis  Stale  for  the  siippoii  of  a  university ;  and  the  funds 
accruiuf;  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  olhersource,  for  the 
purpoM  afun'snid,  shall  be  aiid  remain  a  Dermanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said 
nnireniity.  with  such  hranchea  as  the  public  convenience  may  heieafin-  demand, 
Dw  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  OB  may  be  authorised  by 
the  (erniH  of  sueli  gniiit;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  as  soon  at 
may  bf,  lo  pmvide  effeclnal  meanii  for  the  improvement  ana  permanent  secnritj 
nf  the  find^  of  said  auiversity. 

The  Becond  coDstitntiau.  adopted  in  1850,  devotes  to  ednctition-* 


SectI'>n  1.  The  Huperiotendent  of  public  instmction  shall  have  the  general 
saperviHton  of  public  instruction,  and  his  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

2.  Tho  procfecls  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
p^Dled  by  the  United  Stales  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  or  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  like  purposes,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetnal  fund,  the 
Interest  and  Income  of  which,  tt^ther  with  the  rents  of  all  aach  lands  as  may 
remsin  unsold,  sball  be  Inviolably  appropriated  and  annually  applied  to  the  spacino 
objects  of  the  original  gift,  grant,  or  apprnprialion. 

'i.  All  lands.  Itae  titles  to  which  shall  fall  from  a  defect  of  heirs,  shall  escheat  to 
the  State ;  aud  the  interest  ou  the  clear  proceeds  from  Ihe  sales  thereof  shall  be 
■pftropilated  eiclasively  to  the  supfbrt  of  primary  schools. 

i.  The  legislature  shall,  within  live  years  from  the  adoption  of  Ibis  constitution, 

Eride  for  aud  establish  a  system  of  primary  scboolsi  wbereby  a  school  sball  be 
t,  without  charge  for  tuition,  at  least  three  mouths  in  each  year,  in  every 
wl  district  In  the  State,  and  all  instntction  in  suil  achools  shall  be  conducted 


each  year.    Any  school  district  neglectin^ 

mived  for  the  ensuing  year  of  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  primary  school 

nuid,  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

6.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  judicial  circuit,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of 
the  judge  of  such  circuit,  aregent  of  the  univBrsity,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  of  such  judge.  The  regents  thus  elected  shall  constitute  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Michi^. 

7.  The  regents  of  the  university,  and  their  successors  in  oEEce,  shall  contiuno 
lo  constitute  the  body  corpor»te,  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  "Ibe  Regents  of 
Ibe  rniversity  of  Michigan." 

8.  The  regents  of  the  university  shall,  at  their  first  annnal  meeting,  or  as  soon 
IbEKMftei  1*  mkf  b«^  elect  a  pieafdent  of  the  nniversity,  who  shall  Im  tx  offieie  a 
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metnber  of  their  board,  with  (he  piiTile)^  of  gpraklng,  bnt  not  of  voting.  Be  sliftll 
pn«!de  at  the  mBeting*  of  the  teRDiitB,  nod  be  the  pnntipBl  executive  ofBcer  of  the 
university.  The  buiird  of  regeats  ahtill  have  the  general  snperviBion  of  the  uni- 
reibit;,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  eipenditareg  from  die  Doivenil/ 
fnteresl  (iiod. 

S.  There  sbsll  be  elected  at  the  ceneral  election  in  the  year  one  thousand  eig'bt 
hundred  tmd  fitty-Civo,  three  meaibera  of  a  Slate  board  of  edncatinn,  one  for  two 
years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  aii  years  ;  and  at  each  Bucceeilinp;  biennial 
election  there  shall  be  elected  one  member  of  such  board,  who  shall  bjli  his  office 
for  six  ytaiB.  The  saperiatetnlent  of  publii  inBtniction  shall  be  ex  o^rio  a  mem- 
ber and  secretary  of  sncb  ixiard.  The  board  shall  have  the  seaeral  supervlsiun  of 
the  Blate  Normal  School,  and  their  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

lU.  Institntions  for  the  beaeGt  of  those  iubabiliuitB  irho  are  deaf,  dumb,  blind 
or  insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported. 

1 1.  The  le^slatare  shall  encoora^  the  promotion  of  intellectoa!,  scientific  and 
Kgricultural  improvement;  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricaltnral  school.  The  legislatQre  may  appropriate  the 
twemy-two  sections  of  salt  spring  lands  now  unappropriated,  or  the  money  ant- 
ing from  the  sale  of  the  same,  where  eiich  lands  have  been  already  sold,  and  any 
land  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  for  the  sap- 
port  and  mainteDBDce  of  such  school,  and  may  maiie  the  same  a  branch  of  the 
univprsilv  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  Bcienc«s  conuected  there- 
with, and  place  the  sajne  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents  of  the  university. 

Vi,  The  legislature  shall  also  provide  for  the  eitablisbment  of  at  least  one  libra- 
rian in  each  township;  and  all  fines  assessed  and  collected  in  the  several  counties 
and  townships  for  an;  breach  of  the  penal  taws  shall  be  exclusively  applied  lo 
the  support  of  such  libraries- 


Explored  in  1512.    Area,  5 
in  Uarch,  184S. 
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POfUl 

LATIOl.. 

Census. 

White, 

SlaTe*. 

Total. 

18,835 
27,94:t 

47,20:l 
77,749 

844 
817 

,  933 

IS,  601 
:S,717 
39,300 
61,745 

In  the  constitution  presented  to  Gongrees  in  183d,  which  was  in 
force  in  1860,  article  tenth  pertains  to  education. 

ARTICLE  S.— EDUCATIOB 

The  proceeds  of  oil  lands  granted  hy  the  United  States  for  the  nse  of  school* 
shall  remain  a  pcrpetnal  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  lued  for  the  beooBt 
of  said  schools,  and  for  do  other  purpose. 

In  the  conetitntion  of  1865  ie  the  following : 

ARTICLE  X.— EDtJCATtOM. 
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tmther  with  all  moneys  ucruecl  fTom  my  other  sonrce,  applicabls  to  the  sams 
otgect,  aball  be  Irrerocablj  appropriated  to  tbe  use  of  ichraia  and  seminariea  of 
lunting',  respectively,  and  to  no  otber  pnrpoae. 

3.  Tbe  Genera)  Assembly  sbaU  takii  each  ities«iirefl  as  maj  be  necesaary  to  pre- 
jerre  Crom  nusta  or  damage  sll  Jands  so  granted  or  appropriated  for  Ibe  parpoae 
of  •ducation. 


Settled  in  1793.   Ai«a,  337,331  sqiuie  miles.    Admitted  as  a  State 
n  December,  1845. 


POPULATION.    . 

Cenana. 

White. 

Fre*  colored. 

Sl&ves. 

TotaL 

154,431 
421,394 

397 
355 

66,161 
1ES,GG6 

212,598 
604,319 

Article  tenth  of  the  conB^tndon  of  1845  has  tbe  following  in  rela* 
tion  to  education : 

ABTICLB  I,~-EDUCATIOR. 

BECTTinii  1.  AgenoraldiffiisioDof  knowledge  being  e«>eatial  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rigbla  aoa  liberties  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  legiBlatitre  of 
Ibe  Slate  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  snpport  and  maintenaace  of  public 
aeboola. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practioable,  establish  a  syatem  of  Iree 
schools  tbronghoat  the  State ;  and  as  a  basis  for  the  endawioent  and  support  of 
said  system,  all  the  funds,  lanils,  and  other  property  beretufore  set  apart  s   ' 


wd  (and,  and  tbe  income  derived  iberefrom.  shall  be  a  perpetual  fund  exclusively 
for  the  education  of  all  tbe  wbite  scholBBtic  inhabitants  ot^tbia  State,  and  no  law 
■bail  ever  be  mode  appropiiatiog  said  fund  to  any  other  ose  or  purpose  whatever. 
And  ntuil  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  tbe  estabhshment  of  Hu<ji 
■yatem  of  public  schools  in  ibe  State,  the  fund  thus  Created  and  the  income  de- 
rived therefrom,  shall  remain  as  a  charge  against  the  State,  and  be  passed  to  the 
credit  of  iba  free  common  school  fond. 

Sbc.  3.  And  all  the  alienuite  sectiona  of  laud  reierved  by  the  State  oat  of  grants 
bemtofore  made,  or  ihat  may  hereafter  be  made,  to  railroad  companies  or  other 
corporations  of  auy  natiue  whatover,  for  interaal  improvements,  or  for  the  devel- 

SmeDt  of  the  wealth  and  rdonrces  of  the  Stiite,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  part  of 
>  perpetual  school  fund  uf  tbe  State ;  provided,  that  if  at  any  lime  bereat'ter 
snv  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  this  Slate  shall  be  sold,  and  by  virtue  of 
Mid  sale  the  juriadiction  over  said  land  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  sov- 
animeot,  in  such  event  one-half  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  said  sale  sball  be- 
come a  part  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  uf  the  State;  and  the  legislature  shall 
bMflsfwr  appropriate  one-half  of  tbe  proceeds  reaniting  from  all  sales  of  Ibe  pnb- 
Ue  lands  to  tho  perpetual  pabhc  school  fund. 

8bc.  4.  The  lagiilalnrB  akall  provide,  from  time  to  time,  Ebr  tbe  sale  of  lands 
iMhinsing  to  tbe  peTpBtual  pubuc  ocIukiI  fund,  upon  suoh  time  and  terms  as  it 
—yoaemwipediwt;  provided,  that  in  caws  of  salajhe  preference  sball  be  givea 
ta  Betaal  aettiera ;  and,  providad  further,  that  tbe  iBgislaiure  shall  have  no  powor 
to  giBOl  reUef  to  paiohaBem  by  giaoting  further  time  for  payment,  bnt  shall,  in 
9H  cianot-  provide  for  the  foileitnra  of  tlw  laod  to  tbe  State  tot  tlie  benefit  of  • 
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perpetoal  public  school  fund  i  and  thit  all  intereat  accruing  apon  auch  ealeB  ahtSl 
be  a  part  of  the  income  belonf^ug  to  the  school  fund,  and  subject  lo  appropriation 
umnaJlT  for  edacational  parpones. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislatare  ehall  have  no  power  to  appropriate  or  loan  or  invest,  ex- 
cept as  follows,  anj  part  of  the  principal  anin  of  the  perpetual  school  faiid  for 
any  purpose  whatever :  and  it  shall  be  tho  duly  oi  Ihe  je^ielature  to  appTX>- 
piiate  annnally  the  income  which  may  be  dfrived  from  Raid  fund,  for  cQura- 
tioual  purposes,  nndei  euch  sy stem  as  it  may  adopt ;  and  it  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  cause  the  piindpal  sum  now  on  hand  and  ariam^  from  salES  of  land,  or 
from  any  other  source,  to  be  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or  such  bonds  as  the  Statu  may  guarantee. 

Sec.  6.  All  public  lands  which  have  been  heietofore,  or  may  be  hereafter, 
granted  for  public  schools  to  the  various  counties  or  other  politirai  divislors  in 
this  State,  eball  be  under  Ihe  control  of  the  trgislature,  and  may  be  sold  on  euch 
terms  and  under  such  ref^alations  an  tbe  lerislatnre  eball  by  law  presuribo  ;  aud 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  ehatl  be  adiled  lo  the  perpetual  school  fund 
of  the  State.  But  each  coanly  shall  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  interest  aris- 
ing from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Ihe  lands  granted  lo  them  respectively  ;  pro- 
vided that  the  lauds  already  patented  to  tbs  counties  shall  not  be  sold  without  the 
consent  of  such  county  or  counties  to  which  the  lands  may  belong. 

Bec.  7.  Tbe  k'gislatnre  may  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  educational 
purposes;  provided,  the  taxes  levied  shall  be  distriiiuted  from  year  to  year,  aa  the 
aauie  may  be  collected  ;  and.  provided,  that  all  the  sums  arising  from  said  tax 
which  may  be  collected  from  Africans,  or  persons  of  African  descent,  shall  be  ei- 
clnaively  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  Afri- 
cans and  their  children^  and  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  tbe  legislature  lo  encourage 
schools  among  theee  people. 

Sec.  0.  The  moneys  and  lands  heretofore  granted  to,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  granted  foi  the  oudowment  and  support  of  one  or  more  universitiee.  shall 
constitute  a  special  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  said  nniversiiiesj  and  uutil  tbe 
nniversily  or  uuiversitles  are  located  and  commenced,  the  principal,  and  tbe  inter- 
est artsini;  from  the  investment  of  tbe  principal,  shall  be  invested  in  like  manner, 
and  under  tbe  same  restrictions  as  provided  lor  Ihe  inveatmeni  and  control  of  the 
perpetual  public  school  fund,  in  seciions  four  and  five  (4  and  !>)  in  this  article  of 
the  Constimiion,  and  the  legislaimv  shall  have  no  power  tu  apprapriato  the  uni- 
versity fund  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  ihe  maititenauce  of  said  univer- 
Blties,  and  the  It^isiature  shall,  at  an  early  day,  make  such  provUions.  by  law, 
M  will  ori^nixe  and  put  into  operation  the  uuiversily. 

Sec.  9.  The  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  that  have  been  surveyed  and 
set  apart,  under  tbe  provisions  of  a  law  approved  30th  August,  A.  D.  I45li,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  blind  asylum,  and 
an  oipban  asylum,  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  ibe  support  of  such  institutions,  one- 
fourth  part  for  each :  and  the  said  fund  shall  never  be  diverted  to  any  other  pur- 
poee.  Tbe  said  lands  may  be  sold,  and  the  fund  invested  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  provided  for  the  lands  belonging  to  the  school  fund.  Tbe  in- 
come of  said  fund  only  shall  be  applied  to  tbe  support  of  such  iustilutions  ;  and, 
until  so  applied,  shall  be  mvested  m  the  same  manner  tu  tbe  principal. 

Sei;.  id.  Tbe  governor,  by  and  with  Ihe  advics  and  coDsent  of^  two-thirds  of 
tbe  senate,  shall  appoint  an  officer,  to  be  styled  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. His  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  and  his  annual  salary  sbail  not 
be  less  (ban  ^  jj,0OO)  two  tbousand  dollars,  payable  at  stated  times;  and  tbe  gov 
ernor,  comptroller,  and  superintendent  of  public  education  sball  constitute  a 
board  to  be  styled  a  hoard  of  education,  and  shall  have  the  general  manafemoQt 
and  cunirol  of  the  perpetual  school  fund,  and  common  sctaools,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe. 

Sec.  1 1 .  The  several  countiea  in  this  State  whicli  have  not  received  their  quan- 
tum of  the  lands  for  the  purposes  of  education,  shall  be  entitled  to  Ibe  same  quantity 
heretofore  appropriated  by  tbe  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  State, 
to  other  counties.  And  the  counties  which  have  not  had  the  lands  to  wbich  they 
KK  eniitlod  for  educational  purposes  located  sball  hare  the  right  to  contract  for 

...._. 1__    .__   uijpri^uring  tbe  patents  for  said  lands,  and  of  paytnr 

'      it  lo  exceed  one-fouith 
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of  llie  whole  Bmonnt  to  be  so  located,  snrve^ed,  sad  patented— to  be  divided  aD> 
cordiog  to  quality,  allowing  to  eacb  part  a  fair  proportion  of  land,  water,  and 
timber. 


Organised  an  &  Territory  ia  1838.      Area,  55,405  aqnare  miles. 
Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1846. 

POPULATION. 

law 192,214 1 1860 674,MS 

The  eonetitntion  of  184$  devotee  article  tenth  to  education  and 
•chool  landa. 

E  X.— EDUCATIOM  AND  BCBOOl  LANDS. 


._   ._    office  for  three  years,  and 

be  piesoiibed  by  law,  tmd  who  Bhall  receive  aach  compemtatioQ 
mbly  mi^  direcL 

iBKmbly  Bhall  enconrago,  by  all  anitsble  meaoa,  the  promotion 
iDtellectual,  icientiiic,  moral  and  agriuullural  improTeuiBnt.     I'he  pioceeds  of 


all  laoda  tbal  have  been  or  heieafler  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States 
State  for  the  sapport  of  acboola,  which  sball  hereafter  be  sold  or  diBposec* 
the  five  bandred  thooBaud  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  newSta^  under 


State  for  the  sapport  of  acboola,  which  sball  hereafter  be  sold  or  digposed  of,  and 
the  five  bandred  thoasand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  newSta^  under  an  act  of 
Conneu  diatribnting  the  proceeds  of  the  pnbllc  lands  among  the  aevertl  States  of 
*■—  ■'-Ion,  apprOTed  A.  D.  J841,  nod  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have 
ithoat  leaving  a  wiil  or  beir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  oa  may  be  granted  by 


the  Union,  approved  A.  D.  J841,  nod  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have 
died  withoat  leaving  a  wiil  or  beir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  oa  may  be  granted  by 
CongreaB  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  thig  Slate,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fond, 


leinlereiit  of  which,  log«themith  all  the  Teats  of  the  unsold  landa,  and  snch  other 
meana  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 
tbe  saDPort  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

.e  geueral  oasembly  shali  provide  for  a  sjatem  of  commoo  schoola,  by 


which  a  achool  ahall  be  kept  np  and  supported  in  each  school  district,  at  least 
three  moaiha  in  every  year  ;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and 
■npport  snch  a  achool  may  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  tbe  interest  of  the  publio 


fond  during  such  neglecL 

4.  The  money  wbicb  Hholl  be  paid  hf  persons  aa  an  eqnivaleni  for  exemption 
from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several 
counties  for  any  breach  ofthspenallawi,  shall  be  eiclualvely  applied,  in  the  several 
coontiea  in  which  aach  money  is  pud  or  fine  collected,  amn::^  the  aeveral  school 
diitricta  of  said  counties,  in  the  proportion  to  the  number  oi  iibabitaats  in  aach 
dia(riet8,to  tbe  support  of  common  acbooU  or  tbe  establisbtnenl  of  libraries,  as  the 
general  astemhly  eball,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law. 

5.  The  renernl  assembly  shall  take  meaaares  for  tbe  protection,  improrement, 
or  other  duposition  of  sncb  landa  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  bo  reaerved  or 
granled  by  the  United  Stales,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  this  State,  for  the  use 
of  a  noiveraity ;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or 
from  any  other  source,  for  the  purpose  aforeaoid,  aholl  be  and  remain  a  perma. 
uent  fnnd,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university, 
with  such  biancbet  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereatter  demand,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  liteiatore,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  aotboHxcd  by  tbe  terms  of 
aucfa  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  uf  tbe  general  assembly,  as  soon  oi  may  be, 
to  proTido  efleetual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  secwity  of  the 
fundi  of  awd  luivenity. 
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The  constitntion  of  1857  sa^e  ; 

ARTICIX  IX. — PIBST.— EDUCATION. 

Sec.  I .  The  ediicatioiiBl  mtereat  of  tbo  St»te.  ioclading  common  (choolt  and 
other  ediictttioniil  inititutiona,  iball  be  aodpi  the  managemenl  of  ■  boud  of  edn- 
cation,  which  shall  coaHi.it  uf  the  lieutennat  goTeroor,  who  stall  be  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  bokrd,  and  hare  the  castioff  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  one  memtier  to 
be  elected  iTom  each  indicia]  district  in  the  State. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  said  board  who  sball  not  have  at' 
taii]«d  the  age  of  twenty-livB  yeara,  and  aball  have  been  one  year  a  ciUzeti  of  the 
State. 

3.  One  member  of  said  board  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  each 
Strict,  and  shall  hold  Ibe  (^ce  for  the  term  of  four  jears.  and  ontil  hit  mo- 
'    '   '       'qualified.     After  the  first  election  under  this """  "' " 


board  shall  be  divided,  a*  Bnniiy  as  practicable,  into  two  oqnal  clones,  and  the 
■eats  of  the  6rst  cl&ss  shail  be  vacated  after  the  expiration  of  two  Tears ;  aud  one- 
half  of  the  board  shall  be  chosen  everjr  two  years  thereafter. 

4.  The  Grat  session  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  first  Monday  of  December  after  their  election;  after  which  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  fix  the  lima  and  place  of  meeting. 

6.  The  Heision  of  the  board  shall  be  limited  to  twenty  days,  and  bat  one  session 
■ball  be  held  in  any  one  year,  except  upoo  eilraotdinory  occaaions,  when,  opon 
the  recommendation  of  two-thiids  of  the  board,  the  governor  may  order  a  special 

6.  The  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  nho  shall  be  the  execntlre 
officer  of  the  board,  and  perform  such  defies  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  b^  tha 
board  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  Tbey  sball  ke«p  a  journal  of  their  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  published  and  distributed  in  the 'same  manner  aa  tbe  joum^  of 
the  general  assembly. 

7.  All  rules  and  regulaUons  made  by  tbe  board  shall  ba  published  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  coonties.  towDghip«,  aud  school  districts,  as  may  be  pro- 
Tided  for  by  the  tioard,  and  when  so  nutde,  published,  and  distribnied,  they  shall 
have  tbe  force  and  effect  of  law. 

8.  The  board  of  edouation  shall  hare  foil  power  and  authority  to  legislate  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  common  schools  and  other  ed- 
ucational inatltutions  that  are  instituted  ;  to  receive  aid  from  the  school  or  univar- 
■ity  fund  of  this  Stale ;  bat  all  acts,  tuIrs,  and  regulations  of  said  board  may  bo 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  general  assembly;  and  when  so  altered, 
amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-onact^d  by  the  board  of  education. 

0.  The  governor  of  the  Stale  shall  be.  ex  qficia,  a  member  of  said  board. 

10,  The  board  shall  have  no  power  lo  levy  taxes  or  make  appropriations  of 
money.    Their  contingent  expenses  sball  l>e  provided  for  by  the  general  assembly. 

Jl.  The  State  university  shall  be  established  at  one  plate,  without  branches  at 
any  other  place,  aud  tbe  university  fond  shall  bo  applied  to  that  institution  and 
DO  other. 

\2.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  youths  of 
the  State,  through  a  system  of  common  schoots,  and  such  schools  shall  be  or- 
—  ized  and  kept  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in  each  year.  Any 
rlct  failing,  for  two  consecutive  years,  to  organize  and  keep  up  a  school,  as 
aiun-said,  may  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  school  fund. 

13.  Tbe  members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  each  receive  the  same  per 
diem  during  the  time  of  Iholr  session,  aud  nuleage  going  to  and  returning  thoie- 
from,  as  members  of  the  general  assembly. 

14.  A  majority  of  Ibe  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  tratisaotion  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  DO  rule,  regulation,  or  law  for  the  government  of  common  schools,  or 
other  educational  institutious,  shall  pass  without  the  concurrence  of  a  mi^oritj  of 
all  the  members  of  the  board,  which  shall  be  expressed  by  tbe  yeas  and  nays  on 
tbe  final  passage.  Tbe  style  of  all  acts  of  the  board  sbaQ  be,  "  Be  it  enacted  bf 
the  board  of  education  of  the  Stale  of  Iowa." 

15.  At  any  time  after  tbe  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  stxEy-three,  Ibe 
general  asMiobl;  ahaU  have  power  to  abolish  or  reorganise  said  board  of  educa- 


z 
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SBCDND. — SCHOOL  FUNDS  ARD  SCHOOI.  LANIM. 

Rec.  1.  The  e^ncational  »nd  Bchool  funds  and  l&nde  iball  be  voder  tbe  coDtcoI 
and  managemeat  of  tbe  generBl  assembly  of  this  State. 

9.  Tbe  uuiveraitj  locd^,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  all  moneys  belonging'  lo 
nid  fnod,  hIibII  be  a  permanent  fund  for  the  Fole  use  of  the  State  aniveruly.  The 
Inleieat  ajleio);  from  the  same  ehall  be  anDuatlj  appropriatai]  for  tbe  support  and 
bene£t  of  siud  univeretiT. 

3.  The  f^enentl  aaseaiblj  shall  eocoaratre,  by  all  stiitable  means,  tbe  promotion 
of  intellectual,  Kcleoiific,  montl.  ani  agrti^aliural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of 
all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  ma;  be,  granted  bj  the  Uailed  Stales  to  tbis 
State  for  the  support  of  echools,  nhich  may  have  been  ur  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or 
diinmed  of,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States, 
under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proeeeds  of  the  public  landH  aniong  the 
several  States  of  tbe  Union,  approv^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
-"    '■ -  :.-         .  '       -    '     B  died 


hnudred  and  forty-one,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  vtho  may  have  il 
without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  eent.  as  has  been  or  may  herei^ta 
be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  (Ills  State,  shall  be  and  remain  m 
~~iTietaal  fbnd,  tbe  iuterest  of  which,  togelher  with  all  rents  of  the  unsold  lands, 
4  sacb  other  means  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably 


peipeta 


■pproprialed  to  tbe  support  of  common  schools  throaghout  the  State. 

i.  The  mone^  which  may  have  been  or  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  on  equiva- 
lent for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected 
in  the  aereral  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  eielusively  ap- 
|died,  in  tbe  several  cjiuncies  in  which  such  money  is  paid,  or  fine  collected,  among 
the  Bsveral  school  districts  of  said  counties,  in  proportion  to  tbe  nnmber  of  youlha 
■nigect  to  enumeration  in  suuh  distiicts,  to  tho  support  of  common  schools,  or  the 
MtabUalunent  of  llhrariea,  as  the  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  pro- 

6.  Tbe  general  aaaembly  shall  take  meaanres  for  the  protection,  improvement, 
or  odier  disposition  of  snch  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  nereafter  be,  reserved  or 
granted  by  tbe  United  States,  or  any  person  oi  persons,  to  this  Stale,  for  the  nse 
of  the  university,  and  the  funds  accruiii^  from  the  rents  or  sales  of  such  lands,  or 
from  any  other  source  for  the  pumose  atCresaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent 
fand,  the  iolerest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university  fbr 
tbe  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  aod  scieneen,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
terotB  of  such  granL  And  it  shall  be  (be  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon 
■t  mar  be,  to  provide  eOectual  means  tor  the  improvement  and  permanent  aecn- 
tily  of  tbe  funds  of  said  university. 

0  The  financial  agents  of  the  school  funds  shall  be  the  same  that,  by  law,  r«- 
crive  and  control  tbe  StateAud  county  lerenuefor  other  cuvilpurposee,  under  sacb 
nguladons  as  m»j  be  provided  by  law. 

7.  Tbe  money  subject  lotbe  support  and  maJntenance  of  common  schools  shall  be 
dUlribnted  to  tbe  dUtricIs  In  proportion  Co  the  number  of  youths  between  tbe  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  the  general 
■Memblj'. 

wiacossiN. 

Oectipied  by  fur  traders  in  1670.  Organized  ae  a  Territory  in  1336. 
Area,  53.924  square  miles.    Admittted  as  a  State  in  1848. 

FOFULATTOM. 

1840 30,945  [|  1850 305,391  111681 776,881 

ArUcle  tenth  of  its  constitntion  pertains  to  edtication. 
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tho  legislature  sball  provide:  bis  DOwers,  dntiea,  >ad  compeDsation  ah&ll  be  pre- 
scribed bj  Uw :  Pnnided,  That  bia  compensatioD  ihall  not  exceed  the  anm  of 
twelve  hundred  dollaiB  annually . 

%  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  Ibo 
United  States  to  this  Stale  for  edncatiotiat  purposes,  (except  the  lands  herololbra 
granted  for  the  purposes  of  a  aniversity.)  and  all  moneys  and  Ibe  clear  proceeds  of 


lUl  property  that  may  accroe  to  tbe  Stale  by  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  all  moneys 
which  may  be  paid  aa  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  mlliloiy  daty,  and  the 
dear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  coantias  for  any  breach  of  the  pe- 


nal laws,  and  all  moneys  arising  from  any  grant  to  the  State,  where  the  pnrposei 
of  such  gnmt  are  not  specified,  and  the  fire  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  M 
whicb  the  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An 
act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre* 
emptiotl  r^ls,"  approved  the  fourth  day  of  September,  one  thoosand  eight  hnn- 
dred  wid  ^ty-one,  and  also  the  five^r  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  which  tbe  State  shall  become  entitled  on  ber  odoiission  inUj  the  Union,  (if 
Congress  shall  consent  to  anch  appropriation  of  the  two  gmnts  last  mentioned,) 
shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called  the  school  fand,  tbe  interest  of 
wbicb.  and  all  other  revenues  derived  from  the  school  lands,  shaU  be  eicltlsively 
ajraljed  to  the  following  objects,  to  wit: 

1.  To  the  support  and  maintenance  of  coraoion  schools  in  each  school  district, 
and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

2.  The  residue  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  acade- 
mies and  normal  schools,  and  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

3.  Tbe  legislature  shall  provide  hy  law  for  the  establishment  of  district  scbools, 
which  shall  be  as  nearly  umfonn  as  practicable  j  and  such  schools  shall  be  free  and 
without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  children  between  tho  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years  ; 
ind  no  sectarian  Instruction  shall  be  allowed  therein. 

4.  Each  town  and  city  shall  be  required  to  raise  by  lax,  annually,  far  the  inp- 
port  of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  the  amount  received 
by  such  town  or  city  respectively  for  school  purposes  from  the  income  of  tbe 
school  fund. 

5.  Provision  shall  be  made  bylaw  for  the  distributionof  the  income  of  the  ichoot 
fund  among  the  sereral  lowna  aod  cities  of  the  State,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  therein,  in  some  just  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  children  and  yonth  resi- 
dent therein,  between  the  a^res  of  four  and  twenty  years ;  and  no  appropriation 
■ball  be  made  from  the  school  fund  to  any  city  or  town,  for  the  year  in  which  said 
dty  or  town  shall  fuil  to  raise  such  tax,  nor  to  any  school  district  for  the  year  In 
wbich  a  school  shall  not  be  maintained  at  least  three  moQlhs. 

6.  Provision  shall  be  mode  by  law  fur  tbe  establishment  of  a  State  tiniversit;, 
at  or  near  the  seat  of  the  State  governmeot,  and  for  connecling  with  tbe  same 
from  time  to  time  such  colleges  in  different  parts  of  tho  State  as  the  interests  of 
education  may  reqnire.  The  pr(ii;eeda  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  the  suppoit  of  a  unirers  y.  shall 
ba  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  w  be  called  tbe  "university  fund,"  tho  interest  of 
which  shall  be  appnipriated  to  the  support  of  tbe  Stato  university ;  and  no  secta- 
rian instrucUon  shall  be  allowed  in  such  university. 

7.  The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  tbe  saleof  the  school  and  university  lands,  and  for  Ibo  invest- 
meot  of  the  funds  arising  therefrom.  Any  two  of  said  com  mission  era  shall  be  a 
qoorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  dnties  of  their  office. 

H  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  sale  of  all  school  and  university  lands, 
after  they  shall  have  been  apprised :  and  when  any  portion  of  such  lands  shall  be 
•old,  ana  the  purchase  money  shall  not  he  pud  at  the  time  of  the  sala,  the  cotn- 
missioners  shall  take  security  by  mortgage  upon  the  land  sold,  for  the  sam  re- 
maining unpaid,  with  seven  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  payable  annually  at  (be  of- 
fice of  the  treaaorer.    The  commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  execnte     good 
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and  mfficient  conveyaaae  to  all  pnrchoaerg  of  sncb  lands,  and  to  (Uscbar)^  aaj 
mort^^es  taken  u  secarity,  when  tbe  sum  dne  thereon  shall  have  been  uid. 
The  commuaioDera  shall  haTe  power  to  withhold  from  sale  any  portion  of  gnch 
ItodE  when  the;  iiball  deem  it  expedient;  and  shall  invost  all  monej's  ariaiog 
flrom  Tbe  Sale  of  such  lands,  as  well  as  all  olhor  nnlversil/  and  school  funds,  Id 


CALIFOENIA. 
Settled  in  1769  by  the  Spaniah.    Area,  155,500  square  miles.    Ad- 
mitted into  the  Dnion  in  1850. 


1850 92.597111860 39r,»M 

Its  constitadon  0^1849  has  the  foiiowing : 

ARTItXB  EE.— EDOCATIOH. 

Sec  1.  Tbe  le|islatare  shall  proTlde  Ibi  the  eUelEon  by  the  people  of  a  eaptr- 
lotondent  of  public  instruction,  who  sh^U  bold  his  office  for  three  TMrs,  and  whose 
daties  shall  6*  pn«cribed  bj  law,  and  who  shall  receive  sncb  eompensatioD  as  the 
togislsluiB  ma;  direct.   ' 

•i.  The  le|;islatDro  shall  oncoarage,  bj  all  snitable  means,  tbe  promotloti  of  in- 
tdlectiuil,  scientific,  moral,  and  a^cultaral  improvement.  The  proceeds  of  all 
land  that  ma;  be  panted  b;  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of 
•cbools.  which  ma;  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  tbe  five  hnndred  thousand  acres  of 
land  granted  to  the  new  Stales,  under  an  act  of  Congress  distribaling  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  pnblic  lands  among  the  several  States  of  tbe  Union,  approved  A.  D. 
1841 ;  and  all  estates  of  deceasi'd  persons  who  ma;  have  died  without  leaving  a 
will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  ma;  be  grauted  b;  Congress  od  tbe  sale  of 
knds  in  tbis  State,  shall  be  aud  remain  a  irarpetoal  food,  the  Interest  of  which,  to- 
gether with  all  tbe  reots  of  tbe  unsold  lauita,  and  sucb  other  means  as  Che  legisla- 
ture Dia;  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
Khocls  tbroilghout  the  State. 

3.  The  legialatnre  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a 
•cbool  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  district  at  least  three  months  in  every 
year  ;  and  an;  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school  may 
be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  (he  interest  of  the  pnblic  luud  during  such  ueg- 
kct. 

4.  The  legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement,  oi  other 
diaposiiioD  of  such  lauds  as  have  been  or  ma;  herealler  be  reserved  or  granted  by 
the  United  Stales,  or  any  person  or  poraong,  to  the  Slate  for  the  u»a  of  a  univer- 
sity ;  aud  tbe  fanda  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  ur  from  an;  other 
source  for  ihe  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the  inter- 
est of  which  shall  be  applied  to  tbe  support  of  said  nniversit;,  with  such  branches 
•s  the  public  convenience  may  demand,  for  (he  promotion  of  literature  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  ma;  bo  authorized  b;  tbe  terms  of  sucb  grant.  And  it  shall 
be  tbe  duty  of  the  legislature,  as  soon  as  may  be,  lo  provide  effiectiul  means  for 
the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  s^d  univeraity. 

MINNESOTA- 

Explored  by  French  traders  in  1659.     Organised  as  a  Territory  in 

in  1849.    Area,  81,359  sqnare  miles.    Admitted  into  tbe  Union  in 
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laso 6,077 ijieeo 172,413 

Article  eighth  of  the  constitation  relates  to  school  funds,  educaUon, 
and  science. 

ARTICLE  Tin. — BCHOUL  FUHSa,    EDUCATION,    AND   SCIENCE. 

Sec.  I.  ThegtabllityorarepablicsnrorDiof  ROTemmeDtdepeDdingmsmljupon 
dw  intelligeiice  of  the  people,  U  ab^l  be  the  Aatj  of  tbe  legislatare  to  eslabliab 
a  geneml  And  uniform  lyetem  of  pnblic  Bchoolii. 

\  The  proceeds  of  snch  lands  ae  are  or  hereafier  maj  be  granted  bj  the  United 
StAtes  tor  tbe  nse  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  Stste  ebill  remain  a 
perpetual  school  fund  Co  the  Btate,  aud  not  more  than  ooe-third  of  SHJd  laods  may 
be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  years  ;  but  tbs 
lands  of  tbe  grpateat  valuation  shall  be  sold  first :  Provided,  That  no  portion  of 
iud  lands  shall  be  sold  otberwise  than  at  pablic  sale.  Tbe  principal  of  all  fund* 
ariKlne  from  sales  or  otber  disposition  of  land.4,  or  other  property,  erauted  or  in- 
trusted to  this  State,  in  oacb  lonosbipi  for  eilui;iilioiial  purposes.  shBll  forever  bs 
preserved  inviolate  And  nndiminished;  aod  the  inc:)me  arising  from  the  lease  or 
■ale  of  said  school  Uodg  shall  be  dittribnted  to  tbe  diQprent  townships  tbrougbouC 
the  atuM,  in  proportion  to  Che  Damber  of  scholars  in  each  township  between  tbe 
■KM  of  Bve  and  twenty-one  jean,  and  shall  bo  faithfully  applied, to  tbe  speciSo 
otyects  of  the  original  grants  or'appropriatioos. 

3.  The  If^ilatare  shall  makesuch  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  ae,  with 
(he  income  arising  from  tbe  school  fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  ayt* 
tam  oF  public  schools  in  each  township  in  the  State. 

4.  The  location  of  tbe  University  of  Uinnesata,  as  established  by  existing  laws, 
is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  insUtution  is  hereby  declared  lo  be  the  University  of 
tiie  State  of  Minnesota.  All  the  rights,  immnnities,  franchises,  and  endowmenti 
beretofoie  frranted  or  conferred,  are  hereby  perpetnated  unto  ttie  said  university, 
and  all  laitds  whii^  may  be  granted  hereafter  by  Congress,  or  other  donutious  for 
Mtd  university  puipoaea,  ahaU  Test  in  the  inttilution  leferred  to  in  this  section. 

OREGON. 

Explored  by  the  Spanish  in  1T7.1.     Oi^;anized  as  a  Territoiy  in 

1848.     Area,  95,274  sqaare  miles.     Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1859. 

POPULATION. 

1860.. 12,093 irieeo 53,406 

Tbe  conatitatJon  of  18S7,  still  iu  force,  provides  in  this  langnage  fbr 
edncation : 

ARTICLE  Vm.— EDUCATIOK  AKD  SCHOOL  LAKDS. 

8ec.  I.  The  governor  ghall  be  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  his  pow- 


competent  for  tbe  legislative  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  i 
puintendenl,  to  provide  for  his  compensation,  and  .prescribe  his  powers  and  dutiea. 
3.  The  pro<«eds  of  all  the  lands  which  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  to 
tUl  Stale  tin  educational  porposea,  (excepting  tbs  lands  heretofore  srauted  lo  aid 
Intheeetabliahmentof  auuiversity  ;)all  tbe  moneys  iittd  clear  proceeds  of  all  prop. 
erty  which  ma;  accrnc  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture ;  all  moneys  which  msr 
be  paid  aa  eiemp^on  fixim  military  duty ;  Che  proceeds  of  all  gifb,  devises  a^ 
bequwta  made  by  any  person  to  the  Slate  for  common  school  purposes ;  the  pro' 
eeeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the  Slate  when  the  purpose*  of  inch  gnut  shall 
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not  ba  Mated ;  all  the  proceeds  oT  the  Ave  hnndiBd  tliousand  ncres  of  land  to  whicli 
this  StUe  is  entitled  hy  the  proTiaions  of  an  act  of  CoDgrem  entitled  "  Au  net  (o 
wpfopriate  tbe  proceeds  of  toe  soles  of  tbe  pablic  lands,  and  to  rrant  pre^mptloD 
rights,"  approved  tbe  foorlh  or  September,  1841  ;  aod  al»i>  the  five  per  ceiiiam  of 
tlw  ml  proceeds  of  tbe  sales  of  the  ptiblie  lands  to  which  this  Slate  shall  b«conie 
enlitled  on  her  adnflssiOD  into  the  Union,  if  Congfreas  ahull  consent  lo  such  ap- 
praprialion  of  the  two  (^ranbi  last  mentioned,  shall  be  set  apart  ns  a  srpnraie  and 
itTsdiicible  fund,  (o  be  called  the  common  school  fund,  the  intemst  of  whii-h,  to- 
llether  with  all  other  rcvedues  derived  Irom  theechoo!  lands  mentioned  iu  thl«  sec- 
tHm,  stall  be  exclnsively  applied  lo  the  snpport  and  maiutenauce  of  common 
•cbools  In  each  school  district,  and  Ihe  purchase  of  auilahlo  liUrarlEs  and  appara- 
tus tbeiefbr. 

3.  The  le^slative  asBembly  shall  provide  hj  law  for  the  establiahineiit  of  a  nni- 
fona  and  general  avatem  or  common  achools. 

4.  Provision  shall  be  made  hy  law  for  tbe  dislribntion  of  tbe  income  nf  the  com- 
noD  school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  this  Stale,  in  proportion  to  (he 
noinber  of  children  resident  therein  between  (he  ages  of  fuor  and  iweutj  years. 

5.  Tha  governor,  secretary  of  slate,  and  stale  treasurer  shall  conNliinu'  a  bowd 
of  commlsaiontrs  for  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lauds,  and  fnr  the  invest- 
nwnt  of  the  fnnda  arising  therefrom ;  and  their  powers  and  duties  shall  be  such 
H  may  be  prescribed  by  law ;  Providtd,  That  no  part  of  tbe  universily  fnude,  or 
of  the  interest  arising  therefrom,  shall  be  expended  until  the  period  of  ten  years 
ftom  the  adoption  of^lhls  conalllntian,  nnless  the  same  shall  be  otherwise  dte* 
poaed  of  by  Uie  consent  of  CongTEM  for  common  school  purposes. 

EAKSAS. 

Area, 78,418  sqiuremiles.  Oi^anizedaBaTeiritorym  1854.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  December,  1859,  Population  ia  1860, 
107,206. 

The  prorieion  for  edocatioain  its  conatitntion  ia  ia  tbeee  words : 

ARTItnJS  TL— BDUCATIOM. 

Sectioh  1.  The  9tate  aupeiinlendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  gen 
nal  supervision  of  the  cotnnion  school  fnnda,  and  eilucalloual  interests  of  the 
State,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  he  prescribed  by  law.  A  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  in  each  county,  whose  t^rm  of 
office  shall  be  two  yenis,  and  whoae  dnty  and  compenuation  shall  be  prescribed 

Sec.  2.  The  le^Iatare  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  intcllectoal,  moral, 
•dentiGc,  and  agricultural  improvement  by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  scboula  of  higher  grade  embracing  uormal,  preparatory,  collegi- 
ate, and  oDJvenity  departments. 

Bec.  3.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  Slates  and  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  tha  five  tiuudred  thau- 
aaod  acres  of  huid  granted  to  the  new  titalea,  under  an  act  of  Congr&)a  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among  tbe  several  Stales  of  the  Union,  approved 

Stember  4,  A.  D.  ]841,  and  all  eatales  of  persous  dying  without  heir  or  will, 
such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  Inudt  in  this 
State,  ahall  bo  the  common  property  of  the  State,  and  shall  bo  a  perpetual  school 
fond,  which  ahall  not  be  diminished,  but  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all 
the  rents  of  the  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  tbe  legislature  may  provide  by 
tax  or  otherwise,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  tbe  support  of  comoum 

Sec.  4.  The  Income  of  the  State  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed  aminally,  by 
Older  of  tbe  State  superinlendent,  to  the  several  county  treasurers,  and  thereon  lo 
the  traa&urcrs  of  the  several  school  districts,  in  equitwie  proportion  to  the  nnm- 
bcr  of  cbUdren  and  youth  resident  therein,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twanly- 
MM  jrean;   Frondtd,  That  no  school  duttrictio  which  a  common  school  has  not 
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been  mftiataiiied  at  leut  thiee  montha  in  each  jen  shall  be  entitled  to  receire  an^ 
por^OD  of  such  fniidB. 

Sec.  5.  Tbe  school  laads  ihall  not  be  sold  naless  such  sale  shall  be  authorized 
b;  a  Tote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election,  but  sabject  to  a  revaluatioD  eTer;^ 
five  fears;  they  maj  bo  leased  for  aaj  numbei  of  yean  not  exceeding  tweiitj- 


te  established  by  law. 

>ae/  vrhich  shall  he  pi 
tion  from  militaiy  dutj;  the  clear  proceeds  of  estrays,  ( 


I.  All  iDoaer  vrhich  shall  he  paid  by  persoos  as  an  equivalent  for 


t  in  the  lalier  up  ;  and  fbe  proceeds  of  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws, 
shall  be  exclusively  applied  in  the  several  counties  in  which  the  money  is  fined, 
or  fines  collected,  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  Isw  for  tbe  estahliihment,  at  some  eli|{ib!e 
and  central  point,  of  a  Stale  uoiversity  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the 
arU  and  sciences,  iDCluding-  a  nurninl  and  agiicuLtural  department.  All  funds 
arising  from  the  xule  or  rents  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  Slates  to  the  State 
for  the  support  of  a  State  university,  and  alt  other  grants,  donations,  or  brqaeata, 
either  by  tbe  State  or  by  individuals,  for  such  purpose,  ahall  remun  a  perpetual 
fund  to  be  called  the  "  UniveTsity  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  shall  bo  appro 
ptiated  to  the  suppoit  of  the  State  uDiversily. 

Sec.  8.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  common 
school  OT  university  fuuds  of  the  Stale. 

Sec.  9.  The  Slata  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  aecrstary  of  state,  aod 
•ttontey  general  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commiaaionerB  for  the  manaj^ment 
and  investment  of  tbe  school  funds.  Any  two  of  said  commiiaiDDera  shall  be  a 
qnomnu 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Area,  23,000  eqnare  miles.    Admitted  as  a  State  in  December,  1862. 
Fopnlation  ta  1S60,  393,234. 
The  coDBtitiitioDrae  amended  Februaiy  18, 1863,  has  the  following : 

ARTICLE  Z. — EDDCATIOM. 

Section  I.  All  mooey  ac«ruingf  to  Ibis  Stale  being  tbe  proceeds  of  forfeited, 
delinquent,  waste,  and  unappropriated  lands,  and  of  lituds  heretofore  sold  for  taxes, 
and  purchased  by  the  Stale  of  Virginia,  if  hereafter  redeemed  or  sold  to  others 
than  this  Slate  ;  all  grants,  devisen,  or  bequests  that  may  be  mode  to  this  State 
for  tbe  purpose  of  education,  or  where  the  purposes  of  snch  grouts,  devises,  or 
bequests  are  not  specified;  this  State's  personal  share  of  the  literary  fund  of 
Virfiinia,  whether  paid  over  or  otherwise  liquidated,  and  any  sums  of  money, 
stocks,  or  other  property  which  this  State  shall  bave  the  right  to  claim  from  all 
persons  who  may  die  without  leaving  a  will  or  betr,  and  of  all  escheated  lands; 
the  proceeds  of  any  taxes  that  may  be  levied  on  tbe  revenues  of  any  corporatloo 
bereaiier  created;  all  moneys  that  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  lor  exemption 
trom  military  duty ;  sud  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  by 
the  le)^ielature  for  tbe  purpose,  shall  be  sot  apart  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  called  tM 
school  fund,  and  invested,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
In  the  interest-bearing  securities  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  Stale ;  and  the 
inlereet  thereof  sball  De  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  tree  schools  [hroagfa- 
out  tbe  State,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  any  portion  of  sncb  inter- 
est remaining  anpxpended  at  the  close  of  a  flacal  year  shall  be  added  to,  and  re- 
msjn  a  part  of,  the  capital  of  the  school  fund. 

Sec.  9.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  eslablisb- 
ment  of  a  thorough  and  efficiont  system  of  free  schools.  Thef  shall  provide 
for  tbe  support  of  such  schools  by  appropriating  thereto  the  interest  of  the  in- 
vested school  fund,  Ihe  net  proceeds  of  ail  fbrfellureSi  coofiscBiions,  and  fines 
aocrolDg  to  this  State  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  by  general  taxation  on  perilous 
or  property  or  otherwise.  Tbey  shall  also  provide  for  raising  in  each  township, 
by  the  authority  of  the  people  thereof,  ench  a  proportion  of  tbe  amount  required 
for  the  support  of  free  schools  therein  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  geoeraJ  laws. 

Sec.  3.  ProvisioD  may  be  mads  by  law  fbr  the  election  ud  prescribing  tb* 
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cipadmit,  of  k  State  board  of  ii .. 

Sec.  4.  Th«  lielBlattire  sbnll  foster  sod  encoarage  moral,  iDtdlectaol,  Bcieatific, 
and  a^caltural  improTemenl :  the;  sliall,  whenever  it  may  be  practicable,  make 
■nitable  pruvitioiu  Ibr  the  blind,  mate,  and  ineane,  and  for  the  OTpmiiMion  of 
mcb  Inatitntions  of  leaming  as  the  best  iat«r«ats  of  general  edncadoa  in  the  State 
majr-demfDii. 

NEVADA. 

Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1861.  Admitted  aa  a  State  in  1^64. 
Ai«a,  283,500  sqnare  miles.     Popnlatioa  ia  1863,  40,000. 

The  constitatioQ  (1864)  provides  for  edncatiou  in  these  words : 

ARTICLE  XI,— EDUCATION. 

Section  I.  Tba  leg^slatare  ahall  encourage,  b^  all  Bvitsble  mMing,  (he  promo- 
tion of  intellectual,  literary,  Bcientiflc,  mining,  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  morBl 
ImpiOTement,  and  abo  provide  for  the  election  by  tbe  people,  at  the  general  olec- 
tkm,  of  B  iDpttriDtendent  of  pablic  inatructiaa,  whose  term  of  ofBce  Hball  be  two 
jeaia  from  the  first  Honday  of  January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  Bii^-Gre, 
and  until 'the  election  and  qualification  of  hiA  Bncceosoi,  and  whose  duties  shall 
be  preacribed  by  law. 

Bbc.  iL  Tbe  legislslore  shall  provide  for  a  aniform  syitem  of  common  schools, 
by  which  a  school  shuU  be  establiiibed  and  muntaincd  in  each  school  district 
at  least  six  months  in  ever^  year,  snd  any  school  district  neglecline'  to  establiBh 
■nd  maintain  such  a  school,  or  which  shall  allow  instruction  of  a  sectarian 
character  therein,  niajbe  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  interest  of  tbe  public  srhool 
fund  during  such  a  neglect  or  iofracUiin,  and  (he  l^isluturo  ma;  psoa  each  laws 
as  will  tend  to  lecnre  a  general  attendauce  of  the  children  in  such  ochool  districts 
upon  sud  public  schooli. 

Sec.  3.  All  lands,  inelnding  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  every 
township,  donated  fur  the  brnefit  of  public  schools  in  tlie  act  of  the  thirty-eighth 
CongTCBB  to  enable  the  people  of  Nevada  Territurv  to  form  a  State  government, 
(ho  thirty  thousand  acres  of  public  lands  granted  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  second,  eighteen  handred  and  siity-two,  for  each  senator  and  representative 
in  Congress,  and  all  procfeds  of  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  hereaner  granted 
or  appropriated  by  tlie  United  States  to  this  State,  and  also  tbe  five  handred 
tfaonsand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  dis- 
tiibutiDs  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  tbe  several  State*  of  tbe  Union, 
•pproved  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one :  Procuttd,  That  CongresB  make' 
provision  for  or  authoriies  such  division  to  be  made  for  the  pnrpoBe  herein  con- 
tained ;  all  estates  that  may  escheat  to  the  State ;  alt  of  such  per  cent,  as  may  be 
granted  by  Congress  in  the  sale  of  land ;  all  fines  collected  under  (he  penal  faws 
of  the  State;  all  property  given  or  bequeahed  to  the  Stale  for  edui-ational  pur- 
poses ;  and  all  proceeds  derived  from  any  or  ail  of  said  sonrcee,  shall  be,  and  (he 
■ame  are  hereby,  solemnly  pledged  for  educational  purposes,  and  shall  not  be 
transferred  (o  any  other  fund  for  any  other  uses,  and  tbe  interest  thereon  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
ascertained  numbets  of  the  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  In 
the  different  counties ;  and  tbe  leglslatitre  sball  provide  for  the  sale  of  SoatiUB  land 
wairaDts  to  cover  the  aforesaid  lands,  and  for  the  investment  of  aU  proceMs  de- 
rived from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  in  United  States  bonds  or  the 
bonda  of  the  Slate :  Prondid,  Thai  the  interrst  Mily  of  the  aforesaid  proceeds 
■ball  be  used  for  edncational  purposes,  and  any  snrplns  interest  shall  Ije  added  to 
tbe  principal  snm ;  Ami  frmtdM  fartlur.  That  snch  portions  of  said  interest  aa 
may  be  necessary  may  be  apportioned  for  the  support  of  the  State  nnlversity. 

BBC.  4.  The  legislature  shall  [ffovide  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  nnl 
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law. 

See.  5.  The  le^xlatnre  Bh&ll  have  power  lo  eatkblisb  Donnal  schoolfl  kDd 
sacb  diSersut  fci'&del  of  schools,  from  the  primarj  departmeDt  to  the  univergilj, 
M,  In  (heir  dijcrelion,  they  may  deem  oocwsary  ;  and  all  profesBors  id  said  uni- 
verally  or  teacbera  in  g^d  BchnilB,  of  wbtiUtver  i^adn,  shall  bHiequiredh 
uid  subscribe  to  the  oath  as  preacribed  in  article  aiiteen  of  this  constiti 
Xo  pTofrssor  or  (eachei  who  faiU  to  complj  with  the  proruionB  of  any  law  framed 
in  accordance  with  tho  proTiiioiut  of  this  aaction  ahalL  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
porlioD  of  the  public  moneys  set  apart  for  school  purposes. 

8kc.  (>.  The  legislature  shall  provide  a  special  tai  of  one-half  of  one  mill 
on  tbe  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  in  addition  tc  ihe  other  means 
provided,  for  tlie  support  and  maiuleaance  of  said  university  and  common  schools : 
Prmidtd,  That  at  tlie  end  of  ten  years  they  may  reduce  said  tax  to  one-quarter  of 
one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  tainble  properly. 

Skc.  7,  The  eovcmor,  secn^lary  of  state,  and  inperintendeut  of  public  in- 
stmction  shall,  for  tbe  first  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified,  coniititate  a  board  of  regents  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
university  and  ibe  funds  of  tbe  same,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided 
by  Inw.  But  the  Icf^slature  shall,  at  its  rogulnr  session  next  preceding  the  ex- 
piration of  tho  term  of  office  of  the  said  boaid  of  regenta,  provide  for  the  election 
of  a  new  board  and  define  their  duties. 

Sec.  a  The  board  of  regents  shall,  from  the  interest  accruing  from  tbe  first 
fhnds  which  come  under  their  control,  immedialply  ornniae  anl  iui|intain  tba 
Bwd  mining  department  in  sucb  manner  as  to  mate  It  the  most  efFbclive  and  use- 
ful: Frottdrd,  That  all  the  proceeds  of  tbe  public  lands  dunated  by  act  of 
CongieHs  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hnndred  and  eiity-two.  for  a  college  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  including  military  tactics,  Hhall 
be  InTcalcd  by  the  said  board  of  regents  in  a  separate  fund,  to  be  appropriated 
exclnaively  to  the  bcnt-fiC  of  the  first  named  departments  to  the  uuivc'Tsity,  as  set 
forth  in  section  four  above :  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  that  if,  through 
neglect  or  any  otbcr  conlingency,  any  portion  of  Che  fund  so  set  apart  shall  be  lost 
or  miHapproprialed,  the  State  of  Nevada  shall  i^place  said  amount  so  lost  or  mis- 
appropriated in  said  fund,  ID  that  the  principal  of  sud  fund  shall  forever  remain 
undiminished. 

Bee.  9.  No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  Imparted  or  (oloTate  in  any  school 
or  university  that  may  bo  established  under  this  constitution 

NEBRASKA. 
Organised  u  ft  Territory  in  1854.    Area,  63,300  s^naie  miles.    Ad- 
Biitted  into  the  Union  Uarcfa,  1S67. 
Its  conBtitution  has  the  following  article  on 

EDUCATION. 


religions  piu'puses.  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  tbe 
income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the 
original  grants  or  appropriations.  Tbe  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  br 
taxation  or  otlierwisc.  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  tbe  school  trust  faua, 
vill  secure  a  thorough  and  cScienl  system  ol  common  scbools  Ihronghout  the 
8tat«;  but  nq  religious  sect  or  sects  shallever  have  kny  exclusive  right  or  conlrol 
of  any  Dart  of  tbe  school  funds  of  this  Slate. 

Sec.  Q.  The  university  lands,  school  lands,  and  all  other  lands  which  have 
been  acquired  by  the  lerrlloiy  of  Nebraska,  or  which  may  bereafler  be  acquired 
by  the  State  of  Hebraska  for  educational  or  school  pntposei,  tluU  not  be  aumad 
w  Hid  for  a  lew  sun  than  £ve  dollan  par  acre. 
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raOM   LBTTBBS  ON  SIUSU,   WBTITSII  IS  THB  TBikie  IBDO   AIjD    1801.* 

LrrTKB  XhU.—Schools  and  Seminarim  far  iJie  Imtraction  of  Youth  in 
Siletia — Syitem  of  Bdwation  utaUUhtd  by  FrederUh  II.  ufon  iU 
rttntnvmaidation  of  FeVnger. 

Berlis,  MlTGh  1(h,  1601. 

I  HAVE  promised  in  this  letter  to  give  yoa  Bome  account  of  the  inBtitii- 
lions  in  the  province  of  Silesia  for  the  cduc&tion  of  youth.  The  univerdty 
at  Breslau  and  the  academy  of  nobles  at  Liegnitz  1  need  not  mention, 
having  noticed  them  in  my  letters  at  the  time  when  we  visited  those 
places.  Besides  these,  tliere  are  what  we  call  grammar  schools,  where 
Latin  ia  taught  in  almost  every  town  of  the  province,  and  asually 
ia  connection  with  some  church  or  convent.  But  the  arrangements  and 
regulations  of  the  trivial  schools,  as  they  are  here  called — schools  des- 
tined for  that  elementary  instruction  which  ought  to  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  roasB  of  the  people — particularly  deserve  your  attention,  beeauao 
you  may,  perhaps,  as  a  native  of  New  Enghiod,  entertain  the  prejudice, 
that  your  own  country  is  the  only  spot  on  earth  wbere  this  abject  ia 
rightly  managed,  and  where  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  accom- 
pKshments  almost  universally  possessed. 

Probably  no  country  in  Europe  could  so  strongly  contest  our  pro- 
eminence  in  this  respect  as  Germany,  and  she,  for  this  honorable  dis- 
tinction, is  indebted  principally  to  Frederick  IT. ;  to  the  zeal  with  which 
be  pursued  the  purpose  of  spreading  useful  knowledge  among  all  classes 
of-his  subjects,  and  to  the  influence  of  his  example  and  of  his  success 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  dominions  To  enter  upon  this  topic, 
wtth  the  details  of  which  it  is  Ritsceptible,  might,  perhaps,  not  amuse 
7OU,  and  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my  subject,  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine mj'self  to  the  measures  he  adopted  and  the  system  he  introduced  io 
this  particular  into  Silesia. 

At  the  time  of  his  conquest  education  had  seldom  beeo  made  an  object ' 
rftbe  ooDcem  of  goTemments,  and  Silesia,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  iras 
but  wretchedly  provided  either  with  schools  or  teachers.  In  the  small 
towns  and  viOages  the  schoolmasters  were  so  poorly  pud,  that  they 
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could  not  Eub^st  without  practicing  some  other  tntd«  b«aides  thdr  occn- 
pition  BS  instructotB,  and  ihey  usuallj  united  the  character  or  the  village 
fiddler  with  that  of  the  village  schoolmaster.  Even  of  these  there  were 
so  few,  that  the  children  of  the  pessants  in  general,  throughout  Ibe 
province,  nerc  left  unlaught.  This  wan  epecially  the  case  in  Upper  Si- 
lesia. Frederick  issued  an  ordinance,  that  a  school  should  be  kept  in 
<^very  vilhige,  and  that  a  competent  subsistence  should  be  provided  for 
the  schoolmaster,  hy  the  joint  contribution  of  the  lord  of  the  viilagtt  and 
of  the  tenants  themselves.  The  superintendence  pf  the  schools  was  pre- 
scribed as  the  duty  of  the  clergy. 

But  in  order  that  this  ordinance  might  have  its  due  execntkm,  it  «•■ 
necessary  to  form  the  teachers  themselves  properly  qualified  to  give  use- 
ful instruction.  This  was  effected  by  the  persevering  intelligence  and 
steal  of  a  man  by  the  nacne  of  Felbiger,  an  Augustine  monk,  belonging  to 
a  convent  at  Sagan ;  a  man,  saya  a  Silesian  historian,  whom  a  great  part 
of  Germany  uust  thank  for  a  revolution,  not  less  important,  though  of 
slower  progress  and  niilder  chanu;ter,  than  that  which,  two  centuries  and 
a  half  earlier,  was  accomplished  by  another  monk  of  the  same  order — 
by  Luther. 

Felbiger,  after  spending  some  years  at  Berlin  to  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  inElruction  practiced  in  the  schools 
there,  returned  to  Sagan,  and  made  the  convent  to  which  he  helonged  a 
scmitiary  for  young  ecclesiastics  and  candidates  as  schoolmasters  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  the  improved  mode  of  teaching.  Several  other 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  were,  in  due  time,  established  at  Breslau, 
Glatz,  and  other  places,  upon  his  principles,  and  conducted  by  persons 
whom  lie  had  formed.  To  defray  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  support 
of  these  seniinaries,  a  ftind  is  raised,  consisting  of  one  quarter's  salary, 
which  every  Catholic  curate  is  obliged  to  pay  upon  being  Bret  settled  in 


With  each  of  these  seminaries  are  connected  certain  schools,  where 
the  young  candidates  for  the  clerical  or  teaching  office  are  obliged  to  at- 
tend and  observe  the  practice  of  the  method,  the  theory  of  which  they 
learn  at  the  seminaries  themselves.  The  clergy  are  required,  no  less 
than  the  teachers,  to  go  through  this  process,  bec*use  the  superintend- 
ence over  the  teachers  is  intrusted  to  them.  No  young  man  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  either  of  the  offices  without  an  attestation  of  bis  qualification 
from  one  of  the  seminaries. 

After  all  these  preparatory  measures  had  been  carried  into  effect,  aa  ' 
ordinance  was  published  in  the  year  1766  prescribing  the  mode  «f  teach- 
ing OS  adopted  in  the  seminaries,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  dei^ 
should  superintend  the  efficacious  establishment  of  the  system.  The 
regulations  of  this  ordinance  prove  the  earnestness  with  which  the  king 
of  Prussia  labored  to  spread  the  benefits  of  uscfhl  knowledge  among  his 
subjects.  The  teachers  are  directed  to  give  plain  instruction,  and  upon 
objects  applicable  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  not  mertly  to  load 
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&e  Detnray  of  their  scholars  with  words,  but  to  maka  thiDga  intelligible 
to  their  uoderetMiding ;  to  hkbituBte  them  to  the  use  of  tbeir  own  reason, 
bj  explaiuiDg  averj  object  of  the  lesson  so  that  the  children  themselves 
mkj  be  kble  lo  explkin  it  u'pon  examinatioii.  The  candidates  for  school- 
keepiDg  most  ^ve  specimens  of  their  ability,  hy  teaching  at  one  of  the 
■ebools  connected  with  the  seminarj,  in  the  presehce  of  the  professors  at 
the  seminary,  that  they  may  remark  and  Correct  any  thing  defective  in 
the  candidate's  method.  If  one  school  suffices  for  more  than  Mie  village^ 
neither  of  them  mast  be  more  than  half  a  German  mile  distant  from  it 
in  the  flat  country,  nor  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts.  The  school  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  lord  ant)  tenants  without 
distinction  of  religions.  In  the  towns  the  schoid  must  be  kept  the  whole 
year  round.  It  is  expected  that  one  month  shall  suffice  to  make  a  child 
know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  that  in  two  it  shall  be  able  to  Join  them; 
and  in  three  to  read.  The  boys  must  all  be  sent  to  school,  from  their 
sixth  to  their  thirteenth  year,  whether  tbe  parent*  are  able  to  pay  the 
school  t4tx  or  ooL  For  tbe  poor,  the  school  money  must  be  raised  by 
collections.  Every  parent  or  guardian  who  ncgteoU  to  send  his  child  or 
pupil  to  school,  without  sufficient  cause,  is  obliged  to  pay  a  double 
school  tax,  for  which  the  guardians  ahall  have  no  allowance.  Every  cu- 
rate must  examine  weekly  the  children  of  the  school. in  his  parish.  A 
general  examination  must  be  held  annually,  by  the  deans  of  the  districts, 
of  tbe  schools  within  their  respective  precincts ;  and  a  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  the  talents  and  attention  of  the  schoolmasters,  the 
state  of  the  bnildings,  and  of  attendance  by  the  children,  made  to  the 
office  of  the  vicar- general,  who  must  transmit  all  these  reports  (o  the 
royal  domain  offices.  From  these,  ohlcrs  are  issued  to  (he  respective 
laodraths  to  oorrect  the  abuses  and  supply  the  deflciencics  indicated  in 
tile  report&  This  ^«tem  was  at  first  prepared  only  for  the  Catholio 
schools ;  but  it  was  afterwards  adopted,  for  tbe  most  part,  by  most  of 
the  Lutheran  consistories.  Its  truly  respectable  author,  Felbiger,  was, 
in  the  sequel,  with  the  consent  of  Frederick,  invited  to  Tientia  by  Ihs 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  son  Joseph  II.,  who  appointed  him 
director  of  tbe  normal  schools  or  seraiaaries  in  all  the  Austrian  domin* 
iooa.  His  regulations  have  been  introduced  and  are  acted  upon  in  almost 
all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Qermany. 

In  Silesia  they  had  at  first  many  old  prejudices  to  contend  with.  The 
indolence  of  tbe  Catholic  clergy  was  averse  to  the  new  and  troublesome 
duty  imposed  on  them.  Their  seal  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  arising 
from  this  dispersion  of  light  to  the  stability  of  their  church.  They  con- 
sidered alike  the  spirit  of  innovation  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  as  their 
natural  enemies.  Besides  this,  the  system  still  meets  resistance  from  the 
penurious  parsimony  and  stubborn  love  of  darkness  prevailing  in  some 
parts  of  the  province.  Htny  villages  neglect  the  support  of  their  schools; 
many  individnals,  upon  fUse  pretexts,  forbear  sending  their  children  to 
school  for  the  Mke  of  saving  the  tax.    The  compulsive  measures  and  the 
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penftltiea  pr«8cribed  by  the  ordinance  are  used  seldorn  and  irith  reluo- 
tince.  The  beoeTulent  design  hu  not  been  Kccompliahed  to  tite  faU 
extent  of  which  it  wbh  Busceptible ;  but  m  &r  as  it  hw  been  accoio- 
pll.shed  its  operation  has  been  a  blessing.  That  its  effects  hare  ben 
Terj  extensive  ia  not  to  be  doubted,  when  we  compars  the  number  ot 
schools  throughout  tht  province  in  the  year  1753  when  they  amounted 
only  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two,  with  that  in  the  year 
1TD8  when  they  were  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred.  Thft 
consequences  of  a  more  general  diffutf  on  of  knowledge  are  attested  by 
many  other  (acts  equally  clear.  Before  tiie  seven  years'  war,  there  had 
ecarccly  ever  beeu  more  than  one  periodical  journal  or  gazette  published 
in  the  province  at  one  time.  There  are  now  no  less  than  seventeen  news- 
papers and  magazines  which  appear  by  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  or 
the  quarter,  many  of  them  upon  subjects  generally  useful,  and  containing 
valuable  informatioD  and  ingtructioD  for  the  people.  At  the  former  pe- 
riod there  were  but  three  booksellers,  and  all  these  at  Breslau.  There 
are  now  six  in  that  capital,  and  seven  dispersed  about  in  the  other  citie& 
The  number  of  printing-presses  and  of  bookbinders  has  increased  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Watts,  has  bestowed  ajust  and  exalted  en- 
comium upon  him  for  not  disdaining  to  descend  ftvm  the  pride  of  genius 
'  and  the  dignity  of  science  to  write  for  the  wants  and  the  capacities  of 
children.  "Every  man  acquainted,"  says  he,  "with  the  common  princt- 
ples  of  human  actions,  will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer,  who  IB  at 
one  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  another  time  making  a  catechism  for 
children  in  their  fourth  year."  But  how  much  greater  still  is  the  tribute 
of  admiration  irresistibly  drawn  from  us,  when  we  behold  an  absolute 
monarch,  the  gre*test  general  of  his  age,  eminent  as  a  writer  in  tb«  high- 
est departments  of  literature,  descending,  in  a  manner,  to  teach  the 
alphabet  to  the  children  of  his  kingdom ;  bestowing  his  care,  his  perse- 
vering assiduity,  his  influence  and  his  power,  In  diffusing  plun  and  use- 
fill  knowledge  among  bis  sulyects;  in  opening  to  their  minds  the  first  ■ 
ind  most  important  pages  of  the  book  of  science;  in  filling  the  whole 
atmosphere  they  breathed  with  that  intellectual  fiiigraace  which  had 
before  been  imprisoned  in  the  vials  of  learning,  or  inclosed  within  the 
gardens  of  wealth  I  Immortal  Frederick  I  when  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Prussia,  vrith  kneeling  millions  at  thy  feet,  thou  wast  only  a  king.  On 
Uie  fields  of  Leuthen,  of  Zomdorf,  of  Rosbach,  of  so  many  other  scen«s 
of  human  blood  and  anguish,  thon  wast  only  a  hero.  Even  in  thy  rare 
and  glorious  converse  with  the  muses  and  with  science,  thou  wast  only  a 
philosopher,  an  historian,  a  poet ;  but  in  this  generous  ardor,  this  active 
and  enligbtened  seal  for  the  education  of  thy  people,  thou  wast  tral^ 
(rMt~tb«  feUur  of  th;  00111A7 — (he  bendaotor  of  mankind. 
Totin,  Ao. 
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IKSTRUCTION  IN  THB  NON-HUNOARUII 

I. — HisTOBT  OP  omNABium. 

TJp  to  tho  time  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  under  whom  the  present 
^stem  of  secondarj  instruction  was  innugurated,  the  Bubjecta  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  in  tho  Latin  schools  of  Austria,  as  in  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits  everT^here,  bore  the  impress  of  the  "Ratio  el  Inttitutio  Studio- 
rum"  of  Aquaviva.*  In  Bohemia  and  Moraria,  under  Rudolph  II,  (1677— 
leiS,)  there  flourished  some  thirty  Protestant  schools,  based  upon 
Ifelancthon's  system  of  classical  study, t  and  uoder  the  direction  of  the 
TTnirersity  at  Prague.  Great  zeal  was  shown  by  the  cities  of  the  pro- 
Tinccs  in  sustaining  these  institutions,  and  the  rectors  of  the  UniTcrsity, 
from  time  to  time,  prescribed  the  course  of  study  that  should  be  followed. 
The  most  noted  of  these  regulations  were  the  "  Sehola  ZatecentU  "  of  the 
learned  Jacobus  Strabo  (1675),  the  "  Ordo  Studiorum"  of  Petrus  Codicillus 
(1586),  and  the  rules  of  1609,  which  established  five  classes  and  prescribed 
the  grammar  of  Philip  Rameo,  the  dialogues  of  Castalian  and  YiTes,  the 
epistles  and  select  orations  of  Cicero,  Ovid's  Tristia,  Virgil's  ^neid,  selec- 
tions from  Horace,  Buchanan,  and  the  Greek  Testament,  with  Plutarch 
and  some  other  historians. 

At  tho  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  there  were  thirty-seven  gymna- 
siums under  their  direction  in  the  provinces  then  belonging  to  the  Em- 
pire, of  which  the  oldest  was  that  at  Innsbruck.  As  characteristic  of 
these  schools  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  tho  divison  of  the  course 
into  three  "grammar"  classes^,  devoted  to  "the  rudiraents,"  "grammar," 
and  "  syntaT,"  with  somo  times  a  preparatory  class— two  "humanity" 
classes,  for  "poetry"  and  "rhetoric" — and  a  two  or  three  years' "  philo- 
sophical" course,  in  "logic,"  "physics"  and  "metaphysics";  the  almost 
excIu.>;ivo  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  both  speaking  and  writing;  and 
the  only  occasional  introduction  of  "  real "  instruction  in  the  lower  classes, 
while  it  was  totally  neglected  in  the  higher.  Great  Stress  has  been  l^d 
by  the  dethnders  of  the  system  of  the  Jesuits  upon  the  prominence  given 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  to  the  order,  to  their  efficiency  as  teachers; 
upon  tbe  general  use  and  extended  study  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  upon  the 
requirement  that  ««ch  member  of  the  order,  after  two  years  of  unireraity 
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Btudj,  should  become  the  teacher  of »  gramm&r  clasfi,  thus  Rupplcmenting 
the  zad  u)d  devotion  of  youth  to  the  more  mature  experience  and  wis- 
dom of  the  prefects  and  masters  of  the  higher  classes  ;  upon  the  usual 
nquirement  of  three  years  of  service  in  the  instTuctioo  of  the  higher 
flasseB  before  the  completion  of  the  theological  course ;'  and  upon  the  I 
advautages  resulting  from  the  wealth  and  full  endowment  of  their  schools. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  that  less  worthy  considerations  often 
gOTcmed  in  the  selection  of  members  and  in  the  management  of  the 
schools;  that  "Jesuits'  Latin"  bore  an  ill  reputesmong  theloTen;of  pure 
Latinity,  while  more  accordance  was  given  to  the  practical  use  of  that  Ian- 
giwge  thMi  accords  with  the  spirit  of  more  recent  times ;  that  the  rules 
which  regulated  the  removal  and  change  of  teachers  were  such  as  to  make 
thorough  InBtruction  impOEeible,  especially  in  the  philosophical  classes; 
that  in  these  classes  the  classics  and  applied  mathematics  were  wholly  neg- 
lected, and  .other  instruction  given  only  by  dictation  ;  and  that  the  amount 
«f  instruction  was  greatly  limited  by  the  length  of  the  vacations  and  the 
number  of  holidays.  It  may  at  least  be  asserted,  without  injustice,  that 
while  their  schools  for  i.  long  period  answered  fully  the  demands  of  the 
times,  and  ware  the  admiration  of  even  their  opponents,  yet  the  Btubbom- 
nesB  with  which  they  clung  to  the  forms  of  scholasticism  and  humanism, 
in  which  thoir  system  of  instruction  originttted,  showed  itself  at  length 
unfavorably  in  .the  want  of  originality  of  thought,  in  an  exclusive  foster- 
ing of  a  mere  [fluency  in  the  use  of  language,  in  an  utter  inditTerence 
ta  the  national  tongue  and  to  popular  enlightenment  and  culture,  and  in 
a  fondness  fijrabstract,  barren  speculation,  and  a  pronenesa  to  dogmatism. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  thePiarists  also  grad- 
ually extended  Ihcir  schools  from  Bohemia  into  the  other  provinces,  and 
in  1773  they  nnmbered  twenty-four  gymnasiums.  They  were  not  strictly 
bound  to  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  by  their  founder  and  followed  in 
general  the  method  of  the  Jesuits,  but  giving  more  attention  to  Greek, 
German,  history,  geo^phy,  mathematics,  and  physics.  The  candidates, 
after  two  years'  training,  were  obliged  to  leach  six  or  eight  years  in  the 
common  scheols  before  a  position  could  be  obtained  in  a  gymna-^ium.  It 
IS  to  the  credit  of  this  order  that  their  schools  rivaled  in  efficiency  and 
reputation  (be  Institutions  of  the  far  more  wealthy  and  powerful  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  There  were  also  a  score  of  schools  of  a  similar  grade 
under  the  charge  of  the  Benedictine  and  other  religious  orders,  including 
one  at  Roveredo,  conducted  by  lay  teachers,  and  a  single  Protestant  gym- 
iwsium,  fotmded  at  Teschen  in  1709. 

The  rttempt  to  reform  the  Jesuit  systan  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
with  the  eighteenth  century,  under  Joseph  I,,  who,  in  1711,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rector  of  the  University  to  the  condition  of  the  philosophical 
oourse.  A  commissioner  was  app<Mnted  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  «f  reform  for  the  entire  Pnivereity,  before  whom  the  Jesuits  de- 
fended their  system  as  in  every  respect  unexceptionable.  Thecommission 
made  no  report,  but  in  178C  the  Emperor  iMU«d  a  decree  which  for  th«  fint 
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time  placed  their  educational  operations  under  gOTemment  control, 
«cd  was  intended  to  promote  th*  introduction  of  a  more  judiciouB  and 
better  regulated  course  of  study.  The  attention  of  Uaria  Theresa  was 
drawn  to  xhe  subject  long  before  her  effbrtG  for  the  improvement  of 
the  common  schools,  and  Oerhard  van  Swieten,  previously  of  Leyden,  wan 
selected  to  guide  the  reform,  who  was  Iteen  in  detecting  faults  and  prompt 
in  applying  remedies,  but  unlike  some  of  his  successors,  willingly  recog- 
niiedand  retained  whatever  was  of  value  in  the  ozisting  system.  Even 
during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  (which  made  more  evident 
than  ever  before  the  unity  of  interest  of  the  several  provinces,)  the  Em- 
press instituted  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  instruction,  especiully  in  thft 
Protestant  gyrnnasiums  of  Bohemia,  and  as  a  consequence,  in  1747, 
required  tiiat  greater  attention  should  he  everywhere  given  to  history, 
Qreek,  and  arithmetic,  and  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  Gerroan  gram- 
mar. The  vacations  were  to  be  shortwed,  much  useless  instruction  waa 
done  away  with,  and  in  the  philosophical  course  the  study  of  ethics,  poli- 
tics, and  applied  mathematics  was  required.  S'erls  were  to  he  admitted 
to  the  schools  only  with  the  consent  of  their  lords,  and  to  still  further 
assure  tin  benefits  of  the  schools  to  those  best  able  to  improve  them, 
scholars  of  proven  incapacity  were  to  be  immediately  removed.  At  the 
same  time  the  attainment  of  an  academical  degree  waa  made  necessary 
before  entrance  upon  theolc^cal  or  medical  study^ 

This  reform  was  extended  by  the  more  general  decrees  of  1752,  which 
made  the  course  of  study  still  more  prescribed,  permitted  instruction  in 
the  prescribed  branches  only  iu  the  authorized  gymnasiums,  provided  a 
system  of  inspection  and  examination,  with  semi-annual  reports  to  the 
imperial  government,  and  required  the  preparation  and  use  of  improved 
text-books.  In  1700,  a  State  Board  was  formed  for  the  supervision  of 
-  education  and  texMiooks,  consisting  of  Swieten  Aid  Archbishop  Higaszi, 
wAile  subordinate  boards  were  formed  in  the  several  provinces.  These 
changes  were  mtroduced  but  imperfectly  and  with  great  difficulty,  thpugb 
the  books  for  instruction,  in  the  languages  especially,  were  revised  and 
improved. '  Some  of  the  forms  of  superinteodence  were  never  carried 
into  effect  The  provincial  boards  appointed  were  at  first  composed  en- 
Urely  of  Jesuits,  but  the  war  upon  the  order  by  the  Stiite,  the  secular 
clergy,  and  many  of  the  other  religious  orders,  had  now  commenced  in 
earnest,  their  places  were  soon  filled  by  others,  and  their  influence  at  the 
IJniTeisities  was  rapidly  and  greatly  diminished  Finally,  in  1772,  the 
oader  waa  enUrely  abolished,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  subject  of 
gymnasial  reform  assumed  a  new  aspeet  The  extensive  possessions  of 
the  order  were  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  the  larger  portion  shortly 
afterwards  was  devoted  to  educational  uses,  and  has  eini^  constituted 
what  has  been  usually  styled  the  "  Educational  Fund."  The  gymnssiuma 
(rf  the  Jesuits  thus  became  endowed  State  institutions.  But  the  Empress 
deemed  it  advisable  that  their  number  should  be  somewhat  dJniimshei^ 
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both  on  account  of  the  irsnt  of  t«acheTs,  which  could  not  otherwiEO  be 
remedied  but  hj  the  mppointmcnt  of  (^-Jesuits,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  meaos,  even  at  the  expense  of  tbe  gymnasiuniH,  for  the  im- 
pTOTement  of  the  comnion  achools.  Anotber  prominent  motive  was  the 
fear  lest  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce  should  suffer  if  the  facilit[e»i  for 
entering  upon  litcruy  pursuits  were  too  great.  A  number  of  the  more 
incomplete  and  poorly  endowed  institutions  wore  accordingly  gradually 
suppressed,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty-two,  and  embracing  some  that  had 
not  belonged  to  the  Jesuits. 

The  necessity,  howcTer,  for  a  more  complete  and  uniform  organization 
of  tbe  schools  that  remained  was  no  less  urgent  than  before.  The  State 
Board  of  Education,  tempomrily  suspended  in  ITTS,  upon  the  death  of 
Swieten  and  resignation  of  the  Arclibisliop,  who  was  opposed  to  ranny  of 
the  proposed  changes,  was  revived  in  1T74,  with  Eresscl  as  president,  and 
required  to  report  a  plan  of  reform>for  all  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  Empire,  including  common  schools,  gymnasiums,  convent  schools, 
acadentios,  and  universities,  and  giving  special  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  general  use  of  tho  German  language  in  instruction.  A  par- 
tial report,  giving  a  plan  of  study  for  the  "  philosophical "  course,  drawn 
up  by  Martini,  was  made,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Empress  du- 
ring the  same  year,  and  provision  was  made  for  tho  introduction  of  the 
revised  course  in  the  University  at  Vienna,  and  as  soon  as  possible  in  Ihe 
other  universities  and  convent  schools.  The  question  of  gymnasial  re- 
form, however,  was  not  so  easily  decided,  and  occasioned  hot  dispute 
between  two  opposing  parties — theone  favoring  the  system  of  tho  Jesuits, 
the  other  desiring  to  introduce  a  course  and  method  sunilar  to  those  which 
years  of  trial  in  the  more  advanced  German  States,  especially  in  Prussia 
arid  Saxony,  had  proven  so  excellent  and  advantageous.  Prominent 
among  the  plans  proposed  by  the  latter  party  was  one  advanced  by  PtoC 
Hess,  of  the  Vienna  University,  which  regarding  the  gymnasiums  as  in- 
fltitutions  chiefly  for  general  instruction,  preparatory  to  higher  scientific 
study,  still  retuned  Latin  as  the  principal  branch,  but  added  to  it  a  judi- 
douB  and  somewhat  eKtended  course  of  Greek  and  German  study,  math- 
ematics, history,  and  natural  science— the  whole  wrought  out  witli  much 
minuteness  of  detail.  Martini  recognized  its  many  excellencies  and 
warmly  recommended  it  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board,  and  after 
being  modified  by  Hess  in  some  of  its  wider  deviations  from  tho  existing 
system,  it  was  reported  by  them  to  the  Empress,  and  by  her  referred  to 
her  principal  ministers  for  their  opiniona.  But  the  idea  thkt  a  gymasiunv 
should  not  have  an  exclusively  philological  character  had  not  yet  gained  gen- 
eral lavor,  and  while  many  experienced  schoolmen  received  and  euslained 
the  projected  change  with  enthusiasm,  many  others  prominent  in  the 
government  were  as  violently  opposed  to  it.  The  Empraae  finally  ap- 
pealed to  Gratian  Marx,  then  principal  of  the  Savoy  Bitter  Academy,  who 
laid  bef<ffe  a  spedal  Educational  Board  a  plan  which  was  approved  by 
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I    utd   shortly  allerwards,   (October,  1775,)  received   the   iniperUl 


This  Bfstem  of  Harz  was  fashioned  upon  the  model  of  the  Piarist  instt- 
tutioos,  in  which,  through  the  concerted  action  of  the  principals,  various 
changes  and  reforms  had  beeDmadeasearija3l7Q3.  But  beyond  stricter 
regulations  respecting  the  qualifications  for  admission,  the  semi-annual  • 
examinations  and  classification  of  the  students  and  the  removal  of  such 
^  as  were  found  incompetent,  the  requirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge  ot 
Latin  and  its  use  in  both  speaking  and  writing  on  the  part  of  all  stu- 
dents intended  for  the  university,  and  special  provision  for  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  gymnasiums  in  the  several  provinces,  the  changes  in  the 
course  of  study  were  mado  only  gradually  as  proper  text-hooks  were 
prepared,  and  were  still  incomplete  at  the  death  of  the  Empress  in  17S0. 
In  the  three  grammar  classes,  the  principal  aim  was  still  to  speak  Latin 
with  correctness,  to  which  was  added  a  slight  knowledge'of  Greek  and 
some  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  with  the  cate- 
chism. In  the  two  humanity  classes,  all  the  instruction  in  the  languages 
was  given  wholly  in  Latin,  and  admission  and  promotion  depended  upon 
the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in  its  use.  Additional  teachers  were  here 
provided  for  instruction  in  Greek,  and  though  the  standing  of  the  students 
was  not  effected  by  their  proficiency  in  this  language,  no  premiums  could 
be  gained  without  satisfactory  progress  in  it  Increased  attention  was  to 
be  given  to  mathematica,  history,  and  geography,  and  as  was  previously 
the  case,  admission  to  the  philosophical  course  depended  upon  the  result 
of  an  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  gymnasium.  No  children  of  the 
class  of  serfs  could  be  admitted  to  these  classes,  even  so  late  as  1804, 
without  permission  from  the  public  authorities. 

But  Joseph  IL,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  by  him  for  the  benefit 
of  the  coupon  schools,  had  but  little  sympathy  with  many  of  the  plans 
of  gymnosial  reform.  The  idea  of  Ucss,  that  the  gymnasiums  should  he 
made  institutions  for  laying  the  ground-work  of  a  general  education, 
seemed  a  dream  that  was  impossible  to  be  realized  Their  proper  aim 
appeared  to  him  rather  to  be  the  cdacation  of  capable  civil  officers,  the 
inculcation  of  "  morality,""  and  the  imparting  of  such  instruction  as  was 
most  immediately  and  practically  useful.  The  legislation  of  his  reign  was 
chiefly  confined  to  general  instructions  to  directors  and  teachers  in  rela- 
tion lo  text-books,  and  a  single  ordinance  upon  the  subject  of  instruction 
and  discipline.  The  practical  acquisition  of  the  Latin  language  was  made 
the  principal  otg'ect,  the,Eecondary  branches  l>cing  left  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  individual  teachers.  The  course  and  amount  of 
instruction  vrere  carefully  regulated  and  none  but  the  prescribed  text- 
books were  permitted,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many  manuscript  works  in 
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which  teachers  had,  too  oft«D  to  the  detriment  of  their  pupils,  diown  lAt 
their  learning  or  self-conceit  Corporal  punishment  was  prohibited  sod 
a  STstem  of  rewards  aad  punishments  substituted,  by  means  of  records 
of  merit  and  demerit,  seats  of  honor  and  disgrace,  and  Tarious  aiiniUr 
methods  of  appeal  to  the  sengitEveness  of  the  scholars.  Private  meetings 
and  societies  of  students,  of  a  religious  character,  were  forbidden,  and 
r^ular  attendaooe  upon  public  worship,  daily  mass,  catechetical  uiatJ*uc- 
tioo,  Ac-,  was  made  obligatory.  The  philosophical  classes  were  also  re- 
organized, the  only  essential  reform  being  the  substitution  of  the  German 
language  for  the  Latin,  till  this  time  exclusivuly  used  in  instruction.  Upon 
tiie  whole,  ths  character  and  elGcicncy  of  this  higher  department,  under 
the  influences  bearing  upon  it,  bad  deteriorated.  In  addition  to  these 
regulations,  Greek  was  nfiicrwards  made  so  far  obligatory  upon  the  uni- 
versity classes  that  eren  the  lowest  grade  for  certificate  could  not  be 
obteined  witfiout  satisfactory  progress  in  it.  Hitherto,  instruction  in  the 
gymnasiums  had  been  gratuitous,  and  aided  by  the  religious  orders  many 
had  attended  who  afterwards  found  it  difficult  to  sustain  themselves 
through  a  course  of  university  study.  To  discourage  the  attendance  of 
such  students,  and  also  to  increase  the  number  of  stipends,  tuition  fees 
were  now  exacted,  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  fiorins  in  the  different 
gymoaaial  and  philosophical  classeg,  and  the  amount  thus  rused  wbb 
added  to  the  fiind  from  which  stipends  were  granted  to  students  designed 
for  the  university.  At  the  same  time,  the  "seminaries"  and  boarding 
schools  (^MinvicU)  were  abolished,  and  their  property  added  to  the  same 
fund.  The  establishment  of  private  institutions  was  discouraged  and 
valid  certificates  could  be  granted  only  by  the  gymnasiums,  on  which 
account  their  semi-annual  examinations  were  open  to  private  pupils.  It 
soon,  however,  became  evident,  even  to  the  government,  that  these  schools 
were  not  fuIfllUng  their  object,  and  the  more  that  no  means  ^re  provided 
lor  the  training  of  their  teachers.  Simply  to  pass  the  semi-annual  exam- 
inations became  the  sola  purpose  for  which  the  pupils  studied,  and  disci- 
pline disappeared  as  its  religious  foundation  was  swept  away  by  the 
rationalistic  tendencies  of  tlie  times.  The  party  that  had  opposed  the 
Emperor's  reformis  especially  in  religious  matters,  called  attention  to  these 
evils,  and  memorialized  the  throne  for  their  reform.  The  Emperor  him- 
self acknowledged  the  force  of  these  complaints,  and  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  (February,  I7S0,}  appointed  a  commission  to  report  a 
plan  for  the  more  perfect  organisation  and  gradation  of  the  gymnasiums 
and  higher  scfaoots.  His  successor,  Leopold  IL,  to  whom  the  complaints 
were  renewed,  entrusted  the  reform  to  Martini,  already  president  of  the 
commiRsion  appointed  by  Joseph.  Martini's  plan,  whidi  went  into  effect 
in  October,  1790,  consisted  in  the  formation  of  a  "Teachers'  AESoeiation" 
in  each  university  department  and  in  each  gymnasium,  which  should 
have  control  of  the  instruction  in  thaw  institutions,  subject  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  "  Educational  Session  "  in  each  province,  whidt  was  in 
turn  subject  indirectly  to  the  higher  school  officials.    Some  provision  was 
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nude  for  the  sapplf  of  more  c>pable  teachera,  but  the  details  of  the  plan 
upoo  thcae  and  other  points,  inBtruction,  diacipliae,  Ac.,  are  of  the  less 
importmocQ  as  it  wis  neTer  carried  hut  imperfectly  into  operstioD. 

Emperor  Francis  succeeded  Leopold  IL  io  1T92.  He  &Tored  the  pecD- 
liar  TiewB  of  bis  minister,  Rottenbaon,  who  recognised  the  supcrioritj  of 
the  gymaasiums  of  Protestant  Germany,  and  recommended  an  exaroina- 
tiou  of  tbem  and  of  the  public  scbools  of  England.  But  in  his  opinion  the 
higher  speculative  and  historical  branches  of  the  philosophical  course 
should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  out  of  general  reach,  and  their  pursuit 
by  those  who  intended  to  engage  in  the  practical  business  of  life,  and 
who  oould  not  hope  to  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  of  them,  should 
be  discouraged  as  dangerous.  Ordinary  men  should  be  content  with  the 
studies  of  immediate  use  to  them  and  with  received  rules  and  principles. 
Prominence  should  therefore  b«  given  in  the  philosophical  classes  to  malli- 
emalics  and  the  natural  sciences,  while  the  instruction  in  history  should 
be  conducted  with  great  care  and  judgment,  to  avoid  convoying  danger- 
ous impressions  and  erroneous  ideas,  and  a  complete  course  of  philosoph- 
ical study  should  be  established  at  only  two  or  three  of  the  universities. 
The  correctness  of  these  opinions  was  immodiattly  questioned  and  wsnnly 
discussed  by  the  Board  of  Educational  Reform,  which  was  appointed  in 
17B5,  and  the  debate  was  continued  until  interrupted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  special  reports  upon  the  different  classes  of  institutions,  made  by 
the  individual  members  of  the  Board.  The  report  upon  gymnasiums  was 
drawn  up  by  I.  F.  Lang,  principal  of  one  of  the  Vienna  schools,  and  of 
high  reputation  fur  scholarship  and  success  in  teaching.  Rottcnbann  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  a  "lyceai  course,"  as  a  subHtituto  for  the  philosophical 
cbssea,  and  as  intermediate  between  the  gymnasial  course  and  a  course 
of  true  philosophical  study.  Reports  upon  instruction  in  special  branches 
were  also  mode  by  Gerstner,  of  the  Prague  University,  by  Mumelter,  of 
the  Vienna  University,  and  othere. 

The  final  report  of  the  Board  was  not  made  until  17S9,  and  some  time 
passed  before  any  decisive  measures  were  taken.  In  1808,  the  Teachers' 
Associations,  which  had  become  very  unpopular,  were  abolished,  and  the 
previously  existing  oScca  of  superintendent  of  gymnasiums  and  of  the 
higher  departments,  were  restored.  Lang  was  appointed  to  the  former 
position.  Meanwhile  several  ordinances  were  issued,  designed  to  aid  the 
enforcement  of  stricter  diseiplino,  and  to  foster  a  proper  religious  feeling, 
in  opposition  to  the  infidel  tendencies  of  the  age.  Every  gymnasium  was 
required  to  have  a  catechist,  by  whom  two  hours  of  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  weekly,  and  his  good  report  was  essential  to  promotion 
to  a  higher  class  or  to  the  holding  of  a  stipend. '  Attendance  at  mass  and 
at  religious  worship  was  strictly  required,  the  conduct  of  pupils,  even  out 
of  admol  hours,  was  under  superrision,  and  their  progress  in  school  wm 
encouraged  by  frequent  reviews  and  examinations.  £ecord  wae  to  bo 
fcqtt  of  the  conduct  tod  staodu^;  of  Mdi  pupH,  whidi  at  the  completioo 
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of  his  studies  sbould  be  returned  to  the  gOTemmeDt  and  have  deciBiTe 
weight  in  the  making  of  ofBcial  appointtuenta. 

The  first  general  meaijure  of  refonu,  differing  in  man^  respects  from 
that  proposed  bj  Lang,  waa  adopted  in  IttOS.  Bj  this  the  number  of 
claEses  in  the  higher  gymnasiuiDS  was  iocreased  to  eiz,  and  there  were 
required  to  be  as  many  teachers  as  classes,  each  etrictl;  confined  to  in- 
Btructton  ID  a  isingle  branch!  The  hours  of  study  were  limited  to  eighteen 
in  the  week,  half  which  were  devoted  to  Latin  throughout  the  course. 
Three  hours  were  given  Co  geography  and  history,  two  to  mathematics, 
and  the  remaining  two  to  natural  history  and  physics  in  the  three  lower 
classes,  and  to  Greek  in  the  higher.  The  speaking  of  Latin  was  again 
strictly  insisted  upon  in  the  third  and  higher  classes.  The  students  were 
to  be  graded  according  to  conduct  and  proficiency  into  three  divisions,  by 
which  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  should  be  governed,  and  at 
each  semi-annual  examination  prize  books  were  to  be  awarded.  No  private 
tutor  or  teacher  could  give  instruction  in  the  studies  of  the  gymnasium 
■^rithout  the  permis.sion  of  the  prefect,  (except  country  pastors  m  the  aid 
of  poor  boys,)  and  private  pupils  in  gymnasia!  towns  were  required  to 
pay  the  tuition  fees,  to  Ik  present  at  the  monthly  examinations,  and  to 
pay  an  annual  examination  tax.  A  number  of  improved  text-books  were 
speedily  issued,  with  detailed  instructions  and  judicious  advice  respecting 
their  use,  for  such  as  having  been  class  teachers  were  least  prepared  to 
act  as  department  teachers. 

la  1808,  all  the  regulations  respecting  study,  instruction  and  discipline 
were  gatheifid  into  a  "  gymnasial  code,"  thus  completing  the  organization 
of  these  schools,  as  the  "School  Constitution"  had  done  for  the  common 
schools.  The  superin tendency  beyond  the  provincial  capitals  was  com- 
mitted to  the  officials  of  the  circles — the  subordinate  supervision  of  the 
religious  gymnasiuma  to  the  principals  of  the  orders,  and  of  the  remain-' 
der  to  suitable  members  of  the  clergy.  The  director  in  each  capital  was 
also  superintendent  of  gymnasia!  instruction  throughout  the  province, 
and  the  one  at  Vienna  was  the  referee  for  the  gymnasial  system  in  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  had  been  re-established.  By  Lang's 
indefotigable  exertions,  the  hitherto  insufficient  salaries  of  the  teacheis 
were  raised,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  State  finan- 
ces, and  amounted  now  to  6-800  florins,  which  resulted  in  drawing  not  a 
few  able  teachers  from  the  legal  professioa 

A  re-organ izttti on  was  at  the  same  time  being  effected  in  the  philosoph- 
ical cnurse,  which  was  limited  at  the  lyceums  to  two  years  and  included 
only  the  most  essential  branches,  but  at  the  universities  was  extended  to 
three  years  and  afforded  thorough  philosophical  instruction.  The  obliga- 
tory branches  were  religion,  giving  a  more  doctrinal  basis  to  what  had 
previously  been  taught  historically, — philosophy,  embracing  psychology, 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy, — elementary  mathematica, 
physics,  and  general  btotory.  The  instruction  in  philosophy,  mathemat- 
ics, and  physics  was  g^ven  in  Latin,  while  some  attention  was  also  given 
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to  Qraek.  Two  jc*ra  study  only  was  required  of  thaological  students, 
the  third  year  being  for  those  intending  a  full  university  course.  The 
study  of  ptiysiology  was  required  of  those  designed  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  of  Austrian  history  of  legal  studenU.  The  optional  studies 
weie  lesthetics,  with  reference  particularly  to  German  literature,  history 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  pedagogy,  practical  geometry,  agriculture  and 
technology,  to  which  a  fourth  year  could  be  given.  Pull  liberty  was 
given  for  the  study  of  diplomacy,  the  higher  mathematics,  astronomy, 
the  modern  languages,  &c.  The  text-books  vere  p^escrihed,  and  the  ex- 
atuioatioDS  auit  gndatioo  of  the  students  as  at  tho  gyipnasiums.  The 
salaries  at  thelyceums  were  B00-l,OO0il.,  at  the  universities  l,000-l,200fl., 
■t  Vienna  1,100-1,50011.,  (alterwards  raised  to  1,500-2,000(1.) 

Vacant  tcacheiships,  when  under  the  control  of  the  State,  were  open  to 
competition,  and  the  choice  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  candi- 
dates. The  first  attempt  at  the  special  instruction  of  teachers  was  made 
at  Vienna  in  1^09,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  1911,  two  assistant  teacher' 
ships  were  established  with  the  same  design  at  the  university  gymnasiums, 
and  also  in  connection  with  the  philosophic*!  classes  at  Vienna  and 
Prague.    ■ 

The  number  of  the  gymnasiums  had,  during  this  time,  gradually  in- 
creased,  owing  to  the  eObrta  of  the  religious  ordera  to  thus  strengthen 
themselves  and  at  the  same  time  remedy  the  prevalent  scarcity  of  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood,  many  communities  also  showing  a  willingness  to 
contribute  freely  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  or  the  restoration 
of  those  that  hod  been  suspended.  Upon  the  re-establishment  of  tho  Aus- 
trian monarchy,  after  tho  fall  of  Napoleon,  tho  gymnasial  system  of  Aus- 
tria was  estendod  to  Salzburg,  Carniola,  the  Littorale,  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
berg.  and  Dalmatia.  Some  time  was  found  rcquiEitc  for  the  re-organization 
of  the  schools  of  Tyrol  and  Dalmatia,  and  yet  more  for  that  of  the  gym- 
nasiums and  higher  schools  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  In  1S18,  philo- 
sophical departments  existed  in  connection  with  the  three  universities,  at 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  Lemberg,  and  at  eight  lyceuins  in  as  many  different 
provinces.  There  were  also  twelve  "  philosophical  schools,''  The  num1)er 
of  gymnasiums  was  eighty-two,  of  which  twenty-five  were  in  Bohemia, 
nine  in  Moravia,  eight  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  Austria,  Tyrol, 
and  Galicia,  five  in  Styria,  four  in  Silesia,  three  in  Dalmatia,  while  Upper 
Austria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  Littorale,  and  the  Frontier  bad  each  two, 
and  Salzburg  and  Bukowina  had  each  one. 

Though  the  rigidly  enforced  adherence  to.  the  prescribed  text-books  and 
to  the  regulations  respecting  the  extent  and  distribution  of  lessons  tended 
to  make  instruction  mechanical  on  the  port  of  both  teacher  and  scholar, 
yet  much  was  effected  through  the  labors  of  the  more  iiuthful  teachera. 
But  after  the  peace  that  relieved  tho  Empire  from  its  struggles  with  its 
foreign  enemies,  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  effect  a  retrograde  move- 
ment,  and  to  return  gymnasial  instruction  to  the  poBitioa  which  it  held  in 
the  days  of  Uaria  ThercBa.    Everything  that  favored  progress  in  edudb. 
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tion  it  had  become  customarj  to  denounce  as  nrolutjoniuy,  u  protestuit 
Rnd  hostile  to  the  church,  ta  Prussiui  and  dangerous  to  Austria.  In 
181G,  Francis  had  already  taken  measures  to  this  end,  anS  in  1818  the 
ejEtem  of  class  teachers  was  restored  and  in  the  following  year  the  time 
given  to  instruction  in  Latin  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  that  in  geog- 
raphy and  history,  while  natural  history  and  physics  were  wholly  omitted. 
The  system  of  class  teachers,  already  proven  inefficient  when  it  made 
less  extensive  demands  upon  the  abilities  of  the  teachers,  could  hut  deci- 
dedly increase  the  mechanical  character  of  the  instruction  given,  few 
having  a  satisfactory  capacity  for  teaching  more  than  one  branch  and 
beyond  this  but  a  mere  understanding  of  the  contents  of  the  text-books 
in  other  branches.  An  improvement  in  the  text-books  now  became  a 
pnme  necessity,  but  they  were  lofl  untouched,  notwithstanding,  too,  the 
great  advances  that  had  been  made  in  philological  and  other  sciences. 
The  spirit  of  alienation  from  the  rest  of  Germany  was  producing  its  legit- 
imate fruits. 

In  1829,  it  was  further  proposed  to  limit  the  philosophical  course  to 
those  branches  most  necessary  as  preparatory  for  the  higher  departments. 
In  1624,  this  change  was  effected  and  the  course  reduced  to  two  yeara, 
to  which  a  third  could  be  added  for  the  optional  branches.  Instruction 
was  mostly  given  in  German,  (or  Italian  in  t-ombardy  and  Yenice,)  and 
with  the  new  text-books  that  followed,  the  connection  between  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  philosophical  course  was  wholly  severed,  and  the  Utter 
burdened  with  an  amount  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  for  which  the 
lower  classes  gave  no  preparation.  By  this  a  restriction  was  laid  upon 
the  number  of  students  preparing  for  the  universities,  more  effi;ctual  than 
all  previous  ordinances,  though  other  Ices  prominent  measures  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  the  same  result  Not  more  than  forty  per  cent,  upon  an  average,  of 
those  who  entered  the  philosophical  course  completed  the  second  year's 
studies.  There  were,  indeed,  institutions  that  were  less  strict,  but  their 
reputatioB  was  low,  and  the  discipline  exceedingly  loose.  But  even  in 
the  Ejctter  institutions,  discipline  was  more  or  less  defective,  and  only 
personal  influence  or  despotic  severity  on  the  part  of  individual  teachers 
could  govern  the  unruly  crowds  of  the  lecture  hall. 

Thisconditionof  things  was  sufficient,  even  under  the  political  restraints 
of  that  day,  to  arouse  a  number  of  the  friends  of  education  to  an  earnest 
Struggle  against  it  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  articles  published  by 
these  men  in  1826  were  those  of  Professors  Baumgartner,  Ettinghausen, 
and  Fickor,  complaining  of  the  compression  of  the  entire  study  of  geometry 
and  physics  into  three  semesters  of  the  philosophical  course,  of  the  sub- 
ordinate position  of  Latin  philology  and  complete  neglect  of  Greek 
philology,  and  of  the  degraded  position  of  natural  and  general  history. 
The  government,  indeed,  had  never  bad  very  strong  confidence  in  the 
continuance  of  the  new  plan  of  philoBopbical  study,  which  had  been 
approved  at  first  fbr  only  four  years,  but  though  these  opposing  views 
were  r«ceived  and  listened  to  by  the  still  existing  Reform  Board,  yet  no 
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Mtion  ma  ever  tiken  upon  them.  It  whs  not  until  ISST,  the  third  jear 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinsnd  I.,  that  HallMchka,  then  Ruperintendent  of 
philosophical  fltadiM,  could  again  broach  the  question  of  refonu.  He 
urged  the  re-establishment  of  the  three  years'  course,  at  least  in  the  higher 
institutions,  and,  in  general,  a  return  as  &r  as  possible  to  the  plan  aban- 
JDned  in  1S24,  but  still  retaining  Qerman  (and  Italian  in  Lombardy  and 
Venice,)  as  the  language  of  instruction.  This  was  not  wholly  without 
result  In  1838,  an  examination  was  made  into  the  oondition  of  tiia 
gymaasiums,  and  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  their  improvement  was 
required  from  all  the  gymnasial  and  philosophical  directors,  prior  to  any 
change  in  the  philosophical  studies.  The  opinion  in  favor  of  a  thorough 
reform  vas  unanimous,  the  chief  defects  being  that  attention  was  princi- 
D^y  g^rea  to  the  Latin  grammar  and  too  little  to  the  means  of  higher  train- 
ing to  be  found  in  a  more  comprehensive  reading  of  the  classics,  that  the 
Speaking  and  writing  of  this  language  were  taught  very  inefficlentiy,  that 
the  limitation  of  Greek  merely  to  (he  grammar  made  it  very  distasteful 
to  the  pupils,  that  the  instruction  in  mathematics  laid  no  sufficient  basis 
tor  the  requirements  of  the  Hrst  philosophical  year,  that  more  stress  was 
laid  throughout  upon  memorising  than  upon  mental  apprehension,  nnd 
that  success  was  made  yet  more  difQcult  by  the  want  of  any  institution 
for  the  special  training  of  teachers,  by  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  text- 
books, and  by  the  over-crowding  of  the  classes. 

These  views  and  the  accompanying  plans  of  reform  were  Huhmitt«d  to 
an  able  commission  appointed  in  1841,  whose  report,  in  which  many  of 
the  proposed  changes  were  approved,  was  received  and  for  the  most  part 
accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  but  still  no  measures  were 
taken  for  carrying  them  into  executioo.  In  1S44,  the  Btnie  commission 
were  called  upon  for  a  second  expression  of  their  views,  who  in  reply 
reiterated  and  defended  their  former  positions.  This  report,  however, 
gave  rise  to  a  discussion  of  the  expediency  of  a  general  introduction  of 
tbe  department  system  of  teachers,  and  induced  an  inquiry  in  reply  to 
which  three  professors  of  the  Vienna  and  as  many  of  the  Prague  philo- 
sophical flepartmcnt  gave  an  essentially  unanimous  opinion  in  its  bvor. 
The  Board  of  Education  in  1845  fully  approved  the  report  of  the  commis- 
■ion,  but  limited  its  action  to  a  reduction  of  the  weekly  lessons  to  eight- 
een, seven  of  which  were  given  to  Latin,  two  each  to  religion,  mathe- 
matics and  German,  two  to  geography  and  history,  one  to  physics,  and 
two  in  the  four  higher  classes  to  Greek.  A  second  commission  had  at 
the  same  time  been  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  plan  of  philosophical 
study,  who  adopted  essentially  tbe  proposition  already  made  in  18ST, 
going  back  to  the  system  that  had  been  laid  aside  in  1824,  but  insisting 
mwe  deddedly  than  that  bad  done  upon  the  close  connection  that  should 
exist  between  the  obligatory  philosophical  course  and  tbe  gymnasial 
studiea.  Tbe  neceasi^  for  reform  found  expression  finally  also  in  the 
press,  «fen  under  tbe  reetrietions  of  the  censorship.  But  the  various 
pnjJMti  thus  adrattOMl  from  all  ^dM  remained  without  result  till  in  Octo- 
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ber,  1B4T,  the  d'tstinction  of  three  upper  and  three  lower  gyDmasial  classes 
was  genenllj  allowed,  as  well  as  the  drawing  up  of  new  rules  of  dieei- 
pline,  and  bj  waj  of  trial  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  plan  of  gy m- 
nasial  study,  (but  with  clasa  teachers  and  a  department  teacher  of  math- 
ematics and  physics,)  was  permitted  Ibr  six  years  in  Vienna,  Prague, 
Lembcrg,  and  Milan.  The  political  revolution  of  the  following  year  was 
more  radical  and  more  prompt  in  its  operation. 

There  were  at  this  time  in  ihe  Empire  (not  including  Lombardy  and 
Venice,)  philosophical  classes  at  six  universities,  five  lyccums,  and  fifteen 
philosophical  schools.  The  number  of  gymnasiums  was  eigbtj'three. 
The  number  of  studentH  attending  the  gymnasiums  was  19,667  in  182S, 
18,567 in  1838,  and  Bl,612  in  1847,  among  whom  are  included  l,Bfl7  privaU 
pupils.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  students  pursuing  the  obligatory 
philosophical  course  was  approximately  4,770.  In  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
besides  the  fourteen  imperial  gymnasiums,  there  were  thirteen  comrannal, 
twenty-two  episcopal,  seven  "convicte,"  and  eight  private  gym naMuios, 
tliree  gymnnsial  institutes,  and  twenty-one  gymnasial  schools.  Only  the 
first  two  classes  can  be  considered  as  wholly  and  the  next  two  as  partially 
public  institutions,  and  hence  of  the  16,540  pupils,  4,426  were  private 
scholars.  So  the  philosophical  schools  were  ditided  into  twelve  public^ 
twenty-one  episcopal,  sixteen  convent,  and  twenty-six  private  institutions, 
the  pupils  in  the  public  and  episcopal  schools  numbering  3,276. 

The  results  of  gymnasial  instruction  up  to  this  time  have  already  been 
BufBicently  indicated,  their  strongest  condemnation  being  found  in  the 
pleas  for  reform  continually  u:^;ed  by  the  highest  educational  authorities. 
In  the  political^re volution  that  now  occurred,  rejuvenated  Austria  found 
no  branch  of  public  instruction  so  ripe  and  ready  for  successful  rc-organ- 
lEation  as  the  gymnasiums.  Fcuchterslcben,  in  his  "  Outlines  ofa  System 
of  Public  Instruction,"  laid  down  as  the  object  of  the  gymnasium  an 
advanced  general  education,  using  as  a  principal  means  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  their  literature,  annexing  to  it  the  philosophical  course,  and 
for  this  purpose  making  the  number  of  classes  eight  The  distinction 
of  the  upper  and  lower  gymnasiums  he  based  upon  the  essential 
difference  of  instruction  in  each,  giving  class  teachers  to  VtiB  one  and 
department  teachers  to  the  other.  The  subjects  of  instruction  ho  made 
nearly  the  same  as  had  been  settled  npon  in  the  previous  discussions  and 
reports. 

But  the  yost  efficient  agent  in  the  re-organiiation  of  the  intermediate 
schools  was  Exner,  ministerial  councilor.  Acting  when  revolution  and 
rapid  change  were  the  order  of  the  day,  the  incorporation  of  the  philo- 
Bophical  course  into  the  gymnasiums  located  wherever  philosophical 
classes  had  previously  existed,  was  decreed  in  August,  1848.  The  addi- 
tion of  similar  classes  to  other  gymnasiums  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
communitiee,  but  instruction  in  Oerman  and  in  natilral  history  was  intro- 
duced into  all  gymnasiums.  This  change  began  with  the  school  year  in 
1849.     The  bestowal  of  the  professorship  of  pbilologj  at  Tienna  upon 
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Hermann  Bonitz,  brought  to  Exncr's  aid  one  wbo  united  unwonted  Mute- 
nest  ind  genius  for  sj-stematizing  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
IDtennediate  schopla  and  their  wants.  From  their  united  exertions  sprang 
the  "Plan  for  the  organiiation  of  the  gymnasiums  and  real  schools  of 
Austria,"  which  was  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Instructiou,  16th  SepL 
1649.  It  is  necessary  here  only  to  indicate  the  essential  points  of  the 
reform  thus  inaugurated.  The  philosophical  course  was  separated  entirely 
from  the  higher  department  and  united  with  the  humanity  classes  to  form 
the  "  upper  gymnasium,"  &om  which  the  "l(nrer  gymnasium"  was  dis- 
tinct in  gradation,  serving  as  a  preparatory  department  in  all  branches. 
The  gymnasium  should  afford  all  the  means  necessary  for  attaining  a 
general  advanced  education,  combining  thorough  mathematics  and  scien- 
tific instruction  with  philological  training  and  the  study  of  history,  the 
main  difficulty  being  to  unite  iiarmoniously  the  instruction  in  all  the  differ- 
ent branches.  The  board  of  teachers  was  made  the  primary  organ  of 
administration ;  the  director,  taking  the  place  of  the  former  local  director, 
vice-director,  and  prefect,  became  responsible  for  the  uniformity  and  firm- 
ness of  the  management,  and  also  took  part  in  instruction.  A  medium 
was  devised  between  the  Bystcms  of  class  and  department  teachers,  by  ■ 
dividing  the  branches  of  study  into  groups  in  the  examination  for  teach- 
erships,  creating  the  class  "ordinarius"  as  the  center  of  union  of  each 
class,  and  baviug  a  classification  of  the  scholars  under  each  study,  as  well 
as  a  general  class  gradation.  Competitive  esaminatioos  for  teacherships 
were  abolished.  The  hours  of  study  were  from  twenty-tvo  to  twenty-six 
in  a  week.  The  purposeless  reading  of  poor  Latin,  and  the  previous 
waste  of  time  upon  poetry  and  rhetoric,  gave  place  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  extended  rcadmg  of  classic  authors,  while  more  time  was  given  to 
Greek,  and  the  claims  of  the  German  and  of  the  several  provincial  lan- 
guages received  full  consideration.  The  study  of  geography  was  mostly 
united  with  that  of  history,  which  was  both  biographical  and  chronolog- 
ical in  its  character.  Uetaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  were  deemed 
suited  only  to  a  riper  age  and  the  fuller  preparation  of  the  university. 
In  the  discipline  alt  pupils  were  upoa  a  common  footing,  the  higher 
classes  holding  a  different  position  only  as  far  as  would  naturally  follow 
from  their  more  advanced  age.  The  eight  years'  course  was  closed  by  a 
"maturity  examination,"  which  was  madeeesentialtoadmission  to  the  uni- 
versities, and  aside  from,  the  requirement  of  this  examination  the  State 
renounced  control  of  every  kind  over  private  instruction  in  the  j^iymnasial 
branches. 

The  energy  with  which  this  plan  was  carried  into  speedy  operation  is 
eminently  due ,  to  Count  Thun,  who  entered  upon  this  service  wiih  an 
etpecial  predilection,  while  remarkable  efficiency  was  also  shown  by  the 
prorincJa]  authorities.  In  1650,  the  philosophical  classes  that  had  hith- 
erto existed  at  the  universities,  lyoeums,  and  philosophical  schools,  were 
wholly  merged  in  the  gymoasiums,  and  communitite,  corporatiDDB,  and 
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ibdiriduals  aided  libenllj  in  forming  these  classes  in  other  places,  and  in 
the  endowment  of  new  institutionB.  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers wera  shortly  opened  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Leniberg,  Parvia,  and  Padua, 
and  considerable  appropriations  were  granted  for  the  aid  of  aepirnntB  to 
teacherships.  To  insure  uniformity  in  carrying  out  the  new  syflem  of 
instruction  and  an  interchange  of  opinions  among  the  teachers,  conferen- 
ces of  directors  and  teachers  in  all  the  provinces  were  encouraged,  and 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Boniti  a  jountat  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  gymnasiums  was  established. 

The  new  organization  did  not  include  instruction  in  religion.  Ncgotia> 
tions  were  entered  into  by  the  Minister  with  the  convention  of  Bishops 
assembled  at  Vienna  in  1949,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  instruction 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  bishops  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  old  text-booi(s  in  all  branches  were  at  once  removed,  the  bishops 
discarding  also  those  that  had  been  used  in  religious  instruction,  and 
though  the  principal  dependence  was  necessarily  at  first  upon  t>ooks  of  for- 
eign production,  jet  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  the  composi- 
tion and  publication  within  the  Empire  of  suitable  text-books  of  every 
grade.  Moreover,  for  the  furtherance  of  gjinnasial  reform,  school  statis- 
tics were  found  to  be  an  indispensable  need,  and  were  taken  in  hand 
siniultaneousty  by  the  Gymnasiel  Journal  and  the  statistical  bureau. 

In  1T53,  Exnerfell  a  sabriBce  to  his  excessive  labors,  leaving  his  work 
still  incompleta  His  place  wa^s  supplied  by  Kleemann.  Increased  con- 
sistency and  completeness  were  gradually  giren  to  the  new  system  by 
additional  enactments,  and  on  the  9lh  of  December,  1S64,  it  was  decisively 
^iproved.  To  this  were  added  regulations  respecting  the  official  rank  of 
t««cher8,  and  in  1856  the  final  law  upon  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  teacherships. 

There  was  of  course  no  want  of  violent  opposition  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  higher  officials 
syuipathizcd  with  those  who  favored  an  exclusively  Austrian  nationality. 
Loud  complaints  were  continually  arising  of  the  complete  supplanting  of 
the  old  by  the  new,  of  a  disposition  to  favor  whatever  was  of  foreign 
origin,  and  systematic  attempts  at  German iuition,  of  the  overburdening 
of  the  (mpils,  of  the  neglect  of  religious  instruction,  of  a  di-flciency  of 
Latin  instruction,  and  of  the  severity  of  the  maturity  examination.  The 
Ministry  of  Instruction  opposed  with  determined  earnestness  the  eSbrts 
of  the  national  party,  and  even  went  so  far  Ijeyoud  the  eariy  plan  of  re- 
organization as  to  make  fl)e  German  language  an  obligatory  study  at  all 
gyranasiuros  and  the  prevalent  language  of  instruction  except  in  Lorn-  . 
bardy  and  Venice.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  views  of^the  ministry 
Clodded  in  many  respects  with  the  other  demands  of  the  opposition,  and 
subsequent  enactments  indicated  a  wavering  of  purpose  in  regard  to  the 
plan  of  studies  and  its  operation.  This  attitude  of  the  government 
towards  Its  own  work  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  agents  ap- 
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pcunted  'for  its  execution,  and  from  official  circles  complaints  began  to 
•rise  of  the  unsstis factory  results  of  the  system.  The  Bemitiariea,  indeed, 
were  »cliTely  cngagocl  in  their  duties,  the  Journal  ably  inycstigatcd  vari- 
ous important  quetitions,  and  school  literaturo  grew  in  compass  and  in 
depth,  but  many  bults  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Bystem,  trhich  in  the 
seal  of  earlier  years  had  been  oTcrlookcd,  now  excited  attention  and 
became  an  element  of  strength  to  the  opposition. 

In  1SG7  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  published  a  series  of  proposed 
modifications,  and  required  the  Gymnasial  Journal  to  open  its  columns  to 
Adiscossion  of  their  merits.  The  proposals,  however,  as  a  whole,  found 
but  a  ungte  defender,  the  many  remaining  writers  agreeing  that  the 
changes  in  view  would  prove  substantially  an  overthrow  of  the  existing 
system,  making  the  lower  gymnasium  for  the  most  pnrt  a  mere  Latin 
■choo],-and  removing  it  from  its  position  as  preparatory  to  the  higher 
thus  sgaiu  -burdening  the  latter,  as  the  philosophical  course  had  becu 
before,  with  the  whole  weight  of  real  instruction,  to  the  certain  deterio- 
ration of  the  cU.SBicaI  studies.  These  views  were  emphatically  sustained 
by  other  members  of  the  press,  and  as  at  the  convention  of  the  philolo- 
gists and  schoolmen  of  Gurtuany,  hold  at  Vienna  in  September,  18G8,  the 
weight  of  their  authority  was  thrown  in  favor  of  the  existing  system  and 
of  the  asfiimilation  of  the  Austrian  school  system  to  tlut  of  Germany,  it 
was  continued  in  operation  as  before.  The  only  important  ordinance  of 
the  last  year  of  Thun's  ministry,  (185D,)  again  removed  from  all  but  the 
State  gymnasiuras  the  prescrtpUon  of  German  as  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  classes. 

With  the  new  life  that  had  now  been  infused  into  all  the  relations  of 
the  Empire,  redoubled  activity  was  shown  in  multiplying  the  number  of 
gymnasiums,  without  aid  to  any  great  extent  Irom  the  State  treasury. 
The  number  of  scholars  increased  from  year  to  year  in  all  the  provinces, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  real  schools,  the  increase 
from  18GT  to  IdGO  being  26  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  population  was 
but  3.3  per  cenL  The  Gymnasial  Journal  labored  on  vigorously,  and  a 
Mcond  journal  was  established  in  the  intereets  of  the  gymnasiums  and 
real  schools.  The  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  in  I8G0  waa 
accompanied  by  rumors  of  intended  changes,  which  disappeared  upon 
the  appointment  of  Scbmerling  to  the  position  that  had  been  occupied  by 
Tbun.  The  first  session  of  the  representative  branch  of  the  government 
(August,  1861,)  brought  an  unexpected  assault  from  the  extreme  national 
party  in  a  motion  that  the  lower  gymnasium  be  changed  to  a  burgher 
school  with  class  teachers,  and  a  substitution,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
national  language  for  the  classical,  while  the  upper  gymnasium  should  be 
changed  to  a  scientific  lyceum,  and  the  maturity  examination  be  abolished. 
The  futility  of  these  changes  was  conclusively  demonstrated  by  Hochegger 
and  Bonitz,  and  no  action  was  taken  up>on  the  motion  by  the  Reicksraik,  • 
The  extreme  realistic  and  utilitarian  Tiews  of  the  opposition  have  since 
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found  ezpreEEion  Rg&in  and  again,  but  with  th«  mojontr  they  have  met 
with  no  Bympatbj,  and  when  in  the  autumn  oi  18SS  a  atrong  effort  was 
made  for  a  closer  approach  of  the  gymnaaium  and  real  Echool,  it  wis 
made  evidont  to  all  that  the  existing  sTStem  had  become  firmly  establish- 
ed and  was  to  be  Gustuned— a  result  which  can  not  fail  to  favor  increased 
activity  and  advanced  educational  development. 


n.— PSmST  OROAHIXATIOH  07  THB  OYUNASIITHa. 

Euential  Dutiaetiont.— The  gymnaaiums  of  Austria  are  eompleU  or 
ineompleU—  the  former  having  all  the  eight  classes  of  the  higher  and 
lower  gymnasiums ;  the  latter  only  the  four  classes  of  the  lower  gymna- 
siumi,  preparing  for  the  higher  gymnasium,  but  also  having  a  certain  de- 
gree of  completeness  and  sufficiency  in  its  own  course.  The  number  of 
complete  gymnasiums  is  eighty — of  incomplete,  twenty-sii.  These  are 
all  "  public"  institutions,  i.  e.  the  ccrtiflcates  granted  by  them  are  recog- 
nized as  legally  valid  Such  as  are  sustained  exclusively  or  [n  a  great 
part  from  the  Educational  Fund  ore  known  as  "  State  "  gymnasiums,  and 
of  these  there  are  flfty-eight  Unny  belong  to  religious  orders  and  re- 
ceive nothing,  or  but  small  appropriations,  from  the  State.  Thus  the  Pi- 
arista  have  sixteen;  the  Benedictines,  nine;  the  Franciscans,  five;  the 
Promonatrateosians,  three;  the  Jesuits,  three;  the  Cistercians,  two;  the 
Augustinians,  two ;  the  -Greek-Catholic  Basilians,  one ;  and  the  orthodox 
Greeks  one.  The  title  "Imperial  Royal"  is  borne  by  nearly  all.  All 
also  have  a  confessional  character,  103  heing  Catholic,  1  Evangelical,  and 
S  orthodox  Greek. 

As  reapecta  the  language  employed  in  instruction,  the  rule  prevails  that 
the  one  with  which  the  students  are  most  familiar,  and  which  is  be«t 
suited  to  their  general  education,  shall  be  employed.  Until  183S  the  ■ 
German  was  prescribed  except  in  the  gymnasiums  of  Lombardy  and  Ten- 
ice,  but  through  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  Hungarian  provinces  a  change 
was  then  induced  and  this  requirement  is  not  adhered  to  in  districts 
whose  population  is  mostly  other  than  German.  The  German  is  exclu- 
uvely  used  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carintbia, 
Northern  Tyrol,  Toralburg,  and  Silesia,  and  at  some  gymnasiums  in  other 
provinces.  Religious  instruction  may,  however,  be  given  in  another  lan- 
guage to  the  non-German  students,  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
course.  The  gymnasiums  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, and  some  others,  make  eicIuBive  use  of  ItaliaiL  In  a  few  schools 
the  c'ftFSCS  are  divided  for  dirtinct  ht'giisg'>p,  and,  in  fict,  much  diversity 
exists  in  the  manner  in  which  the  difTercnt  languages  are  employed 
in  different  branches  and  different  classes. 

Sapen)i»ion  and  Adminittration. — The  State  Ministry  ofWorship  and 
Instruction  has  the  supreme  supervision  over  all  the  gymnasiums.  It 
gnmta  the  right  of  bestowing  certificates,  permits  the  establishment  .of 
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new  State  gjmnuiums,  appoints  the  regular  tsachere  and  nominatcB  the 
directors  of  State  gymnasiums,  and  conlirnis  the  directorH  and  tcacheia  in 
<  other  public  iDStitutions.  It  proposes  all  IcgislatiTe  measures  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  national  council  and  decides  in  all  educational  matters  relating 
to  seTcral  provinceii,  and  upon  the  more  important  questions  gives  regu- 
lations for  single  provinces  or  gymnasiums.  It  approves  the  course  of 
study  and  rules  of  discipline  of  each  institution,  authorizes  text-books, 
appoints  boards  for  the  eiamination  of  teachers,  and  has  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  the  educational  referees  of  the  provinces.  In  all  matters 
the  State  Ministry  acta  with  the  advice  of  the  "  Council  of  Education," 
whose  gymnasial  dcpartmeni  consists  of  six  members  residing  in  Vienna, 
(three  university  profesEors,  a  director,  and  two  gymnaaial  teachers,)  to 
whom  arc  made  the  reporta  of  the  gymnasial  inspectors,  of  the  examining 
boards,  and  of  the  Teachers'  Seminaries,  and  who  have  the  initiate  in  all 
matters  relating  to  instruction. 

Communication  between  the  State  Ministry  and  the  gymnasiums  is 
made  through  the  provincial  authorities,  to  whom  are  committed  many 
matters  of  minor  importance  and  from  whom  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Ministry.  The  "  Educational  Referee  "  -of  the  province  is  also  referee  for 
gymnasial  affairs,  and  with  him  is  associated  the  ''  Gymnasial  Inspector," 
who  regularly  visits  the  gymnasiums  of  his  province  every  year,  investi- 
gating their  condition  and  aiding  their  advancemant  so  far  as  his  authority 
permits.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  no  concern  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  gymnasiums  beyond  the  right  of  the  episcopal  commissioner 
to  be  present  at  instruction  and  at  the  examinations,  and  to  obtain  all 
de«ircd  information  from  the  director.  The  same  is  true  of  the  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  communities,  who  serve  to  make  mutually  known 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  gymnasiums  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located  and  to  facilitate  the  cooperation  of  the  gymnasium  with 
private  instruction.  The  immediate  administration  of  the  affairs  of^each 
gymnasium  rests  with  its  board  of  teachers. 

Gradet  and  Dittiet  <if  Teaektrt. — The  "board  of  teachers"  at  any 
gymnasium  includes  all  engaged  in  instruction,  both  teachers  and  assist- 
ants. The  "regular  teachers"  are  those  that  have  charge  of  the  obliga- 
tory branches,  while  (hose  engaged  in  the  optional  studies  are  designated 
as  "associate  teachers."  The  director  is  chosen  from  among  the  regular 
teachers  and  continues  to  take  part  in  instruction,  the  remainder  being  in 
every  respect  equal  in  rank.  Including  the  director  there  are  at  a  com- 
plete gymnasiu^u  eleven  regular  teachers,  and  at  a  lower  gymnasium,  five 
— beside  the  catechiat,  who  may  also  be  employed  in  some  of  the  oblig- 
atory bmnchcs.  Where  parallel  cIbepcs  exist,  the  number  of  teachers 
may  be  increased.  All  are  employed  as  department  teachers,  but  one  ia 
designated  for  each  class  by  the  director  as  "class  teacher,"  or  "ordinu- 
riua,"  to  whoso  special  guardianship  the  class  and  ita  interests  are  com- 
mitted. He  therefore  holds  occasional  conferences  with  hia  colleagues 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  and  upon  the  progress  and  behavior 
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of  the  Etudents,  reriews  all  the  written  ezercisea  of  his  cIees,  and  fa 
the  representative  of  the  students  and  their  parents  before  the  school 
authorities. ' 

The  director  is  the  pn^r  representative  of  the  gfmnssiaai,  conduct- 
ing its  correspondence  and  primarilf  responsible  for  the  prosperitj  of 
the  institution,  and  hence  obliged  to  become  intimatelj  Ikmiliar  irith 
all  its  exercises  and  concerns.  He  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the 
teachers,  which  are  held  regularly  each  month  and  on  other  occasions  U 
found  necessary,  and  are  attended  by  all  the  teachers  and  assistants  of  the 
obligatory  branches— the  latter  voting  only  upon  questions  relating  to 
.their  own  pupils  or  subjects  of  instruction.  The  associate  teachers  also 
.attend  the  meetings  for  determining  the  classiflcBtion  of  the  students  and 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  report.  The  director  has  the  right,  in 
pressing  cases,  of  acting  upon  his  own  authority  and  contrary  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  teachers,  being  responsible  to  the  provincial  authorities.  He 
alone  decides  upon  the  branches  to  be  taught  by  the  several  teachers, 
though  their  wishes  sre  consulted  and  put  upon  record.  A  meeting  of 
the  teachers  is  also  called  by  the  gymnadal  inspector  at  his  annual  visit, 
in  pursuance  of  the  duties  of  his  6fflco. 

Tho  number  of  regular  teachers  has  increased  ft-om  737  in  1851  to  1,006 
in  1S03,  and  the  associate  teachers  from  202  to  278 — the  assistants  fil- 
ing from  358  to  351.  These  changes  were  due  chiefly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  now  g3'mnasiums,  tho  formation  of  parallel  classes,  the  substi- 
tution of  regular  teachers  for  assistants,  &c.  Fifty-nine  directors  are 
ecclesiastics,  but  the  appointment  of  such  at  gymnasiums  not  belonging 
to  the  religious  orders  has  already  become  the  exception.  Two  of  Uie 
complete  gymnasiums  have  tlireo  catechists  each,  and  thirty-eight  have 
two.  Of  tho  remaining  regular  teachers,  82?  are  ecclesiastics — of  the 
assistant  teachers,  123 — and  of  the  associate  teachers,  22.  Even  the 
religious  gymnasiums  are  often  compelled  to  employ  laymen  as  assistants, 
and  much  more  frequently  as  associate  teachers. 

Appointment  of  Teachera ;  Salariei  and  Peniionf. — The  conditions 
requisite  to  tho  attainment  of  a  tcachcrship,  are  Austrian  citizenship,  the 
age  of  forty  years,  fitness  for  teaching  in  tho  proposed  grade  of  otflce,  and 
unitupeachablo  morals.  The  Brst  two  conditions  may  be  in  some  cases 
dispensed  with.  Members  of  a  religious  order  must  have  the  consent  of 
their  supi^rior,  and  relatives  of  a  director  within  the  third  degree  of 
consanguinity  cannot  be  apfrointed  to  the  same  gymnasium.  Regular 
teachcrships  at  a  religious  gymnasium  are  filled  by  tho  superior  of  tho 
order,  and  at  other  gymnasiums  generally  by  the  State  Ministry  alter 
publication  for  applicants.  The  Ministry  has  also  the  conflrmation  of  all 
other  appointments,  upon  nomination  through  the  provincial  authorities. 
The  catechists  are  apprainted  by  the  bishop,  alter  examination.  Assistant 
and  associate  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  directors  and  confinned  by 
the  provincial  authorities.  The  appointments  of  all  regular  teachers  are 
not  made  permanent  until  titer  three  yean  of  probationary  service.     The 
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directors  belong  to  the  eighth,  the  other  teacheis  to  the  ninth  grade  of 
official  ntnk. 

The  iocomes  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  complete  State  gjronasitnns 
consist — (1.)  of  the  saIbtj,  oh  to  which  there  are  three  grades  of  gym- 
nasiuma,  with  Balaries  of  1,050  fl.,  946  fl.,  and  840  Q.  respe«tivelj,  dimin' 
ilhed  106  fl.  for  that  half  of  the  teachers  for  the  shortest  titoc  in  Berrice 
— (2.)  of  the  decennial  increase,  amounting  to  lOG  fl.  for  each  ten  years  of 
service  from  the  date  of  appointment — and  (3.)  of  a  ahare  of  the  tuition 
fees,  amounting  since  1864  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  one  third  of  the  fees  for 
the  six  oldest  teachers,  and  ten  per  cent  to  the  seventh.  At  the  Vienna 
gjninasiuma  Uie  salaries  are  somewhat  larger.  At  the  loner  gymnasi- 
ums there  is  but  one  grade  of  salary  (786  fl,,)  with  a  like  decennial  increase, 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  a  third  of  the  foes  to  each  of  the  four  oldest 
teachers.  The  directors  at  the  higher  gymnasiums  receive  816  fl.  in  ad- 
dition, and  at  the  lower,  210  fl.  At  the  State  gymnasiuois  the  average 
income  of  the  directors,  aside  from  the  tuition  fees,  is  1,386  fl.  (ranging 
fiom  946  fl.  to  1,995  fl.) — of  the  regular  teachers,  896  fl.  Thirty-three  of 
the  directors  and  ninety  of  the  teachers  had  in  1863  been  fourteen  years 
or  more  in  service.  Catechists  giving  other  than  religious  instruction,  or 
the  entire  religious  instruction  at  a  higher  gymnasium,  receive  from  B25 
fl.  to  840  fl.,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  school — at  the  lower  gymna- 
siums, but  626  fl. — with  the  decennial  increase^  All  instruction  beyond 
the  ordinary  school  hours  is  forbidden.  At  the  religious  gymnasiums  the 
lay  teachers  are  paid  as  at  State  gjranaeiums  of  the  third  grade,  the  eccle. 
nasties  having  no  clura  to  a  fixed  salary  but  usually  receiving  a  regular 
remuneration  from  their  superiors.  Associate  teachers  are  paid  by  their 
tuition  fees,  which  are  fixed  by  the  director  and  teacher,  ordinarily  10  fl, 
tor  each  scholar. 

Retiring  teachers  at  the  religious  gymnasiums  simply  return  to  their 
former  "tyositlon  in  their  order.  Other  regular  teachers  have  in  general  the 
same  right  of  pension  with  other  ofBcials,  commencing  at  ten  years  of 
senrioe  with  one-third  of  the  salary,  increased  to  one-half  at  twenty-five 
years,  and  to  the  whole  salary  after  thirty  years.  Their  widows  and  or- 
phans have  a  pcnmon  of  one-third  of  the  salary,  not  to  exceed  860  fl., 
which  may  be  increased  if  there  be  more  than  three  children.  Other 
teachers  are  without  pension. 

Branehu  of  Initrueiion. — The  Ktudies  are  divided  into  the  strictly  ob- 
ligatory, the  conditionally  obligatory,  and  the  optional.  Those  that  are 
obligatory  upon  all  students,  without  csception,  are  religion,  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  native  language,  geography  and  hiKtory,  mathematics,  natural 
lustoiy,  physics,  and  the  elements  of  philosophy— the  latter  alone  being 
omitted  in  the  lower  gymnasiums.  The  conditionally  obligatory  are  such 
as  may  be  made  absolutely  obligatory  upon  any  student  at  the  will  of  hi^ 
parents,  such  as  the  provincial  languages,  where  others  than  the  Qerman 
are  spoken.     Other  branches  are  wholly  optionaL 
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A  "  PUn  of  Study  "  ts  annually  draira  up  at  each  gyinnsGiuni  pnd  Eub- 
mitted  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Miniatrj.  There  is  much  nniforniity 
in  these  plans,  the  greatest  Tariationa  occurring  at  gyronasiunts  where 
Qerniaii  in  not  the  native  language  of  a  m^ority  of  the  students.  In  the 
"Plan  of  Organization"  upon  which  the  gjmnasial  system  is  based,  the 
object  that  should  be  aimed  at  in  each  branch  of  instruction  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  puraued  are  detailed,  as  is  very  briefly  indi- 
cated in  the  following  Bectiona. 

Latin. — In  the  lower  gymnasiums  an  intimate  acijuaintance  with  Latin 
etymology  and  with  the  most  necessary  rules  of  syntax  is  secured,  not  so 
much  by  strictly  conducted  recitations  and  a  memorising  of  the  rules,  rs 
by  numerous,  carefully  prepared,  written  and  oral  exercises,  "la  the  first 
class,  eight  hours  weekly  are  given  to  practice  in  the  regular  declensions, 
rules  of  gender,  adjectives,  the  more  important  pronouns,  cardinal  and 
ordinal  numbers,  the  regular  conjugations,  the  use  of  the  infinitive  after 
certain  verbs  and  adjective  predicates,  and  of  the  subjunctive  after  certain 
conjunctions,  'Wiib  this  is  associated  translation,  both  from  and  into 
Latin,  and  the  memorizing  of  all  the  occurring  Jjitin  words.  Afterwards 
a  halfhour  weekly  is  given  to  composition  with  close  reference  to  the 
acquired  grammar  and  vocabulary.  In  the  second  class  an  eqiial  time  is 
given  to  the  remainder  of  the  etymology  and  to  the  use  of  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  and  of  the  ablative  absolute,  with  a  like  preparation 
and  correction  of  written  exercises.  In  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  (six 
hours,)  the  syntax  is  limited  to  the  moat  necessary  rules,  avoiding  the 
more  difficult  details,  the  object  being  to  Bssuro  perfect  clearness  of  under- 
standing and  thoroughness  in  application.  In  the  third  class,  four  hours 
are  given  to  reading  "Historia  Antiqua,"  and  in  the  fourth,  to  Csesar's 
Bellum  Gallicum  and  selections  from  Ovid,  with  some  instructions  in 
prosody.  The  written  exercises  are  always  orally  corrected  in  class,  the 
teacher  afterwards  satisfying  himself  by  inspection  that  tho  c 
have  been  nndcrstandtngly  made  by  the  student 

In  the  higher  gymnasium  the  course  is  continued  by  n 
exercises,  (one  hour  weekly,)  aiming  at  accuracy  in  grammar  aod  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  peculiarities  of  Latin  expression  and  the  general  principles 
of  Latin  style,  increasing  gradually  in  difBculty  and  made  really  beneficial 
by  most  scrupulous  correction.  In  the  fifth  class,  five  hours  are  given  to 
an  equally  careful  reading  of  Livy  andOvid's  Metamorphoses — in  the  sixth, 
the  same  time  to  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ctesar's  BcIUim  Civile,  and  Virgil — in 
the*Ecventh,  four  hours  to  Cicero,  and  the  .^neid — and  in  the  eighth,  four 
hours  to  Tacitus  and  Horace. 

Oreeh — In  the  lower  gymnasium  tlicre  should  be  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  etymology  of  the  Attic  dialect  and  of  the  most  essential  rules  of 
sjntax,  continued  in  the  higher  classes  by  the  reading  of  the  best  classics, 
so  far  as  the  limited  time  given  to  the  branch  permits.  The  study  is 
commenced  in  the  third  class  and  the  method  of  the  Latin  course  is  pur- 
sued throughout     Students  not  intending  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond 
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tbe  lower  gymnasium  may  be  released  from  Greek  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  instead  of  which,  in  the  Vienna  gymnasium,  thorough  in- 
(trucUOD  in  French  is  given.  Four  hours  are  devoted  to  Greek  in  the 
fourth  and  seventh  classes,  and  five  in  the  remainder.  Xenophon  is  com- 
menced in  the  fourth  class,  followed  by  the  Iliad  and  Herodotus — in  the 
seventh  class,  the  Odyssey,  Demosthenes'  minor  orations,  and  Sophocles — 
in  the  eighth,  Plato  and  Sophocles. 

Otrman. — Ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  luiguage  correctly  is 
the  object  aimed  at  in  this  instruction  in  the  lower  gymnasium — in  tbe 
higher  classes,  readiness  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  language  for  the 
c2{Hrefision  of  thought,  a  broader  historical  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
its  literature,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  piincipal 
styles  of  prose  and  poetry.  Four  hours  are  given  to  it  in  the  first  and 
second  classes,  two  hours  in  the  fifth,  and  three  in  the  remainder.  Com- 
mencing with  a  review  of  what  bos  been  learned  of  tbe  simple  sentence  iA 
the  common  school,  further  grammatical  instruction  is  confined  to  the  two 
lower  classes  and  principally  to  the  syntax  of  the  compound  sentence. 
Great  care  is  taken,  by  means  of  well  arranged  dictation  exercises,  to  se- 
cure a  fixed  orthography,  and  due  attention  is  given  to  the  spelling  of 
foreign  words.  The  reading  books  contain  only  pieces  that  are  classical 
in  style,  serving  also  to  illustrate  the  instruction  that  is  given  in  other 
branches,  and  designed  to  have  a  favorable  infiuence  upon  the  character 
of  the  student  The  exercises  in  this  connection  are  reading,  grammatical 
analysis,  recitation  of  the  contents  of  the  pieces,  and  coounitting  to  mem- 
ory the  finer  ones,  with  instruction  in  style  and  metrics.  The  written 
exercises  (at  least  once  in  two  weeks,)  commence  with  a  simple  writing 
over  of  short  tales  and  descriptions,  chiefly  geographical  or  from  natural 
history,  advancing  gradually  in  U)e  liberty  of  expression  that  is  allowed 
in  the  reproduction.  In  tbe  second  and  subsequent  classes,  the  subjects 
are  usually  connected  with  tbe  history  lessons,  and  in  the  fourth  class 
may  include  forms  of  business  composition. 

In  the  higher  classes  the  written  exercises  are  designed  to  promote  in- 
creased dexterity  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  language,  and  have  close 
relation  with  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  in  the  other  branches, 
which  are  now  of  a  character  to  exdte  deeper  thought  and  to  give  clear- 
ness and  a  degree  of  originality  to  the  ideas  of  the  pupil.  The  instruction 
in  history  and  the  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  and  of  Ger- 
man literature  afford  an  abundance  of  material,  while  the  previous  study 
of  the  subjects  of  the  compositions  secures  the  requisite  character  of 
thought  Finally,  readiness  in  oral  discourse  is  cultivated  in  the  eighth 
class  by  exercises  in  which  two  students  engage  in  discussion  upon  a 
selected  theme,  followed  by  the  criticisms  of  tbe  class  and  the  concluding 
judgment  of  the  teacher.  The  history  of  the  literature  of  the  earlier  and 
middle  ages  is,  as  taught,  principally  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 
language.  No  text-hook  is  used  aside  from  tbe  readers.  Of  modem  liter- 
ature the  students  are  left  to  gain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  by  their 
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private  reading.     An  uutljtical  treatment  of  the  fundAmeatal  ideas  of 
jestbetica  forms  an  exercise  of  the  higher  class. 

When  German  is  not  the  prevalent  language  in  a  district,  instruction 
in  the  native  lai^uage  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  above  de- 
scrihed  with  German.  Where  instruction  is  given  in  a  provincial  lan- 
guage not  spoken  by  a  majority  of  the  students,  it  commences  in  the  sec- 
ond class  and  is  limited,  in  the  lower  gymnasiums,  to  fluency  in  reading 
and  speaking,  and  in  the  higher  classes  to  gramciiaticnl  correctness  and 
'  readiness  in  composition  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  literature.  Ger- 
man i!i  str'ctly  obligatory  upon  ail,  oven  where  it  is  not  the  language  o( 
instruction.  A  third  language  cannot  be  commenced,  even  as  a  condi-  • 
bonaliy  obligatory  branch,  till  the  fifth  class. 

Oeograpky  and  UUIory. — Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  course 
are  given  to  instruction  in  these  branches.  After  a  full  year  spent  in  ac- 
quiring a  correct  idea  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  earth's  sur&ce 
and  its  most  important  political  divisions,  geography  for  the  rest  of  the 
course  is  taught  in  immediate  connection  with  history,  so  that  from  the 
first,  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  man  and  of  the  land  to  the  people  is  made 
the  prime  considerstiou.  In  the  three  higher  classes  of  the  lower  gym- 
nasium, historical  instruction  includes  a  simple  but  animated  description 
of  the  most  important  events  and  characters  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
impressing  the  more  imporlant  names  and  dates  by  recitations  and  re- 
views— modem  history  being  taught  to  the  most  advantage  in  association 
with  the  principal  &cts  of  Austrian  history.  In  the  uppter  gymnasium 
most  stress  is  laid  upon  the  causes  and  effects  of  events,  the  development 
of  states  and  of  their  constitution  and  culture,  giving  special  prominence 
to  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  its  ethnography,  State  constitution  and  administration,  physical 
resources,  Ac  The  written  exercises,  already  described,  are  of  great  ser- 
vice in  their  impressive  and  suggestive  influence. 

Miitheraatict. — Three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  mathematics  in  the 
lotrer  gymnasium.  The  arithmetical  instruction  is  intended  to  suffice  for 
the  practical  wants  of  those  entering  immediately  into  business  and  to 
prepare  for  the  algebraical  instruction  of  the  higher  classes.  A  full  un- 
derstanding of  each  operation  is  united  rtith  dexterity  in  its  application 
and  a  knowledge  of  those  relations  in  actual  life  to  which  the  rule  will 
apply.  The  elements  of  algebra  in  the  third  class  sene  to  make  the  ex- 
traction of  roots  more  easily  understood  and  train  the  student  to  inde- 
pendent thought  in  the  translation  of  given  relations  into  the  language  of 
mathematical  symbols.  In  all  this  instruction  no  text-book  is  employed. 
Systematic  but  not  strictly  demonstrative  exercises  upon  the  relations 
and  properties  of  geomotrical  figures  aUo  tend  to  awaken  the  mathemat- 
ical faculty,  which  at  a  later  age  is  with  more  dilflculty  aroused  to  per- 
sistent action.  In  the  higher  gymnasium  the  chief  object  of  algebraical 
instruction  is  a  f\ill  comprehension  of  the  relations  of  numbers  and  of 
arithmetical  operations,  with  exercises  in  those  more  difficult.    In  goom- 
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atay  (which  indndes  trigonomettr,  uialytical  geometry,  uid  conic  sec- 
tions,) there  is  sought  to  be  obtained  »  readiness  in  the  original  demon- 
stration and  solution  of  propositions  and  problems  based  upon  already 
known  and  understood  principles.  Four  hours  are  given  to  this  branch 
in  the  flflh  class ;  three  in  the  sixth  and  seventh ;  and  one  in  the  eighth. 

natural  ffulory.— Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  zoology  in  the 
first  three  semesters,  to  hotanj  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second  class, 
uid  to  mineralogy  in  the  third  class.  In  Eoological  instruction,  animals 
are  classed  in  characteristic  groups,  and  the  students  are  made  familiar 
with  their  distinctive  differences,  with  the  aid,  so  &r  as  possible,  of  spec- 
imens and  representations,  while  special  attention  is  paid  to  their  habits 
and  relations  to  mankind.  Botany  is  commenced  with  mstruction  in  or- 
ganography and  terminology,  training  the  students  to  recognize  the  indi- 
vidual organs  in  numerous  distinct  species  and  to  describe  them  in  correct 
teima,  advancing  without  regard  to  systems  from  the  easiest  to  the  more 
difBculL  In  mineralogy  the  chief  attention  is  given  to  those  minerals 
which  are  most  widely  distributed,  most  useful,  or  most  important  in  sd- 
entiflc  respects.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  of  the  higher  gymnasium 
two  hours  are  given  to  these  branches,  with  a  more  thoroughly  scientific 
treatment  and  with  especial  reference  to  the  connection  of  mineralogy  to 
geognosy,  and  of  botany  and  zoology  to  paleontology,  and  to  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals  and  plants  and  their  relations  to  man. 

PhyticM. — The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  physics  in  the  lower  gymna-  ! 
■ium,  (two  hours  in  the  third  class  and  three  in  the  fourth,)  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  tile  most  important  laws  of  nature,  witfa  their  more  easily  under- 
stood applications  in  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  and  in  the  arts. 
In  the  two  highest  classes,  (for  throe  hours  weekly,)  the  same  branches, 
including  chemistry  and  the  elements  of  astronomy,  are  treated  in  a  more 
thoroughly  scientific  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  elementary  mathematicfi 
where  applicable. 

ElemenU  of  Pkiloiophy. — This  instruction  includes  those  laws  of  for- 
mal logic  that  arc  recognized  in  all  philosophical  systems,  (long  previ- 
ously unconsciously  followed  by  the  student  in  his  study  of  other 
branches,)  and  qmpirical  psychology  with  copious  reference  to  the  stu- 
dent's Bcquirtments  in  history  and  literature  and  as  a  fertile  inducement 
to  wider  thought  Any  further  extension  of  this  introduction  to  philos- 
ophy, from  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  subject  and  of  avoiding  a  prefer- 
ence for  some  philosophical  system,  has  been  attempted  at  but  few  insti- 
tutions.   Two  hours  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  are  given  to  this 

Stligifi. — Religious  instruction  is  given  throughout  the  course,  two 
hours  weekly,  with  an  additional  hour  in  the  eighth  class.  It  commences 
with  committing  the  catechism  to  memory,  followed  in  the  second  class 
by  explanations  of  the  catholic  liturgy,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
by  biblical  history.  Instruction  is  then  given  in  the  grounds  of  Christian 
Ititb,  to  which  succeed,  in  the  two  highest  classes,  a  system  of  general 
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ethics  and  Church  biBtory.  On  the  part  of  students  of  other  sects,  both 
Chriiitian  and  Jewish,  similar  instruction  is  required,  which  should  he 
.  given,  as  tar  as  possible,  within  the  gymnasium.  All  are  required  to  at- 
tend divine  service  and  the  religious  exercises  ot  their  sect,  for  which  pur- 
pose Jewish  students  are  excused  from  school  duties  upon  their  feast 

Optional  Branehe». — These  include  penmanship,  music,  drawing,  the 
modern  languages,  stenography,  and  gymnastics.  Ornamental  penman- 
ship receives  the  most  general  attention,  all  the  members  of  the  two  low- 
est classes,  in  which  there  are  two  hours  less  of  weekly  obligatory  stuUy, 
taking  port  in  it  So  also,  scarcely  any  gymnasium  is  without  instruction 
in  singing,  all  the  students,  except  those  that  have  no  faculty  whatever 
for  music,  heing  divided  into  two  sections  for  boys'  and  mens'  voices,  and 
receiving  two  hours  instruction  each  week.  Instrumental  music  is  taught 
only  at  five  institutions.  Stenography  is  often  taken  up  in  the  higher 
classes.  Of  the  modem  languages,  French  is  the  most  common,  English 
being  taught  in  but  nine  schools,  but  Italian  in  most  of  the  gymnasiums 
of  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola.  Gymnastjcs  are  being 
gradually  introduced,  but  are  Still  wholly  wanting  in  Galicia,  Dalmatia, 
and  Lombardy  and  Venice. 

Text-hookt,  Apparatut  and  Librariet. — Each  board  of  teachers  is  per- 
mitted to  select  its  text-books  from  the  catalogue  of  those  that  have  heon 
approved  by  the  State  Ministry,  and  a  teacher  is  seldom  restricted  from 
using  in  his  own  classes  text-books  of  his  own  composition,  of  which  books 
there  is  a  very  considerable  number.  Tn  the  modem  languages  and  oth«' 
optional  branches,  the  selection  of  books  is  left  to  the  individual  teachers, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director.  Special  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  given  to  providing  apparatus,  natural  history  collections,  &c,  as  aids 
in  instruction,  and  all  gymnasiums  are  required  to  be  supplied  with  wall 
maps,  globes,  atlases,  and  similar  forms  of  apparatus.  Libraries  for  both 
teachers  and  students  have  also  been  established  in  all  the  gymnaMums. 

Term*  and  Vaeationt. — The  school  year  continues  from  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  Slst  of  July — commencing  and  ending  in  Galicia  and  Buko- 
wina  a  month  earlier,  in  the  Littorale  and  in  Lom1«rdy  and  Venice  a 
month  later.  Five  days  vacation  are  given  between  the  semesters,  and 
tiie  directors  can  excuse  from  attendance  upon  four  other  days.  Thurs- 
days, or  two  afternoons  in  each  week,  are  also  fi^o.  In  some  of  the  city 
gymnasiums  it  has  become  customary  to  give  all  the  instruction  in  the 
obligatory  branches  in  the  forenoon. 

£equirtmenU  for  admimon, — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at 
least  nine  years  of  age  and  havo  a  lego!  certiHcate  of  having  passed  through 
the  studies  of  the  fourth  high  E<;hool  cla.ss  and  the  preceding  gymnasial 
studies.  An  examination  is  required  before  admission  to  the  first  class, 
but  otherwise  only  when  the  candidate  has  not  previously  belonged  to  a 
public  gymnasium.  When  there  are  many  candidates  (bund  unprepared 
for  admission  to  the  first  class,  a  preparatory  class  may  be  formed,  either 
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temporuilj  or  permanently,  in  which  the  instruction  is  limited  to  Un. 
guage  and  arithmetii:^  the  fichobrg  receiving  itutructioD  in  religion,  geog- 
raphy, and  natural  history  as  transient  studeata  {HotpiUmUii)  of  the  first  . 
cUeb.  The  number  of  students  in  a  class  should  not  exceed  fifty,  this 
limit  being  maintained  by  distaissal  to  other  gyinnaaiums  or  by  the  forma- 
tion of  parallel  classes.  But  the  establishment  of  the  latter  is  not  imper- 
ative, and  is  not  permitted  at  the  State  gymnasiums  if  great  difficulty  at- 
tends the  proeuremeat  of  rooms  and  teachers.  Siill  where  the  attendance 
at  the  lower  gymnasium  makes  a  division  of  its  classes  a  permanent  ne- 
cessity, an  increase  of  teacherships  is  allowed  even  at  the  latter  institu- 
tions. If  this  excess  extends  to  the  higher  classes,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  gymntsium  is  preferable. 

Tuition  Fat. — An  admission  fee  of  2  fl.  10  kr.  is  required  at  the  State 
gymnasiums  and  may  be  imposed  at  the  others.  The  tuition  fees  at  moat 
of  (he  State  gymnasiums  amount  to  IS  S.  60  kr.,  paid  semi-annually  in 
advance,  varying  to  some  extent  at  other  schools.  All  members  of  the 
two  higher  classes  who  belong  to  a  religious  order  are  exempt  from  these 
fees,  and  other  needy  students  are  exempted  upon  gaining  a  first-grade 
certificate  and  the  highest  credits  for  morals,  attention  and  diligence. 
The  number  thus  gratuitiously  instructed  amounted  in  1BE3  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  and  had  increased  in  1868  to  forty-two  per  cent  of  the 
vhole  number  of  students.  This  exemption  in  most  cases  continues 
through  the  course,  unless  forfeited  by  an  un&vorable  report  in  morals, 
s  third-grade  certificate,  or  a  second-grade  certificate  for  two  semesters  in 


Ditcipline. — To  aid  in  maintaining  order  there  is  in  eaeh  room  a  "class- 
book  "  for  the  record  by  each  teacher  of  the  absences,  tardiness,  and  moral 
behavior  of  the  students  during  his  hours  of  instruction.  The  usual  pun- 
ishments are  retention  in  school  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher  for  the 
study  of  ne^ccted  lessons,  private  or  public  repriraood  by  the  teacher  or 
director,  imprisonment  for  eight  hours  or  less,  (but  not  at  night,)  and  ex- 
pulsion from  the  gymnasium,  from  all  intermediate  schools  of  the  Em- 
pire, or  from  all  educational  institutions  of  every  kind.  The  first  grade  of 
expulsion  must  be  with  the  approval  of  the  provincial  authoritii-.i,  the  latter 
with  that  of  the  State  Ministry.  The  visiting  of  inns  and  coffee  houses 
can  only  be  occasional,  and  play  there  is  wholly  forbidden.  Other  re- 
strictions may  be  imposed  by  the  board  of  teachers.  School  mass  and 
school  prayers  are  regularly  held,  with  exhortations  upon  Sundays  and 
feast  days,  and  a  due  observance  of  Passion  week.  The  Holy  Sacrament 
is  usually  administered  five  tiroes  a  year. 

Examinationt  and  Oradationi. — A  gradation  of  the  students  is  made 
st  the  end  of  each  semester.  The  notes  of  the  individual  teacbere  in 
each  study  are  compared  by  the  teacbere  of  the  class,  unitedly,  and  a 
judgment  ia  passed  upon  the  morals,  attention,  and  diligntce  of  each  stu- 
dent, upon  which  the  board  of  teachers  bases  the  "general  eertifitxte" 
dassiflcation,  showing  the  eminent  or  simple  fitiMBS  of  the  student  for  the 
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nezt  higher  course  of  etuilj,  or  his  reUtive  or  Abeolute  unfitness.  A 
stricter  gradation  into  three  classes  is  also  made,  with  s  more  caie&l 
weighing  of  all  the  influencing  circumHtances.  At  the  close  of  the  jear, 
far  the  purpose  of  promotion,  a  written  ezsmmstion  is  held  in  the  lan- 
guages, history,  and  mathematics,  under  the  charge  of  the  director  sad 
teachers  of  the  respective  branches  in  the  next  hi^er  class,  supplemented 
bj  sn  oral  examination  if  noceBHary  to  a  satisfactory  decision.  Pailore 
in  a  single  branch  prevents  promotion,  unless  for  special  reasons  a  second 
examination  be  granted  at  the  close  of  vacatioa  The  classiOcation  is 
published  in  the  "  Hauptkatalog,"  and  with  the  report  of  the  board  of 
teschers  is  forwarded  to  the  provincial  authorities.  This  examination 
may  bo  followed  by  exhibition  exercises  and  a  distribution  of  prises,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  annual  report,  or  "prt^ramme,"  is  published,  containii^ 
a  scientific  or  pedagogical  essay,  the  plan  of  study  and  statistics  of  the 
gymnasium,  &c  A  regular  exchange  of  programmes  is  made  between 
all  the  gymnasiums  of  Austria,  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  Prussia,  and 
thirty  in  Bavaria. 

The  "  maturity  examination  "  forms  the  keystone  of  the  whole  course 
of  gymnasia!  study,  without  which  no  st'jdent  can  be  matriculated  in  ai^ 
department  of  an  Austrian  university,  nor  clum  the  legal  advantages  re- 
sulting from  attendance  at  a  foreign  institutioa  Two  months  before  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  those  who  desire  it  report  themselves  in  wtiting, 
through  their  parents,  to  the  claK-teacher  of  the  highest  class,  and  the 
board  of  teachers  can  dissuade  but  cannot  exclude  irom  the  examination 
any  thus  presenting  themselves.  The  gymnasial  inspector  fises  the  tii&e 
and  appoints  the  subjects  lor  the  written  examination,  which  consists  of 
a  composition  in  the  native  language,  (for  which  iive  hours  are  given,)  a 
translation  from  Latin,  (two  hours,}  and  from  Greek,  (three  hours,)  a 
translation  into  Latin,  (three  hours,)  a  mathemadcal  exercise,  (four  hours,) 
and  also  an  exercise  in  a  second  provincial  language,  if  its  study  has  been 
obligatory  upon  any  student  The  decision  upon  this  examination  is 
made  by  the  teachers  of  the  class.  The  oral  examination  is  conducted  by 
the  inspector,  or  his  deputy,  and  embraces  all  the  branches  of  the  higher 
class,  excepting  philosophy  and  in  some  cases  the  language  of  insti-uction. 
The  object  of  both  examinations  is  a  determination  of  the  degree  of  mental 
maturity  acquired  by  the  student,  and  the  final  dedsion  is  given  by  the 
inspector,  the  director,  and  the  examining  teachers  conjointly  upon  the 
degree  of  fitness  or  unfitness  for  admission  to  the  University.  The  con- 
sequent cerUflcala  detuls  the  studies  and  moral  conduct  of  the  stndeot 
during  the  gymnasial  course  and  his  standing  in  eadi  study.  C^didatcs 
found  unfitted  are  rejected  for  a  half  or  whole  year. 

PrieaU  Iiutrueti^n. — Private  students  may  be  enrdled  at  any  gym- 
nasium as  "  privatisten,"  under  the  same  conditions  as  govern  the  admis- 
sion of  regular  students,  receiving  no  instmctian  but  required  to  be  pres- 
ent at  all  examinations  and  treated  at  the  maturity  examination  in  every 
way  like  the  public  students.    Students'  not  thus  enrolled,  are  called 
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"priTate  students"  in  •  stricter  Kiise.  They  can  enter  the  gjnmasial 
duses  at  any  time  by  undergoing  an  examination,  hut  cannot  be  admitted 
to  the  maturitj  examination  before  the  ago  of  eighteen  yeara.  No  one 
can  open  a  private  gymnasium  but  a  citizen  of  Austria,  of  unspotted  moral 
and  political  character,  and  posseKsing  the  qualiflcations  for  gymnasial 
teachership.  The  institution  must  bo  organized  essentially  in  accordance 
witii  the  State  system  and  its  teachers  be  approved  by  an  examining 
board.  The  privilege  may  be  granted  to  any  well  tested  institution  la 
rank  its  students  as  "  privatisten "  at  a  public  gymnasium,  and  auch  as 
bave  long  proven  their  efficiency  may  be  themselves  raised  to  the  position 
of  public  gymnasiums. 

TVat'ntn^  and  Examination  of  Teaehera. — The  two  institutions  at  Vi- 
enna fbr  the  training  ot  gyninasial  teachers,  the  "  Philological  and  Histor- 
ical Seminary  "  and  the  "Physical  Institute,"  are  both  attached  to  the 
philosophical  department  of  the  Vienna  University  and  are  conducted  by 
its  professors.  The  exercises  at  the  Seminary  consist  of  written  exercises 
in  classical  philology,  oral  translations  and  explanations  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  essays  and  disputations  upon  historical  and  other  themes, 
and  colloquies  with  the  instructor.  Instruction  is  gratuitous  and  open  to 
all  members  of  the  philosophical  department  of  (he  university.  After  a 
half-year's  attendance  upon  the  exercises,  students  may  become  regular 
members  of  the  philological  or  historical  department  of  the  Seminary,  or 
of  both,  obligating  themselves  to  a  two  years'  attendance  upon  the  exer- 
cises of  their  division.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  Physical  Institute 
who  hnve  heard  mathematical  and  physical  lectures  for  at  least  a  year  at 
a  university  or  technical  institute,.  The  number  is  limited  to  twelve,  six 
of  whona  receive  stipends,  and  the  course  continues  through  three  semes- 
ters. After  a  course  of  practice  in  the  experiments  required  in  physical 
instruction  in  the  gymnasium,  they  are  engaged  in  independent  Rcicntific 
investigations,  for  which  they  have  the  aid  of  the  university  library  and 
observatory.  The  material  and  apparatus  required  for  their  use  is  fiir- 
nished  gratuitously.  The  organization  of  the  Philological  and  Historical 
Seminaries  at  Oratz,  Innsbruck,  Prague,  and  Lemberg  is  similar. 

Candidates  for  a  teachership  must  present  themselves  to  an  examining 
board  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  the  three  years'  uni- 
Tersity  course.  For  the  purpose  of  examination  the  studies  of  the  gym- 
nasium are  divided  into  five  groups;  viz. — (1.)  The  entire  course  of  claa- 
Bical  study — (2.)  of  geography  and  history — (3.)  of  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics, or  natural  history  for  the  whole  course  with  mathematics  aud  physics 
for  the  lower  gymnasium — (4.)  elements  of  philosophy,  with  one  of  the 
4mt  three  groups  for  ttie  lower  gymnasium^and  (6.)  the  German  Im- 
guage,  with  one  classical  language  for  the  entire  course  and  the  other  for 
the  lower  gymnasium,  with  or  without  a  provincial  language.  Catechists 
should  piss  an  examination  in  the  first  three  groups  for  the  lower  gym- 
I  nadum  only,  or  in  the  elements  of  phlloaopby,  in  German,  or  in  a  provin- 
cial language.    The  requirements  in  the  several  groups  are — (1.)  a  tbor- 
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ough  reading  of  the  clnnsics  used  in  the  ^jmnasiums  and  knowledge  of 
Oreek  and  Roman  history,  and  requisite  familiarity  with  classical  philol- 
ogy— (3.)  a  familiarity  with  the  pragmatical  connection  of  events,  a  scieo- 
tidc  knowledge  of  geography,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  geog- 
raphy and  history  of  the  ancients  and  of  Austria— (3.)  a  ready  familiarity 
with  elementary  mathematics,  practice  in  analytical  geometry,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  calculus,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physics,  of 
chemi>itry,  astronomy  and  ninthematical  geography,  of  the  principal  sys- 
tems of  natural  history,  of  geology,  and  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
animals  and  plants — (i.)  the  study  of  philosophical  works  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy — and  (6.)  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  language  in  question,  in  connection  with  political  history,  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  older  authors  and  familiarity  with  the  classical  works  in 
the  language. 

The  examination  requires  two  exercises,  upon  the  Special  subject  of  fll- 
aminntion,  with  a  third  having  a  didactic  purport,  for  the  preparation  of 
which,  twelve  weeks  are  given ;  an  additional  exercise  in  each  branch,  to 
be  completed  in  twelve  hours;  an  oral  examination  as  a  test  of  correct- 
nesa  in  the  use  of  the  language  of  instruction  and  of  Germtui ;  and,  finally, 
a  trial  year  spent  in  actual  instruction.  The  certificate  of  the  board  con- 
tains, in  detail,  the  result  of  the  examination  and  their  opinion  of  the  can- 
didate. The  trial  year  is  spent  at  a  public  gymnasium  selected  by  the 
provincial  authorities,  where  he  has  charge  of  two  classes,  usually  for  six 
hours  in  the  week,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  and  class  ordina- 
rius.  If  his  incapacity  is  evident  he  may  be  immediately  removed ;  other- 
wise he  receives  a  certificate  from  the  board  of  teachers.  If  the  candidate 
be  not  appointed  to  a  position  within  three  years  thereafter,  he  is  required 
to  obtain  a  renewal  of  his  certificate  from  a  board  of  examiners,  with  oT 
without  a  second  examination. 

Educational  Fundi  and  ErpenM  of  the  Gj/mnaiivmi. — The  "Educa- 
tional Fund"  is  in  reality  composed  of  the  several  provincial  funds  con- 
centered at  Vienna,  and  is  designed  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  gym- 
na.'iiums,  but  for  the  real  schools  and  especially  the  universities.  These 
fundi;  suffered  much  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  century  from  the 
financial  necessities  of  the  government,  which  compelled  in  after  years 
appropriations  from  the  State  treasury  and  the  setting  apart  of  certain  rev- 
enues for  the  supply  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  fund.  The  income  of  the 
fund  in  1864  amounted  to  1,071,021  fl.,  of  which  250,020  fl.  belonged  to 
Bohemia,  233,203  fl.  to  Lower  Auatria,  126,240  fl.  to  Moravia,  and  104, 
679  fi.  to  Galicia.  Of  the  whole  amount,  624,IG5  II.  were  derived  from 
invested  capital,  227,310  fl.  from  tuition  fees  at  the  gymnasiums,  real 
schools,  and  universities,  and  the  remainder  from  various  other  sources. 

The  expenses  of  a  complete  gymnasium  may  be  estimated  to  average 
17-18,000  fl.,  and  of  a  lower  gymnasium,  S-10,000  B.,  and  the  appropri- 
aUons  of  the  State  to  both  classes  must  be  about  900,000  fl.  Adding  to 
this  the  grants  made  to  other  than  State  gymnasiums,  and  not  taking  into 
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consideration  the  expetiiies  of  inspection  and  adiuiaiNtr&tion,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  nearlj  the  whole  of  the  above  income  is  abGorbcd  upon 
these  institutions,  and  that  the  expenses  of  tlie  real  schools  and  universi- 
ties Ml  almoEt  whollj  aa  a  tax  upon  the  State  treasury.  Considering  that 
the  gymnftsiuTDB  of  the  religious  orders  ore  sustained  at  a  somewhat  less 
expense  (B-12,000  fl.),  it  may  be  approximately  estimated  that  about 
1,400,000  S.  are  annually  expended  in  all  the  non-Hungarian  provinces  of 
the  Empire  for  the  support  of  gymnasial  instruction. 

in.— BS8ULT8  OF  THl  PRBSBST  STBTFM. 

While,  as  has  been  seen,  the  development  of  gymnasial  instruction  in 
Austria  equals,  in  many  respects,  that  in  most  of  the  States  of  Germany, 
there  is  still  room  for  a  targe  increase  in  the  number  of  intermediate 
schools,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  grades.  Nowhere  is  their  useful- 
ness, Bs  yet  certainly,  limited  by  their  redundance.  In  the  Tyrol,  where 
they  are  relatively  most  abundant,  there  is  still  but  one  gymnasial  student 
to  414  inhabitants;  but  one  to  469  in  Moravia  and  Silesia;  to  663  in  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Carniula;  to  615  in  Lower  Austria  and  the  Littontk;  to  6TS 
in  Bohemia  and  Upper  Austria ;  to  800  in  Dalmatia,  Galicia,  Bukowina, 
and  Styria ;  to  675  in  Lomburdy  and  Venice ;  and  to  2,500  in  tho  Fron- 
tier— while  as  respects  nationality,  there  is  but  one  student  to  345  Jews, 
68T  Germans,  670  Poles,  Siechish  Moravians,  and  Slovenes,  778  Italians, 
and  12-1800  Wallacha,  Ruthenes,  Croats,  and  Servians.  The  increase  of 
attendance,  however,  especially  since  18QS,  has  been  very  large,  amount- 
ing since  18S1  to  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  (excepting  the  Ty- 
rol, Dalmatia,  and  I^ombardy  and  Venice,  where  the  increase  was  much 
less,)  and  o^  an  evident  refutation  of  the  asserted  Germanizing  tendency 
of  tho  system,  this  increase  has  been  in  most  cases  much  the  greatest 
among  the  non-German  races.  There  has  been  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
stant diminution  in  the  number  of  private  scholars,  showing  an  increased 
confidence  in  the  newly  organized  gymnasiums  on  the  part  of  tho  higher 
and  more  opulent  classes.  Indeed  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  ''privatis- 
ten"  are  found  in  tho  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  half  of  the 
remainder  in  the  five  chief  cities  of  German  Austria.  This  last  fact  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  already  overcrowded  condition  of  the  lower  classes. 
This  overcrowding  of  the  classes,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  rapidly 
increased  attendance,  is  far  too  general  for  the  good  of  the  institutions, 
about  two-fifths  of  the  lower  classes  exceeding,  and  sometimes  very  largely, 
the  legal  maximum  of  fifty  in  a  room.  The  same  occurs,  but  to  a  less  eX' 
tent,  in  the  upper  classes. 

The  Tinmber  of  a'"'i!:ti-ts  has  since  1RIJ6  averaged  one-third  that  of  the 
regular  teachers,  and  the  disproportion  is  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing. The  information  respecting  the  efflciency  of  the  examining  boards 
is  incomplete,  but  it  would  appear  that  troia  1851  to  1863,  there  were 
1,122  teachers  examined  and  approved.  In  1808,  of  the  297  regular 
tMcbers  at  the  gymnaBiums  of  the  religious  orders,  but  forty-eight  of  the 
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12G  looted  liince  ISOO  had  boen  examined — on  tho  other  hand,  of  the  670 
at  the  other  gjmnasiuma,  but  twonty-Bevsn  out  of  442  had  not  been  ei- 
amined  Great  disadvantages  and  discouragement  doubtless  result  not 
only  from  the  withholding  tixo  right  of  pension  from  the  teadiers  of 
the  religious  gjranasiuma,  but  also  from  the  precarious  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  teichers,  as  a  class,  at  all  the  gymnasiuins.  It  was 
shown  by  Bonitz  in  1801  that  within  the  preceding  ten  years  tho 
incoiucs  of  the  teachers  had  fallen  oS^  while  the  demand  for  preparatory 
training  and  efBcicncy  had  greatly  advanced,  and  at  the  same  time 
tho  noocsHiiry  expenses  of  living  wore  considerably  greater — the  cost 
of  house-rent,  board  and  fuel  for  a  married  couple  without  childreo 
being  csliijiated  at  not  much  less  than  600  fl.  in  Vienna,  TOO  fl.  in 
Prague,  and  GOO  fl.  in  other  cities,  and  not  much  less  for  an  unmarried 
person.  On  entering  service  tho  condition  of  the  teacher  compares 
not  unfavorably  with  that  of  other  State  officials  of  like  grade,  but  the 
comparison  becomes  constantly  less  favorable,  the  increase  of  income 
■fTording  small  compensation  for  the  elsewhere  existing  chance  of  pro- 

Thc  efficiency  of  many  institutions  is  greatly  impaired  by  tho  want  of 
suitable  provicion  for  libraries  and  other  collections.  Forty-one  gymna- 
siums have  libraries  for  the  teachers  of  over  2,000  and  averaging  3,500 
volumes  each,  while  there  are  others  with  but  a  hundred  volumes,  or  e^'en 
less,  and  of  the  students'  tilirurics  there  are  but  twenty-tn'o  that  average 
over  2,000  volumes  and  in  many  gymnasiumB  they  are  wholly  wanting. 
The  deltciertcy  is  made  up,  however,  in  some  cases  by  access  to  the  libra- 
ries of  other  institutions.  The  natural  history  cabinets  are  mostly  of  very 
recent  establish nicnt  and  have  been  greatly  aided  by  tho  Zoological  and 
Botanical  Society  of  Vienna.  Fourteen  gymnasiums  have  collections  of 
Tortebrate  aniokala  averaging  400  specimens,  twelve  have  eollections  of 
invertebrates  that  average  0,500  specimens,  and  twenty-three  have  herba- 
riums that  average  4,000  specimens.  Tho  mineral ogical  cabinets,  of  which 
ttfly-sevcn  average  over  2,000  specimens,  arc  in  general  the  best  arranged. 
In  the  larger  cities  use  is  made  of  the  various  museums,  but  the  backward- 
ness of  instruction  at  many  schools  is  duo  to  the  want  of  all  means  of  illus- 
tration. The  apparatus  for  instruction  in  physics,  geometry,  geography, 
tc,  is  also  too  often  greatly  deficient. 

The  amount  of  stipends  paid  in  18G3  was  200,373  fl.,  of  which  66,208  fl. 
belonged  to  the  gymnasiums  of  Bohemia,  81,851  fl.  to  Lower  Austria,  and 
25,659  fl.  to  Galicia — the  amount  of  each  stipend  averaging  about  100  fl. 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  stipends  derived  from  the  tuition  fees,  the  need 
of  State  appropriotions  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  private  endowments 
has  been  more  apparent.  Some  asaistance  Is  derived  from  aid  societies, 
collections,  concerts,  £c.,  but  many  students  are  compelled  to  gain  a  por> 
tion  of  their  support  by  the  private  instruction  of  pupils  of  the  loirar 
classes  or  in  the  commoa  schools. 
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Upon  a  comparison  of  tiio  ages  of  the  students  at  the  close  of  the  firet 
je»r  at  all  (he  gymnnsiums  with  thoaa  in  the  highest  class,  it  is  found 
Ihat  the  course  of  study  is  actually  completed  irithin  the  prescribed  eight 
years.  The  exceptions  occur  chicBy  in  the  polyglot  provinces,  where  the 
instruction  of  the  common  school  is  the  most  deficient.  Were  admiiJEion 
deferred  fkim  the  beginning  to  tho  close  of  the  tenth  year,  many  of  tho 
difficulties  in  tho  way  of  instruction  would  be  removed,  as  much  of  tho 
over-burdening  complained  of  in  the  lowest  class  is  due  to  the  defcclivo 
prepantion  of  the  entering  Hcholars.  The  course  of  study,  notn'i[iist_iid~ 
ing  the  complaints  at  first  made  against  it,  has  already  gained  general  ap- 
proTftL  Some  changes  might  be  advantageously  made  in  regard  to  geog- 
raphy and  history,  as  well  as  natural  history  and  philosophy,  and  tho  need 
is  also  felt  of  placing  drawing  among  the  obligatory  branches  of  the  lower 
gymnasium.  In  the  optional  branches — in  unging  and  gymnastira  es- 
pecially— it  is  desirable  that  tuition  fees  were  done  away  with.  A  partial 
criterion  of  Iho  efficiency  of  instruction  may  be  found  in  the  results  of  tho 
annual  classification,  at  which  the  percentage  of  those  found  fitted  for 
promotion  was  in  1808  and  in  the  seven  preceding  years  about  scventj- 
six  per  cenL,  and  has  since  increased  to  eighty-four  per  cent  Yet  there 
has  been  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  students  that  have  at- 
tained the  certificate  of  the  first  grade,  for  [o^ieminent  scholarship,  from 
one-fifth  in  1851  to  one-seventh  in  1803.  In  dose  conformity  with  tho 
results  of  this  classification  is  the  relative  number  of  scholars  in  the  sev- 
eral classes,  the  larger  decrease  from  Ihe  fourth  to  tho  fifth  and  from  tlio 
fiflh  to  the  sixth  classes  being  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  pupils  at 
the  close  of  the  gymnasial  course,  or  at  least  after  a  single  year  in  the 
higher  gymnasium.  At  tho  close  of  the  course  about  one-seventh  leave 
without  undergoing  the  maturity  examination,  of  whom  two-thirds  engage 
in  theological  study.  Of  those  examined,  ninety-two  per  cent,  succeed  at 
once,  two-flflhs  of  the  remainder  being  rejected  for  six  months— the  rest, 
with  an  occasional  exception,  passing  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Nearly  onc- 
fldh  receive  the  highest  grade  of  certificate.  Tho  standing  of  the  "priva- 
tiatcn"  at  the  examination  is  found  notably  inferior  to  that  of  the  gym- 
nasial students.  Of  those  that^have  passed  the  maturity  examination 
the  statistics  of  many  years  show  that  with  great  uniformity  forty- 
one  per  cent  engage  in  the  study  of  theology,  thirty-seven  in  law  and 
political  economy,  thirteen  in  medical,  and  seven  per  cent  in  philosophical 

But  slight  changes  can  be  pointed  out  as  desirable  in  the  method  of 
administration,  prominent  among  which  would  be  the  restoration  of 
the  provincial  school  authorities  in  the  form  that  existed  irom  1800  to 
1854. 
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1.  Hit  tor]/. 
Soon  sfter  the  idea  of  the  real  schools  had  taken  root  in  Germany,  the 
Moravian  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Muiufactures  projected  the  establisbnient 
of  ft  "  Mechanics'  School"  and  in  1761  approved  a  plan  drawn  up  for  it 
bj  Rabstein,  but  the  wont  of  etritable  teachers  and  books  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  seven-years  war,  prevented  its  going  into  operation.  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  bad  already  in  1T46  organiied  the  6r8t, university 
lectures  upon  experimental  physicH  and  in  1T57  those  upon  mechanics, 
bad  in  1763  permitted  instruction  in  book-keeping  to  be  given  at  the  Pia- 
rist  schools,  and  even  established  several  schools  for  apprentices.  Wolf 
soon  afterwards  came  from  Baden  to  Vienna  and  laid  before  the  Empress 
the  plan  of  a  real  institute,  to  include  a  re«l  academy,  real  school,  and  an 
apprentices'  school,  and  after  a  trial  course  in  ITTO  be  was  charged  with 
the  establishment  of  the  "Real  Commercial  Academy,"  the  purpose  of 
which  was  "to  afford  to  young  men,  who  intend  to  devote  tbeniselves  to 
commercial  pursuits,  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  all  that  distinguishes  a 
skillful  commercial  roan  from  a  shopkeeper."  The  course  was  biennial 
and  included  writing  and  arithmetic,  German,  Frencii,  and  Italian,  gen- 
eral and  commercial  geography,  the  essentials  of  geometry,  mechanics, 
physics,  logic,  morals,  philosophical  and  positive  jurisprudence,  commer- 
cial and  maritime  law,  book-keeping  and  drawing.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils was  limited  to  sixty  and  the  instruction  was  made  exclusively  prac- 
tical But  the  prohibitive  system  of  Joseph  II.,  (1 784,)  exerted  a  paraly- 
zing influence  upon  foreign  commerce,  while  domestic  trade  was  left  un- 
developed, and  thus  the  greatest  incentives  were  wanting  for  self-improve- 
ment in  the  field  for  which  the  Academy  was  designed.  While  its  defi- 
nite purpose  was  to  give  a  special  commercial  training,  it  became  the  aim 
of  the  fourth  classes  of  the  high  schools,  to  which  the  Emperor  was 
for  more  favorably  disposed,  to  give  to  some  extent  a  more  extended  gen- 
eral education  to  those  not  designing  to  pursue  a  course  of  gymnasial 

Still  the  whole  subject  of  real  instruction  met  with  comparative  neglect 
until  after  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the  appointment  of  the  commission  for 
educational  reform  in  1T!)5,  whose  attention  was  urgently  called  to  it  by 
Eottenhann.  Less  concerned  for  common  schools  and  gymnasiums,  yet 
as  a  largo,  manufacturer  of  Bohemia  he  took  an  active  interest  in  pro- 
moting education  for  commercial  and  trade  purposes  and  became  the  cre- 
ator of  thi;  first  truly  real  school  of  Austria,  Under  his  dirocLJon  a  de- 
tailed plan  of  study  waa  drawn  up  by  Qertsner,  and  was  Anally  reported 
by  him  in  1799  as  the  basis  of  what  should  be  "on  entirely  novel  insti- 
tution," taking  the  place  for  the  business  classes  of  the  gymnasial  and 
philosophical  courses.  After  long  delay  the  "Kau  for  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  entire  German  school  system"  appeared  in  1804, 
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vhich  recognind  the  reil  school,  indeed,  but  only  as  a  branch  of  the 
comsKm  adiools  and  under  the  same  administration.  The  general  plan 
of  Bottenhann  was  followed  with  some  restriction  of  the  subjects  and  re- 
dnctioo  o^tfae  course  to  three  jeara.  The  studies  proposed  as  obligatoiy 
wen  religion,  (seven  hours  weeklj,)  Qerman,  French,  geography,  and 
arithmetic,  (each  nine  hourti,)  history  and  mechanics,  (two  hours,)  ele- 
mentafj  gounwtry,  (five  hours,)  natural  history  and  physics,  and  calli- 
graphy, (seren  hours,)  and  drawing,  (six  hours,) — and  as  obligatory  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  parent,  boolc -keeping,  agriculture,  mathematics  and 
drawing  for  artists  and  artisans,  and  Italiui,  (five  hours  each,)  commercial 
science,  with  the  laws  of  exchange  and  a  knowledge  of  commodities, 
physics,  and  chemistry,  (four  hours,)  and  agricultural  drawing,  (three 

bOUTS.) 

It  was  not  until  1809  that  the  Commerdal  Academy  was  remodeled 
upon  this  plan  as  the  flrat  Austrian  real  school.  Two  years  later  the  in- 
■tniction  relative  to  agriculture  and  art  was  omitted.  As  it  was  required 
for  admission  that  the  pupU  should  have  completed  both  years  of  the 
borth  class  at  the  high  school,  the  latter  became  in  fitct  a  lower  real 
school,  giving  preparatory  instruction  in  the  principal  branches  of  the  real 
school  course.  After  the  model  of  the  Vienna  school,  institutions  were 
founded  at  Brttnn  in  1811,  at  Brody  in  181S,  and  at  Lemberg  in  1817,  and 
the  lower  department  of  the  naral  school  at  Triest  was  organized  in  the 
same  year  as  a  real  school,  independent  of  the  common  school  authorities, 
as  was  DOW  also  that  at  Vienna,  having  been  united  to  the  Polytechnio 
Institute.  But  the  spirit  of  political  isolation  that  prevailed  in  the  gov- 
nnment  and  the  restrictions  almost  prohibitory  that  were  laid  upon  com- 
merce, hindered  the  growth  of  theee  institutions,  so  that  eren  in  I82S  the 
three  schools  at  BrQnn,  Brody  and  Lembei^  numbered  but  little  over  tin> 
hnndred  pupils.  The  rapid  progress  that  now  commenced  in  the  industry 
of  Austria  awakened  a  new  interest  in  real  schools,  and  Bohemia,  which 
surpassed  all  the  other  provinces  in  the  r^id  development  of  its  manu-. 
Btctures  and  trade,  took  the  lead  by  establishing  a  real  school  at  Prague, 
in  1888,  in  connection  with  the  polytechnic  institute,  followed  by  one  at 
Rakonitz  in  18S4,  and  at  Retchenbei^  in  I88T.  Like  schools  were  also  oi^ 
ganized  by  Styria  at  Gratz  in  1841,  and  at  Milan  and  Venice.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  fourth  classes  at  the  high-schools  vas  coutln- 
oally  increasing  and  many  private  institutions  of  a  special  technical  or 
commercial  character  were  opened.  In  1844  a  revision  of  the  real  school 
plan  had  been  resolved  upon,  which  was  interrupted  by  tlie  revolution 
of  1848. 

Hie  new  Ministry  of  Instruction  found  themselves  lees  prepared  for  an 
immediate  reorganisation  of  the  real  schools  than  of  the  gymnasium, 
feuchteraleben  propoa«d  that  there  should  be  in  every  city  a  lower  real 
or  burg^wr  school  of  throe  eksscs,  Ibrmed  from  the  fourth  high  schod 
dasscfl,  in  which  all  the  branches  of  the  conunon  school  should  be  contin- 
ned  and  at  the  same  time  special  instruction  be  given  preparatory  for  the 
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lower  circle  of  city  knd  countir  biuinesB.  There  ehoald  kIbo  be  in  eacb 
province  at  least  one  three-class  retl  school,  in  which  the  genend  branche* 
of  the  lower  school  should  be  carried  still  farther  and  special  preparai- 
tion  be  also  given  for  higher  technical  studies.  Esner  more  fuflj  devel- 
oped Feuchtersleben's  ideas  and  adopted  the  real  st^ools  into  his  "Plan 
of  Organization  "  of  1849,  not  as  special  schools  for  mathetnatics  and  nat- 
ural science,  but  as  institutions  for  a  more  general  education,  of  which 
modem  language  and  literature  were  to  be  the  basis.  He  divided  the 
gchool  into  upper  and  lower  departments,  eadi  having  three  classes,  which 
in  the  lower  or  burgher  school  should  also  be  supplemented  bj  a  jear's 
course  of  practical  instruction  for  those  designing  to  engage  immediately 
in  business.  There  could  also  exist  incomplete  buT^her  schools  of  two 
classes,  and  these,  if  supplemented  bj  a  year  of  practical  instruction, 
could  be  established  as  independent  schools.  The  reorganization  of  the 
schools  according  to  these  principles  commenced  in  1850,  the  two  yean' 
course  in  the  fourth  high  school  classes  was  altered  to  conform  to  the  two 
slower  classes  of  the  burgher  school,  either  complete  or  incomplete,  and 
ithe  already  existing  schools  began  to  be  changed  to  complete  real  schools. 
The  fintt  new  school  of  the  kind  was  established  at  Prague,  with  Czechish 
«s  the  language  of  instruction. 

But  so  much  doubt  existed  respecting  the  possibility  of  fixing  upon 
the  real  school  the  character  of  an  institution  for  general  culture,  that  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  advise  upon  tho  subject,  upon  whose  motion 
the  "  Statute  "  of  1801  was  decreed.  This  statute  restored  the  schools  as 
institutions  fbr  special  instruction  prepamtory  in  part  for  higher  technical 
studies  and  in  part  for  certain  branches  of  trade,  and  made  corresponding 
changes  in  the  course  of  study.  The  incomplete  two-class  burgher 
schools,  formed  from  the  fourth  high  school  classes,  still  retained  their 
connection  with  the  common  school.  In  ISSS  followed  regulations  for 
the  examination  of  teachers,  and  all  tho  relations  of  the  schools  were 
jnadc,  with  flight  modifications,  similar  (o  those  of  the  gymnasiums. 
Through  tho  encouragement  and  aid  rendered  by  the  Emperor,  aud 
through  the  generous  contributions  and  active  interest  of  the  communes, 
the  schools  were  increased  between  IBEl  and  18ST  from  fourteen  institu- 
tions with  2,B8T  pupils  to  seventeen  complete  and  eight  lower  real  scbods 
with  7,292  pupils.  Besides  these  there  were  also  established  special 
sdiools  of  various  kinds  in  connection  with  them,  such  as  evening  and 
Sunday  schools  for  apprentices,  commercial  departments,  schools  for  sea- 
men, £c  Only  one  complete  and  one  lower  real  school  have  been  since 
founded  by  the  State,  but  the  communes  have  exerted  themselves  with 
redoubled  zeal  as  the  necessity  for  the  higher  education  of  the  producing 
provinces  has  become  more  evident,  adding  seven  complete  and  six  lower 
real  schools  and  increanng  the  number  of  scholars  by  one-fourth.  The 
real  school  has  met,  indeed,  with  little  of  the  oppoBitioa  that  baa  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  gymnasium. 
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A  joumal  had  now  been  established  aa  tbe  organ  of  the  real  echools, 
which  immediatelj  opened  a  vigorous  diHcusaion  of  the  questioD  of  reform. 
The  estafalishmeat  of  numerous  trade  and  commercial  GchoolE  had  dimin- 
bhed  the  necessitj  for  making  tbe  real  school  a  aubetitute  for  such  insti- 
tulionfi,  and  the  need  on  the  other  hand  of  supplying  a  means  of  higher 
educatiou  to  the  active,  producing  burgher  class  and  of  thus  bridging  over 
the  chasm  that  separated  them  from  tbe  classicallj  educated,  became  con- 
stantly more  evident  and  pressing.  A  closer  approach  to  the  gymnasium 
In  grade  and  organization  became  the  natchword,  and  as  numerous  nev 
real  schools  were  projected  in  1863  the  reform  of  the  plan  of  studywas 
tbe  more  earnestly  considered.  Tabor  and  Chrudira  took  the  lead  in  the 
endovniBnt  of  "real  gymnasiums,"  followed  by  Vienna,  Baden,  and  St 
Pulten.  No  legislaUve  action,  however,  has  been  taken,  though  the  Ed- 
ucational Council  have  expressed  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  prevalent 
tendency  of  development,  and  corresponding  changes  in  the  organization 
of  the  Gchoola  will  doubtless  soon  follow. 

2.  Pretent  Organuation  and  Condition  of  the  Seal  School). 
Glamijieation  qf  the  SekooU. — According  is  the  object  is  simply  to 
give  a  comparatively  compltte  but  still  intermediate  degree  of  instruction 
preparatory  to  business  pursuits,  or  a  more  extended  course  pr«paratory 
for  the  higher  technical  institutions,  the  real  schools  are  divided  into  the 
lower  tfaree-class  real  school  and  the  complete  real  school  with  three  ad- 
ditional higher  classes.  In  1863  there  were  in  Austria  twenty-four  com- 
plete and  sixteen  lower  real  schools.  Though  located  chicfiy  at  the  cap- 
itals or  larger  cities,  the  attendance  is  never  local  but  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  provinces.  All  are  "public"  institutions,  i.  e.  their  certificates 
have  full  validity  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  lai^r  number  (23)  are 
supported  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Slate  and  are  designated  as 
"  imperial  royal "  institutions.  Fourteen  are  communal  schools ;  two  are 
sustained  by  endowments ;  that  at  Gratz  is  supported  by  the  province  of 
Styria ;  and  one  at  Tienna  is  a  private  school,  organized  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Statute  and  provided  with  examined  teachers.  None 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders  and  the  sectarian  character  is  lim- 
ited to  the  supervision  of  the  instruction  hy  the  hishopK  und  the  appoint- 
ment of  none  hut  catholics  as  directois  or  regular  teachers. 

As  at  the  gymnasium,  that  language  is  to  be  used  in  instruction  with 
which  the  acholam  are  most  conversant  Stilt  the  German  is  predom- 
inant, both  because  the  majority  of  tbe  schools  ore  located  in  the  German 
provinces  and  because  in  other  provinces  German  is  the  more  or  less  prev- 
alent language  of  the  business  classes.  In  thirty-one  schools  it  is  almost 
exclusively  used ;  four  are  Czechish,  one  Polish,  and  Ave  Italian.  Like 
the  gymnaraums,  the  real  schools  ore  administered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Worship  and  Instruction,  through  the  provincial  authorities.  Lovrer 
Austria  alone  has  as  yet  a  real  school  inspector,  the  duties  of  the  office 
being  performed  in  Moravia  and  Silesia  by  the  gymnasial  inspector  and 
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in  the  otber  provinces  by  the  common  school  inspector.  The  Educft^oral 
Council,  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  has  a  section  for  "higher 
technical  institutions,  real  and  spedal  schools,"  with  a  single  ml  school 
teacher  among  its  members. 

Teaehert. — The  grade  and  relations  of  the  teachers,  their  appointment 
and  priv[leges,  are  essentially  the  same  as  at  the  gTmnasiams.  The  com- 
plete real  schools  should  have  twelve,  and  the  lower  seven  regular  teach- 
ers. The  total  number  has  increased  from  fiftj'-tvro  regular  teachers,  (in- 
cluding directors  and  catechists,)  twenty-one  assistant  and  sixteen  asso- 
date  teachers  in  1S61,  to  880  regular,'  140  assistant,  and  114  associate 
teachers  in  1804,  of  whom  but  twenty-nine,  besides  the  catechiat^  were 
ecclesiastics  and  only  Afteen  belonged  to  the  religious  orders.  Each  reg- 
ular teacher  is  obligated  to  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  of  instruction 
per  week — the  directors,  fixini  ten  to  fourteeu.  At  the  State  real  schools 
the  income  of  the  regular  teachers  inclddes  a  salary  of  680  Q.  at  the  lower 
schools  (840  B.  in  Vienna,)  and  at  the  complet«  schools  of  030  fl.  or  840 
fl.  according  to  the  relative  length  of  service,  (1,050  B.  and  1,200  0.  in  Vi- 
enna,) with  a  decennial  increase  of  210  fl.  The  director  receives  815  0. 
in  addition.  The  catecbist,  if  only  engaged  in  religious  instruction,  has  a 
flxed  salary  of  630  fl.,  (S40  fl.  in  Vienna.)  In  1803  the  average  salary  of 
the  directors  in  the  State  schools  was  1,008  fl.,  and  of  the  100  regular 
teachers,  B38  fl.,  (ranging  from  525  Q.  to  1,030  fl.)  At  the  several  commu- 
nal schools  the  incomes  vary  greatly,  averaging  S95  fl.  for  the  directors, 
and  817  fl.  fbr  the  remaining  regular  teachers. 

Studiet. — The  distribution  of  the  prescribed  branches  of  study  through 
the  course  varies  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  several  schools,  few  even 
of  the  State  institutions  following  exactly  the  same  arrangement.  The 
principles  that  should  be  essentially  followed  were  laid  down  in  the  Plan 
of  Organization  of  1849,  the  Statute,  and  the  supplemenbiry  instructions 
of  the  Uinistry  to  the  directors,  and  the  course  of  instruction  recommended 
may  be  concisely  g^ven  as  follows. 

Bsligion. — This  includes  instruction  in  the  several  classes,  two  houta 
each  week,  in  the  catechism,  the  liturgy,  biblical  history,  doctrinal  relig- 
ion. Christian  morals,  and  church  history. 

Gfrmati,  or  other  Language  lued  in  itutruetioa. — Four  hours  in  the 
two  lower  classes  and  five  in  the  remainder,  given  in  the  lower  depart- 
ment to  the  study  of  etymology  and  syntax,  exercises  in  orthography,  the 
repeating  of  pieces  from  memory,  and  written  exercises,  with  the  purpose 
of  assuring  a  correct  and  ready  use,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  of  the 
language  as  employed  in  ordinary  life.  Initruction  is  also  given  in  bus- 
iness composition  in  its  various  forma.  In  the  upper  classes  it  is  the  aim 
to  improve  the  taste  and  enlarge  the  drcle  of  thought  of  the  student  by 
Instruction  in  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  rhetorical  and  logical  analysis, 
rskding  the  most  prominent  authors  in  the  language,  translations,  and 
Study  of  the  history  of  the  modem  lilerature  especially.  Where  a  second 
proTindal  language  is  made  obligatory  a  like  course  is  to  be  pnrsnod  as 
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&r  18  possible,  three  or  four  hours  being  giren  to  it  in  the  two  lower 
elassel,  Hod  two  or  three  in  the  rest. 

Qeography  ajid  Eutory. — Three  hoim  in  the  lower  and  four  in  Uie 
higher  clessea.  Efipecisl  attention  is  here  given  to  the  relations  of  geog- 
raphy to  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  the  historical  development,  present 
condition,  and  commercial  relations  of  Austria  and  of  the  native  province. 

MalJtanatiet. — Foar  houre  are  given  in  the  two  lower  classes  to  arith- 
metic and  the  simpler  elemeote  of  algebra^and  three  hours  in  the  tbild 
clam  to  mercantile  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  and  the  principles  of  ex- 
change and  custom  duties.  Higher  algebra,  geometrj  and  trigonometry 
receive  nine  hours  in  the  fourth,  live  in  the  fifth,  and  two  in  the  sixth 
claw,  white  descriptive  geometry  and  its  application  in  machinery  occu> 
pies  two  hours  in  the  fourth  and  four  in  the  higher  classes. 

J/atuTal  Sitttny. — Two  hours  in  the  first  tliree  semegters  of  the  lower 
sdioal  and  in  each  of  the  upper  classes  are  given  to  zoology,  hotan  j  and 
mioeralogy  in  succession,  with  special  reference  to  such  objects  as  are 
most  frequently  met  with  and  of  the  greatest  importance  in  commerce  and 
the  arts,  uid  with  a  more  scientific  treatment  in  the  upper  dasses. 

PhytUi. — Two  hours  in  the  first,  second  and  fifth  classes,  and  four  in 
the  sixth,  with  instruction  in  the  most  important  physical  laws  and  their 
application  in  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  and  in  technical  op- 
Nations.  > 

Chemiitrsf. — In  the  third  class  (six  hours)  the  instruction  extends  so  &r 
as  to  explain  the  principles  ofits  moat  important  applications  in  the  arts,  and 
in  the  higher  cJaBsefi  (two  hours)  the  student  is  enabled  to  read  chemical 
works  understandingly  and  to  conduct  chemical  analyses.  Organic  chem- 
istry is  included,  and  prominence  is  given  throughout  to  such  applications 
of  chemistry  as  are  of  especial  importance  in  the  respective  provinces. 

J)rateinf. — In  this  prominent  branch  ten  hours  are  devoted  in  the  two 
lower  classes  to  geometrical  drawing  and  the  relations  and  laws  of  geo- 
metrical figures,  followed  in  the  remaining  classes  (six  hours)  by  free 
hand  drawing  after  copies,  models,  and  even  from  memory,  with  perspec- 
tive and  the  rules  of  projection  and  sliade,  extending  to  architectural  or- 
namentation and  technical  designs  and,  in  linear  drawing,  to  plans  of  ma- 
diinerj  and  of  buildings.  In  the  highest  class  the  instruction  is  some- 
what adapted  to  the  future  wants  of  the  several  Bcbolars,  and  modeling 
may  t*ke  its  place. 

Architeeltirs  and  MaeKinerg. — Four  hours  are  given  in  the  third  class 
to  instruction  in  regard  to  building  materials  and  the  planning  of  build- 
ings, snd  two  hours  in  the  sixth  to  the  principal  motive  powers  and  forms 
of  machinery,  their  uses,  and  the  advantages  and  defects  of  each. 

CaUiffraphf/. — Two  hours  in  the  fbur  lower  classes  to  German  and  Eng- 
lish running  band  and  ornamental  penmanship. 

PfoO-ical  Count. — The  additional  year  of  practical  instruction  for  stu- 
dents who  desire  brther  training  without  entering  the  higher  department 
ocoon  fn^J  *t  the  schools  at  Qompendor^  Prague,  and  Piaek.     In  this 
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course,  technology,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  is  a  protninent  branch, 
to  which  is  closely  allied  a  knowlei^  of  commodities,  whether  raw  or 
manufactured.  It  also  includes  mercantile  arithmetic  and  book-keepiag 
in  all  its  branches,  business  composition  and  forms,  the  science  of  com- 
merce, commercial  law  and  the  law  of  exchange,  coounercial  geography, 
and  drawing. 

Optional  Branehu. — Of  these  the  modem  languages  are  most  promi- 
nent; French  is  taught  at  Iwenty-flve  schools,  Italian  at  twenty,  and 
English  at  seven.  Latin  has  also  of  late  been  admitted  into  the  lower 
classes.  Exercises  in  singing,  in  which  most  of  the  students  participate, 
are  held  at  thirty  of  the  schools  and  gymnastics  have  been  introduced  at 
nineteen — dancing  and  instrumental  music,  each  in  hut  a  single  schooL 
Stenognipby  is  taught  to  pupils  of  Uie  higher  classes  in  fifteen  schools. 
Instruction  in  these  branches  is  In  some  institutions  wholly  gratuitous — 
in  others  the  fees  vary  widely. 

Cltuijieation  and  oOier  School  SeguUttion*. — The  same  or  simikr 
regulations  are  in  force  at  the  real  schools  aa  at  the  gymnasiums  in 
respect  to  test-books,  libraries,  cabinets,  apparatus,  and  other  means  of 
instruction,  the  conditions  for  admission,  admission  and  tuition  fees,  va- 
cations, and  modes  of  discipline.  The  tuition  fees  at  the  State  institutions 
Tary  from  ten  to  twenty  florins  in  each  class,  and  yet  more  at  the  other 
schools.  A  like  semi-annual  classiflcation  as  at  the  gymnasiums  is  made 
of  the  students  according  to  the  notes  of  the  teachers  upon  their  morals, 
attention,  diligence,  and  progress,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  oral  and 
written  examination  U  made  of  their  fitness  for  promotion.  In  drawing 
all  the  exercises  of  the  year  arc  taken  into  account  and  linear  drawing, 
from  its  close  connection  with  geometry,  has  equal  weight  with  other 
branches.  Failure  in  any  single  branch  necessitates  loss  of  promotion 
only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  of  teachers.  No  maturity  examination 
is  required.  Closing  festivities  and  an  annual  programme  are  customary. 
The  admission  and  examination  of  private  pupils  are  provided  for  as  at 
the  gymnasiums,  and  there  arc  several  private  schools  at  Vienna  and 
Prague  whose  pupils  are  enrolled  at  the  public  schools  and  presented  there 
for  examination. 

Examination  of  Teacher*. — Candidates  for  a  regular  teachership  must 
have  a  gymnasial  maturity  certificate  and  hove  spent  three  years  nh  a 
university  or  technical  institute,  except  that  for  descriptive  geometry  uid 
machinery  the  certificates  of  a  complete  real  school  are  sufficient  The 
teacherships  are  divided  into  the  three  departments  of  language,  geog- 
raphy and  history,  and  mathematics  and  natural  history,  the  latter  divid- 
ing again  into  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry  and  linear  drawing, 
physics  and  theoretical  mechanics,  machinery,  natural  history,  and  chem' 
istry.  The  candidates  in  any  division  must  show  on  examination  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  capacity  in  that  department,  though  for  teacherships 
in  the  lower  school  those  subjects  are  omitted  in  the  examination  which 
are  taught  only  in  the  higher  classes.     Candidates  in  the  language  of  in- 
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stniction  must  undergo  ui  exftmiiution  in  some  additional  branch,  at 
leKt  for  the  lower  cUsses.  The  eiaminfttion  is  both  written  and  oral, 
the  former  embraced  in  two  questionB,  for  the  Bolution  of  which  six  or 
eight  weeks  are  allowed,  with  liberty  to  employ  any  means  of  assistance 
attainable,  «id  two  other  questions,  for  each  of  which  twelve  hours  ara 
given  and  the  candidate  restricted  to  his  own  mental  resources.  The  or^ 
examination  extends  bejond  the  special  department  to  all  the  branches  of 
the  course.  Trial  is  also  finally  made  of  the  candidate's  natural  fitness 
for  teaching.  The  examination,  if  nnsatis&ctory,  may  be  repeated  at 
Gudi  time  and  to  such  extent  as  the  examining  board  may  decide.  A 
year  spent  in  actual  teaching  follows,  to  further  t«Bt  and  improve  his  fit. 
ness  for  the  actual  duties  of  the  Kchoolroom,  one  or  two  classes  being 
placed  in  his  chargo  for  not  over  nine  hours  in  the  week,  under  the  ob- 
n  of  the  director  and  class  ordinarius. 


Eipeme* — The  Educational  Fund  and  the  manner  in  which  the  real 
schools  arc  sustained  have  been  already  described.  The  expenses  of  the 
schools  vary  considerably,  but  the  total  annual  expenses  of  a  complete 
real  Echool  may  be  estimated  at  18,000  fl.,  and  of  a  lower  real  school  at 
10,000  fl.,  according  to  which  estimate  the  total  expense  of  the  real 
schools  within  the  non-Hungarian  provinces  amounts  annually  to  600,- 
000  fl. 

Apprentice  School*. — Schools  for  fiactory  operatives  and  tradesmen's 
apprentices,  at  the  instigation  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  trade, 
have  been  recently  established  at  the  real  Echools  and  at  some  of  the  gym- 
nasiuma,  the  t«achera  of  those  institutions  being  engaged  to  give  instruc- 
tion upon  Sundays  and  weekday  evenings.  This  instruction  is  in  such 
branches  as  have  reference  to  trade  and  industrial  occupations,  and  of 
such  special  character  as  the  local  want  may  require. 

a.  BettilU  of  tk*  Eeal  School  Syttem. 
What  has  already  been  efiected  through  the  establishment  of  real 
schools  gives  much  promlNc  for  the  future,  but  the  system  is  yet  in  its  in- 
ftncy  and  there  is  a  manifest  need  of  a  large  increase  in  their  numben. 
'niia  want  is  the  most  pressing  in  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  Prague  and 
Southern  Bohemia,  and  of  all  the  provinces  Lower  Austria  alone  is  toler- 
ably supplied.  In  the  principal  industrial  provinces  of  Austria,  the  at- 
tendance in  Horavia  and  Silenia  is  one  scholar  to  a  population  of  820,  in 
Lower  Austria  903,  in  Bohemia  1,360,  while  in  the  coiuparotivety  non- 
producing  provinces  oFGalicia  and  Bukowina  it  is  but  one  in  7,S00,  and 
in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  where  the  idea  of  the  real  school  has  not  yet 
become  popular,  but  one  in  8,420.  The  general  ratioof  attendance  is  less 
than  at  the  gymnasiums.  The  nationalities  rank  somewhat  as  follows — 
JewH,  (one  in  680) — Germans  and  Czechish  Moravians,  (1,800) — Italians, 
Slovenes  and  Poles,  (5,000)— Croats  and  Servians,  (8,BO0)— Wallacha  (14,- 
000) — and  Ruthenes,  (41,000.)  The  increase  of  attendance  from  185T  to 
1803  was  seventeen  per  cent,  or  three  times  that  of  the  populatioo,  while 
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the  total  increMe  <h>m  18A1  to  1868  ti  th«  gjminMiuiiM  and  real  schoob 
of  all  gmdea  combined  wu  filly-«iKlit  per  cent,  or  mor«  than  fire  timw 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population.  The  attendance  of  "priTatiaten"- 
ia  very  small  and  ig  mostlj  confined  to  particular  schools  and  eepedallf 
to  the  lower  classes.  The  overcrowding  of  the  classes  exists  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  the  gymoasiums.  The  proportion  of  regular 
teachers  is  nearly  the  same,  being  Beventy-three  per  cent  of  Itie  whole 
number. 

In  r^ard  to  salaries  the  real  schools  are  decidedly  infbriar  to  the  gym- 
nasiums, and  in  many  places  the  lower  grade  of  salary  barely  sufflcee  to 
afford  the  merest  necessaries  of  life.  The  condiUon  of  the  libraries  and 
natural  history  collections,  i^,  is  as  yet  very  unsatisfactory,  aotwith- 
Btanding  ell  the  liberality  of  the  communes.  The  chemical  laboratories 
everywhere  are  comparatively  the  beet  furnished.  Bat  in  stipends  tbe 
real  Bcbools  are  greatly  defldent  Of  all  the  9,821  students  of  1S63,  only 
121  received  stipends,  which  amounted  to  14,080  B.,  and  these  were 
mostly  confined  to  the  provincial  capitals.  The  public  mind,  however,  is 
awaking  to  their  necesuty,  and  assistance  is  alao  tendered  to  some  extent 
by  ^d  societies  and  in  other  ways. 

On  comparing  the  ages  of  the  students  of  the  first  and  sixth  classes  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  it  is  found  that  not  five  but  six  years  have  elapsed 
between  the  classes  and  the  result  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  were  seven  instead  of  six  years,  showing  that  the 
present  course  is  too  narrowly  limited  in  time.  This  result  is  partly  due 
to  the  overburdening  the  pupils  with  branches  that  should  be  taught  else- 
where. The  introduction  of  architecture  and  machinery,  which  in  other 
countries  are  found  only  in  special  schools,  the  likewise  unusual  excess  of 
chemical  instruction,  and  the  admission  of  such  studies  as  mercantile 
arithmetic  and  the  principles  of  customs  and  exchange,  which  better  be- 
long to  a  special  course  of  practical  instruction,  are  condemned  by  all 
schoolmen.  Even  alter  the  removal  of  these  branches,  and  of  calligraphy 
and  business  composition,  which  have  been  assumed  from  the  higher  course 
of  the  burgher  school,  a  more  judicious  and  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  remaining  branches  would  be  required,  especially  of  drawing  and 
mathematics,  natural  history  and  physics.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  re- 
form would  go  tbe  extension  of  the  course  by  studies  of  a  broader  educa- 
tional charact«r.  More  extended  instruction  in  history,  and  the  giving  to 
the  grammar  and  literature  of  some  modem  language  an  equal  position 
with  the  present  language  of  instruction,  meet  with  universal  approvid, 
and  many  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  desire  the  change  of  the  lower 
real  school  into  a  real-gymnasium  by  tbe  introduction  of  classical  study, 
and  the  continuation  of  Latin,  at  least  as  an  optional,  in  the  higher  clasees. 
For  this  purpose  the  propriety  of  addmg  another  year  to  the  lower  real 
school  course  is  not  disputed;  but  a  like  extension  of  the  higher  eourae 
will  also  be  necessary  ii  it  be  made  to  include,  as  is  proposed,  one  or  two 
modem  languages,  or  Latin,  and  perhaps  the  «lementi  of  phiksophy. 
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Tti«re  would  still  remun,  ts  Optional  branches,  colligrmphj,  music,  gym- 
nistics,  and  one  or  more  modem  languages,  for  which  there  should  be  do 
requirement  of  special  tuition  fees.  The  bui^er  school  would  then  be 
restored  to  its  proper  position  and,  with  the  newlf  organized  apprentice 
schools,  would  accommodate  many  of  those  students  who  now  attend  the 
real  schools  from  want  of  other  institutions  mors  suited  to  their  needs 
and  the  attempt  to  supply  whose  requirements  makes  now  the  duty  of  the 
real  school  the  more  complicated  and  difficult 

During  the  last  five  jears  the  proportion  of  scholars  in  each  class  that 
were  found  prepared  for  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year  has  been  sev- 
entj-flre  per  cent  About  twelve  per  oent  attain  the  certificate  of  the, 
first  gn.de.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  students,  upon  completion  of  the 
COUTBO,  enter  upon  higher  technics  studies,  four  per  cent  upon  commer- 
cial study,  and  as  many  more  upon  preparation  for  teachershipa,  while 
over  one-fourtii  apply  themselTes  to  agricultural  study  or  forestry,  enter 
the  naval  academy,  or  engage  immediately  in  business,  in  a  goTernment 
clerkship,  or  the  like.  An  increase  in  the  kinds  of  business  into  which 
one  who  bas  passed  the  real  school  can  immediately  enter,  will  naturally 
tbtlow  the  proposed  extension  of  its  general  studies  and  the  introduction 
of  the  maturity  examination  as  a  guarantee  of  the  intellectual  proficiency 
of  the  student  This  examination  and  the  study  of  Latin  will  also  proh- 
ably  assure  admission  lo  particular  departments  of  university  study. 


It  is  needless  to  represent  in  detail  how  little  the  general  interest's  of 
education  could  prosper  within  the  Hungarian  provinces  under  the  calam- 
ities and  adverse  influence  of  the  last  ttvo  centuries,  the  commotions  at- 
tendant  upon  wars,  revolutions  and  conquest,  dissonsione  between  races 

•Prior  to  Uh  nndaUiia  of  194B  " Bonprr  ud  lU  dapadnielaa  Ifnnuaifwza)"  includM 
Hm^uy  pnip«,  uid  ttM  klnfdoiu  ol  Croatia  uid  SlaYfmU,  Thm  Gtnnd  D^hy  oT  TruBylTHikt 
nH  MHoIteU;  dliUiKt,  bnt  onlud  to  Aiulrii  through  Um  erawn  of  Uungur  In  ISIfl  tbs 
■hols  taETitoT;^  vu  roorgmliH]  iDto  fOar  lepmlfl  proviDcs,  rimUiir  to  thv  v»terD  provlncd  ot 
(be  Kiiflra,  tIi.,  Hungiiy,  CmUit  ud  Shionln,  Ifaa  Berrlu  1Vijirodc*til|i  ud  Bunt,  and 
TtBOQtnnla.  tiot  In  1800  tlH  Brnpenr  AnuKl  Uioaf  V  compcUad  lo  natore  ttaa  luUer  nnaolia- 
(■OB.  Tha  popolatku  of  Hutig*i7  liinj  dlnnaln  nca  and  nUgkia,  RiiiiprlilDg  the  Hagrin 
lifiOOJXO)  ia  Uh  fertUs  n^ooM  of  thi  UDtia  and  S.  W.,  tba  BIumih  (1,80  ,0^)  ta  tha  numo. 
Mb  its<ou  or  tba  N  W,  ud  H„  asd  the  UntheDH  (tfiO/IOD|  In  thoee  of  the  N.  E.,  Serriani, 
'  tlamduHud  IUyTkiii,U»/]Oa)lnt]|ea.,Ciwti  and  Wandi  (lOO^MaUuS.  W.,  WiUuba 
(Sta^OOOilntlHB  B.,Oaiinau  (1,000,000)  and  Jewi(SGn,aOO)  In  aoattered  dirtrkU  and  wwu, 
hialdis  Oipila,  Siaklm,  AmHaknj,  Balgaibru,  tec.  In  nllgliin,  4,700,000  are  Roman  Cath- 
oBe,  TBCOOO  CatboBe  -x  Onlled  Orwii.  660,000  noo-unltrf  or  Orthodoi  0™k.  1,760,000  CtlTin- 
M*,MMU]0OLalbeiH>,aiidttO,000  Jan.  Tba  hihabltanti  of  CnaCU  ud  Slaronla  are  prlne^ 
yHj  CWatoand  0«Tliiii|  aod  alDnt  aielulWalr  Snmao  Calholks.  Tbej  are  TS/HtUamlcl- 
hM.  la  het  laiU-barbatuii.  In  rnochaoia  tbe  dUtinctliiiu  or  nee  and  rellckm  are  b 
•tnaflj  defined  w  to  bara  long  baan  omntitallaiullj  leeofnlied,  dlTldlag  tbe  terrlloiT  l°to  tba 

.  hiiiiiiiriiiiiMHJ"'(Tfni,miftraiihiiiiniiinnfi,iiniii[niiaiiT-iiiiiiiiii)iiiiinj  in  iimrt  ■,  uruia 

"ii-rtrn  ir-"-- — .  """l  -  Uiam,  of  UiaSanu  (Lotbvao,  160,0001  In  the  8.  ud N.  ■, 
aB4itf^WallMbi,(IOa,OOI>nlM  andOlOiOaO  iiDD4idt*«acMk.) 
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knd  nreeda,  and  uncewing  stmgglM  for  civil  and  religiiouB  liberty.  Yet 
e*x\y  exceptionB  existed.  The  numerous  GeruMn  colonies  that  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  settled  in  Northern  Hungary  and  in 
TranRjIvania  were  not  only  conspicuouBly  prosperous  even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  trouble,  hut  carelUlj  nourished  the  germ  of  cliasical  culture. 
Here  the  tenets  of  the  Reforoiation  found  readji  acceptance  and  the  mia 
sionaries  of  Lutheran  doctrine  brought  with  them  also  Melancthon's  sys- 
tem of  instruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  had 
been  organized  an  excellent  gymnaeium  at  Cronstadt,  and  several  of  the 
prerioua  Latin  schools  of  the  cities  were  afterwards  raised  to  a  similar 
grade,  while  scarcely  a  community  of  the  Lutheran  faith  remained  with* 
out  its  common  school  The  same  was  true  to  a  less  extent  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  communities,  the  Magyar  pastors  and  teachers  of  that  fUth  being 
less  cultivated  than  the  Lutheran  Germans.  Elementary  instmctioa 
among  the  catholics  was  due  almost  Bolely  to  the  labors  of  the  Piarists. 
But  ^m  the  times  of  Ferdinand  IL  and  Cardinal  Pazman,  the  Jesuits 
began  to  multiply  their  gymnasiums,  (the  Snt  was  founded  at  Presburg 
in  1620,)  so  that  at  the  expulrion  of  the  order  in  1773  there  were  twenty- 
seven  in  Hungary,  six  in  Croatia  i^nd  Slavonia,  one  in  the  Banat,  and 
three  in  Transylvania,  besides  which  the  Jesuits  had  nine  and  the  Piarists 
seven  "convicte." 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  of  the  Protestant  in- 
termediate schools  and  endowments  bad  perished,  nearly  all  the  Magyar 
magnates  had  returned  to  the  catholic  &ith,  and  intercourse  between  the 
Germans  and  their  fatherland  had  become  neglected,  to  the  detriment  of 
;  culture  and  the  schools.  In  the  Banat  also  the  long  continued  sway  of 
the  Turks  and  the  exclusion,  as  in  Transylvania,  of  the  Wsllachs  and  of 
all  belonging  to  the  Greek  church  from  all  political  rights,  had  exerted  a 
most  depressing  effect,  and  in  the  indifference  of  that  church  to  educa- 
tional matters  the  government  itself  finally  interfered  and  directed  the 
civil  authorities  to  prepare  a  plan  of  school  organization.  But  the  Elm- 
press  Haria  Theresa  took  the  school  interests  of  the  entire  empire  under 
her  care  and  ^multaneously  with  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  western  provinces  formed  also  an  Educational  and  School  Board  for 
Hungary,  through  whom  the  first  normal  school  was  founded  at  Presburg 
in  17T4.  A  "  ratio  educationis  "  or  general  school  system,  was  also  r^ 
ported  by  them  in  1777,  adpating  in  some  measure  the  school  ordinances 
of  the  western  provinces  to  the  relations  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  wils  divided,  with  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  into  nine  "literary  dis- 
tricts." In  each  district  there  Was  immediately  established  a  normal 
school,  and  the  imperial  estates  took  the  lead  in  introducing  common 
schools,  which  were  required  in  every  parish  as  fhr  as  practicable.  The 
plan  designed  for  the  Greek  population  of  the  Banat  was  approved  in 
1774,  under  which  within  three  years  873  schools  were  established,  forty 
others  enlai^ed,  scbootbooks  were  prepared,  and  teachers  sent  to  Vienna 
for  instruction.     But  in  177B  the  Banat  was  united  to  Hungary,  forming 
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another  literary  district  under  its  school  system,  which,  however,  received 
littlo  attention  beyond  the  normal  schools  and  the  imperial  estates  until 
after  the  dcith  of  the  Empress,  that  active  rivalry  between  cities  and 
communities,  landed  proprietors  and  clergy,  that  was  shovta  in  Western 
Austria  being  here  wanting.  In  Transylvania  teachers  were  trained 
in  the  new  method  of  instruction  at  the  Theresan  Orphan  AKylum,  bat 
here,  as  in  Hungary,  the  new  system  found  little  favor  with  the  non- 
catholic  population,  and  the  course  of  study  proposed  in  the  "ratio  edu- 
cationis"  for  the  Latin  schools,  gymnatiiuTDs  and  philosophical  classes, 
was  carried  out  but  rarely. 

On  the  eipuUion  of  the  Jesuits  the  property  of  the  order  was  devoted 
to  public  instruction  and  realized  in  1780  a  gum  of  over  10,000,000  &., 
from  which  deducting  the  sums  set  apart  to  the  universities,  there  re- 
mained for  other  institutions  an  annual  income  of  280,000  fl,,  corresponding 
at  the  then  rate  of  interest  to  a  capiUl  of  7,000,000  fl.  That  little  imme- 
diate good  resulted  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  violent  though  well-meant 
measures  of  Joseph  IT.,  by  whom  school  attondance  was  made  compulsory 
•nd  extended  even  to  Sunday  instruction,  German  was  introduced  into 
the  high  schools  and  a  knowledge  of  it  made  necessary  to  admission  at  the 
gymnasiums,  tuition  fees  were  established  though  repugnant  to  privilege 
and  custom,  and  the  effort  was  made  to  give  a  mixed  or  "paritatiscb" 
character  to  the  high  school,  which  caused  equal  offense  to  all  denomina- 
tions. These  and  other  educational  measures  excited  so  zealous  an  oppo- 
sition that  they  became  wholly  inoperative  and  at  the  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror (1790)  were  entirely  done  away  with. 

By  the  Hungarian  diet,  which  reestablished  the  former  constitutional 
position  of  the  kingdom,  a  new  "  ratio  cducationis"  was  prepared  in  tol- 
erable conformity  with  the  principles  of  Rotlonham  as  developed  by  the 
Austrian  Board  of  Educational  Reform,  which  was  approved  in  1806  dnd 
immediately  introduced  into  all  the  catholic  schools  of  Hungary  and  its 
dependencies.  Every  catholic  community  was  required  to  sustain  a 
trivial  school,  seventy-three  cities  and  market  towns  should  each  have  its 
high  school,  and  the  ten  normal  schools  should  serve  as  training  institu- 
tions for  teachers.  Latin  was  madu  the  language  of  instruction  in  the 
philosophicat  classes  and  as  far  as  practicable  at  the  gymnasiums.— There 
were  then  fitty-four  complete  six-class  gymnasiums  and  six  four-class 
"scholm  grammaticse,"  thirty  of  which  belonged  to  the  religious  orders. 
The  gymna.siums  at  Ofen,  Raab,  Presburg,  Easchau,  Grosswardien  and 
Agram  (the  scats  of  the  university  and  of  the  five  academies,)  were  styled 
archgyninasiums  and  were  under  the  same  direction  as  those  higher  in- 
stitutions. Philosophical  classes  existed  at  these  places  and  at  the  ly- 
ceuma  at  Erlau,  Waizen,  Steinamanger  and  Szegedin.  Upon  restoration 
ot  the  convents,  abolished  by  Joseph  II.,  instruction  was  made  obligatorj 
upon  them,  and  the  transfer  of  existing  gymnasiums  to  the  care  of  the  or- 
ders was  encouraged.  As  the  Piarists  hy  the  sequestration  of  their  es- 
tates were  disabled  from  supporting  the  twenty-flve  gymnasiums  that 
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belonged  to  them,  «ii  approprittion  of  16,000  6.  wu  made  to  each.froin 
the  religious  and  educational  funds. 

But  the  protestants  of  Hungary,  after  the  death  of  JoGcph  IL,  protested 
against  all  subordination  to  catholic  school  legislation  and  were  permitted 
bj  the  diet  of  1T91  to  retain  entire  control  of  their  schools  of  every  grade. 
As  they  refused  to  introduce  the  "ratio  educationis"  into  their  schools, 
catholic  children  were  in  turn  forbidden  to  attend  them  without  special 
permissioa  Left  thus  wholly  to  themselves,  the  efforts  of  the  communi* 
ties  for  common  school  improvement  were  but  partial  and  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  the  aeal  at  first  shown  in  some  places  soon  died  away.  Though 
in  the  cities  aid  was  given  from  the  public  treasury,  yet  most  of  the 
schools  were  dependent  solely  upon  the  protestant  church  and  school 
funds,  which  were  usually  so  insufficient  that  the  teachers  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  other  occupations  to  eke  out  a  support  that  their  tuition  fees 
and  Other  per<]uisit«B  failed  to  give.  The  protestant  gymnasiums  on  the 
other  hand  became  very  numerous,  though  without  any  unifonn  course 
of  study.  Even  at  the  five  Lutheran  gymnasiums  of  the  first  rank  the 
classes  were  burdened  with  a  multitude  of  studies  to  the  neglect  of  the 
classics,  the  teachers  were  poorly  paid,  (with  salaries  generally  of  100 — 
140  fl.,  besides  tuition  fees,  &c.,)  and  the  libraries  and  calrinets  were  ex- 
ceedingly deficient.  The  remaining  Lutheran  gymnasiums  were  for  in- 
ferior to  these,  giving  instruction  only  in  the  elements  of  geography  and 
history,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  in  addition  to  religion  and  Latin.  The 
numerous  "scholsagrammaticw"  (some  fifty  in  number)  had  been  changed 
Judiciously  to  high  schools.  The  Reformed  colleges  at  Debreczin  and 
Saros-Patak,  the  "pupillse  oculi"  of  Hungarian  Calvanists,  were  very 
peculiarly  organized.  Of  the  students  of  the  four-years  course  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology,  which  was  conducted  at  each  college  by  sis  profeEsors 
who  had  received  their  training  at  foreign  universities,  four-fifths  (dis- 
tinguished by  the  "toga")  were  prepared  for  service  as  teachers  and  pas- 
tors, living  together  in  the  college  under  the  supervision  of  a  "senior" 
and  twelve  "sworn  men"  (jetehteomen.)  On  completing  the  course 
they  received  teacherships  for  one  or  two  years  in  the  ten  lower  classes  of 
the  college.  These  institutions  possessed  libraries  of  20,000  volumes  each, 
well  endowed  museums,  and  endowment  funda  of  140,000  fl.  and  120,000 
fl,  respectively.  The  college  at  Papa  and  seven  gymnasiums  were  organ- 
ized to  some  extent  in  the  same  manner.  The  Magyar  language  was 
tAughtat  all  these  schools  and  vras  made  the  language  of  instruction  at 
Debreczin  in  1768.  .  But  the  need  of  retbrm  at  all  these  institutions  was 
deeply  felt  and  plans  were  sanctioned  both  by  the  Calviniot  convention 
in  180T  and  by  the  Lutheran  in  1809,  though  neither  could  be  put  in 
operation. 

The  common  sdioola  fbr  the  Greeks  were  sustained  by  the  government 
u)d  existed,  at  least  for  boys,  in  nearly  all  the  parishes  of  that  sect  ill 
HuDgary.  Three  tescben'  Schools  vrere  established  for  Uieir  benefit,  aitd 
Ibey  bad  alio  two  Latin  schools  in  the  Baoat 
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In  TrHnsylvanii  there  irere  a  Ijceum  and  nine  gymnasiums  belonging 
lo  the  otholics,  Ave  Lutheran  gymnasiums,  four  colleges  Mid  six  gymns' 
siumB  of  the  Calvinists,  one  college  and  three  gymnasiums  for  Gnitariana. 
There  were  also  a  normal  school  and  seven  catholic  high  schools  sustained 
by  the  State,  and  two  Greek  catholic  high  schools.  The  Lutherans  were 
well  supplied  with  trivial  schools,  eight  of  which  Trere  enlarged  to  high 
(chooln.  Teachers  were  trained  at  the  gymDasiums.  Some  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  and  TTnitarian  common  schoola  also  were  tolerably  well  organized. 
In  the  military  districts  scattered  through  the  territory  public  instruction 
was  in  a  somewhat  better  condition.  Thero  were  here  nine  catholic 
sdiools.  In  which  Qerman,  as  the  language  of  the  army,  was  for  the  high 
moat  part  the  language  of  instruction. 

Id  this  undeveloped  and  unorganized  condition  public  instruction  re- 
mained until  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

In  1841  there  were  philosophical  classes  in  Hungary  at  nineteen  cath- 
olic and  seventeen  protestant  ittstitutions.  The  catholics  had  fifty-nine 
complete  and  nine  lower  gymnasiums,  (of  which  flfly-seven  belonged  to 
the  orden,)  the  Lutherans  seven  complete  and  six  lower,  the  CaWinists 
three  c<Hnp1ete  and  five  lower,  and  the  Greek  church  two  complete  gym- 
nasiums, besides  the  gymnasia!  courses  at  the  five  protestant  colleges  and 
seven  lyceums.  The  Calvinists  had  al»o  occasional  Latin  schools.  The 
total  attendance  at  the  philosophical  classes  was  8,000 — at  the  gymna- 
nums  20,000,  of  whom  lfl,000  were  catholic,  2,000  Lutheran,  1,600  Cal- 
vinist,  and  500  Greek.  The  instruction  at  the  catholic  institutions  was 
■till  based  upon  the  "ratio  educationis"  of  1806,  while  the  salaries  had 
been  essentially  increased.  An  attempt  had  been  again  made  to  reform 
the  ooune  of  study  at  the  Lutheran  at^ools  but  with  little  success,  owing 
to  local  opposition  and  prejudice.  A  kind  of  -seminary  for  gyninasial 
training  existed  at  Ocdenburg,  where  the  teachers  received  increased  sala- 
ries, but  elsewhere  they  were  still  dependent  upon  fees  and  perquisites  and 
considered  their  office  as  only  preliminary  to  a  pastorate.  The  common 
■cbods,  as  respects  support,  were  still  left  mainly  without  assistance,  and 
where  tbor  maintenance  was  attempted  to  be  mode  obligatory  by  legisla- 
tkra,  It  was  resisted  by  the  lower  nobility.  Even  where  some  small  en- 
dowment existed  it  was  in  the  form  of  pasturage,  fuel,  fruit,  wine,  Ac, 
and  the  teacher  was  in  by  far  the  most  cases  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
cattle  raising,  shopkeeping,  or  the  offices  of  village  notary  or  hedge  advo- 
cate. An  attempt  was  made  in  1B4S  to  remodel  the  catholic,  Greek  and 
Jewish  sdiools  after  Uie  School  Constitution  of  Western  Austria,  but  this 
"systemaseholarum  elemcntarium"  was  little  heeded.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  was  especially  defective,  local  supervision  being  almost 
unknown  and  Actual  control  even  more  rarely  exercised.  In  the  Ixitheran 
sehoola  the  age  of  admission  and  the  course  and  method  of  teaching  were 
wholly  undetermined,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  Reformed  schools  ex- 
oept  so  br  as  the  teachers  were  scholars  ftnm  the  collies  and  governed 
by  tradilfanai7  mlea  and  customa,    Attcodaooe  wis  nowhers  compulsory. 
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Grery  one  thot  could  hkd  a  pritnita  teacher,  maro  or  less  poor,  and  the 
country  children  were  seiit  to  school  only  in  winter  iind  most  irregularly. 
Among  the  Lutherans  a  motive  for  retaining  >  child  at  school  existed  in 
the  requirements  for  conftrmation.  In  all  Hungary  and  its  dependencies 
the  actual  atlendanco  was  but  thirty-seven  per  cenL—of  the  Jewish 
children  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Homan  catholic  and  protestant  above 
filly  per  cent,  of  the  Qreek  fourteect  per  cent,  and  of  the  Greek  catholic 
but  eight  per  cent  The  training  which  the  teachers  received  really 
amounted  to  little,  as  the  normal  schools  hod  remained  fitationarf  and 
were  ill  i^uitcd  for  the  work.  The  protealant  schools  were  frequently  sup- 
plied by  pupils  of  the  lyceums  and  gymnasiums,  but  teachers  could  bo 
found  everywhere  who  wero  simply  workmen,  still  carrying  on  their  trade, 
and  yet  ollener  discharged  soldiers,  strolling  actors,  or  the  like.  In  order 
to  diniinLsh  this  evil  several  teachers'  schools  were  finally  established 
through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  bishops,  and  in  1845  the  diet  authorized 
five  simibr  semiiiaries  at  State  expense.  But  the  efficiency  of  these  in- 
stitutions as  well  aS'Of  other  legislative  measures  was  greatly  impaired  by 
the  rapid  progrc.43  of  the  Magyar  movement  to  enforce  the  supremacy  of 
th.it  language.  This  movement  originated  in  the  powerful  reaction  in 
flavor  of  the  national  tongue  that  had  followed  the  attempt  of  Joseph  II. 
ill  1 783  to  force  the  Gtrm.tn  U]ian  Hungary  as  the  official  language.  The 
Hungarian  diet  of  1701  hajl  doL-rccd  that  the  Magyar  should  be  the  busi- 
ness language  of  the  realm  and  made  it  a  necessary  study  for  all  aspirants 
to  public  ofiicc.  The  National  Academy,  tlie  theatre,  and  the  press  con- 
tinued to  cicrt  a  strong  influence  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  183D  lej;- 
islation  for  its  supremacy  was  renewed,  culminating  in  the  requirement  of 
1844  that  it  should  be  mode  as  soon  as  possible  the  sole  language  ofin- 
Btruction,  of  the  pulpit  and  church,  of  book-s  ic,  even  in  the  non-Magyar 
districts.  This  aroused  in  turn  the  opposition  of  the  Slaves  especially, 
even  more  than  of  the  Germans,  and  the  attempted  enforcement  united 
in  sympathy  with  them  the  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Servians,  with  political 
results  most  disastrous  to  Hungary. 

In  Transylvania  in  1841  there  were  philosophical  classes  at  three  cath* 
olic  lyceums,  at  four  Galvinist  and  one  unitarian  colleges,  and  at  five  Lu- 
theran gymnasiums;  there  were  also  thirteen  Roman  catholic,  one  Greek 
catholic,  five  Lutheran,  five  Calvanist,  and  three  unitarian  gymnasiums — 
all  of  which  were  under  the  control  of  the  respective  ecclesiastical  author^ 
ities.  The  philosophical  course  in  the  catholic  institutions  was  limited  to 
philosophy,  history,  mathematics,  and  physics.  German  was  taught  at 
most  of  the  colleges  and  was  the  language  of  innt ruction  at  the  Lutheran 
schools.  The  catholic  gymnasiol  course  resembled  that  of  the  "  ratio  ed- 
ucationis."  The  Lutheran  gymnasiums  bad  a  course  of  study,  though 
but  imperfectly  carried  out,  in  which  real  studies  were  to  some  extent  in- 
cluded. The  orthodox  Greeks,  debarred  by  law  from  every  branch  of 
public  service  but  the  military,  took  little  interest  in  education,  had  do 
TvmDasiiuna  and  rarely  attended  those  of  other  sects,  were  but  poorly  aap- 
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plied  with  common  schools,  and  their  ecclesiantics  even  were  often  very 
inionnt  The  cathohc  common  schools  were  better  sustained,  hut  still 
deficient  in  number.  The  Saxon  territory  was  the  best  supplied  and  with 
the  best  schools.  The  number  of  schools  in  laiS  was  1,980,  attended  bj 
newly  one-h>lf  of  the  children,  The  Magyar  influence  here  also  was 
Strongly  felt,  but  was  persistently  resisted  by  the  Saxons. 

The  rerolulioa  of  1B48  had  its  natural  effect  upon  all  educational  in- 
terests. But  a  new  em  commenced  with  the  closer  incorporation  of  these 
territories  with  the  empire  and  the  formation  of  distinct  provinces  with 
simUar  relations  to  those  of  Western  Austria.  The  energy  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Instruction  under  the  direction  of  Thun  in  the  regeneration  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  these  provinces  effected  more  in  one  year  than  had  been 
done  in  any  previous  decade.  The  first  thing  done  was  a  complete  en- 
rolment of  the  common  schools.  The  total  number  was  found  to  be  10,- 
423,  of  which  there  were  in  Hungary  4,171  catholic,  221  Greek,  879  Lu- 
theran, 1,TT1  Calvinist,  and  88  Jewi^i— in  the  Banat,  349  catholic,  IBl 
Greek,  47  Lutheran,  IS  Calvinist,  and  IS  Jewish— in  Croatia,  196  cath- 
olic, 82  Greek,  and  I  Jewish — in  Transylvania,  6S7  catholic,  3GT  Ureek, 
4<1  Lutheran,  D03  Calvinist,  and  113  unitarian.  With  gieat  uniformity 
■two-thirds  of  these  schools  had  hut  a  single  class,  while  of  high  schools 
there  were  393  in  Hungary,  SB  in  the  Banat,  12  in  Croatia,  and  47  in 
Transylvania,  and  of  femiJe  schools  in  the  same  provinc^H  respectively 
894,  22,  13,  and  199.  According  to  the  language  of  instruction  there 
were  in  Hungary  777  German,  1,711  Slavic,  8,884  Magyar,  246  Wallach, 
and  761  mixed—in  the  Banat,  204  German,  196  Slavic,  77  Magyar,  16 
Wallach,  and  112  mixed — in  Croatia,  8  German,  16T  Slavic,  and  69  mixed 
—in  Transylvania,  45C  Gorman,  949  Magyar,  742  Wallach,  and  18  mixed. 
The  average  salary  in  the  different  districts  of  Hungary  was  from  90  fl.  to 
160  fl.,  in  the  Banat  210  a,  and  in  Croatia  250  fl.  The  total  number  of 
tcMberv  was  14,181  in  Hungary,  1.292  in  the  Banat,  and  4T7  in  Croatia, 
«r  whom  6,008  were  catechista,  6T4  assbtants,  and  IIB  female  teachers. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  districts  of  Hungary  was  from  80 
to  60  per  cent,  of  boys  and  from  22  to  47  per  cent,  of  girls — in  the  Ba- 
nat 48  per  cent  of  boys  and  29  per  cent,  of  girls—in  Croatia  II  per  cent 
— and  ih  Transylvania  26  per  cent  of  both  sexes. 

Effbrt  was  first  made  for  the  increase  of  schools  and  classes,  the  better 
position  of  the  teachers,  the  enlargement  of  school-buildings,  &c,  in  which 
the  Ministry  met  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  many  of  the  communities, 
and  among  the  considerable  sums  at  various  times  contributed  in  this  be- 
half may  be  mentioned  the  gift  from  Baron  Haynau  of  1,000,000  fl.  to  the 
Hungarian  Jews  for  the  conspicuous  part  taken  by  them  in  the  revolution, 
to  be  spent  in  the  erection  of  model  high  schools.  Teacher!^  were  drawn 
tmm  the  western  provinces,  sometimes  at  considerable  expense,  and  as 
there  were  no  trained  female  teachers  the  new  larger  female  Rchools  were 
entrusted  to  the  female  religious  orders.  The  gradual  introduction  of 
more   energetic  school  supervision  lar^ly  increased  the  attendance  of 
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scholar^  the  long  interruptions  of  the  country  scfaoola  in  BOtnnier  beomc 
less  frequent,  cnliigrspliy,  drawing  and  einging  were  slmofit  for  the  first 
time  introduced,  and  Sunday  Echoola  far  adults,  hitherto  almost  unknown, 
were  established  in  many  places.  The  publication  of  the  Hungarian 
"School  Messenger"  was  comraeticed  in  1860.  The  nestem  dibtricU  of 
Hungary,  (Oedanburg  and  Pestb-Ufen,)  were  preeminently  active,  taxing 
thomEelvea  heavily  for  school  purposes  and  in  fire  jears  doubling  the 
number  of  their  schoola.  The  "Puszta"  or  "Tanya"  aduMils  were  an 
entirely  new  creation,  by  which  elementary  instruction  was  given  to  the 
scattered  villages  in  the  out-lying  dintrictaof  the  cities  of  lower  Hungary. 
Stegedin,  fur  example,  had  within  its  jurisdiction  a  territory  of  thirteen 
Bquare  miles  in  extent,  (290  English  square  miles,)  In  which  over  3,000 
children  were  growing  up  in  complete  ignorance.  This  territory  was  now 
divided  in:o  twenty  diHtricts,  school  houses  were  erected,  and  appropria- 
tions made  Cor  the  support  of  teachere.  Where  permanently  located 
teachers  were  out  of  the  question,  circuit  teachers  were  employed,  and  bj 
some  of  the  bishops  Frandacan  monks  were  sent  out  as  teachers  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  steppes. 

The  Banat  resumed  the  activity  of  the  days  of  Theresa.  The  schoo) 
buildings  destroyed  in  the  war  were  rebuilt,  new  ones  erected,  others  en- 
larged, and  in  ISQl  but  two  catholic  parishes  remained  without  common 
schools.  Even  Croatia  and  Slavonia  were  aroused  to  eCFort  The  number 
of  schools  doubled  and  the  attendance  increased  to  nearly  thirty  per  cent., 
though  still  over  SOO  villages  with  20,000  children  remained  withont 
schools.  The  Jews  everywhere  were  conspicuous  for  the  interest  felt  bj 
them  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Even  the  previously  wholly 
neglected  gipsy  tribes  (which  number  60,000  in  Hungary  and  over  80,- 
000  in  Transylvania)  were  brought  to  some  extent  under  instruction,  the 
recently  more  strict  enforcement  of  the  domicile  and  passport  laws  com- 
pelling them  to  partially  lay  aside  their  nomadic  habits  and  engage  in  set- 
tled employments.  In  Transylvania  the  improvement  of  the  catholic  schools 
was  effected  more  slowly,  owing  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  the  catholic 
population  and  the  slower  Teoovet7  from  the  disasters  of  the  civil  war. 
The  Szecklers  have  made  a  notable  advance  since  18£S,  and  Klausenburg, 
Hermannstadc  and  Cronstadt  have  emulated  tile  cities  of  Hungary. 

Legislation  was  at  fint  chiefly  limited  to  reaffirming  the  "Systema"  of 
1646  for  all  the  Roman  and  Greek  catholic,  Greek,  and  Jewish  schools  in 
all  the  provinces,  excepting  Transylvania.  In  1851  the  text-book  system 
of  Western  Austria  was  introduced  and  new  books  prepared,  or  tho  old 
ones  revised,  Mid  in  1B54  the  gratuitous  granting  of  books  to  the  needy 
was  commenced.  Private  instruction  was  discouraged  and  placed  under 
stricter  Buperrision.  In  1B03  the  establishment  of  TcMbeis'  Seminaries 
was  undertaken  hj  the  government,  resulting  in  the  founding  of  sixtem 
Roman  and  one  Greek  catholic  and  two  Greek  schoote  in  the  different 
provinces,  besides  one  for  female  teachera,  and  attendance  at  such  an  io- 
Btitution  was  in  18fi6  made  indispensable  for  newly  located  teacharB,  both 
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mle  uid  female.  Succesaive  acts  were  passed  assimilating  the  Ej>stem  of 
comoHm  schools  more  and  more  to  that  of  the  wet^tern  provinces  and 
graduall;-  extending  the  scope  of  its  action,  until  in  1859  the  incorpora- 
tion of  all  the  above  mentioned  schools  into  the  one  general  educational 
sjstem  of  the  Empire  may  be  considered  to  have  been  completed — and 
though  there  was  no  want  of  complaint  of  the  too  direct  interference  of 
the  civil  authorities  and  of  the  undue  encouragement  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, yet  the  essential  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  was 
g«nei^l7  recogniied. 

Considering  the  common  school  as  in  the  strictest  sense  a  sectarian  in- 
stitution, the  government  refrained  from  interfering  with  the  school  affairs 
of  the  proteetanta,  bejond  defining  the  character  of  the  high  school  and 
requiring  the  permanent  settlement  of  teachers.  Forms  were  prescrit>ed 
.  for  their  appointment  only  BO  far  as  thej  desired  exemption  from  military 
service.  EamAt  endeavors  were  made  in  each  of  the  evangelical  denom- 
inations and  in  the  unitarian  to  establish  a  fised  school  system,  but  un- 
■ucceasfully.  Still,  improvements  were  made  and  schools  and  school  at- 
tendance were  increased  in  the  Lutheran  communities  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  the  Calvinist  The  permanent  settlement  of  the  teachers  resulted  ben- 
'eficiatly,  but  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study  and  the  inefB- 
dent  supervision  made  cooperation  difficult 

The  stfttistics  of  18S8,  approximately  correct,  show  that  the  common 
sdioola  had  increased  to  13,106,  of  which  Hungary  had  6,323  catholic, 
876  Greek,  944  Lutheran,  1,960  Calvinist,  and  258  Jewish— the  Banat, 
629  catholic,  695  Greek,  81  Lutheran,  33  Calvinist,  and  43  Jewish— Cro- 
atia, 398  catholic,  88  Greek,  and  4  Jewish — Transylvania,  830  catholic, 
GTS  Greek,  629  Ifutheran,  603  Calvinist,  107  unitarian,  and  3  Jewish. 
He  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  several  districts  of  Hungary  was  from 
41  to  84  per  cent,  of  boys  and  from  30  to  72  per  cent  of  girls — iu  the 
Banat,  71  per  cent  of  boys  and  41  of  girls— in  Croatia,  13  per  cent — 
in  Slsvonift,  23  per  cent — and  in  Transylvania  62  per  cent  of  hoys  and 
4S  of  girls. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  gymnasiums  of  Hungary  and  its  former  de- 
pendencies the  "Plan  of  Organization"  of  the  western  provinces  was  pre- 
scribed in  1850,  and  here  the  seelarian  character  was  Bo  far  made  sec- 
ondary that  valid  certificates  could  he  issued  only  by  such  as  were  organ- 
ized essentially  in  accordance  with  it  The  catholic  gymnasiums  were 
soon  altered  in  one  way  or  another  so  as  to  coiiforn]  to  its  requirements. 
But  as,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  single  lower  gymnasium  of  all  the  pro- 
tCBtant  iustitutions  consented  to  adapt  itself  to  the  plan,  all  the  rest  were 
in  1661  dedared  private  institutions  until  a  reorganization  should  be 
flflbcted.  The  maturity  ezaminalion  was  also  introduced,  though  limited 
to  BOroe  eitent  in  the  branches  included.  In  1863,  in  order  to  correct  the 
exiBting  want  of  uniformity,  a  general  course  of  study  was  prescribed,  and 
also  regulations  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teacherships.  New 
gymnasiums,  aa  models  under  the  new  system,  were  erected  by  the  State 
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and  provided  with  able  teachers  from  the  western  proTincs — at  Presbarg 
andOfcD  in  1652,  at  Neu«>hl,  Kaschau,  and  Leutschiu  in  185S,  and  at 
UnghT&r  ID  1854.  The  course  of  study  prorided  that  the  language  of  the 
inqoritj  oF  st^olars  ijhould  be  chiefly  used  in  instruction  in  the  lower 
clafisea,  and  the  German  predominantly  in  the  upper  gymDasium,  or  at 
least  in  the  highest  class,  for  all  aubjects  but  religion  and  the  native  lan- 
guage, without  excluding  the  latter  as  an  aid.  The  protestant  gymnaai- 
tuns  complied  but  slowly  with  the  requiiements  of  the  law  and  as  in  185? 
only  BBven  complete  and  three  four-class  institutions  had  completed  their 
reorganization,  ^the  rest  were  deprived  of  the  title  of  gymnasium,  except- 
ing four  complete  aad  ten  lower  gymnasiums  which  promised  a  speedy 
change  and  were  simply  deprived  of  the  "public  right"  of  granting  cer- 
tiflcatee — as  was  also  the  Greek  gj'mnasium  at  Ncusatz. 

The  elements  of  opposition  to  the  new  system  are  thus  seen  to  have  - 
acted  far  more  powerfully  here  than  in  the  western  provinces.  Not  only 
did  the  representatives  of  both  the  protestant  seels  fcvor  the  extreme 
national  party,  but  it  found  many  supporters  among  the  religioa^  orders. 
The  public  feeling  was  strongly  against  those  gymnasiums  in  which  Ger- 
niaa  was  exclusively  used  as  the  language  of  instruction,  and  a  preference 
was  expressed  even  for  the  mixed  Gcnnan  and  Latin  that  had  once  been 
usual  Clamors  also  arose  against  the  introduction  of  Greek,  the  system 
of  department  teachers,  and  the  overburdening  ol  the  scholars.  Up  to 
1859  only  three  teachers  of  the  religious  gymnosiuirs  and  as  many  of  the 
protestant  had  submitted  to  the  prescribed  examination.  The  Ministry 
Anally  was  induced  in  that  year  to  allow  to  the  corporation  supporting  a 
gymnasium  the  determination  of  the  language  of  inntruction,  still  main- 
taining German  as  an  obligatory  study  and  as  the  language  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  maturity  examination.  Less  opposition  was  shown  in 
Transylvania,  the  Saion  protestants  especially  favoring  the  new  system. 

There  therefore  remained  in  1859,  in  alt  the  provinces,  90  "public" 
gymnasiums,  of  which  14  were  State  institutions,  13  communal,  87  be- 
longing to  the  religious  orders,  10  Lutheran,  1 1  Calvinist,  3  unitarian,  one 
Greek  catholic,  and  one  orthodox  Greek.  Of  these  again  there  were  in 
Hungary  81  complete  and  2S  lower  gymnasiums,  with  CUB  teachers  and 
11,200  students — in  the  Banat,  two  complete  and  three  lower  gymnasiums, 
with  53  teachers  and  1,098  students— in  Croatia  and  SUvonia,  four  com- 
plete and  two  lower  gymnasiums,  with  78  teachers  and  1,047  students — 
in  Transylvania,  sixteen  complete  and  six  lower  gymnaiinms,  with  28S 
teachers  and  4,018  students.  At  the  remaining  flflcen  private  gymnaai- 
ums  there  were  127  teachers  and  2,2B9  RtudenU.  Of  the  entire  number 
of  Students,  11,061  were  calhohc,  1,170  Greek,  6,eSl  protestant,  260  uni- 
'torian,  and  1,293  Jewish — as  to  race,  10,903  were  Magyars,  3,239  Ger- 
mans, 2,GSJi  Slaves,  and  1,058  Wallachs. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  measures  for  promoting  real  instruction 
the  government  met  with  no  hindrance.  Until  1848  the  only  real  school 
in  Hungary  had  been  that  at  Presbui^.     tn  1859  there  had  been  estab- 
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Itshed  two  complete  snd  three  lower  State  real  ftchoolB,  one  complete  com- 
munal Hchool  at  Pesth,  knd  three  lower  ones  in  the  Bantt,  and  also  two 
complete  and  four  lower  Lutheran  schools,  with  a  total  of  15S  teachers* 
and  2,169  pupils.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  drawn  from  the  western 
prorincea.  The  language  of  instTuction  was  principally  German — in  five 
schools,  to  some  extent  otherwise.  To  the  rnstitution  at  Pesth  there  was 
^so  attached  a  trade  school  similar  to  that  at  Tienna,  and  a  course  was 
opened  for  fitting  teachers  for  the  hurgher  schools. 

In  October,  1860,  the  organization  of  the  provinces  was  restored  to  its' 
former  b«Eis,  and  the  first  action  on  the  part  of  Hungary  in  respect  to 
public  InEtructioD  was  the  restoration  of  the  eariier  sjstem  of  administra- 
tion. The  territory  was  again  divided  into  five  literary  districts,  over 
eadi  of  which  was  placed  a  Director  of  Edj|fation,  with  two  associates, 
immediately  subordinate  through  the  "  School  Board  "  to  the  gnvemmcDt, 
and  having  tinder  his  superrision  the  catholic  and  Jewish  schools  of  every 
grade  within  hin  district.  The  evangelical  school  districts  were  left  un- 
changed, coinciding  with  the  four  superintend encies  of  each  sect  The 
Greek  schools  so  far  as  not  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  episcopal 
authorities,  were  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  government 

With  all  other  officials  who  were  not  naturalized  citizens  of  Hungary, 
iH  "foreign"  teachers  were  required  to  leave  the  kingdom  before  th« 
cloRO  of  the  year  1S61.  Hese  men,  who  had  devoted  themselves  inde- 
&tigably  to  the  duties  of  their  positions,  had  been  already  subjected  to 
much  hoetility,  injustice,  and  insult,  and  even  natives  of  Hungary  who 
had  favored  the  school  reform,  lost  their  inliuence  and  preferred  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  at  least  temporarily.  For  the  common  schools,  meanwhile, 
the  esisting  regulations  were  nominally  retained,  but  for  the  gymnasiums 
a  convention'  of  teachers  met  at  Ofen  in  August,  1S61,  by  whom  a  new 
couree  of  study  was  prepared,  which  was  howevea  not  carried  into  opera- 
tion. "  A  provisional  organiiation  was  prescribed  by  the  government  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  confirmed.  By 
this,  class  teachers  were  again  employed  in  the  two  lower  classes,  the 
same  teacher  giving  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  his  doss.  The  de- 
partment system  of  teachers  commenced  with  the  third  class.  As  to  the 
language  of  instruction,  the  gymnasium  became  citlior  exclusively  Mag- 
yar, or  mixed — some  other  native  language  being  employed  in  the  latter, 
conjointly  with  the  Magyar,  commencing  with  the  third  class,  or  earlier 
if  exprwsly  desired  by  the  parents.  Instruction  in  German  iS'Obligatory 
even  in  the  purely  Magyar  schools,  and  wherever  the  population  belongs 
to  different  races  the  native  tongue  of  each  is  made  an  obligatory  study. 
Great  stress,  is  still  laid  upon  the  Latin  language,  to  which  forty-five 
hours  weekly  are  given  in  all  the  eight  classes,  while  mathematics  re- 
ceives but  seventeen,  and  Greek  in  the  upper  gymnasium  but  six.  The 
other  branches  are  geography  and  history,  natural  history,  physics,  and 
philosophy.  The  total  number  of  hours  per  week  is  from  eighteen  to 
tweoty-tta«e  in  each  class.     In  August,  1862,  an  eiamlning  board  for 
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candidates  for  grmnasial  teacherships  wis  appointed,  without  whose  *p- 
proTil  no  teacher  could  be  thereafter  located,  and  even  those  already  en- 
gaged were  required  to  submit  to  an  examinatioD,  those  only  being  ex- 
cepted who  had  receired  a  doctorate.  A  thoh>ugh  knowledge  of  the 
Magyar  language  is  required  of  a'l  candidates.  Essentially  the  same  reg- 
ulations have  been  adopted  bj  the  evangelical  gymnasiums. 

In  1883  there  were  in  Hungary  ninety  gyinnasiumB — filty-eight  cath- 
olic, fourteen  Lutheran,  fiitocn  Calvinist,  two  common  to  both  sects,  and 
one  Greek.  Twenty-seven  of  (he  catholic,  Hve  of  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
Qreek  were  lower  gymnasiums.  Of  inHtructora,  641  were  regular  teach- 
ers, 140  assistants  and  13T  associate  teachers.  At  the  catholic  schools, 
9S  per  cent  of  the  directors  and  84  per  cent  of  the  remaining  ftgular 
teachers  were  ecclesiastics—^t  the  evangelical,  but  twenty-five  and  six- 
teen per  cent  The  number  of  students  was  21,053,  distributed  very  un- 
equally, several  gymnasiums  having  from  six  to  eight  hundred,  while 
nineteen  had  each  less  than  one  hundred  pupils.  In  religion,  11,3TS  were 
Boman  catholic,  SIT  Gr^k  catholic,  920  Greek,  2,36G  Lutheran,  3, TS9 . 
Calvinist,  aiid  1,783  Jewish.  Maturity  examinations  were  held  at  twenty- 
six  catholic  and  fourteen  evangelical  instiCutiona,  am  of  1,165  students 
ninety  per  cent  were  approved. 

It  had  soon  become  evident  that  the  new  course  of  study  was  separating 
the  gymnasiums  of  Hungary  from  those  of  Western  Austria  and  making 
it  difficult  for  their  students  to  enter  the  higher  institutions  of  tiiat  coun- 
try, while  it  had  been  so  variously  understood  and  applied  by  the  differ- 
ent gymnasiums  that  there  was  very  little  uniformity  among  themselves. 
Accordingly,  in  1864,  the  teachers  of  many  of  them  were  consulted 
respecting  a  revision  of  the  course  and  their  opinions  have  been  submitted 
to  a  commission,  who  will  report  to  the  Educational  Council 

In  the  real  schools  little  change  has  been  made,  except  that  the  Magyar 
element  is  here  also  made  more  prominent  and  increased  importance  given 
Id  that  language  and  to  the  geography  and  history  of  Hungary.  There 
are  four  complete  and  ten  bwer  real  schools,  of  which  four  are  State  in- 
stitutions and  the  remainder  communal,  with  140  teachers  (of  whom  but 
24  are  ecclesiastics,)  and  2,18S  students — 616  German  and  1,830  Magyar 
— 1,640  Roman  catholic,  and  392  Jewish.  Four  schools  average  over  300 
pupils,  and  seven  have  less  than  100  each. 

Of  the  present  number  of  common  schools  in  Hungary  there  are  no  re- 
liable statistics.  It  may,  however,  be  said  generally  that  their  nnoiber 
.  has  somewhat  declined,  the  communities  not  being  required  by  law  to 
muntain  their  schools  and  therefore  permitting  them  to  go  to  decay — 
especially  in  the  Northern  and  Extern  portions  among  the  Ruthenss  and 
Wallachs. 

In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  the  overthrow  of  the  Austrian  systemwas  less 
violent  and  complete ;  the  foreign  teachers  were  removed  more  gradually, 
the  school  administratioTi  was  unchanged,  and  the  course  of  study  pre- 
pared by  the  diet  of  1861  for  all  institutions,  from  the  common  schools  to 
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lb«  projected  unWersity,  has  remained  inopenifJTe.  The  system  therefore 
of  Western  Austria,  introduced  in  1849  for  tho  intermediate  schools,  still 
remains  essentially  in  farce.  The  language  of  instruction  is  tho  Croatian, 
though  at  all  the  gynnaEiuins  and  at  the  real  school  at  Agram  the  Ger- 
man language  is  on  obligatory  study — as  is  a,ha  true  of  the  Italian  at  the 
real  school  at  Fiume.     There  are  four  complete  and  two  lower  gyranaai- 

•  uins,  with  72  teachcrd  and  1,116  students,  of  whom  99B  are  Roman  cath- 
oliCi  The  real  school  at  Agram  has  twelre  teachers  and  119  students. 
The  common  schools  remain  essentially  as  in  1860.  In  1863  there  were 
23  high  and  50S  trivial  schools.  At  202  schools  Sunday  instruction  to 
adults  was  also  given.  The  number  of  pupils  was  86,390,  the  attendance 
being  forty-fl7e  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  forty-three  per  cent,  of  tho  girls. 
In  the  language  of  instruction,  378  were  Croat,  7  German,  and  140  mixed 
— in  religion,  S94  Boman  catholic  and  IIG  Greek. 

Transylvania  severed  to  a  less  extent  its  connection  with  Western  Aus- 
tria. Of  the  modification  in  the  gymnasia!  course  of  study  enacted  by  the 
higher  authorities  of  the  several  denominations  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  most  important  was  that  making  instruction  in  the  geogra- 
phy and  history  of  Transylvania  more  detailed  in  its  character,  and  ad- 
mitting metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  into  the  two  higher  classes. 
The  Calvinist  institutions  varied  most  from  the  existing  arrangement. 
The  language  of  instruction  at  all  the  Lutheran  and  at  the  two  principal 

'  catholic  gymnasiums  is  German,  at  the  remainder  Magyar.  At  the  five 
complete  and  two  lower  Roman  Calholic  gymnasiums,  tho  one  Nj  reek 
catholic,  the  six  Lutheran,  and  the  one  unitarian,  there  were  in  1863,  207 
teachers,  and  3,170  students,  of  whom  83T  were  German,  1,151  Magyar, 
and  1,120  Wallach— 1,707  Roman  and  Greek  catholic,  697  evangelical, 
825  unitarian,  and  833  Greek  and  Armenian.  Of  the  complete  Greek 
gymnasium  and  the  six  Calvinist,  (the  gj'mnasial  courses  at  the  four  col- 
leges and  two  distinct  gymnasiums,)  no  statistics  are  given.  Maturity 
examinations  are  held  at  all  the  complete  gymnasiums. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  real  and  common  schools  of 
TransylvMtia.  The  former  have  retMned  essentially  their  earlier  organ- 
ization. The  four  Lutheran  schools  have  31  teachers  with  8G8  students. 
The  common  schools  in  the  Hungarian  and  Szeckler  districts,  left  to  the 
care  of  the  communities,  have  lost  much  that  should  have  been  preserved. 
A  complete  census  of  these  wu  made  in  160C. 
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IL    SCHOOLS  AS  THET  WEBB  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SUIT  AND  BErEBTT  TBABS  AdO. 


'Tmrr  to  SB.  DmoHT'B  school  at  obebnfield  htt.i^  taibftbld,  ot.* 
BoBTOH,  July  13th,  1790, 

Oh  mj  way  to  tbia  place  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  Re7.  Ur. 1  in  Con- 
necticut M/  ecquaiDtaDce  with  bim  began  at  Cambridge  duriog  the  late  war, 
and  I  was  verj  happy  to  renew  iC  He  now  teaches  an  academ;  coiuiMiDg  of 
sixteen  boyai  most  of  whom  board  in  bis  family.  He  prOTailed  upon  me  to  rest 
at  his  house  two  days,  both  of  wbich  1  apenC  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  I 
was  pleased  witb  Che  order  of  hla  Gimily.  Hia  wife  ia  a  pleasant  seuaible  wo- 
man, and  he  bas  three  promiging  children.  But  I  waa  pHndpally  struck  with 
his  manner  of  UacAing,  and  hia  bebaTior  to  his  scholars.  By  particular  Invita. 
tioa  I  went  into  his  school,  where  I  met  only  six  of  his  boya.  The  rest  were 
getting  their  lessons  under  trees  on  difforont  parts  of  bis  farm.  The  six  boys 
just  mentioned  composed  a  dass.  They  were  learning  geography.  Never  did 
I  hear  this  science  taught  in  such  an  agreeable  manner.  The  whole  class  sat 
down  beiore  bim,  and  the  lecture  was  alter  the  manner  of  a  conversation.  The 
teacher  eutertained  them  with  anecdotes  of  pUces,  picked  up  fhjm  modem  trav- 
ell,  all  of  which  were  new  to  me^  and  exU^mely  intereeCiog  to  young  people. 
The  class  asked  bim  queatioiiH,  which  he  answered  with  eiue  and  politeness. 
Id  short,  1  begao  to  think  I  saw  the  Ikther  of  a  ftrnily  talking  to  bis  children, 
nther  than  a  sohoolmaster  inabiicting  hia  boys.  Ailef  this  dasa  was  dlsmlsAed 
■  second  was  called,  who  said  a  lesson  in  the  same  easy  mauDer  upon  the  his- 
tray  of  Kngland.  A  third  class  coududed  the  exercises  of  the  forenoon  by  ex- 
hibitiDg  Bpedmens  of  their  skill  in  a  very  common  and  useful  gpecies  of  compo- 
■ilion.  They  had  been  made  lo  correspond  with  each  othtr,  and  their  letters 
were  examined  with  the  moat  scrupulous  exacbiess  by  their  master  in  gnuu- 
mar,  punctuation,  the  proper  place  for  capitals,  and  in  porspiiruity  of  expreeaion, 
I  reccdlect  he  found  bolt  with  only  one  of  this  clans,  and  that  nas  tor  not  pladng 
dots  orer  the  i  and  strtrites  across  the  t  as  often  as  those  letters  occurred  in  his 
p«ribrmaD<».  Such  omissioD^  be  said,  betray  haste  and  csrelessness,  and  lead 
gradnaUy  lo  the  writing  of  a  slovenly  and  unintelligible  hand. 

On  tbs  afienioon  of  tha  seoood  day  I  spent  with  Uiia  excelleat  man  his  whole 
0itfiOcJ  aocompaaled  hhn  inloliiB  meadow,  where  they  assisted  him  in  hauling 
htMne  his  bay,  and  secnring  it  in  hia  bamyatd.     In  our  walk  bome^  after  dM 

*  Ennei  froB  ■  IMur  writtn  "to  s  (Hud 
DUnnd  Aijliu  lad  C^wUu  HifuiH,  (I 
Modi  orWntiai." 

fnikkakhiAliMtHflHpntaUrlxWM  «Ht  tta  Bu*  oT  Sn.  ThnaAf  DwIfU,  •bo 
hti  tiK  ant  ranaitabk  prtnw  'tmi^mf  It  Il*v  Bathnd,  it  OnMMId  HDI  la  il«  ten  tirtlf 
Ml,  aa  a*  paM^Md  tal«WB  Nw  Y«>k  uul  BoMoo,  bMnn  lb*  jMn  178)  awl  1 W. 
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vrotk  oftha  day  wu  over,  he  gave  hb  boja  a  lecture  upon  ths  difibrent  kind* 
of  gTBSgM;  be  menlkaed  Ihe  time  of  the  first  tige  of  each  of  them  in  agricol- 
tore,  the  best  ni€thod«  of  cultivatiiig  then,  and  the  different  kinds  that  were 
moat  proper  for  diSbreot  oninlBU.  The  ronveraation  at  meaU  was  truly  deligbt- 
flal  and  instructing.  It  would  flU  a  Bmall  voluine  to  mention  aJl  the  neir  and 
tueftil  obeervatioiia  which  fell  thnn  him  at  his  table,  all  of  which  were  ealca- 
lalad  to  improve  the  understandingiH,  or  better  tbe  bearta  of  bis  pupils.  I  eball 
Onlj  mention  one  thing  which  struclc  me  yerj  agreeably.  He  read  a  chapter 
Id  tbe  Sew  Tetttamant  every  momiug,  and  one  in  the  Old  Testament  ereiy  eTea- 
ing,  aa  part  of  family  worship.  After  reading  a  chapter  in  the  evening,  he  ex- 
plained tbe  meaning  of  many  of  the  eeremoniea  of  tbe  Jewish  church,-  and 
showed  their  fulHllmeDt  in  the  biitoiy  of  our  Savionr,  or  in  some  of  the  doc- 
trines ofChristianity.  The  next  evening  be  examined  bis  scholars  upon  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  lecture.  Their  answera  were  extremely  pertioent  and 
MtlslkcCnry.  A  better  mode  could  not  be  deriaed  to  Instruct  young  people  in 
Uie  Christian  religion,  or  to  fhmisli  them  with  arguments  against  tlie  deLit» 

Beibre  i  parted  with  my  kind  host,  I  aalied  bim  whether  he  had  adopted  the 
idea  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Bush,  and  othens  respecting  the  inotility  of  tbe  deed 
laagaagea.  He  tdid  me  that  he  bad  adopted  it  in  part,  but  that  the  prejudioet 
of  his  countrymen  forbade  hia  banisbii^  those  languagea  entirely  {torn  bis 
■dKioL  He  said  that  be  bad  discovered  a  new  way  of  teaching  them,  end  tbU 
nooe  of  bis  boys  ever  spent  more  than  two  year8,In  learning  them.  He  added, 
that  he  thought  the  time  was  coming  when  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  teach  the 
JAtia  and  Oreek  langn^es  indiscriminately  in  our  schools,  aa  it  would  now  be 
to  oaTtgate  a  vessel  by  coasting  instead  of  a  magnet  •  •  •  • 
"BOARWKO  boubd"  i»  txrhoht. 

Ve  make  the  fallowing  extract  [h>m  a  little  pamphlet,  itluatralive  of  the  lile 
of  a  country  Bchoolmaater  bt  Vermont,  when  "  boarding  roand"  waa  practiced. 

Mmdoy. — Wmt  to  board  at  Ifr.  B 's;  had  a  baked  gander  fbr  dinner;. 

■oppoee  from  its  size,  the  thickness  of  the  skin  and  other  venerahle  appear- 
ances, to  have  been  one  of  the  first  aettlers  ofVermont;  made  a  slight  imprea- 
rion  on  the  patriarch's  breaet  Supper — cold  gander  and  potatoes ;  f»niily  con- 
alsting  of  the  man,  good  wife,  daughter  Peggy,  four  boys,  Fompey  the  dog,  and 
t  brace  of  cats ;  fire  built  in  the  square  room  about  nine  o'clock,  and  a  pile  of 
wood  lay  by  the  fireplace;  saw  Pet^y  scratch  faer  fingers,  and  couldn't  take 
the  hint;  felt  squeamish  about  tbe  stomsdi.  and  talked  of  going  to  bed;  P^gy 
looked  sullen,  and  put  out  the  fire  in  the  square  room;  went  Co  bed,  and 
breamed  of  having  eaten  a  quantity  of  stone  welL 

Tuaday. — Cold  gendw  for  break&at,  swamp  tea  and  some  nut  cake — thelattM 
some  consolation.  Dinner — the  legs,  Ac.,  of  the  gander,  done  up  warm — one 
nearly  dit'pHtchod.  Supper — the  other  leg,  Ac.,  cold;  went  to  bed  as  Peggy 
was  carrying  in  the  Are  to  the  square  room ;  dreamed  I  was  a  mud  turtle,  and 
got  on  my  back  and  could  not  get  over  again. 

Wedaaday.—CaJA  gander  for  breakfiut;  complained  of  sidniMS,  and  oould 
eat  notliing.  Dinner— wings,  Ac,  of  the  gander  wanned  up;  did  my  best  to 
destroy  them,  fbr  fear  Ihey  should  be  left  for  supper;  did  not  succeed;  dreaded 
■upper  all  the  afternoon.  Supper— hot  Johnny  cakes;  felt  greatly  revived; 
thought  I  had  got  dear  of  the  gander,  and  went  to  bed  for  a  good  night's  rest; 
disappointed;  very  oool  night,  and  couldn't  keep  warm  in  bed;  got  np  and 
stopped  tbe  broken  window  with  my  coat  and  vest ;  no  nse  j  trote  the  tip  of 
my  nose  and  one  ear  beibre  morning. 

TAoradoy. — Cold  gander  again;  wit  mudi  diaconnged  to  see  the  gander  not 
half  gone;  went  visiting  P>t  dinner  and  supper;  slept  abroad,  and  had  pleasant 
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Friday. — Break&Bt  abroad.    Dinner  M  Mr,  B 'b;  cold  jtaader  and  hot 

Ctoea^the  lacter  very  good ;  aW  Ibree,  aud  went  lo  scliool  quilo  contented. 
.  KT — cold  gander  and  no  potutiiea,  bread  heavy  and  dry ;  hud  tlie  headache 
■ud  couldn't  eat;  Peggy  mucli  concerned;  hod  a  Ore  built  in  the  equare  room, 
and  thoaght  she  and  I  hod  better  ait  there  out  of  the  noise ;  went  to  l>ed  eari;  j 
Peggy  thought  too  much  sleep  bad  for  the  headache. 

Saturday. — Cold  gojider  and  hut  ludian  Juhnny  cake;  did  Tery  well,  glad  to 
oome off  ao.  Dinner — cold  gander  again;  didn't  keep  school  Uiia  aTiemooD; 
w^ghed  and  found  I  had  lost  six  pounda  the  last  week;  grew  alBmed;  had  a 
talk  with  Ur.  B ,  and  concluded  I  had  boarded  oat  bia  sbare. 


BBHiKisciyces  or  schools  and  tbachbbs  ur  wilminotok,  delawabe. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mi»B  Elizabeth  Montgomery's  "Rem- 
iDiaceDces  of  Wilmington,"  (Del.,)  published  in  1851,  were  copied 
and  forwarded  by  Miss  M.  S.  Oilpin: — 

The  next  place  of  note  was  an  humble  Methodist  meetitig-house,  foauded  hj 
k  meek  and  lowly  people,  wiio  would  ahudder  at  the  Popish  name  of  a  church 
though  they  did  decorate  it  with  erergreens  on  Christmas,  and  kept  the  day  as 
a  r^giotu  FestivaL  It  boa  been  »o  often  enlarged  that  hardly  a  relic  of  the 
original  la  iett.  Sow  it  can  vie  with  many  buildings  in  large  cities,  and  ia  called 
"Adibaiy  Cliurch." 

We  must  not  pass  this  primitive  place  of  worsbip  without  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  John  Thelwell,  its  devoted  patron  from  its  early  dawn,  and  (with  his  worthy 
wife)  iaithful  unto  death.  It  would  be  easier  for  ua  to  say  what  he  did  not  tban 
to  recount  bis  numerous  duties.  He  was  a  ruler,  an  ezhorter,  and  an  efflcieot 
dasi-leadcr  with  theso  people.  He  was  clerk  of  the  maiicet  too,  and  once  he 
weighed  a  woman's  butter  which  was  wanting  in  balance,  and  was  about  to 
lake  away  the  basket.  She  tieing  near-«ight«d,  and  be  having  but  one  eye,  she 
look  the  advantage  by  daubing  a  pound  in  the  other  eye,  and  thus  made  off 
with  her  offecta. 

He  held  the  ofBce  of  bell-man  lh>ni  time  immemorial  as  crier.  Many  at  this 
day  remember  Daddy  Thelwel)  and  bis  big  bell,  tingling  as  he  passed,  and 
warning  the  bargesses  to  attend  their  meeting  in  the  little  town  chamber  over 
the  end  of  the  lower  market-house.  Those  are  yet  living  who  heard  tlie  joyful 
Bound  ofbia  old  bell  ringing  in  their  eai;^  aroumng  them  (torn  repose,  his  voice 
echoing  loud  and  long,  " Cornwallia iB  takenl"  Gould  you  believe,  after  b^ng 
&ithfiil  to  all  these  duties,  he  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  and  of  some  note,  too] 
The  more  ancient  bombook,  scaroely  now  rememt>ered,  became  out  of  nae 
in  this  country,  and  ceased  to  be  imported  from  En^nd  when  we  undertook 
to  teach  ourseives  learning  after  the  BevolatioD.  It  was  aoon  below  our  ex- 
pectations, for  it  only  contained  the  alphabetic  letters,  tbe  unmerela  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  These,  bstened  on  a  small  thin  board,  alx>ut  the  wze  of  a  small 
qteUiog-book  page,  were  securely  nailed  to  it  wiUi  a  strip  of  bright  brass  fbr  a 
margin,  and  covered  irith  a  plata  oTbora  so  transparent  as  lo  render  the  text 
dearly  to  be  read,  yet  hlly  defended  from  the  unwashed  Qngera  of  the  pufnlB. 
One  of  the  British  poeta  has  immortalized  this  elemantaiy  guide  to  all  the  Altura 
learning  of  our  advanoed  age : 

Hall,  ancient  book,  tuoet  venerable  code, 

Leaming'i  flrat  cradle  and  its  last  abode ; 

The  bnge  nnnamber'd  volumes  which  we  aaa, 

By  lazy  plagiarists  are  stolen  from  tbee; 
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But  ftiture  times  to  thy  gufflciect  store 


IB  er  prKBume  it 


Tliee  will  I  Biiig  in  liomely  waiiiBcot  bound. 
The  goldca  vtrge  enmiiipaaaliig  around, 
Tile  raitliful  horn  in  lioiiC  from  age  lo  age 
Freserviog  thy  invaluable  page. 

But  the  intrudiDg;  Bucceaaor  to  teacb  the  alphabet,  spelling:,  reading  and  gmin- 
mar,  waa  Dilworth'a  gpelliDg-book,  with  amall  print,  like  worn  out  newspaper 
tjf^.  Tlie  present  generation  would  not  now  stud;  such  dim  liglita. 
At  tha  foot  of  Quslier  Hill  Mr.  Tlielwiill  had  comini!nc«d  teaching,  but  was 
'  HOOD  promoted  to  the  little  eenato  chanil>er  over  the  market-house,  aud  Ihi^  at 
the  comer  of  King  and  Third  atreeta,  was  long  his  mom.  Moat  boye  and  girla 
were  his  pupils,  at  least  during  a  pnrt  of  their  Bchool-dnys.  The  baja'  entrance 
waa  front,  tlie  girls'  up  an  alley.  Even  in  tliose  primitive  days  there  were  some 
UDruly  chiidren;  but  he  adhered  most  strictly  to  the  tetter  of  Solomon's  advice, 
and  "  never  spared  the  rod."  Tlie  rattan  or  ferule  aeemed  to  bo  in  perpetual 
motion,  and  were  as  common  in  hla  aemioair  aa  gymnaatica  at  this  day,  and 
woe  lo  the  bof  mounted  to  receive  tlie  reward  of  hia  eiploita  or  omisaional 
Butwondroua  strange  if  after. such  an  exiiibition  he  should  return  to  school 
iubdued.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for,  that  independence  was  not  fully  undei^ 
stood  in  the  young  Republic     Certainly  It  was  not  carried  out  as  in  this  day. 

The  Bible  was  used  for  the  senior  class,  and  also  Gough's  Arithmetic,  with 
sums  in  simple  division  that  would  fill  a  hirge  date,  and  puzzle  many  a  brain, 
Mid  oauae  showers  oftean.  Thia  school  was  opened  every  morning  by  prayer 
and  singing  a  hjipo. 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knewj 

'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  times  and  tides  presage^ 

And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  ho  could  gUBgc 

But  paat  ia  all  Ilia  fame.     The  very  spot 

Where  many  a  time  he  triumphod  is  forgot. 

Miss  Debby  Thelwell,  the  eldest  daughter,  assisted  and  kept  the  girls  In  or- 
der; she  waa  a  very  worthy  woman,  but  with  no  literary  pretensions.  Miss 
PoUy  rarely  entered;  she  was  timid  and  more  reflned.  After  the  father's  death 
the  sisters  united  and  taught  young  children  Ibr  many  years,  until  this  worthy 
Gimily  were  removed  by  death  from  useful  employment 

On  the  northeast  comer  of  Second  street  was  a  school  of  long  standhig  ibr 
girls- 
There,  in  her  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  mistress  taught  her  little  school; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  ieemed  to  trace 
The  day's  disaaters  in  her  morning  fitce. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Way  was  a  oeletnated  teacher  of  needle-worfc,  m>  important 
Ibr  misses  In  those  timei  that  even  the  art  of  shirt-making  was  Btricfly  attraided 
to,  and  fltUng  and  catting  were  taught  here  with  Deatneag  and  care.     Moat  of 
the  older  females,  brou^t  up  In  this  town,  bave  been  ber  pupila. 

Mis.  Way  was  a  very  respectable  and  worthy  woman;  aha  bad  received  to. 
educatiop  superior  to  moqt  womeo  of  her  day,  and  wm  endowed  with  a  strong 
mind  and  sliict  prindplea  of  morality,  yet  on  Itrltahle  tnnper  waa  a  drawback 
to  her  naelhlnefls,  and  it  was  annoying  to  aame  of  hw  pupils.    She  was  a  diao- 
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plmariui  ortlw  old  achool,  and  strictly  adhered  to  the  viae  kinft'a  advice.  A 
bunch  of  awiKhes  or  cat-o'iiinetaila  were  freely  used  to  correct  llie  nauglitj. 

Leutliar  BpeolacleB  were  worn  for  (.llgliwd  work.  Much  allenUoa  wag  paid 
to  the  poailion,  Tor  iT  llie  heud  lecoed  down,  Jamestown-nreod  burs  strung  on 
t*p«  vera  ready  Tor  &  necklace,  or  IT  a  peraon  ilooped,  a  ateale  was  at  hand. 
This  was  the  length  of  the  iraiat,  and  held  up  tlie  chin  by  a  piece  extending 
round  the  neck,  and  a  sirap  condned  it  down.  It  was  not  very  conirortable  to 
tbe  wearer,  though  fitted  lo  make  the  "  crooked  ways  straight,"  but  a  morocco 
spider  wont  on  the  back,  coufioed  to  the  shouldera  by  a  belt,  was  more  ubusL 
■  The  celebrated  painwr,  Benjamin  West,  had  been  the  companioo  of  Mra. 
Way's  childhood  and  youth.  Ab  absent  friends,  they  kept  up  a  ccrroepondeoc* 
in  age,  and  it  aeomed  much  pleiiHuro  lo  her  to  relate  anecdotea  of  liis  cariy  days. 

Isaac  Hendnckson,  of  Swedish  descent,  and  then  one  of  tlio  most  respectable 
shipping  merchants,  married  her  only  daugliter,  a  liandsume  and  lurely  woman, 
and  highly  oateemed.  He  owned  the  oppoaite  comer  where  tliej  lived.  Mm. 
Way  WM  agi'd,  and  had  declined  teacliing  to  live  with  her  daugliltr.  Ucr  only 
■on,  a  young  physician,  was  also  an  inmate  of  this  family.  Mra.  H.  and  the 
Doclnr  both  fell  victims  to  the  yellow  fever  of  1799.  This  sore  calamity 
"brought  down  her  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

BCHOOL  UFE   IK   RHODS  l8L4ia>. 

Dr.  Channing  thus  describes  the  discipline  of  the  dane  school  of  his  boyhood 
in  Newport,  R.  I,  (1760-1794:) 

"I  was  a  little  amused  witli  the  objection  which  yOQ  say  the e  made  to 

your  proposed- school,  that  you  wanl  those  essential  quslifleutions  of  a  teacher 
— gray  hairs  and  spectacles.  This  objection  brought  back  to  my  mind  the  ven- 
erable schoolmistress  under  whose  caro  my  intant  fscullies  were  unfo'ded.  She, 
Indeed,  would  have  suited  the s  to  a  hair.  Her  nose  waa  peculiarly  privi- 
leged and  honored,  for  it  bore  fuw  spectacles.  The  locks  which  strayed  ttoia 
her  close  mob-cap  were  moat  evidently  the  growth  of  other  times.  8lie  sat  in  a 
laige  eaay'Chair.  and,  unlike  the  insect  forms  of  modem  days,  she  ailed  the  ca- 
pacious seat.  Uer  title  was  Mudain,  a  title  which  she  exclusively  enjoyed. 
When  wo  entered  her  door  we  kissed  our  hands,  and  Madam  was  the  first  word 
which  escaped  our  lips.  But  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  Uiat  there  waa 
nothing  but  a  title,  and  spectacles,  and   gray  locks  to  insure  our   respect. 

Uadam  was  wiser  than  the s.    She  did  not  trust  chiefiy  to  age.     Oo  the 

Tight  arm  of  her  ea-iy-chair  there  reclined  what  to  common  eyes  appeared  only 
a  king,  round  stick;  bnt  so  piercing  waa  its  vision,  so  quick  its  hearing,  so  rapid 
its  motions,  so  suddenly  did  it  reach  the  whispering  or  idle  delinquent,  that 
Ovid,  had  he  known  it,  wonld  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  trace  it,  by  many 
a  strange  metamorphosis,  back  to  Argils,  or  some  other  watchllil,  sleepless 
being  of  ancient  mythology.  We,  trembling  wights,  were  satiijfled  with  feel- 
ing, and  bad  no  curiosity  to  explore  its  hidden  properties.  Do  you  ask  whero 
tbui  mystorioas  wand  is  to  be  found  7  I  fear  it  is  irrecoverably  lost.  The  storm 
of  revolution,  which  has  so  lately  pas)>ed  over  us,  not  coolenlcd  with  breaking 
the  sceptres  and  hurling  down  the  tlironea  of  monarchs,  borat  into  the  schotd- 
iDom,  and  Madam's  title  and  rod  ivei«  swept  away  in  the  geoenl  deeolatioo." 

As  he  grew  older  William  was  advanced  to  the  boarding  and  day  schod  of 
Ifr.  Bogov,  which  waa  conudared  the  best  in  tbe  town,  and  indeed  bad  ao  higb 
«  reputation,  that  bi^  ftom  a  distance,  espedally  fton  Oie  Bonth,  were  lant 
to  hh  diargfl.  It  was  tbe  habit  of  that  time  to  use  flogging  as  the  ctanmon 
penalty,  and  no  master  would  then  have  reqmnded,  as  all  good  ones  must  now 
do,  to  tbe  words  of  Togel: — "When  we  teachers  beoome  fUlly  compelMit  to 
onrwoikthoiieoeiri^oroorparMlpnniibinentwiUoMMaUDgrtiHr.''    TUafa 
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mentlcined  becnuse  it  is  cortain  that  what  he  then  experienced  oatreged  htM 
sensitive  honor,  and  served  to  arouse  tl:e  Feeling  of  indiginatiOQ  against  uaj 
form  of  violence  used  toward  children  wliich  grew  so  strong  in  him  in  later 
years.  lie  would  often  tell  an  anecdote  of  a  little  boj  in  school  trying  to  shield 
with  his  arms  a  larger  one  wboni  tlie  master  was  about  to  whip.  The  contrMt 
of  the  great  lieartwitb  tlie  small  physical  power,  the  noble  poeitioa  of  the  jouDg 
reoionatraiit  Hgain^t  tjmiiny,  produced  an  indelible  impreasioD  upon  his  child- 
ish Imaginaliun,  and  made  the  severity  of  tlie  leacher  and  the  quurreliug  of  tlie 
cbildreo  delcslabie  and  hideous.* 

Judge  Sti-iry,  in  a  letter  U>  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Channing  on  the  infiuencs 
which  surrounded  tiiat  eminent  man  in  liis  college  caraet  at  Hward  between 
lT91and  1798,  writes: 

Youcipresna  desire  "to  obtain  pome  geneml  views  of  the  drcumiitances 
under  which  the  sludents  lived."  I  believe  that  this  can  be  best  dune  by  giv- 
ing you  a  brief  skeicli  ol'  ilie  state  of  college,  and  the  relation  nhlcli  tlie  stu- 
dents h^d  with  tlie  exixtilig  college  government.  Things  are  so  tdiicIi  changed 
siiKe  thut  it  is  somrwhal  difltcult  to  realize  all  the  inOueticea  which  ihen  sur- 
rounded them.  In  tlie  tin>l  place  as  (o  Itie  course  of  studies.  It  was  hr  more 
conflucd  and  limiled  than  at  present.  In  Greeic  we  studied  Senophon's  Ano- 
)>fl«s  and  a  few  books  of  the  Iliad;  in  Latin,  Sallust  and  a  few  boflk<i  of  Livy; 
in  MntheciiBticR,  SauDderHon's  Algebra  and  a  work  on  AriihmeCic;  in  Natural 
Fliilosopiiy,  Knfleld's  Naiui-a]  Pliilosopliy  and  Ferguson's  Astronomy ;  in  Rhet- 
oric, an  abrid)!:nicDt  ofUhiir's  Lectures  and  the  article  on  Rhetoric  in  the  "Pt«- 
ceptor;"  in  Uetuphysics,  Watt's  Logic  and  Locke  on  the  Human  Uuderstand- 
ini;;  in  History.  Mlllot's  (Yemenis;  in  Theoloiiy,  Doddridge's  Lectures;  in 
grammatical  studies,  Lowth's  Grammar.  I  btlieve  thli  is  near  Ihh  whole,  if  not 
the  whole,  coame  of  our  KjsteniHlical  studies.  The  college  library  was  at  that 
time  tiir  less  comprelicusive  and  suited  to  the  wants  of  students  thnn  at  present. 
It  was  not  as  easily  accce^ble,  and,  indeed,  was  not  frequented  by  them.  Nn 
modem  lungwige  waa  tuuglil  except  French,  and  that  only  one  day  in  tbe 
week  hy  a  non-resident  instructor. 

The  mcnns  of  knowledge  (rom  external  sources  was  very  limited.  The  intM- 
conrse  between  us  and  foreign  countries  was  infrequent,  and  I  might  almost  aay 
that  we  had  no  means  of  access  to  any  literature  and  science  except  the  En- 
glisli.  Kven  in  respect  to  this  we  had  little  more  titan  a  semi-anuual  importa- 
tion ot  the  moat  common  works,  and  a  few  copies  supplied  and  snlii^Sed  the 
market.  The  English  periodicals  were  then  few  in  number,  and  I  do  not  re- 
Biember  any  one  tliat  wua  read  by  tlia  students  Mcept  the  Monthly  Magazine^ 
(the  old  Monthly,}  and  that  was  read  but  by  a  few.  I  have  spoken  of  our  semi- 
annual importBiiona.  and  it  is  literally  true,  that  two  ships  only  plied  as  regu- 
lar packets  between  Boston  and  London,  one  in  the  Spring  and  one  in  the  Aa- 
ttmin,  and  their  arrival  waa  an  era  in  our  college  life. 

in  respect  t^  academical  intercourse  the  students  had  literally  none  that  WM 
not  purely  official  except  with  each  otiier.  The  different  claesea  were  almost 
,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  cold  reserve  generally  prevailed  between  them. 
The  aystcm  of  "  Qigging  "  (as  it  waa  called)  was  juat  tlien  dying  out,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  my  own  clnsa  wits  the  first  that  was  not  compelled  to  perfbnn  this 
drudgeij  at  the  command  of  the  Senior  class  in  tlie  most  humble  services.  Tbe 
students  had  no  cunntction  whatsoever  with  the  inhabitaola  of  Cambridge  by 
private  social  visits.  There  was  none  between  the  femilieaof  the  president  and 
professors  of  the  collef^  and  the  students.  The  regime  of  the  old  school  in 
manners  and  habits  then  prevailed.  The  president  and  professors  were  never 
approached  except  in  the  muKt  formal  way  and  upon  oEBciol  occamons;  and  in 
the  college  yard  (if  I  remember  rightly)  no  student  wag  pormitied  to  be  with 
his  bat  on  if  one  of  the  professors  was  there. 

•  HmoIi  af  WUUu  BIteCT  Ctaataf,  VoL  I,  p.  M. 
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Charles  Hoolb,  aa  eminent  schoolmaster  in  his  day,  and  the 
uithor  of  at  least  twenty-four  contribntions  to  the  ped^ogical  lit- 
erature of  the  English  language,  was  born  in  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
in  1610.  After  receiving  bis  elementary  training  in  the  free  school 
of  his  native  place  under  Robert  Doughtie,  a  Cantabrigian  of  high 
reputation,  he  proceeded  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  OD  the  advice  of  hie  kinsman.  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  where 
he  earned  the  reputation  of  a  superior  scholar  in  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  and  in  philosophy.  Ailer  receiving  the 
decree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  commenced  teaching  in  1633-in  Lin- 
GolDshire,  and  in  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  and  acquired  from  the  start 
con^derable  note  in  his  vocation,  and  about  1649  he  was  invited  to 
London  by  several  noted  citizens  to  start  a  private  gramrnar  school, 
first  in  Redcrosa  Lane,  and  afterward  (1051)  in  Token  liouse  Garden 
in  Lothliury  near  the  Royal  Excfaaage,  nhere,  according  to  Wood, 
"  tiie  generality  of  the  youth  under  him  were  instructed  to  s  mira- 
cle.*' He  afterward  removed  to  Montmouthshire  on  the  urgent 
request  of  some  of  his  old  London  patrons,  but  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  result,  he  accepted  a  prebendship  in  the  clmrch  in  Lincoln 
offered  him  by  Bishop  Sanderson,  and  soon  after  became  rector  of 
Stock  Billerica,  near  Chelmsford  in  Esses,  where  he  died  March  7, 
1668,  and  *'  was  hnried  in  the  chancel  of  the  chnrch,  under  an  arch 
in  the  wall,  near  the  communion  table,"  according  to  Wood. 

Mr.  Hoolc  published  in  1633  "Fueriles  Confabulatiuncnls,  dec. ;" 
in  1637  he  composed  "The  Usher's  Duty;  or  a  Platform  of  Teach- 
ing Lily's  Grammar,"  and  "The  New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of 
Teaching,"  which  were  printed  in  1659,  together  with  a  little  treat- 
ise entitled  "The  Petty-Schoole " — which  together  throw  more 
light  on  the  old  and  the  improved  methods  of  teaching,  than  any 
one  publication  of  that  period  which  has  come  to  our  notice.  In 
1663  he  published  "Phraseological  Pueriles,  &c.-"  and  in  1654 
hia  "  Grammar  in  lAtin  and  E^lish  in  foar  part*,"  firnt  intended 
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for  the  use  of  Iiis  private  grainmar  school,  but  ivhich  passed  throngh 
eeveral  editions  on  the  reeoiniiienJatiDti  of  Dr,  Sandersou  and  others, 
of  bt^iag  "  the  ahortest,  orderlieet,  and  plainest,  for  ease  both  of 
master  and  scholars,  that  has  been  then  extant." 

Hoole  was  one  of  the  pioneer  educators  of  hie  centnry;  with 
otbors,  he  labored  to  improve  the  eleiiiciitarj'  school  by  composing 
and  publishing  a  "  Plain  and  Eaxy  Primer  for  Children  wlierein  the 
Pictures  of  Beasts  and  Birds  for  each  Letter  in  the  Alphabet  are 
act  down,  &c.,''  and  by  tmnsUting  and  publishing  in  1659  the  "Or- 
bia  SensiiJilium  Pictus  "  of  Comcniiis,  under  the  title  of  "  Tlie  Visi- 
ble World  ;  or  a  Picture  or  Nomenclature  of  all  the  Chief  ITiings 
that  are  in  ihe  World,  and  of  Mun's  Employments  therein " — 
"adorned  witii  pictures,  to  make  children  understand  it  the  better." 
The  preface  anticipates  many  of  the  ^rgnmenU  advanced  two  hun- 
dred years  later  in  favor  of  Object  Teaching,  as  will  be  seen  by  tbeee 
extracts.  ^ 

Tlie  CuUiBoiioa  of  Purapiioa  mid  Concepiion. — "The  ground  of  tb  is  busmees  1^ 
UiHt  ^cusual  objects  maj  be  rightl}'  presented  to  tlio  senses,  for  fear  tljcy  may 
nut  1)0  n.<ceived.  I  ta,j,  and  taj  it  agaip  aloud,  that  this  last  is  dia  fouuilatiua 
of  ail  tho  rbBt.  Now  there  in  nuthiug  in  the  uuderatandiugl  wlik-h  was  not 
beforo  ia  the  senBe ;  aiid  tbereibre  to  exercise  Ibe  seaseB  woil  about  the  right 
pcrtfiving  tlio  diffcrencea  of  tbings,  wiil  bo  to  hiy  the  grouoda  for  all  wisdom 
and  all  wisu  discourse;  whieli,  het.'au.'ie  it  is  LVminoulj  negluotud  iu  auhuols,  aud 
the  things  wliich  are  to  be  learned  are  offered  to  scliolare  without  beiug  under- 
gCood  or  being  rightl}'  ptvsenled  to  the  seDxeH.  it  comeCh  to  paiis  that  the  work 
of  leaching  and  leanuufi;  goeth  lieavilj  ouward,  and  atTordeth  little  benetlt." 

The  Umla-alaiuling  to  Ixs  cuUivakd  as  v?cU  aa  tlie  Hanory. — '*  Jfor  to  iwiok  up 
man;  words  in  memory,  of  thingn  not  conceived  in  the  mind,  is  to  (111  Ijju  bead 
with  eniply  imagi nations,  and  (o  uiuke  the  learner  aioro  to  aiiniire  tlie  mullitviile 
and  canct}',  aud  tberoby  to  bwonio  diacuuru^-d,  tliuD  to  care  to  treat'UTu  tbem 
np,  in  hop<«  to  gain  mote  knowledge  of  what  they  mean.  Deneend  to  the  veiy 
boicom  of  whut  ia  taught,  and  pmi-eed  as  uutura  itself  doth,  io  an  orderly  way; 
Brat  lo  extri^iiie  the  senses  well,  by  rejircseuting  their  olyecta  to  tbem,  and  then 
to  f.i^ti'u  upon  tlio  inlellect,  bj  improsi^ing  the  flist  notions  of  things  uiwu  it, 
and  linking  them  one  to  another  by  a  ratioual  discouiEe.  Miiising  lliia  way, 
we  lio  teach  ebildreo  »8  we  do  parrots,  to  speak  they  know  not  wimt," 

L^s^ii.ii  I'ith  Tail  Ol-jfls. — "Since  some  things  can  not  bo  pklarai  oil  vMi 
ink,  for  this  reaaoa  it  were  to  be  wialied,  that  things  ntre,  and  not  easy  to  be 
niL't  willi  wiihal  at  home,  miyilit  be  kept  ready  in  every  great  scho<ri,  that  tbejr 
may  bo  showed  also,  as  often  aa  any  words  are  to  be  made  of  them  to  the 
scholars.  Thus  at  last  this  school  would  indeed  become  a  school  of  things  ob- 
rioUB  lo  the  senses,  aud  an  entrance  to  the  school  inKUeotual."  Is  not  the  germ 
of  Peataloraianism  here?  Tlie  words  "piclured  out'*  are  put  in  itahcs  by  our- 
setres  lo  call  ntlention  to  the  old  u?e  of  this  now  popular  phrase. 

Ux  of  Picloriai  Ilhislraiioru. — "  Pictures  are  the  representations  of  all  visible 
tilings  of  the  whole  world.  Such  a  dress  may  entwe  witty  childroit,  that  Xhnf 
may  not  conceit  a  torment  lo  t>e  in  the  school    For  it  is  apparent  tfaatcbUdm^ 
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ncn  from  tbeir  InSuic;  almost,  are  delighted  with  pictures.  And  it  wQl  be  Ttrj 
well  worth  the  paint  to  have  brtiught  to  paa^  tbat  Bcare^rowB  omj  be  tak^ 
•wv  one  of  Wiadom'a  ganlelu." 

Utt  if  Sackbaari, — But  little  ia  said  on  tbisiriececf  aohool  apparatus.  It  Is, 
bowerer,  intsreetiDg  to  know  that  in  a  descripljon  of  a  sdiool,  writlen  two  can- 
tniies  since,  this  oaeftd  a4jui>ct  Ibr  illustration  it  noticed.  Comeniua  aaya: 
"Some  things  are  writ  down  before  them  with  cAoU  od  a  table.  Tbil  DOtiM 
would  not  have  beco  so  satisbctory  as  it  is,  but  there  aocompoBin  the  deecrip- 
tlott  a  "  copper  cu^"  and  there  we  see  Qpoa  the  wall  a  blackboard,  as  large  as  a 
window,  with  a  disigmn  chalked  upon  it. 

On  the  point  of  iSuttraUm  we  ma;  add,  "The  Judgment  of  Mr.  HsEekiah 
Toodward,  sametiiiM  an  eminent  schoolmaster  in  London.  Certain!;  the  use 
of  im^Ee  or  repreaeotationa  Is  great ;  if  we  could  make  our  words  as  legible  to 
-  children  as  (nctum  are,  their  information  therelkim  would  be  quickened  and 
■nrer.    But  so  we  can  not  do,  though  we  must  do  what  we  can." 

MaMm  vuM  hart  SfmptUhy  wiA  Ok  capaiMa  oj  the  AMrm  mider  buiractvM. 
"A  Bcfaoolmaster  had  need  to  bend  hie  wits  to  come  within  the  oompoaa  of  a 
diild's  capadlies  of  six  or  seTen  years  of  age,  and  to  make  that  they  may  learn 
with  M  much  delight  and  willingness,  as  himself  would  teach  with  dexterity 
and  ease.  And  because  any  good  thing  Is  the  better,  being  the  more  com- 
municated, I  have  herehi  imHalad  a  child,  who  is  fbrward  to  impart  to  others 
what  himself  hsa  well  liked." 

Phonic  Mdhod  of  HacUa;  to  Btad,—"  It  wOl  allbrd  a  derios  fbr  learning  to 
read  more  easily  than  heretofbre.  espedally  having  a  ^mbolical  alplnbet  set 
before  i^  to  wit,  tbe  duncters  of  the  aeveral  letters,  with  the  image  of  that 
creature  whose  voice  that  letter  goeth  about  to  imitate,  pictured  by  it  For  the 
young  a  i  c  scholar  will  easily  remember  the  firrm  of  every  durader  by  the 
very  looking  at  the  creature,  till  the  imagination  being  strengthened  by  use,  can 
readily  afford  all  things." 

It  may  be  oeceaaaiy  to  explain,  that  what  Comeufua  calls  the  "force  of  ever^ 
diaracter  "  is  obtained  from  wrta  denoting  the  actions  of  animals,  instesd  tX 
from  nowu  as  is  now  the  general  practice.  A  series  of  "  copper  cuts  "  is  given 
lot  this  purpose,  called  "AUvely  and  vocal  Alphabet" 

^stk»  and  7Vatnm)i. — "  Becanee  the  first  tasks  of  leamera  ought  to  be  little 
and  single,  we  have  Ailed  this  first  book  of  iraining  one  up  to  see  a  thing  of 
bimeel^  with  nothing  but  rudiments^  that  i^  with  the  chief  of  things  and  words, 
or  with  tbe  grounds  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  whole  language,  and  of  all  oar 
undMManding  about  things."  Tbe  reader  will  obaerve  that  the  word  "  train- 
ing "  is  used  in  predsely  the  same  sense  as  by  modem  educalioDists. 

The  UKtamae  of  bare  Svla  (^  Grammar. — "Tou  tbat  have  the  care  of  little 
c)uld^et^  do  not  trouble  their  thoughts  and  clog  their  memories  with  bsre  gram- 
mar radiments,  which  tn  them  are  harsh  in  getting,  and  fluid  in  retaining;  be- 
cause, indeed,  to  them  they  s^if^  nothing,  but  a  mere  swimming  notion  of  a 
general  term,  whidi  they  know  not  what  it  meaneth,  till  they  comptehend  par- 
ticniaia.  Tornilee,ooDsiatii%of  getienllliea^aredeliTBred,a8lmay  say,  at  the 
third  band,  pienuDing  first  the  things  aod  then  the  words  to  b«  already  appre- 
hended, touching  which  they  are  made." 

nacha't  mtirt  Dtpmiaite  vpoK  God's  Seuing. — "  And  I  pray  God,  the  foun- 
tain and  giver  of  aU  wiadom,  that  bath  bestowed  upon  oa  this  gift  of  teaching 
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■o  b>  iiupira  and  direct  aa  bj  bis  graM,  that  we  maj  train  up  difldreu  in  tug 
fear,  and  in  ttie  knowledge  of  Hia  Son  Jesua  CliriBt  our  Lord;  and  then,  no 
doubt,  our  teacMng,  and  tbeir  learning  of  other  things  Bubordinate  lo  these, 
iritl  bj  the  aasifltance  ot  His  Slewed  Spirit  make  (hem  able  and  willing  to  do 
Him  &ithlul  serrice  both  In  Church  and  Comnion wealth,  aa  lonj;  aa  thej  Ure 
hei^  that  ao  tbej  ma^  be  eternally  biened  with  Bim  hereafter.  Thia  I  tieaeech 
jou  beg  Ibr  Die  and  mine,  aa  I  ahall  daily  do  for  70a  and  yooni,  at  the  throne  oT 
Qod'a  heavenly  grace ;  and  remain  while  I  live  reedy  b>  rarve  you,  aa  I  trulj 
.love  and  houor  jou,  and  labor  willingly  in  the  aama  proreBaion  wiih  yon. 
From  my  acbool  in  Lotlibury,  London,  Jan,  2&tb,  16GB. 

Cbableb  Hoole." 
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CbaptibL — MiKaduldtiiaii  it  helped  i»  the  Jinl prommeiation  of  hie  ktlen, 

H7  aim  being  to  discorer  the  old  Art  oT  Teadiing  School,  uid  how  it  maj  be 
improTad  in  every  pftrt  auimble  to  the  years  and  capacities  of  auch  children  aa 
•re  now  commODlf  laagbl,  I  shall  first  begin  017  discouree  concerning  a  Pettj 
School ;  and  here  or  elsewhere  I  aliall  not  busy  myself  or  reader  about  wbaC  a 
child  of  an  extraordinary  towardlineaa,  and  liarmg  a  teacher  at  home,  may  at- 
titin  unto,  and  in  how  short  a  space,  but  only  show  how  a  multitude  of  vadoua 
«ita  may  be  taught  all  together  with  abuodance  of  profit  and  delight  to  every 
one,  which  is  the  proper  and  mala  work  of  our  ordinary  schoolg. 

Whereas,  Bien,  it  Is  naual  in  cities  and  greater  towns  to  put  cbiklrea  to  scbool 
About  ibur  or  fire  years  of  age,  and  in  country  villages,  beoauae  of  Airther  dis- 
tance, not  till  about  six  or  seven,  I  conceive  the  sooner  a  child  is  put  to  school 
the  better  it  ia,  both  to  prevent  ill  habits  which  are  got  by  play  and  idleness, 
and  to  innm  bim  betimes  to  afibct  learning  and  well  doing;  Not  to  say,  bow 
the  great  nncertunty  of  parents'  livea  should  make  them  careflil  of  their  chil- 
dren's Gwly  education,  which  ta  like  to  be  the  best  part  of  their  patrimony, 
whatever  good  thing  else  they  may  leave  Ihem  in  this  world. 

'  I  observe  that  betwixt  three  and  fbur  years  of  age  a  child  hath  great  propen- 
sity to  peep  into  a  book,  and  then  is  (he  most  seasonable  time  (if  conveniences 
nay  be  had  othqrwiae)  for  him  to  begin  to  learn ;  and  though  perhaps  then  be 
can  not  speslc  so  very  distinctly,  yet  the  often  pronnnciaticn  of  his  letters  will 
be  a  meana  to  help  his  speech,  especially  if  one  take  notice  in  what  organ  or  lii- 
strument  be  Is  most  deliBCtlve,  and  exercise  him  chiefly  in  those  tetters  whicb 
bdong  onto  it 

Now  there  are  five  organs  or  insDomenta  of  speech,  in  the  right  hitting  of 

■  TIh  bOmriac  lii  eoftf  af  tiM  orifjial  lltli  |i*fc>- 

PKT¥-BCHOOIJt 


daDr)  acflDTdhif  t# 
tin  Nn  Hiiw. 

Bja  a. 

iOJTDOJV. 
a\jF.  T.liTJiUmatit 
Ikl  OfWO  Urtgwn  tl  PHb 
Cliaidi  TiH,  loss. 
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whicti,  as  Uie  brestti  movetb  rram  within  throagh  the  montl,  a  tme  pronanda- 
tion  of  eveiy  lAter  \t  made,  vii.,  tbe  hpa,  tlie  teeth,  the  tongue^  the  rooror  the 
tnouth,  and  the  throat;  aoi:OTiliDg  to  which  if  one  rank  the  Iwentjr-foor  letlera 
of  our  English  alphabet,  he  shall  Bnd  that  A,  E,  I,  0,  U  proceed  bj  degrees 
{torn  the  throat,  along  betwixt  the  tongue  Bad  tbe  roof  of  th«  moath  to  tbe  lip* 
contracted,  and  that  T  is  somewhat  like  I,  being  proDounced  with  other  letters ; 
but  If  it  be  named  h;  itself  it  [equiretb  aonte  moUoDorthelipa.  B,  F,  If,  P,  W, 
and  T  coQWoanta  belong  (o  the  lipt,  C,  S,  X,  Z  to  the  teeth,  D,  L,  N,  T,  R  to 
tbe  tongoe,  B,  H,  E,  Q  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Bat  the  sweet  and  natund 
pBoaaaciatJoQ  of  them  i«  gotten  rather  b7  imitation  than  precept,  and  tberetbre 
the  teacher  muat  be  careful  to  give  erei?  letter  iu  distinct  and  dear  sound,  that 
the  cliild  may  get  it  from  liis  voice,  and  be  sure  to  make  the  child  open  hia 
month  wall  as  he  utlereth  a  letter,  leat  otherwiaa  be  drown  or  binder  the  aonnd 
of  it.  For  I  hare  heard  some  foreignere  to  blame  ua  EngUehmen  for  neglecting 
thu  meiu)  to  a  plain  and  andible  speaking,  saying,  that  the  cause  whj  we  geo- 
erally  do  not  speak  bo  full;  na  they,  proceeded  Chnn  an  ill  habit  of  mumbling, 
which  children  got  at  their  first  learning  to  read,  which  it  was  their  care  there- 
£>re  to  prevent  or  remedy  belimeH,  and  ao  it  slioutd  be  ours,  teeing  pronuncia- 
tion is  that  that  sets  out  a  man,  and  ia  anlBcient  of  itself  to  make  one  an  i^ator. 

n. — Boui  a  rhUd  mag  be  taught  aith  MigM  to  kntne  aS  hia  Ittttn  in  a  wry 
UaUtimt. 

Tbe  OEual  way  to  b^D  with  a  child,  when  he  is  Qnt  brought  to  sdiool,  ii  to 
tc«ch  bun  to  know  his  lettera  in  tbe  borebook,  where  he  is  made  to  run  over 
al]  the  lettera  in  the  alptiabet  or  Christ-croos-row,  both  forward  and  backward, 
mitil  be  can  tell  any  one  of  them  which  ia  pcunted  at,  and  that  in  tbe  English 
character. 

This  course  we  sea  hath  been  very  eShctual  in  a  abort  time  with  some  more 
ripe-wilted  children ;  hut  others  of  a  slower  apprehension  (as  the  moat  and  beat 
Common];  are)  have  been  thus  learning  a  whole  year  together,  and  thoogfa  tfaej 
have  been  much  chid  and  beaten  too  ibr  want  of  heed,  could  scarce  teU  six  of 
their  letters  at  twelve  months'  end,  who,  if  they  had  been  taught  in  a  way  more 
^reeable  to  their  mean  apprebonaiona,  (which  might  have  wrouglil  more  readily 
upon  the  senses,  and  aOectcd  th^  miDds  with  what  they  did,)  would  doabtleci 
have  learned  as  cheerfully  if  not  as  Giat  as  the  quickest. 

I  shall  iliereibre  mention  sundry  ways  that  have  been  taken  to  make  a  cbibl 
know  hia  letters  readily,  oat  of  which  the  discreet  teadier  may  dioose  what  ia 
most  likely  to  suit  with  his  learner. 

I  have  known  some  that  (according  to  Ut.  Briosley's  (Erection)  have  taught 
little  ouea  to  pronounce  aU  the  letten,  and  to  spell  pretty  well  before  they  knew 
one  letter  in  a  book ;  and  this  they  did,  by  making  the  child  to  aoond  the  Sre 
Towel^  a,  t,  i,  0,  u,  like  so  many  bells  upon  his  finger's  ends,  and  to  say  wbidi 
finger  was  such  or  soch  a  vowel,  by  changes ;  then  patting  ringia  oonsonanta 
belbre  the  vowels,  (leaving  tbe  tiardest  of  them  till  the  last,)  and  teaching  bin 
how  to  utt«'  them  both  at  once,  as  vo,  tie,  v^  w^  m,  da,  de,  di,  do,  dit;  and 
again,  by  patting  the  vowels  belbre  a  oonaonant,  to  make  him  aay,  at,  a,  u,  at, 
n,  ad,  ed,  id,  od,  vd.  Thus  they  have  proceeded  ftom  syllables  c^two  or  threes 
or  more  letters,  till  a  child  hath  been  pretty  nimble  in  the  most.  But  this  ia 
rather  to  b«  done  in  a  private  house  than  a  public  school ;  bowevcr  this  man- 
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MToTexerdM  now  sod  IhsD  amongst  little  sobolan  will  make  thdr  lesBona 
nxm  fiuniJIar  to  thorn. 

The  greatest  trouble  at  the  firgt  entf«iu?e  of  childrea  ia  to  leach  tbem  hov  to 
linow  their  lettora  one  horn  another  when  the;  see  them  in  the  book  altogether; 
fbr  the  greabiesa  of  their  number  and  variety  of  ^ape  do  puzzle  jonng  wjti  to 
dilTerence  tbem,  and  the  aense  can  but  be  intent  upon  one  sbgle  object  at  onoe, 
•0  as  to  take  iu  impression  and  commit  it  to  the  imagination  and  memorj. 
Some  have  thenfore  begun  bnt  witli  one  single  teller,  and  alter  the;  have  showed 
it  to  the  child  in  the  alphabet,  have  made  bim  to  find  the  same  any  where  elae  in 
the  book  till  he  knew  that  perfectl; ;  and  then  (lie;  have  proceeded  to  anolher 
in  like  manner,  and  so  gone  through  the  rest 

Some  have  contrived  a  piece  of  ivorj'  with  twentj-four  flats  or  squares,  in 
ererj  one  of  which  ww  engraven  a  severai  letter,  and  by  plajing  with  a  child 
in  tlirowing  this  upon  a  table,  and  ahowing  him  Ihe  letter  only  which  lay  upper- 
most, bare  in  a  few  days  taught  him  the  whole  alphabet. 

Some  have  got  tvrentj-fbur  pieces  of  ivory  cut  in  the  shape  of  dice,  with  a, 
letter  engraven  upon  each  of  them,  and  with  these  they  have  played  at  vacant 
hours  with  •  cliiid  till  he  hath  known  them  all  distinctly.  They  begin  flrst 
with  one,  then  with  two^  afterwards  with  more  letters  at  once  as  the  child  got 
knowledge  of  tbem.  To  teach  bim  likewise  to  spell.  Ibej  would  place  conso- 
nants before  or  after  a  vowel,  and  then  join  more  lettera  together  so  aa  to 
make  a  word,  and  sometimee  divide  it  into  syltablea,  to  be  parted  or  put  to- 
gether. Now  this  kind  of  letter  sport  may  be  proBlably  permitted  among  be- 
ginnen  in  a  school,  and  iostead  of  ivory,  they  may  have  white  bits  of  board,  or 
small  shreds  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  or  parchment  with  a  letter  written  upon 
each  to  play  withal  amongst  themselves. 

Borne  have  made  pictures  in  a  little  book,  or  npon  a  scroll  of  paper  wrapped 
upon  two  slicks  within  a  boK  oristaglasB,  and  by  each  picture  have  made  three 
sorts  of  thai  letter  with  which  its  name  b^nneth;  but  those  b^ng  loo  many 
at  once  Tor  a  child  to  take  notice  of|  have  proved  not  so  usefUI  as  was  intended. 
Some  likewise  have  bad  pictures  and  letters  printed  In  this  msnner  on  the 
backside  of  a  pack  of  cards  to  enuce  children,  that  naturally  love  that  sport,  to 
the  love  of  learning  their  books. 

Some  have  written  a  letter  in  a  great  character  upon  a  caid,  or  chalked  it  oat 
upon  a  trencher,  and  by  telling  a  child  what  it  wae^  and  letting  him  strive  to 
make  the  like,  have  Imprinted  it  qnickly  in  bis  memory,  and  so  the  rest  one 
after  another. 

One  having  a  son  of  two  years  and  a  half  old,  that  could  bnt  even  go  about 
the  faouae,  and  utter  some  few  gibberish  words  in  a  broken  manner,  observing 
bin)  one  day  above  the  rest  to  be  bosied  about  shells  and  sticks,  and  such  like 
toys,  which  bims^had  laid  together  in  a  chair,  and  to  miea  any  one  that  was 
taken  from  him  he  saw  not  how,  and  to  seek  tor  It  about  the  house,  became 
very  de^rous  to  make  experiment  what  that  child  might  presently  attain  to  in 
point  of  learning.  Thereupon  he  devised  a  little  wheel,  with  all  the  capital  Bo- 
man  letters  made  opon  a  pafw  to  wrap  ronnd  abont  it,  and  fitted  it  to  turn  in  a 
little  ronnd  box,  whicli  bad  a  hole  so  made  In  the  dde  of  St,  that  only  one  letter 
might  be  seen  to  peep  oat  at  once.  This  h«  brougbt  to  the  child,  and  diowed 
him  only  the  letter  O,  and  tohl  him  what  it  was.  The  chihl  being  oveijoyed 
with  his  new  gamtiol,  catdietb  the  box  oat  of  bis  fitther's  baud,  and  mos  witb 
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it  (o  hia  playlellow  a  jear  younger  Uian  himwK)  and  <□  Kb  broken  laognag* 
tella  bi[D  there  was  "an  0,  an  0."  And  when  the  other  asked  him  where,  be 
uid,  "Id  a  hole,  in  a  hole,"  and  showed  it  him;  which  the  leaser  child  then 
took  such  Qotice  of,  as  to  know  it  again  erer  after  torn  all  the  other  letleia. 
And  thus  by  phiying  with  the  box,  and  inquiring  conMrniDg  any  letter  that 
appeared  atraoge  lo  him  what  it  was,  the  child  learned  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  In  eleven  daya,  being  in  this  ABC  character,  and -would  talie  pleaa- 
nre  to  show  them  in  any  book  to  any  ofhis  acquaintance  that  came  next.  By 
this  inetance  you  may  see  wliat  a  propensity  there  is  in  nature  betimes  to  learn- 
ing, could  but  the  teachers  apply  ihemselres  to  their  young  scholars'  tenuity ; 
and  bow  by  proceeding  in  a  clear  and  fatila  method  that  all  may  apprehend, 
every  one  may  benefit  more  or  leas  by  degrees.  According  to  these  contriv- 
ances to  forward  cliildren,  I  have  publishMl  a  Ifevi  Primer;  in  the  first  leaf 
wberenf  I  huve  set  the  Roman  capitalg,  (because  that  character  is  now  most  in 
use,  and  (hose  letters  the  moat  eaiiy  to  be  learned,)  and  have  Joined  therewith 
the  pictures  or  images  of  some  things  whose  names  begin  with  that  letter,  by 
Vhich  a  child's  memory  may  be  helped  to  remember  how  to  call  his  letters,  ai 
A  ibr  an  ape,  B  for  a  bear,  ftc.  This  hien^lyphioal  device  doth  so  affect  cliil- 
dren, (who  are  generally  forward  to  conmiunicate  what  Ihey  koow,)  that  X  hav« 
observed  them  tc  teach  others,  that  could  not  so  readily  learn,  to  know  alt  the 
letlera  in  B  few  hours'  space,  by  asking  them  what  A  stands  Ibr?  and  so  con- 
cerning otlier  letters  backward  and  forward,  or  aa  they  best  liked. 

Thus  when  a  child  hath  gut  the  names  of  his  letters,  and  their  several  shapes 
vithal  in  a  playing  manner,  he.  may  bo  easily  taught  to  distingnisli  them  in  the 
following  1ch1|  which  containeth  first  the  greater  and  then  the  small  Boman  char- 
acters, to  be  learned  by  five  at  once  or  more,  as  the  child  is  able  to  remember 
tliem;  other  characters  1  would  have  forborne  till  one  be  well  acquainted  with 
these,  because  so  much  variety  at  the  Aral  doth  but  amaia  young  wits,  and  our 
Engiiab  charactera  (for  the  most  part)  are  very  obscure,  and  more  hard  to  be 
Imprinted  ia  the  TDemoty.  And  thus  much  Ibr  learning  to  know  letters;  we 
shall  next  (and  according  to  order  in  lescbing)  proceed  to  an  easy  way  of  dis- 

Ul.—Bov>  to  tnuA  a  dim  to  speU  dMrnctfy. 

The  common  way  of  teaching  a  child  to  spell  is,  alter  ho  knows  tiie  letters  in 
his  alphabet,  to  initiate  him  in  those  few  syllabtea,  which  consist  of  one  vowel 
before  a  consonant,  as  ab,  rb,  ^,  ob,  vJt,  kc.,  or  of  one  vowel  after  a  consonant, 
asba,  Ix,  bi,  bo,  ba,  Ac.,  in  the  hornbook,  and  thence  to  proceed  with  him  by 
little  and  little  to  the  bottom  of  the  book,  hearing  him  twice  or  thrice  over  till 
he  can  say  his  lesson,  and  then  putting  him  to  a  new  one. 

In  which  course  I  have  koown  some  more  apt  children  to  have  proflted  pretty 
well,  but  scarce  one  often,  when  they  have  gone  through  the  book,  to  be  ablo 
to  spell  a  word  that  is  not  in  it.  And  some  have  been  certain  years  dmiy  ex- 
ercised, saying  leASons  therdn,  who.  ader  much  endeavor  spent,  have  been  ao- 
counted  mere  blockheads,  and  rqected  altogether  aa  incapable  to  learn  any 
thing  I  whereas  some  teachers  that  have  assayed  a  more  bmiljar  way,  have 
professed  that  they  have  not  met  with  any  such  thing  as  a  dunoe  amid  a  great 
multitude  of  little  scholars. 

Indeed,  It  is  TuUy'a  observation  of  old,  and  Grasmue'  assertion  of  later  years, 
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Ihkt  It  ii  as  batanl  bt  a  chQd  to  learn,  aa  it  ig  for  a  beait  to  go,  a  bird  to  fly,  or 
a  flab  to  swim,  and  I  veril;  believe  it;  Tor  the  nature  of  man  ia  restleasly  ds- 
sirona  to  know  thinga,  and  wero  diacoungemeata  taken  out  of  tbe  waj,  and 
meet  help  afforded  70111^  learner^  tbej  voold  doubtlees  go  on  with  a  great 
deal  more  cheerfolnen,  and  make  more  proficiency  at  their  booka  Iban  uauallj 
tliej  do.  And  could  the  masJer  hare  the  discretion  to  malie  their  leaaoiia  b- 
miliu'  to  tbem,  children  would  as  much  deligiit  in  being  busied  about  them,  as 
in  tiif  other  apart,  if  too  long  contiaoance  at  them  might  not  make  them  t«diong. 

AnoDgtt  thoee  that  have  gone  a  readier  way  to  reading,  I  sliali  only  mention 
llr.  Roe  and  Ur.  Robinson,  tlie  Utter  oT  whom  I  have  known  to  have  taught 
little  diiidren  not  much  above  fbur  years  old  to  read  distinctly  in  the  Bible,  in 
six  weeka'  time  or  under;  their  books  are  to  be  bad  in  print,  but  eveij  one 
liath  not  the  an  to  use  tbem.  And  Ur.  Coote's  Sngliih  SduKlmaster  seems 
mther  to  be  fitted  for  one  that  ia  a  master  indeed  than  for  a  scholar.        % 

Betidee  Che  way  then  wbicb  ia  Usual,  you  may  (if  you  think  good)  make  nse 
of  tliat  which  I  have  set  down  in  the  New  Primer  to  help  little  ones  to  sp^ 
readily,  and  it  ia  tbia: 

1.  Let  a  child  be  well  acquainted  with  hia  vowels,  and  made  to  pronounoe 
tbem  tillly  bj  themaelve^  because  they  ore  able  to  make  a  perfect  sound  alone. 

2.  Teodi  bim  to  give  tbe  true  value  or  Ibrce  of  the  consonants,  and  to  take 
notice  liow  imperfectly  the;  sound,  except  a  vowel  be  Joined  with  them.  Both 
tbeae  are  set  apart  by  thetnselvea. 

3.  Proceed  to  ayllablea  made  of  one  consonant  set  before  a  rowel,  (section  B,) 
and  let  him  join  tbe  tme  force  of  tlie  consonant  with  the  perfect  sound  of  the 
Towel,  as  to  say  ha,  be,  bi,  ho,  ba,  ixi.  Tet  it  were  good  to  leave  ca,u,et, 
CO,  ca,  and  go,  ye,gi,go,git,Vt  tbe  las^  becauae  tbe  valoe  of  tbe  consonant  in 
the  second  and  third  syllables  doth  differ  (him  that  in  the  reat. 

i.  Then  exercise  him  in  syllables  made  of  one  vowel  set  belbre  one  conso- 
nant, (secUon  6,)  as  to  say  ah,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub,  Ic.,  till  be  can  spell  any  syllable  of 
two  letlere  backward  or  forward,  as  6a,  be,  frt,  bo,  ba;  <A,  d>,  ib,  6b,  vb;  ba,  ab; 
be,  eb;  bi,  ib;  bB,ob;  btt,vb;  and  so  in  all  the  rest,  oonipariog  one  with  another. 

6.  And  if  to  any  one  of  these  syllables  you  add  a  letter,  and  l«ach  him  how 
ta  join  it  in  Mund  with  the  rest,  you  will  make  him  mote  ready  in  spelling;  aa 
if  belbre  ab  you  put  b,  and  teach  him  to  say  bab ;  if  alter  ha  you  put  d,  and  let 
bim  pronounoe  it  bad,  be  will  qnickly  be  able  to  join  a  letter  with  any  of  the 
rest,  as  nip,  pin,  hui,UJi,  ic 

To  inure  your  young  scholar  to  any,  even  the  hardest  syllable^  in  an  e*^ 
way, 

1.  Fractico  him  in  the  joining  of  consonants  that  begin  syllablee  (section  1) 
BO  that  he  may  give  their  joint  fbrces  at  once;  thus 

Having  abowed  bim  to  sound  U  or  br  together,  make  him  prraonnce  them, 
and  a  vowel  with  them,  bta,  bra,  bU,  ftrf,  and  so  va  any  of  the  resL 

2.  Then  practice  him  likewise  in  oonsonatita  tliat  end  t^Uablea,  (section  B;) 
make  him  first  U>  give  the  Ibroe  of  the  joined  consonants^  and  then  to  put  tlie 
rowels  before  them;  aa  hie  with  the  vowels  belbre  tbem  sound  tMt,  tbU,  AI^ 
obU,  ttbU,  to  all  of  which  you  may  preflz  other  consonania  and  change  them  Into 
wordBoroneayllable,as.AiUe,jwUe,  Mfe,  noifa,  buiMe,  with  a  b  inserted  or  the 
like.  Where  observe  that  e  in  the  end  of  many  syllable^  being  ai]en^  doth 
qoalil^  the  sound  of  tbe  (bregoing  vowel,  so  aa  to  make  words  different  ftom 
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thoK  that  hsTS  not  e;  la  yoa  may  bm  madt  diflbreth  qait«  from  mait,  btU  fhrn 
fe^  pipt  trvm  pip,  lope  ttma  top,  and  eabt  ftom  cni.  Whareby  I  think  tiieni 
in  an  error  that  Isave  out  t  in  tba  md  of  wordE,  •od  tfaem  that  in  proDonndag 
It  make  two  ayllableg  oT  one,  in  etable,  MMe,  peo^  kc^  which  Judtdoot  Hi. 
UnlcaHtar  will  not  allow. 

la  thJB  exercise  oT  spelling  7011  maj  do  well  sometimaa  to  make  all  tiie  TOtulg 
be(^OQera  itand  blether,  aod  pom  tliem  one  by  one  in  all  aorta  of  ijllabtM,  till 
Uiey  be  perfect  in  anj ;  and  lo  make  them  delist  thendn, 

1.  Let  them  epell  many  srllablea  together  which  dillbr  only  in  one  Irtter,  at 
tmd,  hand,  hand,  baid,  laad. 
.  i.  Teach  them  to  Itame  any  word  of  ooe  if Ihible,  by  Jcrimng  anj  of  the  ooa- 
■onanta  which  go  betbre  vowels,  with  those  that  are  osed  to  follow  Towels,  and 
putting  in  vowels  betwixt  theoi,  as  Mode,  blodi;  daci,  idoci. 

AM  this  the;  naj  do  afterward  amongst  themseives,  having  several  Ioom 
lettera  made  and  given  them  to  compoae  or  divide  in  a  sputing  manner,  which 
I  may  rigliUj  term  the  letter  sport 

When  a  child  has  became  expert  in  joining  consMiBnts  with  the  voweb,  thea 
take  him  to  the  diphtfaonga,  (aectioD  9,)  and  Ibere 

1.  Teach  him  the  natural  force  ofa  diphlbong,  (wMdi  eonaists  of  two  Towels 
Joined  together,)  and  make  him  sound  it  dlatioctty  by  itael^  atai,  ti,ic. 

i.  Let  bim  see  how  it  is  Joined  with  other  letters,  and  leant  to  give  ila  pn>- 
naocialiOD  witfa  them,  minding  liim  bow  the  Mme  diphthong  diflhra  &om  itttf 
Hmetimes  Id  ita  sound,  and  wbidi  of  the  two  vowels  In  it  hatb  the  gT«*teal 
power  in  pronundatioD,  as  in  ptopit,  e  seemetb  to  drown  the  0.  1 

And  besides  thoae  words  in  the  book,  you  may  add  others  of  your  own,  tlU 
by  many  examples  the  child  doth  well  apprehend  yonr  meaning,  so  that  he  can 
boldly  adventure  lo  imitate  yoa,  snd  practice  MmselC 

Thus  alter  a  child  ia  thoroughly  exercised  in  the  true  aoundli^  of  the  vowels 
and  coDaonaotg  together,  let  h  im  proceed  to  the  spelling  of  worda,  Qrst  of  one 
syllable,  (section  10.)  then  of  two.  (eeetion  1 1,)  then  of  three,  (section  IS,)  then 
of  four,  (seclioD  13,)  in  all  of  which  let  him  be  taught  bow  to  utter  every  sylla- 
ble by  itself  truly  and  fully,  and  be  sure  to  Bpeak  out  ^e  last.  Sat  in  wotda 
of  more  aylUblea,  let  bim  leam  and  part  them  according  to  theae  profitable 
roles: 

1.  An  English  syllable  may  aometimes  coosiat  of  ei^t  letters,  but  never  of 
more,  MtlrmgUi. 

i.  In  words  that  bsve  many  i^Uablea,  tbe  consonant  between  two  voweh 
bdoogeth  to  the  latter  of  them,  as  AH-mi-Ii-^ 

S.  Coosotumta  whidt  are  joined  In  the  beginning  of  words  are  not  to  be 
parted  in  the  middle  of  them,  as  my-ile-ry. 

4.  ConsooanU  wbidi  are  not  jcdned  in  the  beginning  of  words  are  to  be  parted 
in  the  middle  of  tbem.  as  far-ftt-fiit^teM. 

5.  ir*  consonant  be  doobled  in  tbe  middle  t^a  wrad,  the  first  belongs  to  tbe 
bregoing  ^llatd^  and  tbe  latter  to  the  following,  m  pi»^eni-en. 

6.  In  oomponnd  word^  every  port  which  belongeth  to  the  ringle  words  must 
be  aet  by  Itseli;  as  M-o-M-Ji^. 

And  these  nles  have  I  here  set  down  to  infona  the  lees  akilliU  leader  how 
he  ia  to  guide  his  learner,  than  to  puKsle  •  ohild  abont  tbem,  who  fi  not  yet  bo 
well  able  to  oomprehend  them. 
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I  hk*B  ttlao  diridad  thoae  words  in  the  book,  to  let  childiea  mo  how  they 
oogtat  to  divide  other  poljBfUsble  words,  in  which  the;  moat  dwajs  be  tct? 
cvefhl  (as  I  aaid)  to  nxiDd  out  ttie  lut  aylkble  veiy  tatij. 

To  enable  a  child  the  better  to  pronounoe  any  word  be  meeti  withal  in  read- 
ing, I  have  aet  down  loaie,  more  hard  lor  pronuncistiDii,  (BedioD  14,)  in  often 
reading  over  which  be  my  b«  exeraiaed  to  help  hia  nttemace;  and  the  master 
BMj  add  more  at  his  own  discretion,  tilt  he  see  that  hia  wlUing  scholar  doth  not 
slick  in  apeUiag  toj,  be  it  Derer  so  hard. 

And  that  Ihe  ohild  roaf  not  be  amused  with  any  thing  id  hia  book  wbeo  lie 
oometh  to  read,  I  would  bare  him  made  acquaiiiled  with  the  pautee,  (section 
15,)  with  tlie  Bgores^  (seotion  IS,)  numeral  letter^  (section  17,)  itUotatiouB  (aec- 
tioQ  IS)  and  •bbieviatioDt,  (secliou  19,)  which  being  but  a  work  of  a  Tew  houra' 
■pace,  ma;  eaail;  be  pwfermed  alter  he  can  readUr  spell,  which  when  be  can 
do^  ha  maf  pnStably  be  put  to  reading,  but  not  before;  tbr  I  obaerred  it  ^ 
great  deCsct  in  some  of  itr.  Bobinsoo's  scholar^  (whose  way  was  to  teecA  to 
nad  presently  without  any  spelling  at  all,)  that  when  tliey  were  st  a  loss  about 
ft  word,  they  made  an  imperftet  coorused  eoaad  in  giving  tbe  fbree  of  tbe  con- 
Miuuit^  which  if  they  once  missed,  tbey  knew  not  which  way  to  help  thera- 
•elvM  to  Bnd  wb4t  tbe  word  was;  whereas,  IT  after  a  child  know  his  lettera,  he 
be  taogfat  to  gather  them  into  just  syllahiea,  and  by  tbe  Joining  of  syllables  to- 
gBthw  to  bmme  a  word,  (wbkb  as  it  Is  tbe  most  ancient,  so  oertsinlj  it  is  the 
MoM  iMtural  method  of  leaching,)  be  will  soon  be  able,  if  he  stick  at  any  woid 
in  leading,  by  the  naming  of  its  letters  and  pronaandng  of  its  syllablea,  to  My 
wbat  it  is,  and  then  be  may  boldly  veotore  to  read  wilhont  spelltng  at  all, 
touching  the  gaining  of  a  habit  whereof  I  shall  proceed  to  say  aomewhat  in  tbe 


IT. — Eoa  a  child  may  be  UmglU  to  read  any  EagUA  hoik  par/ecU]/. 

Tbe  ordinary  way  to  teed)  children  to  read  is,  after  they  hare  got  some 
knowledge  oT  their  letter^  and  a  smattering  of  soma  ^Usbles  and  words  in  tbe 
liombook,  to  torn  them  into  the  A  B  C  or  Primer,  and  tberrin  to  make  them 
name  the  letters  and  spell  the  WM>d^  till  by  oft«n  use  they  can  piooonnce  (at 
least)  the  shortest  words  at  the  flrst  d^. 

Tliia  method  takee  with  those  of  prompter  wita;  but  many  of  more  slow  ca- 
padtiea,  not  finding  any  thing  to  affect  and  so  make  them  heed  what  they 
leant,  go  on  remissly  th>m  lesson  to  leesoo,  and  are  not  much  more  able  to  resd 
when  tbay  have  ended  their  book  Iban  when  tbey  begun  IL  Besidea,  the 
ABC  being  now  (I  may  wy)  generally  thrown  aside,  and  the  ordinsiy  Primer 
not  printed,  and  the  very  ibndMoeotals  of  Christian  reli|pon  (which  were  wont 
to  be  contained  in  thoae  books,  and  were  cotamotdy  taught  children  at  home  t^- 
beart  belbra  tbey  went  to  scbotd)  with  sundry  people  (sloMet  in  all  plaoe*) 
illgfaled,  the  roatler  which  is  taught  in  moat  books  now  in  use  ii  not  so  bmHiar 
to  them,  and  tberefbre  not  ao  eaar  fcr  ehDdren  to  learn. 

Bat  to  hold  stiU  to  tbe  sun  feuDdatkin,  I  have  oaosed  the  Lord's  Frayw,  (sBo- 
tion  30,)  the  Creed,  (aeolioti  31,)  and  the  Ten  Commaadmenti  (sectirai  33)  to  be 
printed  in  the  Boman  cfaander,  that  a  <Md  having  learned  already  to  know 
bis  letters  and  how  to  speU,  may  alao  ba  initiated  to  read  by  them,  irtiioh  be 
will  do  tbe  more  chaerAilly  If  he  be  also  instraalad  at  home  to  My  than  by 
bearL 
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As  he  reoda  these,  I  would  have  a  child  name  what  wnda  ne  can  at  lint 
aigfat,  and  what  he  caa  not,  to  spelt  them,  aod  to  lake  Dotice  irbat  paaaea  and 
nombera  are  ia  hn  leeaon,  and  to  go  over  theni  often,  till  he  can  tall  anj  tittls 
Id  tbem.  either  in  or  without  the  book. 

WbeD  be  is  thus  well  entered  in  the  Roman  character,  I  would  have  him 
nude  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  characters  now  in  use,  (section  23,)  whicb 
will  be  easily  done  bj  comparing  one  with  another,  and  reading  over  thoee  sen- 
tences, psalma,  tlianksgivings,  and  prayers  (wtiich  are  printed  Id  greater  and 
l««a  chalw^em  oT  sundry  eorts)  till  he  have  them  pretty  well  by  heart 

!nius  having  all  things  which  concern  reading  English  made  bmiliar  to  him, 
be  may  attain  to  a  perftct  habit  at  il^  1,  by  nwding  The  Singk  PsaUer;  3.  The 
Aalnu  in  Meier ;  3.  TAt  School  of  Good  Maaneri,  or  such  other  like  easy  books 
which  may  both  profit  aitd  delight  iiim.  All  of  which  I  wonld  wish  he  may  read 
over  at  least  thrice,  to  make  the  matter  as  well  as  the  words  leave  an  imprea- 
sion  upon  liis  mind.  If  any  where  he  stick  at  any  word  (as  seeming  too  hard) 
let  him  mark  it  with  a  fia,  or  the  dint  of  his  nail,  and  by  looking  upon  it  again 
he  will  remember  it 

Wlien  he  can  read  any  whit  readily,  let  him  begin  (he  Bible  snd  read  ovw 
the  book  of  Geiutu  (and  other  remarkable  hii>t<>r1ea  In  other  placet  of  Scripture 
which  are  most  likely  to  delight  him)  by  a  chapter  at  a  time;  bat  acquaint  him 
a  little  with  the  matter  beforehand,  for  that  wilt  entice  him  to  read  it,  and  make 
him  more  observant  of  what  he  reads.  After  he  bath  read,  ask  hhn  socb  gen- 
eral questions  out  of  the  stoiy  as  are  most  easy  lor  him  to  answer,  and  he  will 
the  better  remember  JL  1  have  known  some,  that  by  blring  a  child  to  read  two 
or  three  chapters  a  day,  and  to  get  so  many  verses  of  it  by  hear^  have  made 
them  admirable  proHcients,  and  that  betinfea,  in  the  Scriptarea,  which  wss  Tim- 
othy's eEcellency  and  hla  gisndmother's  great  commendation.  Let  him  now 
take  liberty  to  exercise  himself  in  any  English  book  (so  the  matter  oTit  be  but 
honeat)  till  he  can  perfectly  read  in  any  place  of  a  book  that  ia  offered  him ;  and 
wiien  he  can  do  tbia,  I  adjudge  tlim  fit  to  enter  inte  a  grammar  school  but  not 

Por  thus  teaming  to  read  Enj^ish  pertectly,  I  allow  two  or  three  years'  time, 
io  that  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  a  child  may  begin  I^tin. 

T. —  WherevR  children, /or  whom  Oui  Lalin  longue  ii  OumgM  to  be  iflinecusnrVi 
art  to  be  employed  after  Uuy  can  read  EaglM,  uxlL 

It  is  a  fond  conceit  of  many  that  have  either  not  attained,  or  l>y  their  own 
negligence  liave  utieriy  lost  the  use  of  the  Latin  tol^nc^  to  think  it  altogether 
unneoeasirf  for  such  chUdren  to  team  it  as  are  intended  fl>r  trades,  or  to  be 
kept  at  drudges  at  home,  or  employed  about  husbandry.  For  Srst,  there  are 
few  childrea  but  (in  tbeir  playing  yeara,  and  before  they  can  be  capable  of  any 
ssrlout  employment  in  the  meanest  oalling  that  is)  may  be  so  Rir  grounded  in 
the  Iiatin  as  to  find  that  little  smattering  tbey  have  of  it  to  be  of  giugular  ttse  to 
tbem,  both  Tor  the  understanding  of  the  English  authors  (which  aboand  now-a- 
daya  with  borrowed  words)  and  the  holding  of  discourse  with  a  sort  of  men 
that  delight  to  Haunt  it  in  J«tin. 

Beooodly,  Beaidea  I  have  heard  it  ^oken  to  the  great  commendation  of  some 
CMontriea  where  oare  is  had  for  the  well  education  of  children,  that  every  peas- 
Bnt(alnioat)  is  able  tediscourae  with  astranger  io  the  Latin  tongue;  and  why 
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Duy  not  ire  hare  ia  EogUod  obtain  ths  like  praise  if  wa  did  but^as  itiej,  coo- 
tinne  our  chtldren  aC  tba  I^tin  tcbool  till  thaj  be  weU  aciiiuuntod  with  that 
lanpugc^  and  (hereby  beUer  fitted  for  bd j  calling, 

Thirdlj,  And  I  am  sorr;  to  add,  thut  the  non-improrBmBnt  of  children's 
time  after  ther  can  road  English  anj  whit  well  throwelb  open  a  gap  to  all  loose 
kinds  of  behfiTior ;  Tor  being  than  (as  it  is  too  commouly  to  be  seen,  eepedallj 
with  the  poorer  sort)  taken  from  the  school,  and  pennitted  to  tdh  wild,  np  and 
down,  without  007  control,  tbey  adventore  to  commit  all  manner  of  lewdness, 
and  so  beoome  a  ahame  and  dishonor  to  tlieir  friends  and  countiy.  ^ 

IT  these  or  the  like  reasons  therelbre  might  prevail  (o  persuade  them  that 
bate  a  prejudice  against  Latin,  I  would  advise  Chat  all  children  might  be  pot  lo 
the  grammar  school  so  soon  as  they  can  read  En^^lsh  well,  and  soflered  to  con- 
tinne  at  it  till  some  honest  calling  inviM  them  thence;  bat  ir  not,  I  would  wish 
them  rather  to  forbear  it  than  lo  become  there  a  hindnnoa  to  others,  whose 
work  it  is  lo  learn  that  profitable  language.  And  that  they  maj  not  squander ' 
away  their  time  in  idlenen,  it  were  good  if  Iber  were  pat  to  a  wriling-school 
whero  thef  might  be,  Bret,  balped  to  keep  their  English  hj  reacUng  a  ch^tar 
{at  least)  once  a  daj;  and  seoond,  taught  to  write  a  lair  hand;  and  thirdly, 
•fterward  exertnsed  in  arithmetic  and  sudi  preperstiva  arts  as  maj  make  them 
oompletely  Bt  to  nndei^  any  orditur;  calling.  And  being  thus  trained  np  in  a 
way  of  discipline,  the/  will  aftorward  prove  more  easilj  pliable  to  their  master'i 
ocai]niand& 

Now,  fbrasmiicb  as  lew  grasuoar  schools  of  note  will  admit  children  into  them 
till  they  have  learned  their  Aceidaita,  the  leeching  of  that  bode  also  becometb 
for  the  most  part  a  work  for  a  Fetlj  School,  when  many  that  undwtake  to 
teach  it,  being  altogeUier  ignorant  of  the  latin  tongue,  do  sorrily  perform  that 
task,  and  fpend  a  great  deal  of  time  abont  it  to  little  or  no  purpose.  I  would 
Iiave  that  book  therefore  by  such  let  alone  and  left  to  the  grammar  school  aa 
most  fltdng  to  be  taught  there  only,  because  it  is  intended  as  an  introduction  of 
grammar  to  guide  obDdien  In  a  WAy  of  reading,  wri^g,  and  speaking  Latin, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  art  are  moat  deeply  concerned  to  make  nse  of 
it  for  tlBit  end.  And  instead  of  the  Attidmli,  whidi  they  do  neitbar  understand 
aot  profit  by,  tbey  may  be  benefited  in  reading  orthodoxal  oatecbisms  and  oUier 
books  that  may  inatroct  them  in  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  such  as  Tht  Praetke 
of  Piely,  The  PraeSce  of  QviOneaa,  The  Whole  Duty  of  Mm;  and  afterward  in 
other  delightful  books,  of  English  history,  as  The  History  of  Queen  Eliaabelh,  or 
poetry,  at  ^rbeifl  Poemt,  Quarte  EnMema;  and  by  thia  means  they  will  gain 
Bocb  a  babit  and  delight  in  reading  aa  to  make  It  tbeir  chief  recreation  when 
liberty  is  aBbrded  them.  And  tbeir  ocquainlance  with  good  books  will  (by 
Ood's  blsssiog)  be  a  means  so  to  swaetan  their  (otherwise  sour)  natares,  that 
Hiey  may  live  comfortably  towards  tiMmselTM,  and  amiably  converse  with  other 

Tet  if  the  teacher  of  a  Petty  School  have  a  pretty  good  nnderstandii^of  the 
latin  tongue,  be  may  tbe  bstlar  adventure  to  teach  the  Aoaidaiite,  and  ■pttxteeA 
in  doing  so  with  bx  more  ease  and  proflt  to  huas^  and  learner,  if  he  observe  a 
■ore  method  of  grounding  his  children  In  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  pre- 
paring them  to  speak  and  write  Cunlliar  Latin,  which  I  sbaU  bereafW  dlsoorw, 
liaving  first  set  down  somewhat  how  to  remet^  that  defect  m  reading  English 
with  which  the  grammar  schools  are  very  mooh  troubled,  especially  whera  thva 
Is  Dot  a  good  Ftity  Stdkocd  to  disdivte  that  work  aforahMuL    AM  befin  I 
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|>n)oeed  flirthBr,  I  will  expreM  mj  mind  in  the  lext  two  chapten  tondi^g  tb« 
«c«cUngorBpeU7  ScbooL,  iBabow  it  iha;  probablj  floorio)^  bj  good  wder  and 
dudpline. 

YI.~O/0iafi)miIing  of  a  Petty  School 

Tbe  Petty  School  It  the  place  wliere,  Indeed,  the  Grat  principlaa  of  ^I  religion 
(ud  learning  oagfat  to  be  tiught,  and  tberefora  rather  deserreth  that  more  en- 
oouragement  should  be  given  lo  the  teacherg  of  it  than  Uiat  it  should  be  left  aa 
«  work  fbr  poor  women,  or  otbera  wliOM  aeoewitiea  compel  them  to  nndenalra 
it  as  a  mere  ahelter  Irom  beggarj. 

Out  orthia  conaideration  it  ia  (pechapa)  that  aone  nobler  apirila.  whom  God 
hath  enriched  with  an  oierplm  oroutimrd  meana,  have,  in  eome  places  where- 
unlo  they  bave  been  by  birth  (or  otherwise)  related,  erected  Petty  Scbool-hotjae^ 
and  endowed  them  with  yearly  salariea;  but  tlioae  are  so  inconaiderate  toward 
the  maintenance  of  a  maater  and  hit  bmily,  or  ao  orercloyed  with  a  nnmber  of 
free  achf^ra  to  be  taught  fbr  noUiing,  that  few  men  of  good  parla  will  do^  to 
accept  of  them,  or  continue  at  them  fbr  any  while,  and  for  tbla  cause  I  hare 
obaerred  sach  weak  foundations  Jail  to  noUiing. 

Tet  if  any  one  be  desirou*  to  contribute  toward  such  an  eminent  work  of 
dutrity  my  adrice  is,  that  he  erect  a  aduxd  and  dwelliDg-houae  together,  about 
tbe  middle  of  ■  market  town,  or  some  populoos  country  vHttg^  and  aooommo- 
date  it  with  a  lafe  yard  a^foininp;  to  it,  if  not  with  an  orchard  or  garden,  and 
that  he  endow  it  with  a  salary  of  (at  least)  twenty  pounds  par  annum,  in  con- 
■ideratioD  whereof  all  aadi  poor  boys  as  can  oouTeniently  ftequent  it  may  be 
tau|:ht  gntin,  bat  the  more  able  sort  of  nei^lrart  may  pay  fbr  their  children'a 
teaching  aa  iftheectumt  was  not  f^  fbr  they  will  find  it  no  small  adranjage  to 
have  such  a  scbotd  amongat  them. 

Suoh  a  yeariy  stipend  and  conTcnient  dwelling,  witti  a  liberty  to  take  yout^; 
children  to  board,  and  to  make  what  adyantage  be  can  beat  by  other  scholar^ 
will  invite  a  man  of  good  parte  to  undertake  tbe  ufaarge,  and  esdta  him  to  the 
diligent  and  constant  performance  of  hia  duty,  especially  if  he  be  dioeeo  into 
the  place  by  three  or  fbur  hooeel  and  discreet  tnuteea,  that  may  have  power 
iJao  lo  remove  him  thence,  if  by  hia  nndvil  behavior  or  groas  neglect  be  render 
himself  incapable  to  perfimn  ao  necessary  a  service  to  tbe  obatcb  and  common- 
wealth. 

Aa  for  tbe  qnallflcations  <^oae  that  Is  to  be  ttie  teacdier  of  a  Fstty  School,  I 
would  have  him  to  be  a  peraon  of  a  piona,  sober,  oomely  and  discreet  behavior, 
and  tenderly  atTectiotiate  toward  cbildim,  having  some  knowledge  of  tbe  I^tin 
tougue,  and  ability  to  write  a  &ir  hand  and  good  skill  in  arithmetk^  and  then 
let  him  move  wiUiin  tbe  compaaa  of  hia  own  mb  ao  aa  to  teach  all  hia  schoUrs 
(as  they  become  capable)  to  read  Bngliah  very  w^l,  and  afterward  to  write  and 
oast  Bocounta.  And  let  him  not  meddle  at  all  with  teachhig  die  Aoddmti,  ex- 
cept only  to  Bome  more  pregnant  wits  which  are  intended  to  be  set  fbrward  tc; 
leam  IMia,  and  tor  miA  be  sore  that  he  groond  them  well,  or  else  diamiaa 
them,  as  aoon  as  they  can  read  distinctly  and  write  It^bly,  to  the  grammar 

I  shoold  bore  have  cloaed  my  dtaoonrae,  and  ahnt  up  this  Petty  Sdiool,  mn 
it  not  that  I  have  reoeivad  a  model  fbr  the  mahitainlng  of  atitdbnta  torn  a 
wwthy  fHend's  hand,  (and  one  that  ia  moat  tealoosly  and  oharitab)y  addicted 
to  advanoB  laaniii^  and  to  help  It  lu  tta  vary  beginnlnf  to  oodm  fbrward  to  Hi 
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Ibll  riaa,}  b;  which  I  am  anoouraged  to  addran  mj  ntam  ing  imd»  to  tb* 
gedlf-mtiuled  tnut^es  and  aubaoiben  for  ao  good  a  work,  (eipedallj  to  tboM 
unqngst  tham  that  know  me  and  mj  achool  eodeavora ))  and  tbii  I  hnmUj  !•• 
qoeM  or  them,  that  aa  Qtej  hsTs  happi;  contriTod  a  model  fbr  the  education  oT 
•tndenta,  and  brought  it  on  a  mdden  to  t,  great  degree  of  perfeotion,  h  th^ 
dKMld  alaa  pot  to  thdr  handi  Ibr  the  Improrement  of  ediool  laanilag,  without 
which  BOoh  cboica  abiUtiea  aa  the;  aim  at  in  order  to  the  minlgtrj  can  not  poa- 
tiblj'  be  obtained.  And  ibr  the  flrM  firandetion  i^  mch  a  work,  I  preanme  to 
crfKr  m;  adTice,  that  in  igme  conTenient  plMea,  within  and  without  the  city, 
Qiere  may  be  Pettj  Schoola  erected,  according  to  the  numbn  of  warda,  anto 
which  certain  poor  diildren  out  of  eTei7  parish  may  be  cent  and  taogbt  gratia, 
and  *i[  othera  that  pleaee  to  aeod  their  children  thither  m«7  lutTe  tlwm  tatigh^ 
■ta  reaaooable  rate,  and  be  aare  to  hare  them  improrad  to  the  otnoM  of  what 
tbef  are  capable.  And  I  am  tbe  rather  induced  to  propound  aodi  a  thing  be> 
Gwue  that  late  eminent,  Dr.  fiathunt,  latel}'  deeeaaed,  Ur.  Gouge,  and  aoBM 
othen  jet  living  did,  out  of  their  own  good  affectioa  to  learaing,  eodeavoT  at 
their  own  charge  to  pn>mot«  tbe  Uka 

Tn.—(yttn  diK^liae  o/a  PeOv  School 

Tbe  aweet  and  crderl;  behavior  of  children  ftddelh  more  ondlt  to  ■  acbod 
than  doe  and  conslant  teaching,  beceoae  thia  apeaketh  to  erciy  one  that  the 
cUM  la  wOl  iMigfat,  thon^  (pertuqia)  he  learn  bat  little,  and  good  mannen  in- 
deed are  a  ouin  part  of  good  education.  I  ahall  dierefiie  take  occMion  to 
qwak  KMoewhat  ooncenii^  the  diadpline  of  a  Pettj  Sdkocd,  leaTing  the  Airther 
dieooorBeoTchildren'anwnnerato  book*  that  treat  porpoeelf  of  that  mlgee^  m 
Jhwaw  >(*  inorAiH^  To<tih'i  Behaeior,  Ac 

I.  Let  ereiT  acholar  repair  to  achool  before  cigbt  o'dock  In  the  mominft  or 
in  eaee  of  weaknoa  befiire  nioej  and  let  him  come  MAf  waabed,  neatlj 
combed,  and  handaomel;  dad,  and  bf  eomneading  bla  deaouaaa,  and  ahowing 
it  to  hia  fellowa,  niake  him  take  pieaaore  betimea  of  himaelf  to  go  neat  utd 
tranelj  in  his  dothee, 

3.  I«t  audi  aa  come  before  acdntd-tinie  take  llber^  to  reoeate  themaelTai 
about  the  atdiool,  jet  ao  u  not  to  be  auSbred  to  do  anj  thing  wherebj'  to  ham 
tbwtMel*ea  or  achool-fellow^  or  to  give  offence  or  make  diatuibaiUM  with  anj 
nei^bor. 

8.  When  sdiool-tinieiB  called,  let  ttiem  all  go  wdariyto  their  own  plaoea,aikd 
here  apply  themaelTei  diligentlj  to  their  bocka  without  noira  or  numing  abont. 

4.  When  tbe  maater  owneth  into  the  achool,  let  them  atand  np  and  make 
obwaanct^.  (ao  likewise  when  any  stranger  cometh  in ;)  and  after  notice  ia  taken 
of  thoae  who  are  abaent,  let  one  that  la  moat  able  read  •  chapter,  anil  tbe  real 
attend  and  giro  some  little  aooount  of  what  they  hare  heard  read.  Then  let 
him  that  read  say  a  ahott  player  fitted  for  the  achoid,  and  aRarward  let  atarj 
one  aetde  to  hia  preaent  ta*. 

5.  Tbe  whtde  achotd  may  not  nnflHy  be  divided  into  km  Usnat,  whereof  tbe 
flnt  and  lowest  dumld  be  of  those  that  learn  to  know  their  letten,  wboae  b^ 
aMMmaybein  theiVimer,-  the  second,  of  thoae  that  leant  la  apell,  whcae  laiH 
aonamaybeiathe£Ui«fa  Aajl«r,-  the  third,  of  those  that  team  to  raad,  wboae 
laaaona  may  be  in  tbeBitde;  ttie  Ibnrth,  iif  lliiwii  lliiil  am  iiiaiilsail  in  leailhm. 
writiBg,  and  casting  aoconnts,  wiiose  leaaooa  may  be  in  socli  profltaUe  BngWl 
booki  aa  tfao  paienlo  can  beat  prorldo  and  the  maaler  tldnk  AtMat  to  bo  lai^fat. 
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&  Let  the  leMOiu  be  the  swne  to  each  bo;  In  every  brm,  and  lot  the  mMtW 
proportion  tham  to  the  mealwot  c»p»dti«i;  thus  tbow  that  M*  ablnrmiy  prtflt 
tbeiDBelveB  by  hdpiDg  their  weaker  Fellows,  ani  tboee  that  are  weaker  tw  «• 
oooraged  to  see  that  they  cwi  ke«p  company  with  the  rtrongor.  And  lot  the 
two  highest  in  ereiy  rorm  gire  notice  to  the  nuMter  wben  they  come  to  aay 
It,  oftboee  that  were  moat  n^igent  in  getting  the  tcaaon. 

7.  When  they  come  to  say  It,  let  them  all  stand  orderly  in  one  or  two  row^ 
and  whiM  one  aayeth  his  leaaoo,  be  sure  that  all  the  rait  look  upon  their  books, 
aad  give  liberty  to  him  that  i«  next  to  correot  him  titat  ii  eaying  it  if  he  mi>- 
take;  and  in  case  hs  can  say  it  better,  let  bim  take  his  plac«  and  keep  it  till  the 
aame  boy  or  aootlier  ¥rin  it  from  bhn.  The  strirfng  for  places  (eqieciany) 
amongst  liltte  onee  will  whet  tbea  on  to  more  diligence  thati  any  encourage- 
ment  that  can  be  given  them ;  and  Uie  master  abonld  be  vaiy  sparing  to  whip 
any  one  Tor  bis  book  except  he  be  enUeoly  negligent  and  then  also  1  would 
ohooae  rather  to  iliame  bim  out  oT  bis  anlowardoess  by  commending  some  of 
his  ftllows,  and  acting  bim  why  be  oan  not  do  as  well  aa  they,  than  by  tailing 
upon  him  with  rating  words  or  injurious  blows.  'A  great  care  also  must  be  had 
that  those  children  that  are  slow-witted  and  of  a  tender  ^irit  be  not  any  way 
discooivged,  tlumgh  they  can  not  make  so  good  a  performance  of  tlieir  task  al 
the  rest  of  th^r  fellows.  , 

B.  On  Mondays,  Wedneedaya  and  Fridays  they  Duy  say  two  lessons  in  Uh 
forenoon  and  two  in  the  aAemooo,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Hiursdays  in  the  fore- 
noon they  may  alao  My  two  leseons;  but  on  Tueadaj^  and  Thursdays  in  the 
afternoon  and  on  Saturdi^  mornings  I  would  hsve  the  time  spent  in  examining 
end  directing  tbem  how  to  spell  and  read  ari^l;  and  hearing  them  say  the 
graces,  prayeis  and  psalms,  and  especially  the  Lord's  Prsyer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Ten  Commandmanta,  (whidi  are  Ibr  that  parpoae  set  down  in  the  Nev  Primer) 
Tery  perfectly  by  heart  And  those  that  can  say  these  well  may  proceed  to 
get  other  patechisms,  but  be  sure  tbey  be  such  aa  agree  witb  the  prindplea  of 
Christian  religion. 

9.  Th«r  lessons  being  all  said,  they  should  be  dimdned  about  eleven  o'olodr^ 
and  then  eare  most  be  taken  that  they  every  one  go  orderiy  out  of  the  aehool, 
and  pass  qnietly  home  witiiout  any  stay  by  the  my.  And  to  prevent  that  too 
common  damor  and  crowding  out  of  the  school  door,  let  them  rise  out  of  tbeir 
places  one  by  one  with  thrir  bat  aod  book  ie  tbeir  hand,  and  make  their  bou- 
018  to  tbeir  master  as  they  pass  before  his  bee,  one  (bllowiug  another  at  a  dis- 
tance oat  oftiie  school  It  were  Btt«st  and  eafeet  that  the  least  went  out  the 
foremost,  that  the  ttigger  boys  followiog  may  give  notice  of  any  miedemeauor 
upon  the  way. 

10.  The  return  to  sdiool  in  the  afternoon  should  be  by  one  o'clock,  and  those 
tliat  come  belbte  that  hour  should  be  permitted  to  play  within  the  boands  till 
the  clock  Strike  one,  and  then  let  them  all  take  their  places  In  due  order,  and 
■ay  their  leswns  as  diey  did  In  the  forenoon.  After  their  teasona  are  ended,  let 
one  read  a  chapter  and  say  a  prayer,  and  so  let  tbem  again  go  ordMly  and 
quietly  home,  about  five  o'clodc  ui  the  summer  and  four  in  tiie  winter  season. 

11.  If  neceaslty  require  any  one  to  go  out  in  the  aohool-time,  let  bim  not  fn- 
tenupt  the  master  by  asking  him  for  leave,  but  let  bim  leave  his  book  with  tbs 
next  fellow  above  him  fitf  foar  he  should  ela«  apoil  or  lose  it,  and  in  case  be 
tany  too  long  forth,  let  notice  be  given  to  the  monitor. 

IS  Those  diOdren  in  the  upper  form  may  be  ntoidkin^  eruy  one  a  day  ia 
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Ida  torn ;  and  let  tham  cveiy  eveningi  after  all  tfae  IsnoDB  are  Mud,  give  n  UU 
to  tfae  maaler  of  tb«ir  tumea  that  are  absent,  and  theirs  that  liave  committod 
Hif  diaoiiler,,aiid  let  faim  be  veiy  moderate  io  CNrecting,  and  be  Eore  to  make 
■  dilTeKiKe  betwixt  thoM  Bnilts  tbat  are  vidotuly  enonnoua  and  thuee  that  are 
but  diUdisb  tnuugraonona.  Where  admonitioDS  readily  take  place,  it  is  a  need- 
leM  troable  to  use  a  rod,  and  as  Tor  a  Terule  I  wiBh  it  vere  utterlj  baniahed  out 
of  all  MhoolB. 

ITaiif  one,  before  I  conclude,  should  aali  me,  bow  man;  children  T  tbink  mtj 
b«  w«U  and  profltabl;  taaght  (accordiog  to  the  method  already  proposed)  in  • 
Pet^  School  f  I  t*tom  him  anawer,  that  I  conceive  forty  boya  will  be  eaough 
to  thofonghly  eisploy  ons  mtui  to  bear  every  ooe  ao  often  aa  is  required ;  and 
to  many  he  may  bear  aod  benefit  bimielf  without  making  use  of  any  of  Ma 
t<diolar«  to  te«ch  the  rest,  which  however  may  be  permitted  and  is  practiced  in 
MOM  acboidB,  yet  it  oocaskmeth  too  much  ni»se  and  disorder,  and  ia  no  whit  so 
Booeptable  to  porenta  or  pleasing  to  the  chUdren,  bo  the  work  never  ao  well 
doB&  And  therefore  I  adviaa,  tbat  in  a  place  where  a  great  Doncourae  of  chll- 
dren  nay  be  had,  there  be  more  masters  than  one  employed  according  to  tho 
gpedousneM  of  the  room  and  the  number  of  bojs  to  be  taught,  eo  that  eiery 
fiirty  BcbolaiB  may  have  one  to  teach  them  j  and  <u  case  there  be  boys  enough 
to  be  taught,  1  would  appoint  one  aingle  master  to  attend  one  single  form,  and 
have  as  many  masters  as  there  are  forma,  and  then  the  work  of  teaching  little 
onea  to  the  height  of  their  beet  improTement  may  be  thoroughly  done,  eepedally 
if  there  were  a  writing-master  employed  at  certain  honis  in  the  ichool,  and  an 
eqwrienced  teacher  encouraged  as  a  supervisor,  or  inspector,  to  see  that  the 
whole  schofri  be  w^  and  orderly  tanght  and  disciplined. 

What  I  have  heiv  written  ooa«ning  the  teaching  and  ordering  of  a  Pet^ 
SAooI  waa  in  many  particulars  ezperienoed  by  myself  with  a  few  little  boya 
tbat  I  taught  amongst  my  grammar  scholars  in  London,  and  I  know  thMe  of 
emiiient  worth  and  great  levming  that,  upon  trial  made  upon  their  own  chU* 
dren  at  home  and  others  at  school,  are  ready  to  attest  the  ease  and  beoeSt  of 
this  method;  iosomncb  as  I  was  resolved  to  have  adjtnned  a  Petty  School  to 
IDT  gnunmar  school  at  the  Token  House  in  Lothbnry,  London,  and  there  to 
have  proceeded  in  this  ftmiliar  and  pleasing  way  of  teaching,  had  I  not  been 
nnbaodsomely  dealt  with  by  those  whom  it  conoeraed,  for  thch'  own  profit's 
Mke^  to  have  (pven  me  less  diaoouragemenL  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  promote  learnli^  what  I  can,  and  to  li^  a  Bur*  tbuudation  for  sncb  a  goodly 
itracture  as  learning  is ;  and  though  (perhaps)  I  may  never  be  able  to  effect 
what  I  deaire  br  its  advancement'  yet  it  will  be  my  comGvt  to  have  imparted 
aomewhat  to  others  that  may  help  thereunto.  I  have  here  b^;un  at  the  very 
gitnmdwoilc,  inten^g  (by  God's  blessing)  forthwith  to  publish  l%e  Xea  Dit- 
amry  of  lAe  (Md  Art  qf  Teadang,  whidi  doth  properly  belong  to  a  g 


In  the  meantiDie  I  entreat  Oioee  into  whose  hands  this  little  work  may  come 
to  look  upon  it  with  a  sin^  eyc^  and  whether  they  like  or  diaUke  i^  to  tbink 
that  it  isnot  nnDeoessaryibr  menof  greateet  parta  to  bestow  a  sheet  or  two  at 
leisttrs  time  npcm  so  mean  a  snliiiect  as  thia  seeniB  to  be.  And  that  God  whicb 
canseth  immense  riven  to  flow  from  small  spring-heads^  Toucbsa^  to  bless  Iheea 
weak  be^nnlnga  in  tender  age,  Uiat  good  learning  may  proceed  heuce  to  ita 
fiill  perfeotioQ  in  riper  yean. 
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unzB  F&OH  PBor.  villuu  o.  fowler,  ll.  d. 

Ddkbam,  Conh.,  December,  1867. 
HEMtr  Barhard,  LL.  D. : 

Dear  Sir : — A  few  weeks  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
from  yon  a  letter,  in  which  you  ask  me  to  commuoicate  some  facts 
connected  with  the  common  schools  in  Connecticut  "  as  they  were." 
While  I  was  endeavoring  to  collect  these  facts,  I  met  some  Gentle- 
men in  Hartford  who  are  active  in  promoting  the  educational  iQt«i^ 
ests  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  one  of  whom  encouraged  me  to  prepare 
for  the  press,  Eome  remarks  which  I  made  on  a  topic  which  came  up 
in  that  interview^.  This  I  consented  to  do,  with  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  two  topics  in  one  communication. 

But  to  whom  shall  this  communication  be  addressed  ?  My  mind 
readily  turned  to  you  as  a  distinguished  friend  and  advocate  of  popu- 
lar education  who  has  labored  long  and  successfully  ia  this  Slate 
aad  eUewhere,  first  as  a  pioneer,  and  then  as  a  victorious  soldier,  in 
'  this  good  cause.  I  feel  too  assured,  that  you  will  welcome  every 
well-meant  eSbrt  for  promoting  the  some  cause,  however  inadequate 
it  may  be. 

The  topic,  las*  mentioned,  is.  The  pbottnce  of  the  Clergt 

OF   CONKECTIOITT  IN  THE  FBOUOTION  OF  POFDLAB   EDUCATION  IN 
THIS   Co UXON WEALTH. 

These  remarks  and  statements,  will,  I  trust,  be  well  received  by 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  clergy 
of  Connecticut  from  1 635  to  the  present  time. 

The  proposition  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  sustain,  by  the  following 
plain  aiguments,  is  this,  Minittert  qftiu  Gotpel  in  Connecticut  ought 
to  take  an  aetioe  part  in  promoting  popular  education. 

My  first  ailment  in  support  of  this  propoaition,  is  derived  from 
lie  natur*  of  Ckrittianity. 

b  is  a  religion  which  addresses  acGoantable  beings  through  their  - 
intellect  Just  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  you  improve  their  intel- 
lect by  culture,  will  you  enlarge  their  capacity  of  being  influenced, 
ia  their  moral  instincts,  by  the  objects  of  divine  truth  in  that  reli- 
gion. Now  as  christjanity  is  a  general  provision  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  all  mankind,  we  may  be  sure,  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
(2U) 
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munity  ought  to  experience  so  much  of  intellectual  culture  aa  will 
enable  them  lo  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  full  benefit  of  that 
provision. 

Other  religious  systems  were  designed,  at  least  in  some  of  their 
parts,  for  certain,  privileged  orders,  who  should  enjoy  high*  mental 
culture ;  while  the  many,  the  oi  poUoi,  were  excluded  irom  a  full 
participation.  Those  systems  had  their  esoteric  or  secret  doctrines, 
which  were  communicaied  to  the  favored  few,  the  initiated ;  and 
their  exoteric  or  superficial  doctrines,  which  were  communicated  to 
the  common  people,  who  were  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  compre- 
hending  those  deeper  doctrines. 

But  among  christians  it  is  not  so.  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  ia 
preached.  To  them  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  King- 
dom. Kow  in  order  that^this  preaching  be  efi'ectual,  in  order  that 
these  mysteries  be  adequately  comprehended,  some  degree  of  mental 
cultivation  is  necessary.  Evidently,  then,  it  ia  the  duly  of  the  chris- 
tian miirister  to  promote  the  iiflellectual  improvement  of  those  whom 
he  wishes  to  influence  by  his  preaching ;  for  in  so  doing  he  is  preparing 
ihem  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  truths  and  duties  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  yield  their  conscience  and  their  fieart  to 
Chiist  the  author  of  that  religion.  Ko  christian  minister,  therefore, 
is  justified  in  standing  aloof  Jrom  the  great  cause  of  popular  ednca- 
tion  1  for,  without  it,  the  light  of  the  Gio.'pel  will  shine  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  wilt  comprehend  it  not. 

In  the  early  period  of  christian  dispensation,  Ih^Clergy,  the  great 
lights  of  the  patholic  church,  acted  successfully  on  tlus  principle ; 
though  they  did  not,  in  the  existing  social  condition,  extend  it  in  its 
application,  so  far  as  we  can  do.  They  carefully  guarded  and  pre- 
served the  learning  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and,  by  the  es- 
tablishmcut  of  Institutions  of  learning  and  religion,  helped  to  keep 
both,  in  their  intimate  association,  alive  on  the  earth.  They  csrefullj' 
preserved  the  Greek  and  Roman  ctaf sics,^he  Fandecta  of  Justiniao, 
the  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament.  Thus  it  happened,  through  them,  that  Classical  learn- 
ing could  revive,  and  that  "  the  public  reason  of  the  Romans"  could 
■  be  silently  and  studiously  transfused  into  the  public  institutions  of 
Europe,  and  the  study  of  the  fiible  couhi  become  general  In 
many  an  Abbey  and  University,  the  lamp  of  learning,  trimmed  by 
their  hands,  humed  brightly,  illuminating  a  wider  or  a  narrower 
circle,  and  sending  down  its  cheering  light  to  our  times.  Honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due.     Let  all  honor  be  paid  to  the  Catholic  church. 
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na  the  conservator  and  promoter  of  learning  and  religion.  "When 
darkness  covered  the  earth  like  a  flood,  during  the  nufdieval  cen- 
tories,  that  chnrch  was  the  ark  which  saved  for  ns  the  learning  and 
religion  of  the  old  world.  All  thanks  to  the  bright  example  of 
her  heroic  missionariea ;  for  the  recorded  lives  of  those  eminent 
stunts,  who  through  the  long  centuries,  bore  the  mingled  fruits  of 
learning  and  holiness,  for  such  as  "  Pa.<cat  who  was  all  reason,"  and 
for  such  as  "  Penelon  who  was  all  love." 

Mf  second  argument  is  derived  from  lie  nature  of  Prolestantttnt. 

JTie  right  of  private  judgment,  in  opposition  to  human  claims  to  a 
dictatorial  authority,  in  matters  of  faith,  is  an  essential  article  in  the 
protectant  faith.  Now  this  single  fact,  that  we  are  to  call  no  man 
master,  is  assumed  on  the  ground  that  the  followers  of  Chriiit  are  ca- 
pable of  forming,  from  the  Bible,  an  opinion  for  themselves ;  and  in 
order  to  form  this  opinion  for  themselves,  from  the  study  of  the  bible, 
tliey  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  read  the  bible.  For  how  can  a 
man,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  form  a  correct 
judgment  except  on  a  correct  baa»,  and  how  can  he  have  a  satis- 
factory basis  in  the  bible,  unless  he  understands  that  bible  ? 

Besides  the  acknowledged  advaTitages  which  they  enjoyed  In  the 
Catholic  church,  some  of  the  first  ^formers  desired  (o  enjoy  this 
right  of  private  judgment.  They  witched  to  escape  from  the  heavy 
hand  of  authority  by  which  they  felt  them^lres  humiltaled.  They 
were  opposed  to  what  was  called  carbonaria  Jidet,  "  the  Collier's 
f^th,"  or  implicit  fuirh.  A  Collier  being  asked  what  he  believed  on 
a  certain  point,  replied,  "  I  believe  as  the  chnrch  believer."  And  be- 
ing asked  what  the  chnrch  believes,  he  replied,  "  The  church  believes 
as  1  believe."  And  being  asked  again  what  he  and  the  church  be- 
lieve, he  replied,  "  The  church  and  I  believe  the  same  ihing." 

Leading  proteslants,  in  opposition  to  this  earbonariajidei,  undertook 
to  have  a  faith  of  their  own,  and  to  be  able  to  state  the  grounds  of 
their  faith.  In  the  language  of  Chilling  worth,  "  the  bible,  the  bible 
is  the  religion  of  protestants."  In  adopting  this  for  their  motto 
they  virtually  declared  that  the  common  people  ought  to  be  elevated 
to  «Dch  a  level  in  the  scale  of  mental  cultivation,  that  in  the  exercise 
of  ihe  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  formation  of  their  opinions 
from  Ihe  bible,  ibey  would  not  "  wrest  it  to  their  own  destruction." 

The  contest  on  the  subject  at  issue,  between  Luther  and  his  allies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  on  the  other,  was 
like  the  battle  between  the  gods,  as  described  by  Homer,  or  the  battle 
between  angels,  as  described  by  Milton.     There  was  gi-ent  iiitellec- 
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tual  power  and  great  learning  on  both  sides ;  and  it  required  intel- 
lectual culdvation  to  jndge  of  the  merits  of  that  controversy.  Luther 
translated  the  bible ;  bnt  of  what  use  would  that  be,  unless  the 
people  could  read  that  translation  ?  Luther,  Melancthon  and  Carlo- 
stadjus,  alt  men  of  great  learning,  delivered  lectures  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Witlemburg,  which  helped  to  enlighten  the  people  and  give 
currency  to  his  doclrinee.  The  revival  of  clawical  learning  near 
that  time  contributed  largely  to  the  same  efl^ct. 

In  like  manner  the  ProteBtact  religion  of  England  was  permeated 
with  learning,  which  the  Episcopal  church  there  have  zealously  pro- 
moted ever  since  they  took  possession  of  the  Catholic  schools  and 
universities.  Indeed,  the  leading  protestants  throughout  Europe  had 
been  highly  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  school?,  and  were  thus 
diepw«d  to  imitate  and  surpass  them  in  the  establishment  of  Buch 
institu  lions. 

Accordingly,  in  protestant  region',  schools  of  learning  soon  shone 
foilh  on  the  earth,  thick-set  as  the  stars  in  the  sky  above.  Voetius, 
a  learned  protestant,  boasted  that  while  in  the  ten  catholic  proviaccs 
of  Bolgium  there  were  only  two  universities,  in  the  ten  protestant 
provinces  there  were  seven. 

It  is  true  that  what  b  now  understood  by  popular  education  was  . 
not  then  thought  of  as  practicable.  The  Reformers  seem  not  to  have 
supposed  it  pofsible  that  the  delights  and  advantages  of  learning 
could  be  brought  down  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  population.  But 
they  adopted  principles  and  measures  that  are  now  operating  in 
Germany  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  which  justify  the  clergy 
here  in  promoting  popular  education  by  direct  and  efficient  means. 

My  third  argument  is  derived  from  ihs  nature  of  Puritanism. 

Besides  the  general  principles  of  Christianity  and  of  protestantism, 
the  puritans  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  people  are  capable  of  kI/- 
goverranent,  both  in  their  civil  and  in  their  ecclesiastical  pohty.  Thin 
opinion  implied  that  the  people  should  be  qualified,  by  educfUion,  to 
perform  the  duties  involved  in  self-government.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  their  circumstances  would  allow,  tike  the  catholics,  like  the  pro- 
testants, they  adopted  mea.sui'es,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
to  establish  schools  and  colleges,  under  the  direction  of  their  learned 
divines.  These  had  generally  been  educated  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  eleven  years  after  the  settlement  of  Mas- 
sadtusetts,  they  laid  the  foundation'  of  Harvard  College,  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  Connecticut  annually  contributed.  In  seventeen  years, 
tlipy  established  a  system  of  common    scliools.     Tlie  clergy,  as  is 
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well  known,  were  octire  in  establishmg  aod  sustainmg  the^  institn- 
tioQS  in  Maseachusetts.  Aa  advisors,  as  patrons,  aa  teachers  and 
visitors,  they  exerted  a  oontrolliag  end  Balntar;  influence. 

Without  going  into  an  induction  of  particulars,  it  ie  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  here  to  say,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  puritans  shows 
abundantly,  that  they  hare  been  staunch  believers  In  the  value  of 
local  law.  They  have  believed  that  a  Church  can  govern  itself  bet- 
ter t^n  any  outside  person  or  body  can  govem  it ;  that  a  Town  can 
govern  itself  better  than  a  colony  or  a  State  can  govem  it;  that  the 
Colony  can  govem  itaelf  better  than  parliament  can  govem  it;  that 
a  State  can  govern  itself  better  than  congress  can  govem  it.  But  in 
order  to  this  successful  self-government,  in  these  several  circles  of 
power,  they  have  also  believed  that  the  people  must  he  educated  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  and  at  least,  in  common  schools.  On  this  same 
belief  the  clergy  have  acted  eamesdy  and  efficiently. 

Listen  to  the  prayer  made  by  Eliot,  the  Apostle  John,  in  a  synod 
of  ministers  in  Boston ;  "  Lord,  for  schools  everywhere  among  as  ! 
That  our  schools  may  flourish  I  That  every  member«f  this  assem- 
bly may  go  home  and  procure  a  good  school  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
town  where  he  lives  I  That  before  we  die  we  may  be  so  happy  as 
to  nee  a  good  school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the  country." 
This  was  the  spirit  of  the  early  ministers,  and  their  conduct  was  in 
accordance  with  their  spirit. 

My  fourth  Argument  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  profetnon 
into  which  ministers  have  entered. 

The  object  of  that  profession  b  to  raise  the  soulsof  men  from  their 
earthly  condition  into  union  with  the  divine  nature,  that  they  may  thus 
become  the  intelligent,  and  holy,  and  happy  inhabitants  of  earth  and 
of  heaven ;  to  raise  them  from  the  power  of  appetite  and  passion 
into  the  dominion  of  reason  and  conscience.  This  the  minister  en- 
deavors to  accomplish  by  commending  to  them  the  truths  of  God's 
holy  word  illustrated  by  the  teachings  of  bis  providence. 

In  like  manner  it  is  the  otject  of  popular  educaUtm  to  raise 
men  in  the  scale  of  knowledge,  virtue  and  happiness,  that  they  be- 
come good  citizens ;  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  young  from  sensu- 
ality, from  the  bar  and  the  brandy  saloon,  from  the  haunts  of  loafers 
and  gamblers,  into  the  love  and  the  pursuit  of  the  trae,  the  good 
and  the  beantiful.  Thus  the  minister  and  the  educator  are  largely 
aiming  at  the  same  thing;  though  the  motives  employed  by  the 
former  are  always  supposed  to  be  chiefly  drawn  from  a  higher  vrorld, 
and  the  motives  employed  by  the  latter  may  be  chiefly  drawn  from 
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tliis.  The  christian  minister  has,  then,  every  encouragement  to  act 
Btrenuouely  for  the  promotion  of  popular  educaiioo,  with  the  full 
belief  that  while  he  is  promoting  that,  he  b  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moting the  object  of  hia  own  profesaion. 

The  minister  and  the  school  master  are  fellow  laborers  in  the  same 
field.  The  field  is  the  world.  When  "  the  sijiool  master  ie  abroad," 
let  the  minister  go  forth  to  meet  him  and  join  himself  to  him  as  a 
fellow  laborer.  Let  them  encourage  each  other  and  bear  each  other's 
burdens,  both  looking  forward  to  "the  harvest  home,"  when  thej 
shall  bring  their  sheaves  with  them. 

My  fifth  Argument  is  derived  from  the  ponlion  occupied  bj/  (he 
Gler^  of  Connecticut  during  tAore  than  two  hundred  j/eart. 

From  the  early  legislaiion  of  the  Colonies  it  appeare,  that  a  reason 
given  why  schools  shoald  be  supported,  was,  namely:  that  the 
young  could  in  Uiem  be  bo  tanght  that  they  would  be  able  to  "read 
the  bible"  and  the  "  capital  laws,"  and  thus  be  "  fitted  ibr  service  in 
the  church  aiid  commonwealth."  In  the  order  lo  establish  a  free 
school  in  1641,  in  New  Haven,  "Our  pa.<ior,  Mr,  Davtnport"  ia 
mentioned  with  the  magistrates,  as  a  committee  "  to  consider  what 
yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
town,"  for  the  support  of  the  school ;  and  also,  "  what  rules  and 
orders  are  meet  to  be  observed  in  and  about  the  some."  And,  in 
1644,  the  General  Court  ordered  that  a  grammar  school  be  set  up 
and  appointed,  and  that  the  "  Magistrates  and  the  Teaching  Elders" 
be  a  committee  lo  attend  to  that,  for  the  same  purposes  as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  mentioned  or  common  school.  It  appears  that  Governor 
Eaton  and  Mr,  Davenport  were  the  active  men  in  thus  establishing 
a  By^tcm  of  free  schools  in  the  Colony. 

And  ajler  the  Colonies  were  united,  the  General  Court,  in  1690, 
ordered  as  follows :  "  This  Court  considering  the  necessary  and  great 
advantage  of  good  literature,  do  on&r  and  appoint,  that  there  shall 
be  two  good  tree  schools  kept^n  this  Colony,  for  the  schooling  of  all 
such  children  as  shall  come  there  after  they  can  distinctly  read  the 
psalter,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  Latin  and  the 
English  languages,  the  one  at  Hartford,  the  other  at  Kew  Hnvcn, 
the  masters  whereof  shall  be  chosen  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
minitttrt  of  the  said  counties,  and  shall  be  inspected  and  di'^placed 
by  them,  if  ihey  see  cause."  These  were  grommar  schools,  after  the 
model  of  the  Jree,  or  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England,  in 
which  the  Latin  and  the  English  languages  were  to  be  taught 
grammatically. 
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■While  I  thus  notice  the  proniinence  that  was  given  to  ihe  clergy 
in  the  esiabllsbmeiit  of  free  schools,  It  should  be  mentioned  that  by 
the  original  Constitution  of  Connecticut  the  "  supreme  power  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  was  lodged  in  the  Giener^  Court,  which  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  gave  promuience  to  the  clergy  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  education. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  School  Masters  were  treated  with 
great  coneideratioti  from  the  first.  They  were  among  the  few  at  the 
first,  who  received  the  title  of  "  Mr,"  and  not  that  of  "  brother," 
or  "  good  man."  The  school  master  stood  next  to  the  minister  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  ;  just  as  he  does  in  Goldsmith's  inimitable  de- 
scription in  «  The  Deserted  Village" : 

"And  still  thef  gased,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
ThM  one  small  head  could  cirrj  all  he  knew." 

He  was  on  &miliar  terms  with  the  minister,  and  oj^n  derived  im- 
portant aid  from  him  in  the  government  and  instruction  of  bis  school, 
aud  kept  him  infbrmed  as  to  the  proficiency  of  individual  pupils.  It 
is  a  tradition,  that  a  school  master  in  Guilford  from  time  to  time  in- 
formed the  minister,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Elliott,  that  his  son,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Jored  Elliott,  was. not  making  much  profii:iency  in  his 
studies.  On  one  occasion,  when  carrying  his  hook  to  school,  Jared 
let  it  fall  into  the  water,  and  when  standing  by  the  fire  to  dry  it,  he 
let  it  fall  into  the  fire.  Upon  being  reprimanded  by  the  master,  he 
replied,  "I  believe  my  book  is  a  lunatic,  it  is  ofl  in  the  fire  and  ofl 
in  the  water."  The  school  master,  as  soon  as  the  school  was  dis- 
missed, hastened  to  the  minister  to  say  to  him,  "  Jared  wUI  make  a 
man  after  alL" 

Many  of  the  school  masters  in  the  principal  towns,  one  at  least  in 
each  town,  made  teaching  their  principal  employment  through  the 
year,  namely,  such  as  Cheever,  and  Tisdale,  and  Jones.  Other  in- 
telligent men  taught  school  in  winter,  and  managed  Ibeir  farms  in 
the  summer ;  one  of  these,  who  was  bom  in  1737,  told  me  that,  in 
this  way,  he  tanght  school  thirty  years.  Others,  chiefly  young  men, 
often  the  flower  of  the  town,  well  educated  for  the  times,  and  &om 
good  families,  taught  school  for  a  few  winters,  until  they  were  mar. 
ned.  Females,  colled  school  mistresses,  and  school  dames,  taught 
the  small  schools  in  the  summer.  Clergymen  often  taught  select 
schools  in  the  winter,  for  the  older  youth  in  their  congregations. 

Among  these  teachers  there  were  indeed  those  who  were  but 
poorly  qualified  for  their  employment.  Some  such  are  described  by 
John  Tnunbnll,  in  his  "  Proyrtti  of  DvUneu : " 
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"  He  triea,  with  eoee  and  u 

To  t«acb  what  ne'er  hinuelF  could  learn ; 

Gives  Uir  aud  punisbment  alone, 

Judge,  Jut;,  bailiff,  all  in  one  ; 

Holds  all  good  leaioing  muit  depeud 

Upon  the  rod's  eitremest  end, 

Whose  great  elcc  trie- touch  U  euch. 

Each  genius  brjghtena  al  the  touch. 

With  threats  and  blows,  eicitements  preBsIiig, 

Drives  on  hU  Udt  to  learn  each  leiaon ; 

Thinka  Bogging  cures  all  moral  ills, 

Anl  breaks  their  beads  to  break  their  wins." 
Bat  there  were  other  school  masters  who  led  their  pupils  gtaHj 
u|>  the  hillside  of  learning,  bearing  their  burdens,  sjrmpathising  with 
their  difficulties,  and  hy  kind  looks,  kind  tones,  and  winning  wets, 
gaining  their  hearts.  They  did  for  them  what  Aristotle  did  for  Al- 
exander the  great,  who,  id  return,  said,  he  lored  him  better  than  he 
did  his  father  Philip,  for  the  "  latter  was  <m\j  the  &ther  of  his  body, 
but  bis  teacher  was  the  father  of  his  mind."  Tbej  did  for  them 
what  Mr.  Elmer,  her  teacher,  did  for  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who,  she  said, 
"  taught  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  lair  allurements  to 
learning,  that  I  think  all  the  tjme  nothing,  while  I  am  with  him,  and 
when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fell  on  weeping,  because,  whatever  I 
do  else,  but  leai'ning,  is  full  of  griell  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  mislik- 
ing  unto  me."  I  could  mention  the  name  of  a  Connecticut  school 
master,  who  in  1782  taught  a  select  school.  About  fitly  years  after- 
wards, a  pupil  in  that  school  made  a  journey  of  many  mites  to  see 
bim,  and  thank  him  for  his  counsels  and  instruction,  bestowed  upon 
him  when  he  was  only  eight  or  ten  years  of  age. 

Wbat  a  beautiful  letter  Daniel  Webster  wrote  to  his  old  school 
master,  July  20th,  1852,  the  last  year  of  his  life  I  "  Mabteb  Tap- 
FAN,  I  hear,  with  much  pleasure,  through  the  public  press,  that  you 
contume  to  enjoy  life,  with  mental  faculties  bright  and  vivid,  although 
you  have  arrived  at  a  vet?  advanced  age,  and  are  somewhat  infirm. 
1  came  to-day,  from  the  very  spot  in  which  you  (aught  me ;  and  to 
me  a  most  delightful  spot  it  is.  The  river  and  the  hills  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever.  But  the  graves  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  ei^ly  friends,  give  it  to  me  sometUng  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  city  of  the  dead.  But  let  us  not  repine.  You  have  lived 
long,  and  my  life  is  already  not  short;  and  we  have  faoih  much  to  he 
thankful  for.  Two  or  three  persons  are  still  living,  who,  like  myMl^ 
were  brought  up,  lub  tua  ferula.  They  remember  'Master  Tappan.' 
And  now,  my  good  old  master,  receive  a  renewed  tribute  of  afieo 
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tionale  regard  from  your  grntef.^l  jiupiJ ;  wilh  his  wishes  aod  prayers 
for  your  happiuess,  in  iUl  that  rtmaios  to  you  of  this  life,  and  more 
especially,  for  your  rich  participation,  hereafter,  in  the  more  durable 
riches  of  Righteousness, — Dauiel  Webater,"  Mr.  Webster  was  born 
January  18, 17S2.  This  letter  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  feeliugs 
entertained  by  ingenuous  children,  for  good  school  maatera  in  the  hiat 
century. 

For  a  long  period  the  only  two  Books  ia  common  use  in  district 
schools,  were,  first,  the  "  Neio  Engkmd  Primer"  which  was  an  equiv- 
alent, amtmg  the  puritans  here,  for  a  small  prayer  book,  called  the 
"  Primer  "  amrag  the  Roman  Catholics.  ThiB,  wilh  its  frontispiece 
of  John  Rogers  in  the  flames,  and  his  wife  and  cine  children  looLing 
on,  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  young  child  while  learning  iis  llrst 
lesson,  the  deepest  sensibility.  There  wail  in  it  the  beautiful  cradle 
hymn  of  Walts,  appealing,  as  it  does,  Xq  the  highest  sentiments  of  our 
nature ;  and  the  shorter  catechism,  to  be  committed  to  memory  and 
repeated  every  Saturday, 

The  other  book  was  the  "iWiler,"  namely,  the  book  of  Psalms 
printed  separately.  This  also  was  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  Roman 
Catholic  book  so  called. 

Arithmetic  was  taught  in  these  common  schools,  the  teacher  only 
having  a  book,  and  writing  the  sums  for  the  pupils,  and  showing  him 
how  (o  do  them.     Sewing  was  taught  by  school-dames. 

Writing  was  also  taught,  the  teacher  writing  the  copy  and  handing 
it  to  the  pupil  with  the  qaestion,  "  Can  you  read  yonr  copy  ?  " 

At  a  Liter  period,  "  Dilwortk'g  Spelling  BoiA,  or  New  Guide"  pub- 
lished 1740,  was  introduced.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  died  in 
England,  1781.  His  book  was  for  a  time  in  common  oae.  Trum- 
bull alludes  to  it  thus,  in  1772 : 

"  Our  master  uyt,  (rm  sure  he  It  right,) 

There's  not  ■  lad  in  town  so  bright, 

Hftll  cjpber  brareiy,  write  and  read, 

^A  «ay  his  catechUm  and  creed, 

Aod  scorn  to  heiitaU  or  falter. 

Id  Primer,  SptUing  Book,  or  Psalter." 
Bm  '^Sehexi  MtaUr^t  M$ittant" an  arithmetic,  was  published,  after 
his  Spelling  Book  had  been  well  received,  in  1743,  and  was  dedicated 
to  "  7^  Reoerend  attd  Worthy  School  Mastert  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ir^atuV  School  masters  in  Connecticut  used  thb  book  in  their 
BchoolB.  The  sums  given  out  were  oflen  cyphered  at  home  in  the 
evening.  Classes  were  also  taught  by  the  master  in  the  evening,  for 
which  a  email  stipend  was  given. 
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In  1784,  Websler's  SpeUiTig  Booh  begao  to  replace  Dilworlh's, 
though  with  some  oppoaition,  "DUworth's  Ghost"  was  written  to 
ilet«r  the  people  of  the  Slate  from  the  change.  Webster's  book  was 
eolitled,  "  lite  Fir^  Part  of  (lie  Grammatieal  LuUtuU  of  the  English 
Language.  This  book,  I  have  heard  him  saj,  was  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  Connecticut  through  the  influence  of  the  clergymen  of 
Connecticut  1  though  it  was  highly  recommended  by  others.  After 
this,  the  "Second  Part"  in  the  aeriee,  waa  introduced,  which 'was 
published  In  1790.  This  was  a  grammar.  After  this,  the  "  Hard 
Part"  in  the  series,  was  introduced.  It  was  a  reading  book,  and  waa 
published  in  1792.  "Dwighft  Geography,  began  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  of  Connecticut,  in  1795.  It  was  prepared  by  Nathaniel 
Dwight,  a  brother  of  Timothy  Dwight  Morse's  Geography  was  also 
u^ed,  more  or  less,  soon  aft^r  its  publication. 

The  first  clergymen  of  Connecticut  were  educated,  many  of  them, 
at  the  Univerfitiee  in  Englaud,  and  bad  enjoyed  intercourse  with  the 
learned  aud  polished  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Cburcii  there.  As 
we  Bee  them  now  on  the  canvas,  in  their  wigs,  and  bands,  and  gowns, 
we  are  impressed  wilh  the  belief  that  they  were  gentlemen.  Their 
manners  were  grate,  dignified  and  courteous,  and  they  were  regarded 
by  the  school-masters,  and  gentlemen,  and  all  of  the  people  as  ihe 
models  of  good  maimers.  Thus  it  long  continued  the  case  with  their 
saccessors  in  office.  In  the  schools  in  the  Coloqy  of  Connecticut,  it 
was  expected  that  not  only  learning,  and  religion,  and  morality  should 
be  cultivated,  but  also  good  MANifERS,  in  opposition  to  clownishness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  rowdyism  on  the  other.  The  pupils  were  ex- 
pected to  bow  or  courtesy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  their  mamtert 
when  they  entered  the  school,  and  when  they  left  it ;  and  when  they 
began  the  recitation,  and  when  they  retired.  They  were  taught  to 
address  the  teacher  with  the  title  of  "Master."  They  were  taught 
to  show  respect  to  age,  aud  station,  and  moral  worth ;  to  take  off 
their  bats  when  they  met  respectable  persons,  as  the  ministers  and 
principal  men  were  accustomed  to  do.  Tiiis  regard  for  minor  moralt, 
carried  out  iu  many  particulars,  prevailed  in  Connecticitt  for  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  yeara.  By  thus  cultivating  the  sentiment  of 
politeness  in  the  young,  their  hearts  became  better,  sodalty,  and  good 
manners  became  common  law. 

In  some  of  the  acts  of  the  General  Court  the  "  qoteenmenx"  of 
schools  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  as  important  as  instruction.  In 
those  days  children  were  expected  to  be  governed,  not  coaxed.  This 
government,  in  those  times,  is  described  as  being  unreosouably  serere. 
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So  it  was,  judged  of  b;  our  ovn  standard.  But  in  those  times  there 
was,  in  many  places,  a  high  t}^  of  discipline  in  the  church,  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  town.  The;  or  their  fathers  bad  lefl  England  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  purer  church,  and  how  could  they  have 
a  purer  church  without  discipline  7  Parents,  in  those  days,  had  lai^ 
famiUes  ;  Dr.  Johnson  malignantly  eaiA  of  them,  that  "they  multi- 
plied with  the  fecundity  of  their  own  rattlesnakes."  Besides,  the 
Filgrims  had  left  Holland  that  their  children  might  not  be  corrupted. 
Large  families  require  stricter  discipline  than  small  ones.  In  the 
town,  the  whipping-poet  was  a  standing  proof  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  discipline.  The  same  doctrine  prevailed  in  the  schools,  as 
it  also  did  in  the  English  schoola.  Ministers,  too,  were  full  believers 
in  the  doctrine,  that  "  the  rod  and  reproof  bring  wisdom."  Accord- 
ingly the  rod  was  used,  and  the  ferule,  and  the  block  of  disgrace,  a 
sort  of  "  stool  of  repentance,"  on  which  the  culprit  sat,  until  he  was 
willing  to  sabmit  to  the  rules  of  the  school. 

But  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  exerted  a  HObb  dibect  isfj.v- 
ENCE  In  favor  of  popular  or  universal  educatioD  in  the  State.  Hav- 
ing themselves,  most  of  them,  been  trained,  when  young,  in  common 
Bchoola,  a  lai^  number  of  them  became  teachers  in  them  or  in  select 
schools,  during  their  college  course  or  afterwards.  Numbers  of  them, 
when  settled,  kept  school  in  their  own  bouse?,  for  the  young  people 
of  their  congregations.  Clei^^men  founded  Yale  College,  and  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  controlled  it,  and  pre- 
sided over  it.  For  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  a  large  part  of  the 
students  of  the  State,  educated  in  it,  were  fitted  for  college  by  clergy- 
men. When  I  concluded  to  go  to  college  I  applied  to  Dr.  John 
Elliot  to  fit  me  for  Yale.  He  told  me  that  he  "  felt  under  the  same 
obligation  to  lend  his  lud  in  fitting  young  men  for  college  that  he  did 
to  preach  the  GoepeL" 

Clergymen  were  on  the  committee  (ot  the  examination  of  school- 
masters, and  the  inspection  of  schools.  They  visited  ihe  schools,  ftt 
least  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  and  at  the  close.  In  this 
way  they  became  acquainted  with  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
several  schools,  and  of  the  several  teachers,  and  of  the  several  pupils. 
They  made  the  condition  and  importance  of  the  schools  one  of  tlieir 
common  topics  in  convetsation,  alluded  to  schools  often  in  their  ser- 
mons, and  in  their  public  pr&yers  on  the  Sabbath,  they  would  say,  in 
respect  to  them  and  the  college,  "  cast  the  salt  of  Divine  Grace  into 
these  fountains,  that  the  streams,  that  annually  flow  from  them,  may 
make  glad  the  city  and  the  church  of  our  God."    For  a  long  time 
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the  town  vas  the  pftrieh,  and  the  town  schools  were  the  parish 
schools,  which  the  miniBter  felt,  officially,  bound  to  foster.  And  in 
dmng  this  thej  were  often  rewarded,  even  while  living,  with  the 
gratitude,  tlie  love,  aod  the  confidence  of  three  generation!'.  And 
when  8uch  a  one  died,  great  lamentation  was  made  over  him.  And 
when  carried  to  hia  grave,  he  was  mourned  by  the  fathers,  and  the 
children,  and  the  children's  children,  as  one  who  had  taught  them 
bow  to  think  as  men,  how  to  act  as  Christians,  and  how  to  behave  as 
gentlemen ;  as  a  tight-bearer,  who  had  held  for  them  the  torch  of 
knowledge,  in  the  meeting-house;  in  the  schoql-house,  and  in  the 
dwelling-house ;  a  torch  which  some  of  them  were  ready  to  eeize  and 
hold  up  in  tum  in  the  church,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  &iaily.  To 
these  ministers,  we  sons  of  Connecticut,  owe  something  more  than 
gratitude  ;  we  owe  them  undying  affection  as  our  spiritual  and  educa- 
tional forefatbere. 

In  the  minds  of  the  early  clergymen  of  Connecticut,  the  church 
and  the  school — the  mteiinff-house  for  the  one,  and  the  tehool-hottse 
fi>r  the  other — were  dosely  associated.  In  the  early  settlement  of  a 
town,  as  Booa  as  the  meeting-house  was  erected,  if  not  sooner,  the 
school-house  was  built,  near  the  meeting-house,  the  one  a  symbol  of 
learning,  the  other  of  religion.  When  the  minister  was  settled,  the 
school-master  was  sure  to  fj^llow  to  establish  his  little  seminary,  from 
which  the  church  was  to  be  supplied  with  intelligent  members,  and 
the  town  with  intelligent  inhabitants. 

With  the  type  of  the  old  Connecticut  scbool-houee,  which  replaced 
the  one  constructed  of  Ic^  and  its  slender  appointments,  many  are 
acquainted,  as  some  such  are  still  standing.  There  was  the  large 
chimney,  often  on  the  north  end,  with  its  large  fire-place,  before  which 
the  children  could  warm  themselves  when  they  came  in,  or  after 
shivering  on  the  outer  drcle  of  benches.  On  one  side  of  the  chim- 
ney was  a  small  entry,  and  on  the  other,  was  a  smalt  apartment  for 
the  hats,  or  buff  caps,  and  bonnets,  and  whidi  served  the  purpose  of 
a  prison,  in  which  were  confined  disobedient  and  retractory  children. 
Long  benches,  without  tw^s,  on  whidi  the  children  sat,  and  Uius 
learned  to  sustain  themselves. 

Having  tieen  confined  in  the  sdiool  from  nine  o'clock  nntil  about 
eleven,  and  from  one  until  about  three,  they,  at  the  notice  of  the 
master,  hastened  to  the  playground  fresh  from  the  "constraint  that 
sweetens  liberty."  Here  they  con'ended  with  each  other  in  feats  c^ 
agility  and  strength.  They  were  encouraged  to  wrestle  and  to  run 
well,  because  they  might  have  to  wrestle  with  the  Indians  in  tiattle, 
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or  to  ran  with  them,  for  escape  or  for  capture.  Acoordingly  some 
of  them  emulated  the  Btrengthof  Jacob,  who  wrestled  with  the  Angel, 
and  some,  the  fleetness  of  Aaahel,  who  "  was  aa  light  of  foot  as  a 
wild  roe." 

And  when,  perchance,  Bome  well-known  person  was  passing,  the 
word  would  come  out  from  some  of  them,  that  panon — or  squire — 
or  doctor — or  deacon — was  coming.  Immediately  thej  would  leave 
their  play  for  a  moment,  take  off  their  Lata,  or  caps,  and  then  resume 
their  play.  This  ready  act  of  civility,  they  wonld  pay  with  a  con- 
scious sense  of  politenesa, — with  a  ^'  proud  submission,"  which  raised 
them  in  their  own  estimiuion.  They  had  been  taught  in  the  church, 
in  the  family,  and  the  school,  to  respect  what  is  respectable,  and  to 
"do  their  duties  to  superiors,  inferiors  and  equals." 

It  should  he  added  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  country  towns, 
before  the  districts  were  weakened  by  being  divided,  the  schools 
were  often  large.  "The  boys  came  to  school  in  the  winter,  the  only 
season  in  which  schools  were  usually  open,  from  distances  of  sereral 
miles,  wading  through  the  snow,  or  running  upon  the  criist,  with 
their  curly  beads  of  hair  often  whiteited  with  frost  from  their  own 
breath." 

ViBiTA-Tion  DAT,  in  the  spring,  when  the  inspectors  visited  the 
schools,  was  a  great  day  in  the  district.  The  minister  and  some  of 
the  prindpal  men  were  present.  The  school-maater  was  in  his  glory, 
now  that  others  had  conie  to  magnify  his  office.  Many  of  the  parents 
were  present.  The  fajspectors  were  interested  to  heboid  the  "«p«» 
ffrtgi»^  the  hope  of  the  church  and  the  town.  The  psalter  was  read 
by  the  older  diildren,  and  the  primer  by  the  younger  ones.  The 
writjng  books  and  the  arithmetic  books  were  handed  round.  In  later 
tiroes,  lessons  in  spelling  from  (he  spelling  book  were  put  out.  The 
catechism  was  redted.  The  inspectors  made  their  remarks,  particn- 
lariy  the  mioisteri  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  sdioo],  the  manners, 
the  morals,  the  religion.  A  prayer  was  then  made  by  the  clergyman 
in  which  these  several  topics  were  alluded  to. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  prayer  was  made  by  the  school-master 
in  a  portion  <^  the  schools,  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  school  came 
together  iu  Uie  roornii^,  and  at  four.  In  other  schools,  a  prayer  was 
made  only  at  four,  when  the  achoot  was  dismissed. 

On  this  subject,  listen  to  the  language  of  President  Timothy 
Dwight:  "Of  leantiog  and  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, the  clergy  as  individuals,  .have,  beyond  any  other  class  of 
men,  been  the  promoters.     To  this,  their  own  knowledge,  the  general 
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nature  of  their  office,  and  'their  comparative  lelEore  from  the  biisy 
occupations  of  life,^ni08t  necessarilj  lead.  In  the  foundation  and 
the  regulation  of  no  email  number  of  our  schoob,  thcj  are  directly 
concerned  as  principals.  To  our  college  they  gave  birth,  continuance, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  its  property,  and  the  whole  system  of  ite 
government  and  inBtructioa.  They  have  supported  and  educated 
more  scholars  of  charity,  than  the  whole  community  besides ;  nor  is 
there  at  this  time,  unless  I  am  deceived,  a  single  school  of  consider- 
ation in  the  Slate,  in  which  they  have  not  a  principal  agency." 

Thus  the  meeting-house  was  the  center  of  illumination  for  the 
town,  and  the  school-house  was  the  center  of  illumination  for  the 
districL  The  lights  in  both  were  steady,  irradiating  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  State,  like  the  lights  which  on  some  evenings  illumine  all 
the  northern  sky.  This  was  before  the  cumiing  artificers  of  the  press 
aent  up  their  fireworks  to  dazzle  by  their  glare  and  mislead.  It  waa 
the  influence  of  these  steady  lights  that  made  Connecticut  the  land 
OF  STEADY  HABITS  ;  a  modcl  commonwealth,  where,  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  and  sciences,  from  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, the  people  have  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, pursued  a  wise  policy  m  their  public  acts,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  own  private  and  local  affairs. 

It  would  exceed  my  limits  to  show  forth  the  great  resnlta  of  the 
educational  efforts  of  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  These  would  have 
to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  hut 
throughout  our  broad  country,  wherever  the  emigratiug  sons  and 
daughters  of  Connecticnt  have  fixed  their  habitation. 

Thus,  my  dear  sir,  have  I  endeavored,  briefly  to  show,  that  the 
miniaters  of  tiie  gospel  ought  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  popular 
education;  from  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion;  from  the  nature 
of  Protestantism;  from  the  nature  of  Puritanism;  from  the  nature 
of  their  own  profession  ;  from  the  position  long  occupied  by  clei^- 
men.  In  doing  this,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  toims,  as 
they  were  formerly. 

How  they  should  do  this,  I  do  not  presume  to  say.     Each  of  them 
has  his  own  gift ;    each  his  own  circumstances.     They  have  that 
wisdom  in  the  selection  of  means,  which  U  profitable  to  direct. 
Very  respectfully,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  C.  FOWLER. 
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nd  In  Ratbatem  In  IBSa,  ud  of  ■  Prtnti  Bcboo]  Ig  LoBdna  la  IMB. 


OoAFTKK  I. — Sov  ta  Mp  Mlirm  Oiat  are  imfVfftet  in  nading  BngKsh  vhat 
ihty  art  broagM  to  tt«  gnuinmar  asAoo^  and  hcvi  to  pmxira  Sunn  for  ^are  tai^ 
Mfrona  upon  Latin. 

The  want  of  px>d  teachers  orEagliah  in  moat  places  vbera  gninmBr  achoota 
are  erected,  causetb  that  manj  children  are  brought  thither  U>  leom  the  Latin 
tongue  belbre  tbe;  caa  r?ad  well;  and  thig  chiefl/,  b>  prevent  their  Ina  of  tima 
with  those  that  can  teach  them  no  further. 

Now  snch  Kbolara  for  the  moat  part  become  the  grealeet  disgrace  to  the  maa- 
ter  of  all  the  rest,  partlj  because  indiacreet  and  iUiterate  parents,  (I  wiQ  not  my 
•erraata,)  that  can  scarcely  read  English  themulTea,  become  too  severe  judgea 
of  hia  work,  and  part];  because  he  seems  to  some  to  undervalue  bunself  b;  ad- 
mittiEig  petUeB  into  his  school.  But  for  the  toil  and  trouble  that  he  bath  in 
teadiing  aucb,  I  rather  seek  how  to  remed;  i^  than  go  about  in  words  lo 

To  help  therefore  that  defect  of  reatUug  EngUsb  aright,  70U  may  take  this  ai 
the  most  useful  courts: — 

I.  Let  them  read  a  chapter  every  morning  and  every  noon  in  the  !fevi  7b(»- 
ment,  and  at  tan  and  four  o'clock,  a  piece  of  the  Accidmt^  which  will  require 
(at  least)  a  quarter  of  a  year  to  he  read  over,  in  case  the  children  be  vety  im- 
periect  i  but  in  case  they  be  any  whit  ready,  it  may  be  gone  over  in  six  weeks' 

3.  To  exercise  their  slender  memories  at  their  first  coming  to  school,  and  to 
Ind  them  some  little  taak,  (to  which  tfaey  should  be  Innred  at  the  firs^  that  they 
may  not  take  it  more  hardly  afterward,)  let  tbom  commit  to  memory  aome  hw 
■taves  of  such  psalms  in  meter  as  yon  in  yoar  diacretion  shall  think  beat  to  scdt 
with  their  shallow  apprebendona.  Ftelma  I,  iv.,  xiL,  xv.,  xix.,  xxr.,  xzxIt, 
Izvii.,  c,  ciiL,  dv.,  ciiz.,  are  excellent  fbr  this  purpose. 

•TtoWmiHh*<*irr«'K»<>'V<>*>tttii|Wfi>-  * 
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That  tbe/  oi«j  ba  mure  perIe<A  in  their  leaaoDS  before  the;  come  to  m;  Uiein, 
1,  It  were  good  if  joa  did  now  and  thea  read  a  piece  Tor  their  imltstion,  ob- 
■erving;  the  just  and  iUU  pronunination  oT  each  sjrllablo,  and  makiuf;  pdusea  as 
they  oome.   - 

3.  Bat  eq)eaiall7  aa  thej  sit  in  their  fonn.  aee  that  every  one  atlsr  aoather 
raad  the  leasou  twice  or  Ihiice.  oTer,  (the  highest,  because  the  most  able,  liegiii- 
Ding  Co  read  Arat,)  and  cause  that  ever;  one  attend  to  what  is  read,  looking 
ooDStaDtl;  upon  bis  book,  and  let  them  bare  libertj  (wlio  can  soonest)  lo  cwrect 
liim  that  readetli  any  word  amias,  and  to  note  it  aa  bia  mistake.  Bat  in  this  a 
oare  must  be  bad  that  they  make  no  noise  nor  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  the 

3.  When  they  come  to  say  it,  let  every  one  in  that  order  you  shall  appoint 
(beginning  either  with  the  highoat  or  lowest,  or  otherwise)  read  the  whole  les- 
son, or  a  piece  of  it,  as  t&e  time  will  beat  permit  you  to  beer  tbem,  and  when 
(he  leaaon  is  gone  over  often  enough,  you  may  propound  a  Tamiliar  and  short 
quesUoo  or  two  out  of  it,  thereby  to  make  someiriiat  of  its  meaning  stick  in 
their  memories,  and  dismiss  them  to  tbeir  places  to  ask  oae  another  the  like. 

But  because  tiMAccidntis,  as  it  is  now  printed,  (especially  that  part  of  it  which 
ooncemetb  the  conJDgaUng  of  verba,)  is  too  full  of  difflcult  abbreviations  li^most 
obildren  to  read,  or  some  masters  (tbat  undertake  it)  to  teacb,  I  have  finmd  a 
great  advaniage  and  ease  by  mekiog  use  of  the  examination  of  tbe  AcddatU 
before  I  put  them  to  read  the  Ai:eidenl'i  tt^lfj  especially  with  some  more  dull- 
witted  boys  that  I  could  not  otherwise  fasten  upon,  and  the  way  I  used  it  was 
this:  I  caosed 

1.  That  children  should  read  over  only  tbe  Crst  port  of  it,  which  concemeth 
the  introduction  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  by  taking  so  much  at  a  time  aa 
they  could  well  be  able  to  read  and  belonged  to  one  or  more  particular  beada 
of  grammar.  Thus  in  the  first  goiog  it  over,  I  made  tliem  acquainted  with  Uie 
usual  t«mu  of  grammar  art,  so  as  to  be  able  (at  least)  to  torn  to  a  noun,  fro- 
noun,  verb,  Ac,,  and  to  what  belongs  to  tlipzn,  sa  tlie  numbers,  caae^  peraom^ 
nioods,  be,  and  to  tell  how  many  there  are  of.each. 

And  in  the  second  reading  it  over,  I  taught  them  to  take  noUce  what  every 
part  of  speech  is,  and  how  it  differs  i>om  others  and  what  thinga  belong  to 
every  one  of  them.  And  this  I  did  by  English  examples,  which  beat  help  to 
Instruct  their  understandings  in  the'  meaning  of  what  they  read,  and  con&rm 
Vtieir  memories  to  keep  it.  E!x.  gr.,  having  showed  them  in  their  book,  that  a 
noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  and  that  it  is  substantive  or  ai^ective,  and  hath 
Dumbera,  cases,  genderB,  declensions,  and  degrees  of  comparison,  I  instance 
•ereral  words,  as  a  horse,  of  men,  antei  Aoneti,  ("lA  *u»eter  (Dor<fi,  and  let  the 
children  who  can  readilesl  tell  me  what  belongs  to  them.  This  is  (as  Mr. 
Woodward  very  well  expreaaeth  it  in  his  LigM  ia  Grammar,  chapter  2)  "  To 
teach  a  child  to  carry  a  torch  or  lantern  in  his  hand,  that  thereby  the  undeiv 
standing  may  do  ila  ofOce  and  put  to  memory  to  do  hers ;  lo  slip  into  a  child's 
nnderstanding  befbre  he  be  aware,  ao  as  he  ahall  have  dons  bia  task  bolops  he 
sliall  suspect  ttiat  any  was  imposed ;  he  shall  do  his  work  playing,  and  fdaj 
working;  he  shall  seem  idle  and  think  he  is  in  spor^  when  he  la  Indeed  aeri- 
ously  and  well  employed.  This  is  done  (saltb  be)  by  precognition,  for  it  oon- 
veya  a  light  into  the  undersiandiug  which  the  child  hath  lighted  at  hia  own 
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Now  foTflsmuch  a^  Che  w«7  of  working  hereby  is,  nhen  Uie  inwsrd  senaes  of 
Ibe  child  are  iiutructed  bj  the  outwiird,  an<]  the  more  belp  one  hatb  of  the  out- 
wbrI,  Lbe  surer  luid  Qnaer  the  inatructioD  ia  within,  I  can  not  but  hem  give  no- 
tice of  Ur.  Comeniua'  Orbit  Piciue  u  a  most  rare  device  for  teaching  a  cblid 
at  oDoe  to  know  things  and  words  hj  picturea,  which  ma;  alao  aeire  for  the 
more  pertect  and  pleasant  reading  of  the  Engiish  and  lAdc  tongues,  and  entaf' 
ing  •  child  npon  bis  AccidetM,  if  the  dearneaa  of  the  book  (by  reasoti  of  tbe  braaa 
outa  in  it)  did  not  make  it  too  hard  to  come  bf. 

But  where  the  book  ma/  be  readily  had,  (aa  who  would  not  bestow  four  or 
five  ahillingB  more  tiian  ordlnar;  to  profit  and  please  a  boqT)  I  would  advise 
tliat  a  child  ahould  bring  it  with  him  at  his  Qret  coming  to  a  grammar  achoo), 
and  be  employed  in  it,  together  with  his  Aceidenb,  till  he  can  write  a  good  legi- 
ble hand,  and  then  a  master  may  adventure  to  ground  blm  well  in  orthograpby 
and  etymology,  by  using  that  book  according  to  the  (Uroctloiia  already  given  in 
the  pieAtce  before  it,  and  caosing  bim  etei7  day  to  write  a  chapter  of  it  in  En- 
glish aadlntliL 

He  that  would  be  fhrther  bistracted  how,  by  teaching  English  more  grun- 
natically,  to  prepare  his  acholaia  for  Latin,  let  him  consult  Ur.  Poole's  EIngliMK 
Aeddeala  and  Ur.  Wliarton's  English  Gnaamar,  aa  the  beet  hooks  tbat  I  know 
of  at  present  Ibr  that  purpose. 

II. — Sow  la  UaeA  eiOdren  in  the  firii  farm  the  prountb  or  rudimenli  of  gram- 
nar  eanimed  m  fiia  Accidtnlt,  and  to  pr^are  than  for  (he  LaHn  tongue  miih 
ta»t  ani  idighL 

Beang  h^e  to  deliver  my  mind  oonceming  entering  little  ones,  by  way  of 
grammar,  to  the  I^^n  tongue,  (a  matter  which  I  may  truly  sa;  hath,  ever  since 
I  b^an  to  teach;  cost  me  more  study  and  obserration  than  any  one  point  of 
my  proleeBion,  and  the  more,  because  I  see  few  able  schoolmasters  vouchaaTe  no 
fkr  to  unman  themselves  as  to  mind  it,)  1  desire  three  things  may  be  wntfdercd 
by  all  tbat  go  about  to  enter  diUclren  lo  grammar  leamin^  viz.,  that 

1.  There  is  »  gteat  difference  betwixt  a  man  that  teaclieth,  and  a  child  tiiat 
ia  to  be  taught;  for  though  I  do  not  altogether  hold  with  bim  that  sayeth  a 
man  in  hia  childhood  is  no  better  than  a  brute  beast,  end  usetta  no  power  but 
ai^er  and  concupiBcence,  nor  take  upon  me  here  to  dispute  whether  a  child 
leanicth  more  by  rote  than  by  reaaon,  yet  this  I  dare  aver,  that  the  more  condo 
aocnsioo  ia  made  to  a  child's  capacity,  by  proceeding  orderly  and  plainly  from 
what  he  knoweth  already  to  what  dolh  naturally  and  necessarily  follow  there- 
upon, the  more  easily  he  will  learn.  A  man  therefore  that  hath  the  Mrength 
and  full  use  of  reasoo,  must  conduct  his  young  learner  to  follow  him  in  a  ra- 
tional way,  though  he  must  not  expect  him  to  go,  aq«U  foaeibat,  as  Ost  as  him- 
self And  Ibrasmucb  as  a  child  is  tender,  a  nun  must  abate  of  bis  roughnen; 
eeeiog  a  diitd  is  slow  of  apprehension,  he  must  not  be  too  quick  in  hia 
delivery;  and  aeeing  a  child  is  naturally  awkward  to  hia  work,  be  most  sot 
bs  too  puskmale  if  be  do  amisa.  Tally's  observation  is,  that  Qao  quU  doctSor 
o^  eo  II  iii.tmdiwi  daeel;  and  Ur.  Uulcaster  gives  notice  that  there  is  a  number 
oTdlsooaneis  that  can  say  pratty  well  to  a  general  position,  hut  show  them- 
•elvea  altcgeUieT  lame  in  the  parUcular  epplying  of  it,  which  is  a  Iking  that  at- 
tendeth  only  upon  experience  and  years.  He  would  therefore  (and  tbat  rightly) 
have  a  trainer  of  youth  recluoied  onto  dlacretioo.  whose  recommendation  Aria- 
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lotle  (daceth  in  the  aldll  of  specialtiea.  And  I  would  adTise  h™  that  hatb  to 
deal  with  a  obild,  to  Itnltate  the  nurae  in  helping  bim  hon  to  go  forward,  or  the 
gardeDM  in  Ibrtheriog  tha  growUi  of  hia  ;oang  plant.  Est  et  hoc  nurniii  tn- 
fvaii  nutxiiaa  iafirmilia  tum  potse  deteendere — Tall  wits,  like  long  backs,  can  not 
abide  to  ttoop — Boith  a  laecber  oreloqueoce;  bnt  whoaoever  ia  a  scliooltnaater, 
and  would  do  hia  duty  as  he  oaght,  lauBt  iiCcount  it  a  point  of  wisdom  to  caa- 
dascend  to  a  ahild'a  capacity,  he  it  Derer  so  mean.  How  bare  I  delighted  to 
aee  an  aitiat  (I  mean  a  watchmaker  or  the  like)  spend  an  hour  ai  two  some- 
timea  in  finding  a  de&ct  in  a  piece  of  work,  which  be  hath  afterward  remedied 
in  the  tombg  of  ■  hand;  whereaa,  a  more  haaty  workman  hath  been  ready  to 
thnir  the  tlung  aaide^  umI  to  neglect  It  as  good  for  no  naa.  Let  the  master  aver 
mind  where  a  idiild  aticka,  and  remove  Ihe  impedimenta  out  oT  bia  way,  and  his 
Bcholar  will  take  plearara  that  he  can  go  on  in  leamiDg. 

2.  There  is  a  great  diaproportioD  betwixt  a  chikt'a  capadty  and  the  Acddealt 
ilaeU  Children  are  led  moat  by  eenasi  and  the  gnunmar  rules,  conaiating  in 
general  doctrinet^  are  too  aubtle  lor  them.    Children's  wits  are  weak,  at^ve 

'  and  lively,  where**,  gmnmar  nottooa  are  ahetrective,  dull  and  lifeleaa)  boya 
find  no  aap  nor  aweelneas  in  them,  becaoae  they  linow  not  what  they  mean, 
and  tell  them  the  meaning  of  the  same  rule  never  so  often  over,  Iheir  memories 
are  so  wateriah,  that  the  impression  {if  any  were  taade  in  the  brsio)  is  quickly 
gone  out  again.  He  runneth  on  apace  and  mindetb  nothing  so  much  aa  ptsy; 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  leadi  a  child  In  doinj;  a  thing  to  heed,  much  leas  to  jndge^ 
what  be  doth,  till  he  fbel  aome  om  of  reason;  in  the  meantime,  he  will  prolh 
more  by  continual  practice  and  being  kept  atill  (aa  be  lovea  to  tie)  doing,  than 
by  knowing  why  and  bdng  called  apon  to  consider  the  causes  wbereTore  he 
doth  this  or  that 

Baaidea,  it  will  olearty  appear  to  any  that  shall  bat  mind  the  oraifbaed  order 
(eapei^ally  of  the  verba)  and  the  perplexity  of  aome  rules  and  examjdes,  Utat 
that  book  vras  rather  made  to  inform  thoae  of  riper  years,  who  koew  eametbing 
of  latin  before,  of  the  reasons  of  what  they  knew,  than  to  direct  little  ones  (as 
ve  now  do)  lo  use  it  as  a  rule  about  that  whereof  tiioy  are  ignorant  sllogelber. 

3.  It  ia  one  thing  to  learn  the  I«tin  tongue,  or  any  other  lauguage,  and 
another  to  learn  the  grammar  aa  a  guide  to  it,  or  a  means  to  attain  tlio  reason 
of  it.  We  see  bow  readily  onildren  learn  to  apeak  true  and  proper  EngUatk, 
(and  they  may  also  do  the  game  m  Latin,)  by  daily  use  and  imitation  of  others, 
long  before  they  are  able  to  apprehend  a  definition  of  what  grammar  ia,  or  any 
thing  else  conoeming  it;  and  the  reason  li,  becauae  the  first  ia  a  work  of  tlie 
imagination  and  memory,  which  are  apt  to  take  and  keep  impres^na,  having 
the  senses  to  help  them,  but  ttie  other  tielongs  to  the  underataQding,  which  lor 
want  of  the  atreogth  of  reason  to  aeeiat  it,  ia  hard  to  be  wrought  upon  in  a  child, 
and  till  the  memory  aod  understanding  go  hand  in  hand,  a  child  leama  notbing 
to  any  purpose.  Hence,  it  cocneth  to  pass,  that  grammar  leamiDg  (as  it  ia  now 
generally  used)  becometh  a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  discoaragement,  botii  lo 
master  and  scholar,  than  any  atudy  or  employment  they  undertake,  and  (hat 
many  have  striven  toomtriTemore  facile  grammars  for  their  acholars;  wherMs, 
Indeed,  the  right  and  conacant  use  of  any  one  that  ia  oomplete,  so  as  to  handle 
the  ta^ectum  talale  of  Uie  art^  doth  eaaily  reduoe  all  others  to  icaelfj  e^>edaily 
after  the  language  is  somewhat  gained. 

These  things  thus  premiacd,  I  oonceive  it  very  neoessftiy  for  all  such  aa  un- 
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dertake  to  tesch  grammsr  Co  little  childroo,  to  cherish  and  ezerclBe  tboae  ea- 
dowmeats  wbicb  tbej  see  do  sbow  themselTea  most  vigorous  BOd  prompt  id 
them,  be  they  memory,  Bmcy,  tc,  and  to  proceed  orderly  mid  b;  degrees,  (for 
to  nature  itaeirdotli.)  that  the;  may  be  able  to  hold  pace  with  (heir  toachers, 
■nd  to  peTceive  how  the;  tbemaelvea  oiouct  higher  and  bigber,  and  at  every 
ascent  to  know  where  they  are,  and  how  to  adventure  boldl;  to  go  (brward  of 
themaelveft  And  fbruoiiicfa  ae  tbe  Accidmla  is  generall;  made  use  of  as  an 
introdiHAioD  to  IaUq  grammar,  {which  of  itself  is  but  a  bare  rule,  and  a  very 
Mked  thing,  as  Ifr  Mnlcaster  hath  well  observed,)  and  it  is  one  thing  to  speak 
lik*  a  giBmrnarian,  and  anothot  thing  to  speak  like  a  Latinist,  (as  Quintitiao 
bath  noted,)  it  is  fit  that  both  the  Accidents  and  the  Idtin  tongue  together 
fhould  be  brought  within  cliiidreo's  reach,  and  made  more  &niiliai  unto  ttiein 
than  tomierl;.  And  how  this  may  be  done  even  with  those  of  eeven  yean  of 
ago,  or  under,  I  ahall  now  go  on  to  discover  according  to  what  1  have  tried,  and 
do  still  every  day  put  in  practice.  But  this  I  require  aforehand,  (which  Kr, 
llnkaslor  alio  wished  tor,)  that  a  child  may  have  bia  reading  perfect  and 
isady  Id  both  ibe  Eu^isb  and  Latin  tongues,  and  that  he  can  write  a  fair  hand 
belbre  ever  he  dream. of  hie  grammar;  for  these  will  maice  him  so  that  he  shall 
never  complain  of  afler  diCQculties,  but  cbeerfbll;  make  a  woDderful  riddance  in 
the  reat  of  his  learning. 

The  commonly  received  way  to  tesch  diildren  the  Qnt  radiments  of  Latin 
qieech  ia,  to  put  them  to  read  the  Accideala  once  or  twice  over,  and  then  to  let 
them  get  it  without  the  book  by  several  parU,  not  respecting  at  all  whether 
they  undentand  it  or  not.  Thus  they  spend  two  or  three  years  (Ibr  the  moel 
part)  in  a  wearisome  toil  to  no  purpose,  not  knowing  all  the  while  what  use 
tbqy  are  to  make  of  their  book,  nor  what  the  learning  of  such  a  mumtude  of 
lulss  may  tend  to;  and  iuthe  interim  of  getting  the  Accidenli  by  heart,  ^f  great 
«arebe  not  taken.)  they  lose  that  ability  of  reading  English  which  tbey  brought 
from  the  Petty  School,  and  this  makes  the  parents  cr;  out  againat  learning 
lAtin,  and  mmplain  of  their  children  not  profiting  at  the  grammar  school*, 
wfaenoe  they  are  therefore  sixnetimes  taken  and  sent  back  again  to  a  mistress  or 
dame  io  leeni  EngliBh  better.  The  conscientious  master  all  the  while  striving 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  strength  and  skill  to  prtoerve  bis  credit,  and  not  know- 
ing well  bow  to  remedy  this  mischief  otherwise  than  by  hastening  on  the  chit-  ' 
dnn  in  this  common  road,  doth  overtoil  (if  not  destroy)  himself  and  discourage 
^QOt  drive  away)  his  acholara  by  his  too  much  diligence. 

Having,  therefore,  made  (are  that  the  little  scholars  can  read  very  well  and 
writo  plainly  belbrehaod,  put  so  many  of  them  as  are  well  able  to  hold  pace 
together  into  one  form,  and  begin  to  teach  them  their  Acetdenli  in  an  under- 
■anding  manner  thus: 

I.  (tive  them  a  glimpse  or  insight  into  the  introduction  or  first  part  of  it,  by 
dividing  it  into  twelve  parts,  and  making  them  to  take  notice  of  the  chief  heads 
iaevofyone;  whereof  the  Brat  may  b^  concemii^  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  of 
a  noun  and  ita  kinds — number^  caaea  and  genders. 

The  second,  of  the  declensions  of  nouos'  substauUvei. 

The  third,  of  the  declining  of  adjectives  and  their  oompariaon. 

The  fourth,  ofa  pronoun. 

The  fifth,  of  a  verb  and  its  kinds— moods,  gerunds,  supines,  tenses,  persona 
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The  uith,  of  the  conjugating  of  verbs  in  0. 

Tbe  seventh,  ofUiB  verb  mm,  ^ 

The  eighlb,  of  verbs  in  OR 

The  ninth,  of  verbs  irregular,  »s  jxusum,  ta. 

The  tenCb,  orapsrticlpte. 

The  eleventh,  of  an  adverb. 

Tbe  twelfLb,  of  a  conjunction,  a  preposition,  and  an  inteijection. 

By  this  means  they  shall  know  the  general  terma  of  grammar,  and  wben  to 
turn  to  an;  part  of  speech  and  what  belongs  to  it  in  the  book.  As  they  gat 
their  parts,  make  tbera  hear  one  another  read  it  over  in  their  seats  as  they 
sit  orderly ;  as  they  aay  it,  let  every  oue  read  a  greater  or  lesser  ^are  «s  yoa 
please  to  appoint,  and  make  the  rest  attend  to  him  thatreadeth;  after  they  havs 
said  it,  one  may  take  the  examination  of  the  Accidents,  and  out  of  it  ask  the 
questions  belonging  tc  Iheir  preseot  part,  to  which  the  olhere  may  make  answer 
out  of  the  words  of  tbeir  Accide7\ls,  which  if  they  can  not  reaiUly  do  bo,  he 
ma?  teU  them  out  of  bis  book;  and  if  you  yourself  sometimes  examine  them  in 
the  moat  familiar  and  general  quesCioos,  it  will  help  them  to  understand  it,  and 
sliarpeo  their  memories  very  much  for  the  getting  of  that  bj  heut  whereof  they 
already  know  Bomewbat 

%  When  tbe;  get  tbe  introductioQ,  mmorHer,  let  them  take  but  a  rei?  little 
at  once,  that  (hey  may  get  it  more  perfectly  In  a  little  time,  and  tbis  wiil  be  a 
means  still  to  hearten  Ihem  on  to  a  new  lesson,  but  be  sure  that  every  leesoo 
end  at  a  full  period;  and  that  none  may  seem  to  be  overcharged  or  hindered, 
let  always  the  weakest  child  appoint  tbe  task,  and  cause  the  stronger  to  help 
bim  to  perform  it  aa  he  ought. 

Forasmuch  as  your  scholars'  memories  are  yet  very  weak  and  slippery,  it  ia 
not  amiss  to  help  them  by  more  frequen*  repetitiona,  eepecially  at  the  end  of 
every  part  of  speech,  which  they  should  examine  so  often  over  till  the;  can  ao- 
Bwer  to  any  thing  that  ia  in  their  book  concerning  it;  then  let  them  proceed 
to  Uie  next  in  like  manner,  not  foi^etting  to  recall  the  more  general  and  neoee- 
sar;  points  to  memory  from  tbe  very  begioning,  and  this  will  bo  a  means  to 
make  tbem  keep  all  fresh  in  mind,  and  to  be  able  (o  teltyou  what  part  of  speech 
any  word  is  which  you  shall  name,  cither  in  English  or  Latin,  and  what  be- 
longs to  it,  which  is  one  main  end  for  which  the  introdaction  was  made.  Tou 
may  now  and  then  exorcise  them  in  distinguishing  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  by 
giving  them  a  period,  and  after  they  have  written  it  out,  making  tbem  to  marie 
every  word  what  part  of  apoeoh  it  is  by  these  flgurao,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  5,  8. 

3.  But  as  they  get  the  introduction  b;  heart,  and  learn  to  answer  to  the 
qoestiona  raised  out  of  it,  an  especial  care  and  pains  must  be  taken,  ever  and 
anon,  to  make  them  very  perfect  in  declining  nouns  and  forming  verbs.  Let 
them,  therefore,  as  it  were  by  by-tasks,  get  the  examples  of  the  nouns  and  verba 
vary  perfectly  which  sre  set  down  in  th^r  Accidents. 

Then,  SrsC,  let  them  decline  the  articles  severally  or  jointly,  for  by  these  the; 
may  know  tbe  gender,  case  and  number  of  a  noun,  though  many  learned  gram- 
muians  of  late  do  leave  tliem  off  as  useless.  Hanttn  imaarum  was  Girmerly, 
aa  much  aa  to  aay  that  matarum  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  genitive  case  and 
plural  number.  And  whereas,  the  rule  beginoetfa  with  the  genitive  casi^  do 
you  supply  the  nominative  thus; 

2.  Cause  them  wiUt  eveiy  example  to  Join  the  rule  of  the  d 
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thereby  to  know  the  duo  termliiBttoD  oteverj  cage  <n  both  nnmbere,  MTing  the 
Enj^iedi  Bomctimee  berore  aad  sometimes  after  tbe  IaUd;  the  nominstiTe  cssa 
■ingnlar  of  the  first  doclcnBion  endeth  ic  a,  as  rtominalivo  hiu  masa,  «  song;  the 
geuLtlve  in  E^  as  Aigui  vtattt,  of  a  aong  \  the  dative  in  n,  aa  haie  matce,  to  • 
aong,  Ac 

Let  tbem  give  the  bare  tcrminBtioos  of  every  declension  in  each  case  in  both 
nambera.  aa  to  any,  the  terminatioDs  oT  the  flrat  declenaioa  tbrotighout  all  cases 
in  both  DUmbers^res  siDgiilariler  nom^  a;  gen.,  a;  dat,  a;  accu.,  am,  Ac 

The  lorminationB  of  tbe  nominative  esse  singular  of  the  five  declensions  are, 
of  the  flnt,  a;  of  the  second,  r,  u>,  ion,-  of  tbe  third,  a,  c,  t,  i,  I,  n,  o,  r,  t,  i,  x; 
of  tbe  fourth,  lu;  ofthe  flflb,  a. 

The  tenninationE  ofthe  genitive  case  aingular  of  the  five  declendoua  are,  of 
the  Brat,  a;  the  second,  i;  tbe  third,  ii;  the  fourth,  ta;  thefllUi,  ei,  4c.  And 
let  them  take  especial  notice  of  the  endinga  of  the  genitive  case  singular,  be- 
cause thereby  they  may  know  of  what  decIeQEion  a  noun  is  when  they  find  it 
in  a  vocabulary  or  dictionajy. 

Furnish  them  out  of  their  vooabolary,  or  otherwise,  with  a  store  of  examplea 
fbr  eveiy  several  declengion  till  they  can  readily  decline  any  regular  noan ;  bat 
tiien  especially  mind  tbem  of  the  vocative  singalar  of  those  nouns  that  end  in  w 
of  the  second  declension,  and  of  those  that  are  of  the  nentor  gender,  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  or  fourth  declenaioa,  and  what  caaee  they  make  alt  dike  in  both 
numbers. 

B.  Exercise  them  in  declining  nouns  so  often  dll  they  can  tell  you  at  once  the 
tenninalion  of  any  case  in  either  number,  in  ooe  or  all  of  the  decleosioDB,  and 
say  on  a  sudden  what  any  noaa  you  name  to  them  doth  make  in  any  one  case 
of  each  number,  in  English  or  l^tin.  As,  if  you  ask  tbera  of  what  declension, 
CSM  and  Dumber  thia  termination  at  is,  they  can  presently  answer,  that  t»  is  of 
the  second  declension,  accusative  case  and  plural  nuinberi  or,  if  youaBk,them  of 
wfast  declension,  case  and  number  uirlufe  is,  they  can  answer,  that  virfufa  is  of 
the  third  declension,  tbe  ablative  case  and  aiogutar  number.  So  In  English,  if 
joa  shonld  say,  vrilh  a  pen,  they  can  tell  you  it  is  the  ablative  caae  and  aiogniaT 
namber,  and  tliercfbre  must  be  said  in  I^tin,  penna.  Or,  if  in  Latin  you  should 
*ay,  jMnmu,  they  cud  tell  you  it  la  of  the  accusative  case,  plural  namber,  aud 
mtiBt  be  said  in  Knglish,  peai,  or  Oie  pent. 

e.  In  declining  adjectives,  cause  them  lo  mind  to  what  declonson  their  several 
gienders  belong,  and  alter  they  can  parse  every  gender  alone  by  itaellj  teach  tbem 
toJiNo  it  toaaubstantivBof  tbesameor  adifTereat  declension,  with  the  Englisli 
either  before  or  after  the  lAtin,  thus;  Siagolariter  nominativo,  pvra  charta,  lair 
paper;  gen.,  purte  tAarIa,  of  fair  paper,  Ac.  Sing,  nom.,  novtu  liber,  a  new 
book;  gen.,  now  hbri,  of  a  new  book,  Ac  ffing.  nom.,  dulcia  eotyux,  a  sweet 
wife ;  gen.,  didca  cotgyigit,  of  a  sweet  wife,  Ac  EdeiMa  ontu,  a  toothless  old 
woman;  gen.,  eadentula  oniu,  of  a  toothless  old  woman,  Ac.  Frigida  s^adei, 
oold  ice ;  gen.,  frigida  gladei,  of  cold  ice,  Ac  Gravu  lurAu,  a  troubleeome 
rout ;  gen.,  grama  turbo,  of  a  troublesome  rout,  Ac.  Majnum  onua,  a  great 
bortbeu;  gen.,  magni  oneria,  ofagreat  burthen,  Ac 

1.  Acquaint  them  well  with  tbe  manner  of  Ibrming  the  three  degrees  of  com* 
parieon,  by  ebowing  them  how  the  comparative  and  superlative  are  made  of 
Aie  positive,  according  to  the  rules,  ^nd  then  let  them  decline  an  adjective  in 
all  tbe  degrees  together,  throughout  all  cases  and  genders  in  both  Dumber^  aa 
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veil  in  Enfctish  as  in  Lntio,  thus;  Sing,  nom.,  dumt,  lutrd,  durfor,  harder,  ^ 
rtjrimui,  very  bard;  dura,  hard,  durior,  harder,  durissima,  veiy  hard;  darvm, 
hard,  duriM,  iiarder,  dwimmKin,  very  hard.  Qen.,  duri,  of  hard,  tfunorw,  of 
harder,  dariatimi,  of  very  hard,  *o.  Sing,  oom.,  /eKi,  happy,  fiUdor,  more 
happy.  felKissimus.  most  happy ;  /eto,  happy,  feUoioT,  more  hftppy,  /eilciwtma, 
moat  happy ;  fdix,  happy,  /elicius,  more  h^pj,  .ftJicfetmitm,  most  happy.  Gea, 
filicia,  of  happy, /eiicii?™,  of  more  happy, /Bitcisrimii  of  most  happy,  tc  Then 
teach  them  to  join  a  substantiYe  with  any  one  or  all  of  the  degrees,  thus ;  Injuf- 
Au  pa(«r,  a  harah  Ikther ;  injaata  mater,  hn  aaiaat  toother ;  injaetum  animal,  aa 
uqjUBt  creature,  /ndoctaa paer,  an  unleanied  boy;  indodiar  pueUa,  b.  more  un- 
teaned  girl ;  indocUiaimum  vuigas,  the  moat  unlearned  common  people. 

8.  To  help  them  the  better  to  perform  this  proQtable  exercise  of  themselves 
let  them  sometimes  write  a  doud,  which  you  appoint  them  at  large,  and  dis- 
tingniah  betwixt  that  part  which  is  movable  and'that  which  ia  immovable;  I 
mean  betwixt  the  forepart  of  the  word  and  its  termination,  thus:  Sing,  Qom., 
mem^  a  table;  gen.,  mea-ix,  to  a  table;  dat.,  mfu-a,  to  a  tuble,  tc,  to  the 

Thus,  likewise;  they  may  be  exercised  In  writing  out  subatantivos  and  adjeo- 
^es,  and  forming  the  decrees  of  compariaon,  with  whicb  work  they  will  be 
exceedingly  much  delisted  when  once  tbey  can  write,  and  by  once  writing; 
they  will  better  discern  what  they  do  than  by  ten  times  telling  it  over;  which 
makes  me  again  press  bard,  that  either  a  child  may  be  able  to  write  before  he  be 
pot  to  the  grammar  echoed,  or  else  be  put  to  lean  to  write  so  soon  as  he  comes 
thither.  For  beaides  the  confiised  disorder  it  will  make  in  a  school  when  some 
children  are  lltted  to  undeifO  their  taaks  and  others  are  not,  tbey  that  om 
write  ^all  be  sure  to  profit  in  grammar  learning,  whereaa,  they  that  can  not 
trill  do  little  but  disturb  the  school  and  hinder  th^  fellows,  and  bring  a  shame 
upon  lh«r  master,  and  »  blame  upon  themselves  becattse  tliey  do  uot  learn 
faster.  And,  also,  poor  child,  bow  should  he  be  made  to  go  that  wants  his  legst 
if  he  go  upon  cmtcliss  it  ia  but  lamely.  And  how  should  he  be  taught  gnun- 
mar,  which  is  the  art  of  right  writing  as  well  as  speaking,  that  can  not  write  at 
all  T  I  wish  they  that  take  opon  Utemselves  to  teach  txtys  grammar  before  tbey 
can  writ£^  would  but  take  upon  tbemselveg  the  trouble  to  teach  one  to  speak 
well  that  can  not  speak  at  all.  But  I  say  no  more  of  this  subject,  for  tbougti 
what  I  say  have  aeemod  to  some  a  mere  paradox,  yet  upon  trial  they  have  found 
it  a  plain,  real  tmtb,  and  such  aa  any  man  will  assent  to. 

As  for  that  which  ia  generally  objected,  that  whilst  children  are  young  their 
hands  are  unsteady,  and  therefore  they  ahould  go  on  at  their  books  till  tbey 
grow  more  Brffl,  it  will  quickly  be  found  a  mere  idle  fancy  when  auch  objectors 
shall  see  lesa  diildron  than  tbeir  own  evpry  dny  practice  lair  writing,  and  make 
more  speedy  progress  at  their  books  by  so  doiog. 

Now  touching  verbs ; 

1.  Be  sure  that  children  be  well  acquainted  with  Hie  dillbrent  kinds  oftheo, 
fittinguiahed  both  by  ngnification  and  termination,  as  also  with  thmr  moods, 
tenaes  and  signs,  and  with  the  characteristical  letters  of  the  four  conjugntlons, 
(wbicb  are  a  long,  and  e  long,  and  e  Hhort,  and  i  long.)  And  aa  they  conjugate 
a  verb,  let  them  take  more  particalar  notice  of  its  present  tense,  preterperfbct 
tense  and  first  supine,  because  of  these  bH  other  tenses  are  formed;  end  these, 
therefore^  are  specified  in  every  dictionaiy. 
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I.  Let  them  flnt  repeat  orer  the  verb  atati,  accoiding  to  four  moods  oOly, 
(tbe  optative,  poteotial  aod  subjunctive  being  the  same  In  all  verbs,)  because  it 
hsCh  a  proper  manner  of  decliniDf  ,  and  it  most  froquentl;  uaed,  sad  will  be  help- 
flil  to  fonn  tbe  prelei  tenses  in  tbe  pssmve  voice,  which  cooaUt  of  a  pactic^de 
Joined  with  it, 

3.  Let  them  get  the  acdve  voice  very  perfectly  by  heart,  and  anerward  tlie 
pasaiva,  (tbougii  the;  do  i;  more  leisurely,  takiog  but  one  mood  at  a  lesson,)  and 
let  them  now  repeat  the  paradigms  as  tbej  stand  confusedl;  together  m  their 
book,  but  sever  them  one  fitini  imotheT,  and  go  on  wilb  one  at  once,  viz.,  amo 
bj  itK-li;  doceo  by  itself  lego  by  itaeU;  and  atuJta  by  itself,  throi^h  all  mooda, 
teosea,  numbers  and  pergoos,  giving  the  Eoglish  with  the  Latin,  aometimea  put* 
Hog  the  one  before  and  somelimaa  the  other ;  and  be  sure  to  make  them  mind 
aU  (be  figures  in  Kaglish,  and  the  terminations  answeriug  to  them  in  I«t£u. 

1.  Then  teach  tbem  to  form  only  the  first  person  singular  of  every  conjug^ 
tion  severally,  both  with  Latin  before  English  aud  BogliBh  before  Latin,  as  amo, 
I  love,  amabam,  1  did  love,  io. ;  or  I  love,  amo,  1  did  love,  amabem,  Ac 

fi.  Cause  them  again  to  form  only  the  present  tenser  with  the  teases  that  do- 
pood  more  immedialelj  upon  it,  and  then  the  preter  tense,  with  those  that  are 
formed  ofiL  And  give  them  bore  to  observe  the  rule  !□  their  Acddenlt  touch- 
ing the  fonnation  of  tbe  tenses,  whiuh  is  more  easy  to  be  delivered  and  remem- 
bered, thus;  All  tenses  that  end  in  ram,  rim,  nein,  to,  as,  are  tbrmed  of  the 
preler  tense,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  present  tense,  according  to  the  Latin  vene : 
Sam,  rim,  nmt,  ro,  t»t ;  formabU  ealtra  prtntm. 

6.  Uake  them  give  yon  the  terminations  of  the  first  person  singular,  through- 
out an  moods  and  tenses,  of  each  several  coi^ugation,  as  to  saj,  the  (erminaUons 
of  tbe  first  pereoDS  sii^ular  in  (be  first  conjugation  are  o,  abam,  avi,  averam, 
aio,  Ac.  Then  let  them  run  over  the  terminations  of  all  the  persons  in  both 
numbera  of  every  mood  and  tense  in  the  aoveral  conjugations,  as  to  say,  the 
terminatioDs  of  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  of  the  first  coojugatiou  are, 
tf,iu,ai,  amui,  aHa,  ant;  of  the  preterimperfect  l«oae,  abam,  abas,  lAoi,  Ac. 

1.  Let  them  Join  the  terminations  of  the  first  person  with  the  signs  of  evwj 
tenae  in  both  voices,  thus:  o,  do;  him,  SA;  i,  hove;  ram,  hod;  io,  shall  or 
wUl,  Ac ;  or,  am ;  ftar,  was ;  u>  mtm  vet  fai,  have  been ;  ia  ero/m  vel  faeiralm, 
bad  been;  bar,  shall  be,  Ac,  throughout  all  tlie  conjugations.  And  let  them 
withal  talce  notice  how  tbe  three  peraons  in  both  numbers  diR^r  both  tn  sig- 
luficatioD  and  ending,  as  I,  o  and  r;  thou,  a  and  ris;  he,  t  and  tar;  we,  mm 
and  ntw;  y^  Its  and  ni;  they,  nf  or  nfur. 

8,  Let  (hem  repeat  tbe  active  and  the  paa^ve  voice  together,  and  (ompare 
tbem  one  with  another  as  they  form  them  in  all  persons  throughout  each  mood 
«nd  tense  of  every  conjugation,  thus:  amo,  I  love;  amor,  I  am  loved;  ama- 
bam, I  did  love;  amahar,  I  was  loved,  ka. 

9.  Eierdse  tliem  well  in  so  many  several  examples  of  the  (bur  oonjogationa, 
M  that  on  a  sadden  they  can  render  you  any  verb  out  of  Latin  into  English,  or 
out  of  Knglish  into  I^tin,  with  its  riglit  mood,  tense,  nnmber  and  purson,  jou 
telling  tliem  tbe  llrst  word  of  it,  or  they  knowing  it  beforehand,  as  if  yoo  say, 
tee  have  run,  they  can  answer,  cucurrimm;  or  if  jou  say,  /  thaU  blot,  thay  can 
answer,  marulabe,  having  learned  that  ewro  is  Latin  for  to  run,  and  tlut  matvlo 
aignifielh  to  bloL    To  make  them  mora  liilly  acquainted  with  the  variation  of  a 

r  them  to  write  out  at  fUll  length,  both  in 
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English  and  Lotin,  making  ■  line  betwixt  the  alterable  part  ot  it,  and  the 
termJaaUon,  {which  remBLDeth  alike  toall,)  llius:  wjc-d,  ItaJl;  voc-o^  tboa  call- 
eet;  voc-ai,  he  oJIetb,  3x. 

S.  R— The  nouQB  and  verba  being  thus  perfectly  gottea  at  the  flnrt,  (till 
which  be  done,  the  prebce  before  the  grammar  connteth  not  the  sdioiar  readj 
to  go  any  (brther,  and  saith  it  may  be  done  irith  a  quarter  of  a  year's  diligence^ 
or  very  little  more,)  the  difflculty  or  the  Latin  tongue  will  be  quite  overpast,  and 
ft  child  will  more  aorely  and  heedfully  leam  them  thna  Bin|^y  by  themselvea 
than  by  long  pracUce  in  paraing  sod  making  Latin,  because  then  be  is  to  atlend 
to  many  other  things  ti^tlier  with  them,  fi>r  the  better  obaerratlon  whereor 
these  will  abundantly  prepare  him. 

And  because  all  children  are  not  so  quick-witted  as  fiilly  to  apprehend  the 
various  alteration  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  till  after  long  and  oontjnued  prac- 
tice, it  were  good  if  a  time  were  set  apart,  onoe  a  week,  wberein  all  the  schi^- 
ars  (especially  of  the  throe  lower  rormg,  and  those  in  tlie  upper  that  are  less 
expert,  as  having  perhaps  come  from  a  school  wherein  they  were  never  thos 
ezerdsed)  may  be  constantly  employed  in  this  most  profitable  exercise.  And 
fbr  more  ready  dispatch  amongst  a  multitude,  it  is  not  amiss  if  they  repeat 
them  iJirough  in  a  round,  word  by  word,  saying  every  anp  in  order  after  anoth- 
er, tlius;  1.  Sing,  nom.,  muaa,  a  song;  2.  Gen.,  muns,  of  a  song;  3.  Dat., 
ffluns,  to  a  song;  i.  Accus.,  mwam,  the  song,  kc,  till  they  have  gone  through 
alt  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  the  tbrementioned  rariety  of  practioe 
npon  them,  according  as  wo  may  observe  Corderius  iu  his  CoSoquiei  to  bare 
given  us  a  bint  And  to  stir  Ibcm  all  up  to  more  attentiveneea,  Clio  mastermay 
(unexpectedly  sometimes)  ask  Ibe  case  of  a  noan,  or  the  mood  and  tcuse  of  k 
,  verb,  of  ooe  that  be  eepieth  more  negligent  In  minding  than  the  rest 

As  a  help  to  the  better  performance  of  this  oecessary  task,  I  provided  a 
little  book  of  one  sheet,  containing  Che  terminations  and  examples  of  the  de- 
clensions and  conjugations,  which  the  less  experienced  may  make  use  i^  till 
tbey  can  exercise  themselves  without  it ;  by  the  frequent  impression  and  ready 
e^  whereoi;  I  guess  it  hath  not  been  unacceptable  to  those  of  my  profession 
for  the  purpose  whereto  I  intended  it ;  and  I  have  sometimes  in  one  aflemooD 
made  a  thorough  practice  of  all  that  bath  here  beeo  menCionod  touching  nouns 
and  verbs,  without  any  wearisomeness  at  all  to  myself  or  irksomeneas  to  my 
scholars,  who  are  generally  impatient  of  any  long  work,  if  iC  be  not  tiill  of 
variety,  and  easy  to  be  perlbnned. 

Some  little  pains  would  also  be  taken  with  the  pronouns,  so  as  to  show  th^ 
number,  distinction,  manner  of  declining  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  their 
persons ;  and  then  with  the  participles  to  mind  how  their  four  tenses  are  dis- 
tinguished both  by  their  signification  and  ending,  and  how  Chey  are  declined 
like  adjectives. 

Touching  adverbs,  eoiyugation^  and  inteijectiona,  tbey  need  only  to  tetl  of 
what  signification  they  are ;  and  touching  prepositions,  let  them  otuerve  which 
serve  to  an  accusative  case,  which  to  an  ablative,  and  which  to  both. 

Now  for  the  more  orderly  dispatch  of  this  first  port  of  the  Acddaita  and  the 
better  learning  of  every  part  of  it,  not  by  rote,  but  by  reason,  and  lo  make 
children  more  cunning  in  the  understanding  of  the  things  lUan  in  rehearsing  of 
the  words,  and  to  festen  iC  well  in  Cheir  memories,  I  have  fonnd  iC  very  profit- 
able to  set  apart  two  adcmoons  in  a  week  (commonly  Tuesdays  and  lliun- 
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daja)  fi>r  the  eiunlaaUon  of  it  al!  quits  Chrongli,  causing  ons  iride  of  a  (brm  to 
aak  tti«  qneeUona  out  of  Ibe  ezuaiaatlon  of  the  Aixidenli,  and  the  other  to 
•luwer  acoarding  to  the  words  oT  their  book ;  and  whether  the;  do  this  axactl/, 
nmnonter,  or  sometimes  looking  upon  the  book,  it  makes  no  matter,  (br  Uie 
o(t«n  practice  thereof  will  be  sure  to  Bx  it  afUr  a  little  while  in  their  under- 
Htaading  and  memories  so  &st,  lliBt  the;  will  have  it  read/  lor  use  against  the; 
oome  to  the  second  part  of  the  Aecidgili,   which  coocenieth  concordance  and 


N.  B. — When  children  first  b^n  their  introduction,  the;  ma;  provide  a  little 
T0c«bulB[7,  (if  the  Orbia  Ficfui  be  too  dear,)  out  of  which  the;  should  be  mads 
to  read  a  chapter  ever;  da;,  at  one  or  ibur  o'clock,  and  when  it  is  read  over 
70a  in«;  see  vrbo  can  give  ;oa  the  most  names  of  thioga  under  one  head,  both 
English  and  Latin,  and  let  him  that  tells  ;ou  the  most  have  some  little  reward 
for  encouragement  to  draw  on  others  in  hope  of  the  like  to  do  ss  well  as  he.. 
This  pTofltable  ezerdse  was  i^n  used  b;  Corderiu^  and  Is  an  excellent  mean 
to  help  children  to  store  irorda,  which  are  indeed  the  sutgect  about  which 
grammar  is  conversant  so  that  to  teach  one  grammar  without  giving  bim  some 
knowledge  of  words,  is  to  leach  him  to  tie  a  knot  that  bath  not  a  string  to  tie 
It  upon.  The;  ma;  aa;  tiie  introduction  for  ports,  and  the  vocsbular;  for  les- 
ion^ (ts  yon  please,)  and  whenever  thej  go  out  about  neoes9itouB  business,  be 
sure  the;  sa;  (at  least)  (bur  words  of  those  which  the;  have  learned,  aod  let 
tbem  always  carr;  Iheir  vocabularj  about  with  them  to  be  looking  into  it  fi» 

Thus,  then,  I  allow  one-half  ;ear  (or  bo;a  in  the  lowest  fbnn,  that  can  read 
and  write  beforehand,  to  laam  the  flrat  part  of  the  Accidenti,  and  bow  to  call 
things  b;  their  Latin  namesi  making  use  of  a  vocabular;. 

And  then  I  would  have  them  divide  the  whole  inOtiducHon  into  twelve  part^ 
(as  the;  did  at  the  first  reading  of  it  over,)  and  repeat  conslantly  every  morning 
one  by  heart  to  fix  it  well  in  the  memory ;  and  for  forenoon  lessons  (to  be  said 
about  ten  o'clock)  they  ma;  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  the  Acddaiii,  com- 
monl;  called  the  En^iah  rules,  for  the  perfect  knowledge  and  exercise  wbereo^ 
the;  ma;  profitably  spend  the  succeediag  half  year. 

In  getting  wbereof|  beoaose  custom  hath  everywheie  carried  it  (contrary  to 
those  excellent  directions  j^ven  in  the  prefaoe  to  the  reader,  of  which  Hi, 
Hayne  mentionetb  Cardinal  Wolsej  to  have  been  the  author)  for  children  first 
to  read  them  over,  and  afterward  to  con  tbem  by  heart  as  the;  stand  in  the 
book,  (making  it  a  worlc  mere);  Ibr  the  memoi;,  which  some  children  are  good 
at,  though  the;  understand  nothing  at  all,  and  therefore  man;  nnskilinil  mas- 
ters, not  knowing  how  to  do  otherwise,  especiall;  with  boys  that  cannot  writer 
let  them  run  on  b;  rote,  presnming  that  when  the;  have  got  the  rulee  thua, 
the;  may  be  afterward  made  to  understand  tbem  b;  practice  in  paraiiig,)  I  will 
go  along  witb  tbe  stream,  and  allow  m;  scholars  to  get  them  by  hearty  saying 
two  or  three  roles  at  a  timc^  as  they  do  in  most  schools  1  and  as  they  do  this,  I 
would  have  them  chiefi;  to  take  notice  of  the  titles,  or  beads,  and  which  an 
the  general  rules,  and  which  ate  the  observations  and  exceptions  made  concern* 
ing  it,  that  b;  this  means  the;  may  learn  to  turn  readily  to  an;  one  of  them 
that  shall  be  called  fbr.  But  that  children  me;  best  understand  and  soonest 
conceive  the  reason  of  tbe  rules,  and  thereb;  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
&shion  of  the  Latin  tongae,  (which  it  the  main  scope  ttiat  this  part  of  ttw 
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Aceidentt  aiinetfa  at,)  I  would  ba»8  them  daily  eieroiBod  in  the  practice  of  coa- 
corduice  uid  coDstructioD  (whidi  wilt  also  coaflnn  and  ready  them  \a  the 
introduction)  after  tiiia  manner: 

1.  Let  them  mark  out  the  more  geoeral  and  noceasary  rulaa  (as  they  go 
tSoag)  with  tlieir  eia(cpla«,  and  after  tbey  have  ^t  them  perfectly  by  lievrt, 
let  them  construe  and  parse  the  wordi  in  the  example,  aod  apply  the  rule  to 
die  wotdB  to  which  It  belongeth,  and  wljfrein  ita  force  lieth. 

2.  liet  them  have  so  many  other  examples  besides  those  that  are  in  their 
book  as  Day  clearly  iil^Crale  and  evidence  the  meatiii^  of  tlie  rule,  and  let 
them  make  it  wholly  tiieir  own  by  practicing  upon  it,  either  in  imitating  tbeir 
preeent  eiamptee,  or  propounding  others  aa  plain.  Thus,  that  example  to  the 
mle  of  the  flrat  concord  may  be  first  imitated :  Prac^tor  legit,  vm  imv  itegligi- 
Ug.  The  master  readeth,  and  ye  regard  not  Tbe  pastors  preach,  and  peo[rie 
regard  not  I  Bpeak,  and  ye  hear  not.  We  have  read,  and  thou  mindeat  not 
And  the  like  may  be  propounded,  aa — Whilst  the  cat  sleepetb  (he  mice  daikce. 
When  the  master  is  away  the  boys  will  play.  Thou  neglectest  when  I  write. 
And  theae  the  diildren  should  make  oat  of  English  into  l^tin,  unto  nbioh  yoa 
should  still  add  more  till  tbey  be  able  by  tbemselvea  to  practice  according  to 

B.  Alter  they  have  thus  gone  OTCr  tbe  general  rnles,  let  them  together  with 
one  rule  get  its  exoepUons  and  observations  as  they  lie  in  order,  and  lesm  how 
tbey  dlfibr  from  the  rule,  and  ba  sure  that  they  conslme  and  parse  every  exam- 
ples H"^^  imitate  and  make  another  agreeable  to  tbe  rule,  obserTation  or  M:cep- 
tion,  as  is  shown  before. 

N.  B. — How  forasmuch  aa  little  ones  are  too  apt  to  forgot  anything  that  bath 
been  told  them  concerning  the  meaning  of  a  rule  and  the  like,  and  aome  indeed 
are  of  more  leisurely  apprehensions  tlian  others,  that  require  a  little  conndero- 
■  Hon  of  a  thing  before  they  can  ooiiceive  it  rightly,  tbey  may  ba  helped  by- 
making  use  of  the  second  part  of  the  Aeddenh  examined,  wherein, 

1.  Tbe  rules  are  delivered  by  easy  and  short  qneationE  and  answcFS,  and  all 
the  examples  sre  Kngliahed,  and  the  words  wherein  the  force  of  the  example 
lieUi  are  applied  to  tbe  rule. 

2.  The  examples  are  grammaticslly  construed,  and  sU  the  Hrat  worda  in  them 
sat  down  in  the  margin,  and  referred  to  an  index,  which  ahowath  what  part  oF 
speech  they  are,  and  how  to  he  dedined  or  conjugated.  This  I  contrired  at 
the  Orat  aa  a  means  to  prevent  children's  gadding  out  of  th«r  places,  under  a 
pretense  of  aaking  abler  boyi  to  help  them  in  coDatming  and  parsing  theae 
examples,  but  upon  trial  I  tbond  it  a  great  easa  to  myself  for  telling  the  saoM 
tUDg*  often  over,  and  a  notable  encouiagement  to  my  aoholars  to  go  about 
their  lessons,  who  always  go  merrier  attoul  their  taak  when  they  know  how  to 
reMlve  tbemaelve*  is  anything  tbey  doubt 

3.  When  they  have  got  the  sscond  part  of  the  Accidmta  well  by  heart,  and 
undeiatand  it  (at  leaat)  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  give  yon  any  rule  yon  call  for, 
you  mi^  divide  it  also  into  eight  parts,  according  to  the  heads  set  down  in  the 
book,  whereof  the 

First  Dtfty  be  ooncemlng  the  first,  aacond  and  third  concord. 

The  aecond,  coDoeming  the  case  of  the  relative,  and  tbe  ccmstraction  of  snb- 


Tiie  third,  oonceming  the  constmctioa  of  a4iective^  and  of  a  pronoun. 
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Tba  Rmrtli,  coaEcrning  the  oomtructioa  of  -refba  with  a  nominstiTe  ind  gea- 

Ths  Bfth,  coDceming  ttae  cosatruction  of  verbs  with  a  daUve,  accontiTe  and 
■UitiTe  CBoe. 

Tb9  lixtb,  coaoerniag  tbo  oonstracticHi  of  paBsiTes,  gemndii  and  gupioea. 

The  KTenth,  aonoeniiDg  time,  space,  place  and  imperBoaalB, 

The  eiglith,  conoeniiag  the  paftidpiu,  Uia  adverb,  the  coiij  unction,  the  prepo- 
sition, and  the  iDtei)ection,  which  being  added  to  the  foregoieg  twetre,  the 
whole  AeddeaU  Toaj  be  eatil;  passed  over  at  twenty  parts,  and  kept  aurelj  in 
mind  hj  repeating  it  once  •  month  fbr  morning  parts,  and  examining  it  eTeiy 
Tueadayand  Thuradaj  in  the  anernoon. 

Aa  tbej  made  use  of  the  VocabulaTy,  together  with  the  Brat  part  of  the 
Aeeidaits,  sa  maj  ibey  Join  Bealmtia  PuerHii  with  the  aeoond,  wbioh  book  I 
would  have  them  to  provide  tioth  in  Eagltah  and  Idtin. 

I.  Beoaose  it  renders  the  book  more  gr&teliil  to  children,  who  by  reading 
tb^  lessooE  in  their  mother's  tongne  know  better  what  to  make  of  them. 

3.  Because  they  are  apt  to  mistake  what  they  have  beeo  coostmed,  espe- 
ctoOy  ia  words  ^it  have  Tarious  sigaiScations. 

3.  niair  memories  being  abort,  thej  must  be  told  the  same  word  as  -0(1  as 
ttsf  aak  it  ere  tbej  come  to  say  it,  and  when  they  «jpe  (perhaps)  thejr  can  not 
■Mnabme  one  sentence  to  any  purpose. 

As  they  lean)  this  book,  lot  tiiom  hot  take  three  or  four  Imee  at  once,  wMoh 
they  dionld, 

1.  Construe  out  of  I^itln  into  English,  and  then  out  of  English  into  Latin. 

I.  Decline  the  doodb  and  form  the  rerbs  in  it  tbroaghout,  and  give  the  rules 
fbr  the  concordance  and  construction  of  the  words. 

3.  Bring  their  lessons  Siirly  written  out  both  in  English  and  lAtin,  in  a  little 
pq)er  boolc,  which  will  exceedingly  fiirtber  them  in  spelling  and  writing  trtilj. 

<.  To  fix  their  lenons  the  better  in  Uieir  memory,  you  may  ask  them  saok 
plwo  quescions  aa  they  can  eawly  answer  by  the  words  in  the  sentence. 

6.  Let  them  bIho  imitate  a  senteoM  sometiDMe  by  changing  some  of  the 
irorda,  and  somatimes  altering  their  Aeeiiltntt. 

S.  Qive  them  sometiniM  the  English  of  a  aentence  to  make  into  Idtln  fbr 
themaelTea,  and  then  let  them  compare  it  with  the  Latin  in  the  book,  aod  see 
wherein  they  come  short  of  it,  or  in  what  rule  they  &il. 

For  though  the  main  end  of  this  book,  which  is  filtl  of  plain  lessons  both  of 
boneoty  and  godliness,  bo  to  instill  those  grave  sayings  into  children's  minds, 
(some  of  which  notwithstanding  are  too  much  beyond  their  reach)  and  it  be  not 
perhaps  ao  useful  for  the  speedy  gaining  of  I^Cin,  yet  b;  beiog  thus  made  use 
0^  it  may  be  very  much  improved  to  both  piuposea. 

Hen  1  think  it  no  digrMdon  to  tell,  how  I  and  soma  school-Mows  (yet 
Itring,  and  eminent  in  tbmr  sctiolBr-like  professions)  were  nestled  two  or  three 
fears  together  in  leBtniug  tliis  book  of  sentences.  After  we  had  gone  over  our 
Aeddaiii  several  times  by  heart,  and  had  learned  part  of  J^opria  qua  mar&ta, 
we  were  pat  into  this  Ixwk,  and  there  made  to  otmstnie  and  paiae  two  or  three 
Mntenoee  at  onoe  out  of  mere  Intin,  and  If  in  anything  we  missed,  we  were 
■are  to  l>e  whipped.  It  was  well  iC,  of  sixteen  or  twenty  boys,  two  at  any 
time  coQld  say  it,  and  that  they  did  say  it  right  was  mors  by  h^-hasard  than  any 
thing  that  they  knew ;  Ibr  we  knew  not  how  to  apply  one  rale  of  grammar  (o 
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•aj  word,  nor  could  we  tell  wtmt  put  of  speech  it  was,  or  what  belonged  lo  It, 
but  if  the  master  told  ua  it  was  a  nono,  to  be  sure  we  said  it  was  of  (he  Doml- 
natlTe  case  and  gioguUr  Dumber ;  and  IT  a  verb,  we  presently  guessed  it  to  be 
of  the  iodioatiTe  mood,  present  tense,  an^ar  number,  and  third  perMH, 
becaoBa  those  coming  eo  frequently,  we  erred  tbe  leas  in  them.  And  an  igno- 
rant preaumption  that  we  could  easily  say  them,  made  ua  spend  oar  time  in  Idle. 
chat,  or  worse  employment ;  sod  wa  thought  it  in  raia  for  us  to  labor  about 
getting  a  lesson,  because  we  had  no  help  at  all  provided  to  fUrtber  ua  in  so 
d(»ng.  Yet  here  and  there  a  sentence,  that  I  better  noderstood  than  the  rea^ 
and  with  which  I  was  more  affected,  loolc  such  impressiou  as  that  I  still  remem- 
ber it,  as  Oaltta  in  ttio  tHrgaiUaio  pbirimam  potat     Ubi  dolar,  ibi  digitus,  ka. 

This  I  have  related,  by  Uie  by,  to  manifest  by  mine  own  seuM  and  experience 
what  aeveri^  children  for  the  most  part  undergo,  and  what  loss  of  time  befalls 
them  in  their  tieet  t^  for  loaniing,  when  they  are  merely  driven  on  in  the  com- 
mon road,  and  are  not  (rather)  guided  by  a  dezterons,  diligent  and  dtacreet 
loachar,  to  understand  what  they  learn  in  any  book  they  are  pot  into. 

Now  because  all  our  teaching  is  but  mere  trifling,  unless  witbal  we  be  cale- 
Tul  to  instruct  ciiildren  in  the-  grounds  of  true  religion,  let  tben  be  sure  to  get 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Greed,  and  tlie  Ten  Commandmenti^  flr«t  in  English, 
'  and  tben  in  I^tin,  every  Saturday  morning  for  lemony  ttom  their  flrst  entranoe 
to  the  grammar  school;  and  for  their  better  understanding  of  these  fhndamen- 
tala  of  Christianity,  you  may  (according  (o  Ur.  Bernard's  little  catecbism)  re- 
solve them  into  aiich  easy  questians,  as  they  may  he  able  to  answer  of  them- 
selves, and  j^ve  them  Uie  qnotatioos,  or  texts  of  Scripture,  which  confirm  or 
explain  the  doctrinal  points  contained  in  them,  lo  write  out  the  fbltowing  Lord's 
day,  and  to  show  on  Monday  mornings  when  they  come  to  school.  In  shorU 
then,  I  would  have  this  lowest  form  employed  ona-quarter  or  half  a  year  in  get- 
ting tbe  JntrcducUon  for  parts  and  lessons,  end  as  long  in  repeating  the  lairo- 
dacUon  at  moroing  partt^  and  reading  the  Voa^niiary  for  afternoon  paHs,  say- 
ing tbe  English  rales  fbr  forenoon  lessons,  the  lUtU  Vocabulary  for  afternoon 
porta,  and  Sailenlim  i^Krfitf  fbr  afUrooon  lessons,  and  tiie  iVtnc^plU  of  Chri$- 
lianity  tor  Saturday  lessons.  So  that  in  one  year's  time  this  woilc  may  be  fully 
complete,  of  preparing  them  fbr  the  Latin  lotigue,  by  teaching  them  the  perfiKt 
use  of  the  Accideals,  and  helping  them  to  words,  and  bow  to  vtuy  them. 

in. — Sotp  to  male  oftiWren  of  1A«  aeamii  farm  perfect  in  Oit  rufa*  of  Ok  aon- 
iert  of  noufu,  and  oj  0\x  prelerperfed  tensea,  and  n^iina  of  verte,  corUained  m 
Frcpria  qua  marilnu.  Qua  ftnat,  and  As  in  Praaaiii;  and  hovi  to  enter  Ihem  m 
vriiing,  and  ^milling  famiiiar  and  amgnoua  Latin. 

The  general  course  taken  in  teaching  tbe  rules  of  tbe  genders  and  nouos,  and 
conjugating  verbs,  is,  lo  make  children  to  patter  them  over  by  heart,  and  some- 
times alBo  to  construe  and  paiae  them ;  but  seldom  or  never  are  they  tanght  the 
meaning  of  a  rule,  or  how  to  apply  it  readily  lo.  ttie  words  they  meet  with  else- 

The  volubility  of  the  verge  doth  indeed  help  some  quicker  wits  for  the  more 
reedy  repeating  of  them ;  but  others  of  more  slow  pace  (that  learn  better  by 
underslanding  what  they  uy}  are  apt  to  miscall  every  word  in  their  lesson, 
because  they  can  not  tell  what  it  meaneth;  and  let  them  take  never  so  much 
poina  about  it,  very  little  of  what  they  are  to  learu  will  atiok  in  their  memories. 
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Some  therelbre  hare  decried  this  patching  oFruIea  into  a  cobblii^  verae; 
others  have  Ibought  it  better  to  denote  tba  genders  of  Doima,  and  Ibe  prelerpor- 
fect  tenses  of  verbs  by  the  tenninstions  of  tbe  flrst  words,  and  some  bave  quite 
altered  these  niloa  b;  expunging  some  words  and  inserting  otbers,  which  they 
thought  might  better  agree  with  them ;  bat  fbr  tn;  part,  I  like  hisjudgmeut 
well,  that  said  it  wm  impoaaible  Tor  any  grammarian  to  make  better  rulee  than 
these  in  Pn^ria  qum  maribta,  end  At  in  Pnaaiti;  ibr  though  in  some  tbinga 
they  may  be  &ult7,  as  Qua  gtnaa  is  in  very  many,  yet  (as  Ur.  Brinatey  saith  of 
the  Aeddatlt)  a  wise  matter  is  not  to  stand  with  his  children  about  mending  of 
it,  but  only  to  make  them  nnderabuid  tbe  rules,  as  tbey  are  set  down  in  the 
book,  wblcb  that  tiiey  may  well  do  I  propound  this  expedient: 

1.  Let  them  tbr  forenoon  lesarais  begin  wiUi  Propria  qua  maribm,  and  then 
proceed  to  Am  inpranUi,  leaving  Quageitua  to  Uie  last,  becauae  it  is  of  teas  use, 
and  harder  lor  children  to  understand. 

%  In  getting  these  ralee  at  first,  let  them  road  them  all  distinctly  over,  and 
take  notice  of  the  titles  or  heada,  and  mark  out  the  moet  general  rules,  whi^b 
they  may  leam  befbre  any  of  ttie  rest;  and  to  make  them  tbe  better  to  under- 
Hand  tbecBselve^  yoa  may  allow  them  an  Eugliiih  Propria  qua  maribug,  Ac, 
wlucb  they  may  compare  all  along  with  that  iu  their  gnunmsr,  and  if  at  any 
time  yoQ  perceive  that  Ibey  do  not  well  apprehend  the  meaning  of  a  rule,  do 
you  tUDstiate  it  by  instancing  some  words  that  tiiey  have  bad  in  their  vocabu- 
lary, or  elsewhere.    Tbia  will  make  tbem  somewhat  ready  to  turn  to  any 

S.  At  the  next  going  them  over,  they  will  be  able  to  say  four  or  six  Hues  at 
a  time,  mentorifer.  Aud  then  yoa  may  let  them  get  all  before  them,  and  make 
them,  after  they  have  said  a  lesson  by  heart,  to  construe  ilby  tlie  help  of  a  con- 
stTuing.book,  and  to  decline  eveiy  noun,  and  coit^ugate  every  verb,  by  the  help 
of  the  indexes  annexed  to  tbe  J^tipria  qua  ntaribua,  Ac.,  Englished  and  ez-  » 

<  Too  may  ttxerdse  them  in  this  manner  by  repeating  more  and  more  at  a 
tinM^  till  (hey  oan  decline  nouns  and  conjugate  verba,  and  apply  the  rules  read- 
ily to  them;  and  having  ttiua  gained  them,  yoa  may  keep  them  by  dividing  the 
whole  into  ten  parts,  according  to  the  commonplace  beads,  thus:  the  first  may 
be  at  /Vnprta  jtua  marOM,  ic  ;  dt  SegTila  gmemUImi  Propriontm,  de  lUgalit 
fouralibut  ApptilaUvorwn,  de  prima  apedali  Regala,  et  ejita  exe^ttiontiMi  Miu- 
euiMu,  Keairii,  DabOa,  M  Offnmmnilna.  Tbe  aecond  at  Xomen  ortacmtia  petmi- 
tima,  tc  •  SyUaba  aeata  aonai,  Ac ;  de  taeunda  ipeciali  Rtgula,  tt  tjut  axtpttatv- 
but  Jfiuealtnii,  Keulrii,  DtMit,  et  ConamatHnm.  The  third  ■(  Somai  erttcenHs 
— 8U  pmru,  Ac  ;  Detertia  gpteiaU  Reffida,  et  tjvi  aaplionUnu  Jlemniinu,  Ifttt- 
tris,  Dvbiii,  CamiruarB»ia,  et  da  Ptgidie  Adjeciivonim  generalibia.  The  fourth  at 
Qua  gentu,  de  variaiMmi  gmtia,  de  de/eeUvie  earn,  Aplotis,  Diptatis,  IHptoUe,  el 
Voeatiao  carenlihii.  The  Mh  at  Propria  ciaicia  nolei,  Ac :  dt  d^tdivii  ntuncro, 
pbtraU,  it  ginguiari.  The  sixth  at  Hoc  guati  luxuriant,  Ac  ;  de  Rethmdantibtu. 
The  seventh  at  As  tn  pnmmti,  dt  Simplieium  vertorum  praterilo  prima,  tarn- 
da  faiite,  et  qvarlas  Conjvgationii.  The  dghth  at  PraderUam  dot  idan,  et  de 
Oompottiorvm  wrborvm  prttitritiB.  The  ninth  at  Nwic  ex  praierilo,  Ac ;  de 
Simplieimi  vtrbanmi,  et  Oompoiitonm  Si^pinii.  The  tenth,  De  PrateriUt  ver- 
borun  m  OR,  de  gemiaum  prmteritam  hitenJiht^  de  tteuira  paimne,  de  verbie 
praterHam  mtilttantibat,  dt  praierilo  Atrgnft'ho,  it  de  Sigknim  rare  adfUttenti- 
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Jma.  If  70U  add  these  ten  to  the  twent;  parts  in  the  Aeddenb,  they  in*;  ran 
orer  ttie  whole  thirty  in  hiz  weeks,  wying  «very  monJng  one  except  on  8at- 
Drdnys,  which  are  reserved  for  other  occasiona.  Their  qoon  pans  may  be  in 
the  larger  vncsbnlary,  which  ia  commonJy  printed,  with  the  grounda  of  gram- 
mar, in  an  eaay  entrance  to  the  Latin  longne,  iD  which  they  may  penue  a  whole 
chapter  at  once,  and  afterward  atriTe  who  can  IfiU  yoa  Latin  fbr  the  moM 
tbinga  mentioned  in  it  And  if  at  any  time  iM  worda  be  not  «o  obrioiu  to 
their  uaderatandinf^.  because  (periiapi)  they  Icnow  not  the  things  which  th^ 
signify,  do  you  tell  them  what  the  thing  is,  and  explain  the  word  by  anotlier 
tliat  ia  more  Guniliar  to  tbem. 

Their  attemooo  keasona  on  Mondays  and  Wedoeadayt  may  be  in  Qm  taihi, 
which  containeth  pr«tCy  preoepta  or  good  mannera  mach  iMfltting-  children  to 
observe,  and  which  are  so  common  in  every  mean  acbolar'a  moutli,  that  •  oliild 
would  blush  to  seem  ignorant  of  them.     In  getting  this, 

1.  Let  them  repeat  two  distiches  at  once,  memoriler,  and  if  witbil  yon  lai 
tbem  get  the  English  Teraes  snswemble  to  the  L^tin,  and  printed  with  Ito 
Oroandi  of  Orammar,  they  will  Bx  the  Latin  better  in  their  memories- 

5.  Let  them  construe  the  lesson  grsmmatioally,  and  to  help  tbemselves  in  that 
more  diB9cnll  work,  let  them  make  oee  of  the  oonftmctiofi  made  tbem  at  tbe 
end  of  their  oonatruing-book. 

3.  Let  them  read  the  Latin  m  tbe  grammstfoal  ordw,  and  sometimea  into 
mere  Engliah,  and  then  let  them  pane  every  word  aocording  to  that  order,  gir- 
iiig  the  rules  lor  the  genders  of  nonas,  and  the  prcterperfect  tenses  aad  anpioaa 
of  verbs,  and  applying  those  of  ooocordsnce  and  constmclion  as  they  cocoe  in 
their  way. 

4.  To  exerdae  tbam  In  tme  writing,  it  were  good  if  they  had  a  tittle  paper  ' 
boolc  wherein  to  write  Arst  the  Latin  and  then  the  En^sh  distiches  at  liiU 

.    length,  which  they  may  show  when  ttiey  say  tfaeir  lesioo. 

6.  To  find  tbem  some  employment  after  tbe  leaaan,  you  may  give  them  some 
easy  dictate  out  of  it  to  Cnro  into  Iiatin,  sometimesby  way  of  <iaestion  and  an- 
swer, and  sometimes  more  poaitivelj,  thus:  What  sball  tbat  scholar  do  that 
desireth  to  be  taught  7  He  alioll  coaorive  the  mastLr's  sayings  in  his  mind. 
Qaid/diietiSeditdpiAu,  guicapitdaaerit  dicta  praorplorU  (Utimotuo  amcipiet; 
or  thus ;  A  boy  that  is  a  scholar,  and  deairetfa  to  be  taoght,  ou^it  to  concetre 
the  master's  sayings  in  his  mind,  and  ao  aa  to  understand  tbom  well.  Patir  qui 
due^vlm  at  tt  evpil  dineri,  dieta  prmceptmit  emime  sva  conetp«r«  dikiA,  aiipM  At 
<tt  toAerrt  rsefe  vat^igaL  And  this  you  may  cause  any  one  of  them  Co  road,  and 
let  the  rest  ootreot  bim  in  any  werd  he  hath  made  amisa,  and  be  Blue  Uiey  Ma 
all  give  a  rule  for  what  they  do. 

After  they  hare  repeated  theae  vetaea  of  Mr.  Ully's  so  often  over  that  they 
can  say  them  all  at  oncQ  pretty  well  by  heart,  they  may  continue  their  altemaoa 
leeaons  in  Oato,  saying  two  or  three  distiches  at  once,  according  to  the  direo- 
tions  already  given  in  the  pre&ce  to  that  book  in  Bn^iah  end  latin  verse;  and 
when  they  have  gone  through  a  bode  of  i^  let  Ibem  try  amongst  tfaemsalTsa 
who  oan  r»peat  tiie  moat  of  it  by  hear^  as  ws  aee  Oorderiua  did  sometime*  ax- 
erdse  hia  schc^art  as  it  appaareth  by  his  CoOo^aita. 

Now  forasmuch  aa  speakitig  Lato  Is  the  main  end  of  grammar,  and  tbera  ii 
no  better  expedient  to  help  childrea  in  the  ready  exercise  thereof  than  tlvquent 
peraaal  of  rooabalarie*  for  oomaaon  word^  and  colloqaies  for  liuniliar  pbraae^ 
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and  BOi^  M  «ra  to  be  used  in  ordloaiy  dncourae,  I  think  it  leij  coovNiient  to 
DUks  oae  of  Fua-Ota  Oon/abuialimevia,  both  in  Engliab  and  I^tin,  on  Taea- 
daya  and  Thuredajt  in  the  aftemoona,  instead  atltntaa,  tbna: 

1.  Let  Idem  read  a  wliole  coiloqor  (if  it  be  not  too  long)  at  onoe  boOi  in  Ea- 
gligh  ard  Latin,  not  minding  to  oonstraa  it  verbatm  at  the  Urat  going  it  over, 
but  to  Tender  the  ezpreoiona  vlxdly  »a  thef  stand,  and  are  answerable  one  to 
anoOier,  and  this  will  aoqaaint  (hem  with  the  nutter  in  the  boolc,  and  enable 
tfiriu  to  read  both  the  languagea  more  readilj. 

1.  A.t  a  aecond  going  over,  let  them  conatrue  it  grammatically,  and  then  talw 
■nj  phrase  or  sentence  in  the  present  lesson,  and  make  sncb  another  hj  H, 
changing  either  the  words  or  some  of  their  AaddraU,  as  the  present  occasion 
reqalt«th,  ex.  gr.  Am  theyaaj  in  tin  nngnlar  nnmber:  God  save  jon,  Sajse, 
Sit  talvta,  fubto  U  toiKrt,  or,  om,  so  malK  them  saj  in  the  ptnral  namber,  G)od 
save  yoo,  Bahete,  silit  lalvi,  jvbenim  vot  lahere,  or,  mats.  So  likevise  when 
they  can  ea;,  I  tliank  jon,  Babeo  KU  gratiam,  w,  Habetur  UH  a  me  graHa,  let 
them  imitate,  and  alter  it  by  sayings  We  thank  yonr  Ibther,  Mihtrmii  pairi  Am 
graiiam.  My  motiier  thanks  yon,  Sr,  tfaitr  kabet  titi  gratiam,  Lomme,  or, 
Eabelurtibi,  Damme,  «  mafre  maa  gratia. 

When  they  have  gone  this  bcN>k  so  often  over  as  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
its  phrases,  let  them  proceed  to  Ciirdcrtua'  CoBogmai,  which  they  have  also  in 
Elfish  and  I«tin,  and  which  they  may  conatrue  grammatically,  and  cnll  the 
phrases  out  of  it,  to  make  nse  of  tbem  in  common  speaking  I^tin. 

Let  tbem  have  a  little  paper  book  wherein  to  gather  the  more  ftmiUar  phrases 
which  ttaej  find  in  every  lesson  printed  In  a  dlQbrent  character,  and  let  them 
by  often  pemsal  at  spare  times,  and  bearing  Ihem  aiwaya  about  thsm,  get  them 
wo  readily  by  heart  as  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  in  I«t[a  by  tbem  upon 
any  meet  ooeatkyo.  And  this  vwj  of  ezerciBing  tbem  to  apeak  acoordmg  to 
their  author's  ezpreenou^  Ihmi  their  fint  entrance  upon  lAtin,  is  the  beet  e:g>e- 
dient  that  can  be  taken  to  avoid  Anglicisms,  wbich  otherwise  tbey  are  veij 
prone  to,  so  long  as  they  are  directed  only  by  gTammar  rules,  and  fwced  to  se^ 
words  in  the  dictionary,  where  commonly  they  light  npon  that  wtitch  ia  most 
Improper. 

And  that  Qiey  may  now  do  SMnethiug  of  themselvea  by  way  of  nigfat  ezer- 
ossy  let  them  every  evening  translate  a  verae  at  homeont  of  the  IlSth  Psalm, 
which  I  concave  Is  the  moat  eaqy  for  the  porpoM  of  making  the  three  con- 
oords  and  some  of  the  more  neceasary  rales  of  oonstrnction  <»"i"i«''  to  theot. 
Id  making  th^  translationsi 

-1.  Let  them  be  aura  to  write  the  En^lshvery  &ir  and  traa,  obaervingitajiist 
pauses,  and  let  tbem  also  nuke  the  like  notes  of  diftinction  in  their  Latin. 

3.  When  thcry  come  to  Aa*  their  Lotin^ 

1.  Let  ooe  read  and  conatrue  a  vetae. 

1.  Let  anoUier  tell  yoa  what  part  of  speech  eveiy  word  is,  m  well  Bngliah  m 
I«tin,  and  what  the  *'"g''|ii  signs  denote. 

3.  Let  the  rest  In  Older  give  yOD  the  right  analysis  of  every  wrad  one  by  (»Sk 
and  the  rulea  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  of  oonccndanoe  and  oonalructiou.  And 
becanse  these  little  boys  are  too  apt  to  blur  and  spoil  their  Bibles,  and  to  make 
a  wrong  choice  of  words  out  of  a  dictionary,  which  la  a  great  maim  and  hin- 
drance to  them  in  making  latin,  (and  caused  Hr.  Aacfaam  to  atBrm,  that  making 
of  LatiD  mafreUi  diUdren,)  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  get  that  Psalm  and  some 
16 
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Other  EagUahet  printed  b;  themselreB,  with  on  alp1i»bet<caJ  Index  ot'enrj 
word  which  ia  proper  Tor  its  place^  right  ohoice  of  words  b^g  indeed  tbs 
fbundatioQ  or  all  eloquence. 

On  Ssturd&Ts,  after  the?  can  wj  the  Lord's  Prajer,  the  Greed,  xSi  the  Ten 
CoBuntndments  in  English  and  latin,  thej  ma^  proceed  to  Ilie  Aneinlily't  CoM- 
fhitm,  flrst  to  Bagliab,  and  tbeu  In  LaUn,  or  (he  lilce.  Tbia  second  form  then 
ia  to  be  exercised, 

1.  In  repeating  the  Accidents  for  morning  pnrts. 

3.  In  lajing  IVopria  qua  mtaSma,  Qaa  gemts,  Ai  in  pnxMnH,  for  forenoon 

5.  In  reading  the  larger  Vocabulary  for  noon  parta. 

4.  Id  learning  Qui  mihi  and  afterward  Caio  for  allenioon  lessons  on  Moo- 
dBTB  and  WeducedafB,  and  Pueriks  QfR/abulaiiuiu;!^  and  afterward  CorderU 
Ooliogtiia  on  Tuesdays  and  ThuradaTS.    J^d 

6.  Tianalating  a  verse  out  of  Bcglish  into  Latin  ereiy  evening  at  homc^ 
which  tbej  may  bring  to  be  corrected  on  Fridays,  after  all  the  week's  repeli- 
ttoQs  are  ended,  and  return  written  as  fair  as  possibly  they  can  write  on  Satur- 
day mornings,  alter  examinations  are  ended.  And  thus  they  may  be  made  to 
know  the  genders  of  nouns,  and  preterperfbct  tenses,  and  eupiaes  of  verbs,  and 
initiated  l«  speak  and  write  tiue  Latin  in  tbe  compass  of  a  seoond  year.  So 
that  to  children  of  betwixt  seven  and  nine  years  of  ag«^  in  regard  of  their  r«- 
medileea  inanimadrenenc/,  I  allow  two  whole  yeara  to  practice  them  well  is 
the  rodinteqts  or  grounds  of  grammar,  in  which  I  would  have  tlie  variation  of 
noona  and  verbs  to  be  apedaliy  minded,  fbr  till  they  be  very  ready  in  tboM^ 
their  prt^^ress  in  other  Uiinga  will  be  fiiU  of  uncertaintieo,  and  troublescnnely 
tedious )  but  if  those  be  once  well  got,  all  other  rules  which  have  not  (perhaps) 
been  so  well  nnderatood  will  more  easily  (u  age  increascth}  be  better  ap^«- 
handed  and  put  iu  ose. 

IT. — Boa  to  make  children  <if  the  Oiird  form  perfect  ia  the  Latin  tfpitaxee,  com- 
monly caBed  Verbrnn  Ferxmak ;  atalie  lo  acquaint  them  wi&Proeodia,atid  June 
to  hdpihem  to  eonelrui  andparBe,  and  to  mUe  andepeak  tnte  and  AgoniLaiiK. 

Children  are  oommimlj  taoght  the  I«tin  syntaxes  beibrs  Uiey  be  pat  to  ouke 
use  oT  any  Latin  book  beodea  it;  and  so  they  can  bat  say  it  readily  by  heai^ 
emstrue  it,  and  give  tbe  fbroe  of  its  rales  out  of  the  exampleai  they  are  thon^ 
to  learn  it  well  enoogh.  But  the  very  dcnng  thus  much  is  fbood  to  be  a  wofk 
too  tedious  with  many,  and  therefore  some  have  thought  good  to  lessen  th* 
DDmber  of  tbe  rules,  and  olhera  to  daah  oat  many  examples,  aa  if  more  tbu 
one  or  two  were  needleca ;  io  that  when  a  child  hath  with  them  run  over  this 
part  of  the  gTsmmar,  it  is  well  if  be  have  learned  the  half  of  it,  or  know  at  all 
what  to  do  with  any  of  iL 

I  Uiink  it  not  amiaa  Iherefbre  to  show  how  it  may  be  aH  gotten  ondetatand- 
ingty  by  heart,  and  settled  in  the  memoir '?  continual  practice,  which  is  tba 
life  of  all  learning: 

L  Let  those  .tlwn  of  this  tUrd  Ibrm  divide  their  Aaeidenta  and  rulee  of  noons 
and  TSffas  into  ten  psria,  wharat^  they  may  repeat  one  every  Thursday  mora- 
big^  and  make  way  for  the  getting  of  the  syntax  on  Uondaya,  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  (br  nomiog  parta. 

1  Let  tl>em  repeat  as  nuny  rule^  memonltor,  aa  tlvy  are  well  abfe^  togalhsr 
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with  an  tbelr  examples;  and  to  help  their  nndeiBtJUiiIiDg  therein,  you  maj  do 
well  to  show  the  meaning;  of  every  rule  and  eicepUon  beforehand,  and  to  make 
(beta  compere  them  with  those  in  Qie  En^iah  mlse  nnder  the  aame  head,  and 
to  lee  whEch  are  contained  In  the  Latin  which  are  not  in  the  English,  aadwhkh 
■a  aet  down  in  the  Englisb  which  are  left  oat  in  the  Latin. 

3.  To  help  them  to  coiistme  well  befbre  thej  come  to  eaj  i^  let  them  make  dib 
flf  their  ouUHlruing-tKrakoi  And  that  they  may  better  mind  what  they  constroe, 
yon  may  cause  th«n  sometimes,  when  tb^  oome  to  say  it,  to  read  the  part  ont 
rf  latin  Into  SngliBh. 

i.  In  parsing,  let  them  gJre  yon  the  word  gareniin;,  and  apply  the  word 
goremed  aceonUng  to  the  role,  and  t^  yoa  wherein  the  exceptions  and  obnr- 
TStioni  differ  from  the  general  mie. 

E.  Let  them  have  a  paper  book  in  qnarto,  in  the  margin  whereof  they  may 
write  Hut  Brat  words  of  every  rule  and  exception ;  and  let  them  have  as  many 
familiar  examples  (some  in  Eoglidi  only,  and  some  in  Latin  only)  as  may  sufOce 
to  Illustrate  the  mIe  more  dearly  to  them,  and  do  yon  help  them,  extemport,  to 
turn  their  English  ones  into  Latin,  and  tbelr  latin  ones  into  English;  and  hav- 
ing a  space  left  nnder  eveiy  head,  let  them  Oil  it  up  with  pregnant  examptei^ 
which  they  meet  with  as  they  read  thwr  I^Un  authors,  or  as  they  tnmslate 
English  sentences  into  Latin. 

I  observe  Uelancthon  and  Wbittii^lon  of  old,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  Ur.  Comenius 
and  othe»  of  late,  to  have  made  subsidiaries  of  this  nature,  which  becaose 
tbey  seem  somewhat  to  overshoot  the  cq)acitie8  of  children,  who  (a^  Mr.  As- 
(diam  observes,)  are  ignorant  what  to  say  properly  and  Stly  to  the  matter,  (as 
Kune  masters  are  also  many  times,)  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  a  praxis  of 
all  the  English  and  l^Un  rules  of  construction  and  synlazea  aa  they  lie  in  or- 
der, and  to  add  two  indexes,  the  first  of  English  words  and  the  Latin  for  them ; 
the  second  of  Latin  words  and  the  English  for  them,  with  figures  directing  to 
the  Bzamplea  wbenin  they  are  to  he  used. 

And  fbr  more  perspicuity's  eiko,  1  take  care  that  no  example  may  touch  upon 
any  rale  that  is  not  already  learned,  for  fear  of  puiziingyoungbeginnerein  this 
noceasBTy  and  easy  way  of  translflting  with  the  rule  in  their  eye,  whiuh  doth 
best  direct  the  weakest  understanding. 

Kow  fbraamuch  aa  the  daily  reading  of  Latin  into  English  is  an  especial 
means  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  tonguea,  and  to  cause  more  heed  to  be 
taken  to  the  grammar  rules  as  they  are  gotten  b;  heart,  I  would  have  those  in 
this  Ibnn  to  read  evcij  morning  after  prayers  four  or  six  verses  out  of  the  Latin 
Ttilameni,  whict  they  will  easily  do,  having  berorohand  learned  to  construe 
them  word  by  word  wiih  the  help  of  their  English  Bible,  In  this  exercise  let 
them  all  be  well  provided,  and  do  you  pick  out  only  one  boy  to  construe,  and 
then  ask  any  of  the  others  the  analyna  of  a  noun  or  verb  here  or  there,  or  some 
rule  of  construction  which  you  think  they  have  not  bo  well  taken  notice  of  as 
to  ondeiBtand  it  fblly.  Hereby  you  may  also  acquaint  them  with  the  rule  and 
way  of  construing  as  it  is  more  largely  touched  in  the  following  part  of  this 

K.  B. — Those  diildren  that  are  more  industrioasly  williog  to  thrive  may  ad- 
vantage themselves  vety  rauoh  by  the  perusal  of  Gerardi  McdUafkmi,  Thomca 
de  KoHpix,  St  Aaguttine't  SoUloqiaa,  or  hia  JfaKaliwu,  or  the  like  pious  and 
proSting  books  which  tbey  may  buy  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  oonthiuaUy 
bear  about  la  their  pockets  to  read  at  ^are  tinwB. 
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Their  foreDOon  leeions  jat,y  be  in  jS^'i  Fhblas,  which  is  Indeed  a  book  of 
gKtt  autiqaitf  and  of  mora  solid  leftmiog  than  moat  inea  think.  For  in  it 
many  good  lectures  of  iiiorslity,  whioii  would  not  (perfaapa)  htive  been  liateued 
to  if  the;  bad  been  dellTered  in  a  plain  and  naked  manner,  being  handsomelj 
made  up  and  vented  in  an  apologue,  do  inainiute  themaelvea  into  ereiy  man** 

And  fbr  thia  reason  perfaapa  it  ia  that  I  find  it  and  Oetia  Romanorvm  (whi(ji 
is  w  generallj  pleaalng  to  our  country  people)  to  hare  been  printed  and  bound 
up  bolb  together  in  I^tin,  CTeo  when  the  L«tin  wbb  yet  in  its  drosa.  And  to 
IM  ;ou  aee  what  Latin  .£k>p  was  there  translated  into  out  of  Greek  bj  nie 
Bomuloa,  I  win  give  jou  the  flrst  bble  in  hia  words: 

J}e  GoUo  tl  Itupidt. 

Ja  iter^Cinio  jmdam  puUlu  gaiUnaeeui,  dam  quareret  etcann.invatU  margari- 
torn  in  Idco  indiffno  jacmtem,  qvcan  cam  videret  jiuxntem,  tie  ait;  0  bona  ret,  in 
tltrcore  hie  jacet.  Si  te  a^idut  iaveitiatl,  eum  gvo  gaudio  raptastel,  ac  inprit- 
ftnuin  decarit  lai  ttafum  reiUaaet  t  Ego  fiiistra  U  th  Aoc  loco  invettio  jaceutan. 
Ubi  potitu  THihi  etaim  gtxxro ,'  ei  nee  ego  Ubi  protum,  nee  (u  mihi. 
Haae  jitqpua  iSit  narrtU,  qui  ipnun  Itfuat  el  non  nd^Ugiutt 
No  sooner  did  tlie  Latin  toi^;ae  endeaTor  to  recover  its  pristine  pnriCf ,  by  the 
belp  of  Erasmus  and  other  emineut  men  of  tearaing  in  hia  time,  but  the  Greek 
copy  or.£sopi8  trenalated  by  him  and  his  contemporaries,  every  one  atriving  to 
outstrip  another  in  rendering  it  into  good  Latin ;  and  it  ia  obEervable,  that  the 
stationers'  copy  (which  is  generally  used  In  schools)  is.  a  mere  rhapsody  of  some 
fisgmetita  of  these  saveral  men's  translations ;  whence  it  is  that  one  and  the 
aane  fitble  is  sometimee  repeated  thrice  over  in  several  words,  and  that  the 
style  oT  the  book  is  generally  too  lofty  in  itself  (i«  obildi«ci  to  i^prebeod  on  a 
sudden ;  I  have  for  thrar  sakes  therelbre  turned  the  whole  IxkA,  such  as  I  found 
it,  into  proper  Boglish,  answerable  to  the  I^tin,  and  divided  both  into  Just  po- 
riods,  marked  with  figures,  that  they  nay  more  distinctly  appear,  and  be  mors 
easQy  fijund  out  lor  use  or  imitation ;  And  though  I  observed  some  words  and 
phrases  scarcely  allowable  in  snany  places  of  the  book,  yet  I  was  loth  to  make 
any  alteration  ezoept  in  a  lew  gross  errora,  and  especially  one  that  quite  per- 
verted the  sense  of  the  Able,  and  appeareth  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  translator 
ftoin  the  Qreek  copy,  whi<^  is  thus :  Hwiit  «I  Mwif  Kariit  ir^tf  M  rirt 
Iru(  iiilfw  Ht  Mrrtt  tfnt",  which  is  well  Latinized  by  one,  thua:  Aper  et 
vu^,Aperqmmieuidamadtlaretarbori,dfnletaaiabat  But  the  unknown  trans- 
lator of  this  &ble  (and  the  rest  that  yet  pass,  «titmMrt0HU;r7rrie)  reading  perh«^ 
lU>tt  instead  of  f*rili,  or  Boding  that  ^anii  doth  sometimes  signify  like  an  ad- 
jective, solitariiu,  totiiudinai  eoplant,  Ac.,  renders  it  Into  pure  nonsense,  and  in 
other  words  also  diObting  Ihim  the  Greek,  thus:  Singulare  animal,  et  mipa ; 
Sin^fularit  a^rettia,  ^apv  qwidam  teden*  ariore,  denta  acaebal;  which  one  hav- 
ing lately  translated  into  English  verse,  with  the  picture  before  it,  hath  prettily 
devised  a  rfainoqeros  to  stand  by  a  tree,  and  to  whet  bit  teeth  against  it; 
whei«aa  the  Latin  hath  it,  ngw  quadam  taUat  ariore,  wliich  Is  impossible  Ibr 
soch  a  hi^  beast  to  do.  I  have  Uiereibre  put  out  the  word  tiagutaria,  end 
made  it  aper  ogrttHt,  according  to  an  ancient  Greek  copy  which  I  bave,  and  I 
Bnghab  the  danse  thos:  Lib.  1.  Fab.  133— A  wild  boar  standing  by  a  tree 
whetted  bis  toahes.  This  I  hsre  noted,  oiiter,  to.acquunt  the  raorejadicioiu 
wiUi  my  reason  for  altering  those  wordf^  and  to  save  the  less  experienced  soom 
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labor  in  searchiog  oat  tho  ineaiuDg  of  tbem,  Heeing  ther  pMS  yet  oncorrected 
'  in  the  lAtin  book. 

Let  them  procare  .Xxjlt  fTablta  then  in  Bogtiah  and  lAtiu,  and  the  rather 
becBuae  the}'  will  lake  doUght  ia  reading  the  talee  and  the  moral  in  h  language 
whicb  they  alreadj  undeistand,  and  will  be  helped  thereby  to  coestnie  the 
Latin  or  tbemeelves.  '  And  herein  I  would  have  them  take  a  wbide  &ble  and 
ila  moral  at  one  leaBon,  (so  that  it  do  not  exceed  «x  periods,)  which  thej  Aould 
flnt  read  diaUnctlyi  eeoondly,  conatnie  grammaticallj,  and  theo  tender  the 
propw  jduaaea;  thirdly,  pane  accordiog  to  the  grammatkii]  order  ts  they  ood- 
•trned,  and  not  M  the  words  stand.  Ajid  thea  be  sore  thej  can  decline  all  the 
nouna,  and  coiijugate  the  rerbo,  and  give  the  niles  Ibr  the  genders  of  the  onc^ 
and  the  preterperfect  tenaea  and  aupines  or  the  other,  as  also  Tor  the'concord- 
ance  and  conatructiOD,  either  out  of  the  Eo^iah  Bule^  or  lAtin  Syntax,  or  both, 
as  they  come  to  hare  le«roed  them. 

Let  them  aometimea  write  a  fable  iaiily  and  tmly  orer,  aceortUng  to  the 
printed  book,  both  in  Engliah  and  I^tin,  and  Bometimea  translAta  one,  word  by 
woid,  in  that  order  in  which  they  construed  it,  and  tbia  will  inure  them  to  or- 
thography. 

That  they  may.leara  to  obBer7e  and  get  the  true  Idtin  order  of  placing  words, 
and  the  purity  of  expresuon  eitber  in  English  or  Latin  style,  let  them  imitate 
a  period  or  more  In  a  lesaon,  turning  it  out  of  Ecgliah  into  Latio,  or  out  of 
Latin  into  English,  tlius;  whereas  tbey  read  in  Eaglisb — A  oock,  as  he  tamed 
over  a  dunghill,  fbuud  a  pearl,  saying,  Why  do  I  find  a  thing  so  bfight  7  and 
in  IaUd,  OoJIuf  gaSriiaceua,  dum  verlit  stercorarium  ofendit  gemmam ;  Quid, 
taquKOt,  Ttm  tie  nilidam  reperio  t  they  may  imitate  it  hy  this  or  tbe  like  ex- 
preaaion :  As  a  b^gar  raked  in  a  duoghill,  he  Ibuad  a,  pui^  saying,  Why  do 
I  find  so  much  money  here  T  Jfeiiiiietu,  rfam  vertil  iiercorarimn,  offertdit  crwne- 
Mom ;  ^k^  inquiewi,  latttum  aTgenii  hie  repeno  T  By  thus  doing,  they  may  learn 
to  Join  examples  out  of  their  leasoos  to  their  gramiDBT  rules,  (which  is  the  moat 
lively  and  perfect  way  of  teaching  tbcm,)  and  to  Telcb  a  rule  out  ortlieir  gram- 
mar for  eTeT7  example,  using  tbe  gnunmar  to  &nd  niles,  as  they  do  the  diction- 
ary for  words,  till  they  be  very  perfect  m  tbem. 

Their  afternoon  parts  may  be  to  conBtrue  a  chapter  in  Jamia  Ii'njwrum,  which 
will  instruct  them  in  the  nature  as  well  as  in  tbe  names  or  thicgs;  and  after 
they  have  construed,  let  them  try  who  can  tell  you  the  most  words,  wpecially 
of  thoaa  that  they  have  not  met  with  or  well  observed  in  readiug  elsewhere. 
For  afternoon  lessons  on  Uondays  and  Wednesdays,  let  them  make  use  of  Mao- 
teonu^  which  is  a  poet  both  fi>r  style  and  matter,  very  ^miliar  and  grateful  to 
children,  and  Ihorelbie  read  in  most  sidiools.  They  may  read  over  some  of  the 
edoguea  that  are  less  oOensive  than  tbe  rest,  taking  ax  Unee  at  a  lessen, 
wbidi  they  should  first  commit  to  memory  as  they  are  able;  secondly,  con- 
strue; thirdly,  parse.  Then  help  tbem  to  pick  out  the  phraaeaand  sentence^ 
wbicb  they  may  commit  to  a  paper  book ;  and  afterward  recolve  the  matter  of 
their  leasoDS  into  an  English  period  or  two,  wbicb  they  ma^  turn  into  proper 

■od  elegant  Latjn,  observing  the  jdndng  of  words  according  to  proae.    Thus 

oat  of  the  five  flret  versee  b  tbe  first  eclogue^ 

Fiaalt,  pretor,  gdida  guando  peetia  omne  nb  umbra 
Jluminal,  antiiuoi  paulam  reritemus  amoriM. 
Ni  xi  forle  sopor  nos  oeaiptt  ti/ii  ferarvm, 
Qu(B  raodo  per  aegela  laeite  intidianlur  adaltai. 
Savial  in  pccvda.    Jfelibr  vigitantia  wmno. 
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Ods  ina7  miike  euch  a  period  as  thui :  SbepbwdB  nre  wont  ■ometfum  to  talk 
of  their  old  laree,  whilst  tbe  cattle  chew  the  cad  under  the  ahade,  fbr  lear,  If 
thejr  ihould  loll  aaleep,  eome  Ibz,  or  wol^  or  mdi  like  beast  (J  prey,  wbtch 
either  lark  in  tbe  thick  wood^  M  lie  in  wait  in  the  grown  com,  should  Ikll  apon 
the  cftttie.  And,  indeed,  watching  is  far  more  commendable  for  a  prince  or  mag- 
istrate than  immoderate  or  unieaaonabte  rieep. 

Fatloree  aligwmdo,  dmn  pwu>  vuA  wm&ra  rtmUno^  anhqvoa  mtoa  amora  rtet- 
tiwt  toteat;  at,  titoporipaoa  oeeupet,  vtiipea,  (ml  Jupui,  oat  aUqwi  tgv*  ge»em 
fara  pradi^ivnda,  gvit  t«I  in  dtnait  tf/laia  latitarU,  ret  per  adaUat  legelea  intid- 
tOtur,  M  peaiiet  xxviai;  tmnu  emmvero,  pruidpi  vd  magiflratm  vigitaaHa  aomao 
immoMoo  oe  intan^etUvo  nuiJto  bmdabiiior  oL  And  this  will  help  to  prvpam 
Ih^  invention  lor  future  ezercisea.  bj  teaching  them  to  Budc  tbe  marrow  both 
of  word!  and  matter  oat  of  all  tlieiv  authors. 

Tbe  raaaoD  whjr  I  desire  children,  especjallj  Iboee  of  mors  prompt  wlte  and 
better  memarieii  msj  repMt  what  the;  read  in  poets  b;  heart  (oa  I  would  hare 
them  translate  into  Eugtish  what  they  read  in  prose)  is,  partly  becanae  tbe 
memory  thriTcs  best  by  b^ng  often  exercised  so  it  be  not  orerdiarged ;  and 
partly  tmoause  Uie  roundDeas  of  the  verses  helpeth  much  to  the  remembraoea 
of  them,  wherein  b03rs  at  once  gain  the  quaolitj  of  syllables,  and  abundance  of 
matter  for  fancy,  and  Uie  beat  choiee  of  words  and  phrases  fbr  expression  of 
their  mind. 

On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  the  afternoon  (ailw  they  have  done  with  Oar- 
ArtEu)  they  may  read  Heivid  CoOoqttia,  (which  are  selected  out  of  those  of 
Erasmus,  Ludovicus  Yivea,  and  Scbottenius,)  and  aft«r  they  have  construed  « 
odloquy,  and  examined  aome  of  the  hardest  grammar  pesaages  !a  it,  let  them 
all  lay  aside  their  books  sare  one,  and  let  him  read  the  coUoquy  out  of  Latin 
into  Ei^lish,  clause  by  daose^  and  let  the  rest  gire  it  him  again  into  Latin, 
every  man  eayiog  round  as  it  comes  t«  bis  turn.  And  this  will  make  them  to 
mind  the  words  and  phnses  beforehand,  and  lasten  meuy  of  them  in  their  mem- 
onea.  Help  them  afterwaid  to  pick  out  the  phrases,  and  let  them  write  then 
(as  they  did  others)  in  k  p^wr  book.  Cause  them  sometimes  to  imitate  a  wh^ 
coUoquy,  or  a  piece  of  one;  aod  let  them  often  strive  to  make  coUoqaiee  among 
themBelves,  talking  two,  three  or  more  togelliar  about  things  bmiUar  to  them, 
and  inserting  ss  maoy  words  and  phreaes  as  they  can  well  remember  to  be  pro- 
.  per  for  the  present  out  (^  any  of  their  authors;  and  these  they  should  show 
you  birly  written,  with  a  note  of  the  page  and  line  where  they  borrowed  any 
expression  not  used  before  set  dovm  In  tbe  rosTgin  of  their  exercise.  And  this 
will  make  them  iuduBtriously  to  labor  every  day  for  variety  of  expressions,  mi 
encourage  them  mucb  to  discourse  when  they  know  themselvw  to  be  cerh^ 
In  what  they  say,  and  that  they  can  so  easily  come  by  Idtin  to  speak  thefr 
minds  upon  any  occadon. 

But  if  instead  of  Mantuan  you  think  good  sometimes  to  m^e  use  of  Oat- 
lalu>n')i  Diidogtiet,  you  may  Bret  make  them  read  the  history  in  the  Bible  by 
themselvea  apart,  and  then  hear  them  oonstrue  it  dialogue-wise,  pronouncing 
every  sentence  as  pathetically  as  may  be  afterward.  One  may  read  it  in  En- 
glish, and  the  rest  answer  him  in  Latin,  clause  by  clause,  as  is  already  mot- 
tioned  concerning  (be  CoUoqum. 

And  to  help  them  aomewbat  the  better  to  construe  themselves,  you  aaj 
direct  them  (according  to  tbe  golden  rule  of  conatruiDg  commended  and  set 
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down  at  large  117  indiutrious  Mr.  Brintlej,  fn  tbe  93d  and  Mth  pages  of  bia 
OTommar  Sduvlf  to  lake 

1.  Tba  TocatiTe  case  and  tbat  wfakh  dependetb  apoa  It. 

S.  The  nominalire  oaw  of  tlu  prindpal  Tsrb  and  that  whtoh  dep«ideth 

3.  The  principal  verb  and  that  which  aeneth  to  explain  it. 

4.  The  sccoMIive  caee  and  the  rest  of  the  cases  after  it  And  herein  canee 
them  to  obaeire  that  interrogatiTea,  relaCiTee  and  conjuiicUonB  are  to  go  berore 
■U  other  worda  in  oonatrning;  and  that  the  ai^ecUve  and  the  SDbetantiTa,  the 
adroit  and  the  verb,  the  prepoeiticHi  and  ita  casual  word,  go  for  the  moat  part 
together.  But  be  aure  to  leaoti  them  oAen  to  oMt  the  words  of  a  pniod  inio 
their  natural  or  giammalkal  order,  according  ba  which  tbtj  muat  couCmt^ 
«nd  to  know  the  eigniflcation  of  ever;  word  and  phrase  proper  Ibr  ita  place; 
and  nithal,  lot  them  have  in  mind  the  diief  matter,  drift  and  dicnmatancee  of 
a  place  accorduig  to  the  verae; 

Quia,  eui,  aana,  loeiM,  quo  Umpon,  prima,  teqa^ 
Wliich  biddetb  one  to  hood  nho  speaks;  what  is  spoken  to  whom  he  speaks, 
upon  what  occasion  or  to  what  end  be  speaks,  at  what  time  a  thing  was  done 
or  spoken,  what  went  ^mediately  before  and  what  foUoweth  next  alter.  And 
if  either  the  oonstniing  be  against  sense  or  grammar  rule,  let  them  try  again 
another  way. 

To  exercise  them  hi  something  (bemdea  the  getting  of  grammar  parts)  at 
home,  let  them  every  night  turn  two  verees  oat  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon 
into  Latin,  and  write  out  two  veraea  of  the  N'ew  Testament  gramtnatically  oon- 
Btraed ;  and  let  them  erermore  take  heed  and  spell  ever;  word  aright,  and  to 
maiV  the  paosea  or  notes  of  distinction  in  their  due  places,  for  by  tliia  meana 
they  will  proQt  more  in  orthography  than  bj  all  the  mica  tbat  can  be  giren 
tbem;  and  thej  wtll  mind  etymology  and  ayntaz  more  by  their  own  daily 
pracUce  than  by  ten  times  repetition  without  it. 

On  Saturdays,  after  they  can  eay  the  Jiwhi%'s  Catechiem  in  English  and 
lAtin,  you  may  let  Uiem  proceed  with  iViina'  Six  Prindphs,  and  when  they 
have  repeated  as  mocb  as  they  can  well  by  heart,  you  may  cause  tbem  to  read 
it  out  of  English  bto  Latin,  yourself  ever  and  anon  su^esting  'to  them  the 
propriety  of  words  and  phrasES  where  they  are  at  a  loss,  and  directing  them, 
after  they  have  once  made  it  grammatically,  to  cast  it  into  the  artificial  order  of 
Latin  style.  And  then  let  them  go  to  their  places,  and  write  it  fidrly  and  traly 
in  a  little  paper  book  for  the  purpose.  '' 

If  out  of  every  lesson,  as  they  pass  this  little  catechism,  yon  extract  the  doc- 
trinal points  by  way  of  propositions,  and  annex  the  ptoofii  of  Scripture  to  tbem 
which  are  quoted  In  the  msrgin,  as  you  see  Mr.  Perkins  hath  done  in  the  bato- 
ning of  the  book,  and  cauee  your  eiftolais  to  write  them  ont  bB  &ir  and  at 
large  as  they  find  them  in  their  Biblea,  it  will  be  a  profitable  way  of  ezerciaing 
them  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  a  good  meaas  to  improve  them  in  the  real  knowl- 
edge oE  Christianity. 

Now  forasmuch  as  I  have  observed  that  chtldreo  abont  nine  years  of  age  (and 
few  till  then)  l>egin  to  relish  grammar  so  as  c^  themselves  to  seek  into  tbe 
meaning  of  rules  thereby  to  conceive  tiie  reason  of  speech,  I  now  judge  it 
requimte  for  this  form  to  be  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  body 
of  it    Tberehn,  after  they  have  gone  oyer  the  plain  syntax  two  or  three  tim«s 
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by  momiD^  porta  aa  is  showed,  and  bave  got  it  pretty  woU  by  heart,  (fer  wWcTi 
I  judge  tbree-qiiartent  orayaar  will  be  time  sufficient,)  yon  may  let  them  divide 
tbe  whole  gyntax  into  twelve  parte,  reckoDing  them  according  to  the  several 
heads  of  it,  thoa :  The  Bret,  De  amcorianHa  nammatiei  el  verbi,  nbitaniivi  et 
add'taiui,  Tdaliiii,  et  anlaedenlu;  the  second,  De  eetatriKtiont  evbabaOivonan, 
n  geniHvo ;  the  third,  De  cOTUbvciione  adjectivoruJn  cum  da- 
I,  tt  ablatim;  the  tburtb,  Oe  contbuctume  pronommwn;  tho 
fifth,  De  amttnidioae  vtrborum  cum  naminaUvo  et  geniUvo ;  the  sixtb,  De  con- 
ttmet&me  mrborum  cam  datlBO,  el  acmaativo;  tbe  aeventh,  De  eonstmcfioat 
verborum  cum  abtativo;  the  eighth,  De  gerrnidii)  et  mpmu,  et  de  tempore  el 
loco;  the  Dioth,  De  comtruetione  imperaonaiium  et  partie^iioritni ;  Uie  tenth, 
Se  coiatruefione  adverbiorvn ;  the  eleventh,  De  conelmctioae  eotytmetionunt; 
the  twelfth,  De  conatruetiane  preepoeitiommi,  et  MerjecHomtTit.  All  of  which 
twdve  yoa  may  add  to  the  thirty  parte  in  the  Acddenb  and  Frepria  qwB  mart- 
bus,  Ac.,  and  let  your  scholara  boatow  a  miHith'a  time  together  in  repeating  and 
examining  the  Aeeideali,  and  thua  far  of  the  grammar,  (both  for  parts  and  lea- 
aoitg, )  till  they  have  Uxmiughly  made  it  tbar  own ;  and  that  they  may  the  bet- 
ter conceive  how  it  hai^th  together,  Bud  what  uae  they  are  to  make  out  of  its 
■eversi  pait«,  you  should  often  make  then  ran  over  tbe  heada  of  it,  and  give 
them  ao  aoalyna  of  their  dependency  one  upon  another. 

After  tliia  they  may  more  understaudingly  proceed  to  the  figuiu  of  words 
and  conatruction,  the  defiDitiona  whereof  and  their  examplea  they  need  only 
get  by  heart;  and  lor  tliat  purpose  do  ypu  note  them  out  with  a  pen,  and  in 
explaining  them  give  as  many  ezamplea  as  may  make  them  flilly  to  apprehend 
^eir  meaning.  But  when  they  have  said  the  definition  of  one  or  more  figures 
M  a  part  by  heart,  you  may  caiwe  them  to  construe  all  they  find  concerning  it; 
•od  to  help  them  in  ao  doings  they  that  are  otherwise  less  able  may  make  un 
of  Ur.  Stodiwood's  littie  book  of  Figwa  coaeltved.  Then  let  tliera  go  on  to 
iVatKJia,  for  thw  more  easy,  understanding  or  which,  as  they  proceed  in  it, 
yon  may  tell  them  the  msBidog  of  it  in  brie^  thua : 

Pnaodia,  being  tbe  lest  part  of  gnmiDar,  teacheth  the  right  prononcistioa  of 
worda,  or  tbe  tuning  of  ayllablea  in  words  as  they  are  pronounced ;  and  there- 
fbre  it  is  divided  into  a  lone,  or  accent,  s  spirit,  and  a  time,  whereof  a  tone  or- 
dereth  the  tune  of  the  voice,  showing  in  what  syllables  it  is  to  be  lifted  np^  and 
in  what  to  be  let  down,  and  in  what  botb  to  be  lifted  ap  and  let  down;  ao  that 
there  are  three  tones, — a  grave,  which  is  seldom  or  never  made  but  in  the  last 
syllable  of  such  worda-as  ou^t  to  have  had  an  acute  in  the  last  eylkble,  and 
that  in  the  contexture  of  words  in  this  manner :  Ni  li  forte  topor  iu»  occupef ; 
an  acute^  which  is  often  used  to  distinguish  some  words  trom  others,  as  tuti,  to> 
gether,  tedaU,  diligently,  remain  acut^  at  the  end  of  a  speech,  and  in  cootinna- 
tion  of  speech  have  their  acute  accenta  lAned  into  a  'grave  to  make  them  difl^ 
from  una,  one,  and  eedaio,  diligent;  a  circumflex,  which  Is  often  marked  to  de- 
denote  a  loat  syllable,  aa  atninaUbTamavervnt.  A  spirit  ordereth  the  breath  in 
uttering  ayllablea,  showing  where  it  is  to  be  let  out  soflty  and  where  sharply,  as 
in  ara,  an  altar,  and  hara,  a  swine  coat  The  mild  spirit  is  not  marked,  but  the 
weak  letter  n  being  used  as  a  note  of  aspiration  only,  and  not  reckoned  as  a 
coDsonaa^  servetb  to  express  the  aharp  spirit.  There  are  three  rules  of  accent 
which  are  changed  by  dilf^eiice,  trHnsposition,  attraction,  concision  and  idiom. 
lime  showoth  the  measure  how  long  a  syllable  is  to  be  in   pronouncing^ 
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not  at  all  reganlmg  tlie  tone.  A  long  i^Ilabla  ii  to  be  »  longer  wbile,  and  a 
abort  a  ahorter  vrbile  in  pronouncbg.  Of  long  and  abort  ayllables  pat  to- 
letlier  orderlj,  feet  are  made,  and  of  feet,  Tereea. 

4.  Now  to  IcDOir  when  a  pliable  is  long  or  abort  there  are  mlea  concerning- 
the  AraC,  tbe  middle  and  last  Billables,  so  that  i/  one  mind  in  what  part  of  a 
word  the  ajUable  stand^  he  may  etaily  find  the  rule  of  ita  quantity. 

The  aam  of  ptoeodia  being  tbna  hloted  to  them,  tiaj  ma;  get  it  bj  heart  at 
morniDg  parts ;  and  if  they  can  not  construe  it  well  bj  themselves,  the;  may  be 
helped  by  a  little  book  made  by  Baniaby  Hampton,  called  Proaoitia  anvtrued. 
But  be  sore  that  they  can  read  yon  ereir  part  into  English,  and  tell  you  the 
true  meaning  of  it  Tour  own  frequent  examination  will  be  the  best  way  to 
know  whether  they  nnderatand  it  or  not.  And  to  prepare  them  for  the  prao- 
tice  of  it  in  making  Teraes,  I  woold  first  let  them  use  it  in  teaming  to  scan  and 
prove  hexameter  Tersea  only  out  of  Onto  or  Jfanfaan,  or  aach  authors  as  they 
have  read,  thus; 

1.  Let  them  write  a  verse  out,  w>d  divide  it  into  its  just  fbe^  giving  a-dash  or 
■troke  betwixt  every  one;  and  let  them  tell  you  what  feet  they  ar^  and  of 
what  syllables  they  consist,  and  why  they  stand  in  such  a  plaoc^  a» 

ex  Dens-  eat  anl-raus  no-bis  ut-  caraiina-  dicoot. 
Hio  libi-  pnedpQ-  e  ait-  pmu-  menta  co-  landui. 

5.  Let  them  act  the  mark  of  the  time  or  quantity  over  every  syllable  in  every 
Ibot,  and  give  you  the  reason  (according  to  the  rules)  why  it  is  there  noted  long 

Si  D€iis  Bat  InT-mQa  nO-ble  Qt^innlat-  dlcBnt 
Hlc  tibl-  prftedpu-  e  alt-  pilra-mEnt£  cA-lendQa. 

Let  them  now  divide  FIffvTa  and  Frotodia  into  eix  parts ;  the  flrnt,  Dt  figvria 
iktiimit,  et  amstnietiimis ;  the  second,  De  l/mis,  et  sptrilibtu;  the  third,  Ot  ear- 
nAwm  ratiirM,  elgeneribia;  the  fourth,  Dt  quaniilait  prwnartim  tyUabaram; 
the  BCth,  De  rnediit  n/Uabu ;  and  the  sixth,  Da  viUmU  lyUoMi ,-  which  they  may 
■dd  to  the  forty-two  parte  aforementtoDed,  aod  keep  by  constant  repetition  of 
one  of  them  every  day  till  they  can  eay  them  all  very  well  by  heart,  and  give 
ft  perfect  accoont  of  any  thing  In  them. 

n^en  let  them  bepn  the  Axddentt  and  go  thioagh  it,  and  the  whole  Latin 
grammar  in  twelve  parts,  <»]Iy  oonstn^ng  and  giving  an  aoconnt  of  tbe  by-roles, 
bnt  saying  all  the  rest  \!j  heart  bo  that  the  first  part  may  be  the  introduction ; 
tho  aecond,  the  eouatmctioo  of  the  eigiit  parts  of  speech;  the  third,  orth<^7a- 
^y;  the  fourth,  etymology  so  braa  concerns  the  Bpedea,Bgure,  number,  case  and 
gender  of  rtoous ;  the  fifth,  concerning  the  declension  (inolading  Qita  germi)  and 
the  comparison  of  nouns ;  the  sixth,  ooncerolng  a  pronoun  and  a  verb ;  the  sev- 
enth, cooceraing  a  participle,  an  adverb,  a  ooQJnndion,  a  preposition,  and  an 
tnteijection;  the  eighth,  syntaxca  so  far  as  concerns  the  concords  end  the  con- 
•tmction  of  nooDS ;  the  ninth,  concerning  tbe  oonstniction  of  verbs ;  tbe  tenth, 
OMMcming  the  constmctitni  of  participles,  adverbs,  conjuitctions,  prepositions 
■ud  inteijections;  the  elerentli,  cooceming  figures,  tonee  and  apirits;  the 
twelfth,  oonoemhig  tbe  manner  of  verace  and  tbe  quantity  of  syllables. 

Kow  in  repeating  thsae  parts  I  do  not  enjoin  that  only  one  bo;  should  say 
all,  Ihoagh  I  would  have  every  one  well  prepared  to  do  ao ;  but  that  one  should 
say  one-piece,  and  another  another,  as  yon  please  to  appoint  either  orderly 
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throngtioat  the  Ibrm,  or  pickuig  out  here  and  there  >  faoy  at  jour  own  dbcrs- 
tion.  Aooordiug  to  thia  divifiion,  tJie  vhole  Accidents  aod  Grammar  maj  be 
ran  over  ones  in  a  mouth's  space,  and  continuad  in  the  upper  ibrme  b;  repeat- 
ing- one  part  only  and  coaatantl/  in  a  week  to  Umt  it  mej  never  be  Cn^utlen 
at  the  gchooL 

Tbia  rorm,  in  Ai^rt,  ia  to  be  emploTcd  aboQt  QireeMiaarterB  of  a  jear, — 

I.  In  re«4ii%  Tour  or  enx  veraes  out  of  the  Latin  liatarnenl  evety  morning 
immediatfllj  after  praTeis. 

3.  In  repeating  S^niazti  on  MondajH,  TnosdaTa  and  Weduesdajs,  and  the 
Aeddenti  and  Propria  qaas  marfbui,  Ac,  od  Thurad^a  Ibr  morning  porta 

3.  In  ^top'»  Fii6ba  (br  fbrenoon  leewm. 

4-  Jojma  Lmgaamm  tot  afternoon  paria. 

6.  In  MatOuan  for  afternoon  leasong  on  Uondafti  and  Wednesdays  and  In 
Helvioiu'  CoBoqiMa  on  ToewlaTa  and  Iliundaya. 

6.  In  the  Assembl]''a  IaUu  CidetAUm  on  Saturdays  for  leasona. 

1.  In  translating  eveiy  ni^t  two  verses  out  of  the  Proverbs  into  latin,  and 
two  out  of  the  Latin  lislament  into  Engliah,  which  (with  oUier  dictated  exer- 
oiaea)  are  to'be  corrected  on  Fridays  after  repetitions  are  ended,  and  shown  &irfy 
written  on  Saturday  mominga ;  but  becauae  their  wits  are  now  ripened  fbr  the 
better  undentaodii^  of  grammar,  and  it  ia  necemary  Ibr  tbem  to  be  made 
whoUy  acquainted  with  it  before  they  proceed  to  the  exact  reading  of  aathuB 
and  making  school  exercises,  I  would  have  them  spend  oneM^uarter  of  a  year 
(^ieSy  in  getting  Figvra  and  Prosodia,  and  making  daily  repetition  of  the  whole 
Atxideai)  and  common  grammarj  so  that  thia  third  year  will  be  well  beetoved 
in  teaching  children  of  between  nine  and  ten  yean  of  age  the  whole  grammar, 
and  the  right  use  of  it,  In  a  method  answerable  to  their  capadtiea,  and  not 
mnch  diffenng  from  the  oommon  mode  of  teaching. 

T. — Bote  to  try  Aildrea  to  the  vimott  uA«Aer  Oiey  he  uwB  grounded  in  (he 
grammar ;  and  how  la  go  more  eipedithmli/  te  toork  in  laadung  Ote  Latin  tongue 
la  Ouue  that  are  oJ  yean  of  diaeretion. 

It  Is  an  ordinary  oonrse  In  moat  of  oar  grammar  sdioola  for  the  usher  ta  turn 
over  his  scholars  to  the  higher  maaler  after  they  hare  gone  through  the  gram- 
inar  and  (with  some)  been  exerciBed  In  oonstraing  and  parsing  bete  and  there  r 
piece  of  the  Ibrementloiied  lower  authors,  and  in  turning  English  sent^iaes  or 
didalea  Into  Latin;  but  ofttiutea  it  cometh  to  pasa  that  pardy  tlirough  A* 
nailer's  want  of  akill  or  care  to  insist  npoa  those  thii^  chiefly  and  moat  &e> 
quently  which  are  the  moat  nece«aery  to  be  kept  In  mind,  and  partly  throt^ 
children's  want  of  heed  who  are  apt  to  huddle  over  all  parts  and  lessons  alik^ 
not  oboerving  wbM  use  they  are  to  make  of  any  one  in  particular  mote  than 
another,  there  is  no  sure  foundation  laid  for  the  master  to  baild  safely  upon, 
which  caosetb  him  ^f  he  be  not  very  discreet)  to  east  off  many  bojs  as  unSt 
by  hira  to  be  fUrther  wroi^t  upon,  or  oontinnally  to  A^t  and  grieve  himself  to 
■ee  hi*  scholars  so  often  mistake  themselves  In  any  taric  or  exercise  that  he  set- 
tetb  them  at>oat ;  and  the  poor  children,  being  all  this  while  sennbla  of  thetr 
own  imperfectneSB  In  Ilie  first  gronnda,  are  daunted  to  tee  their  master  so  ottea 
angry  with  them,  and  that  they  are  no  better  atila  to  perform  their  work  to  bia 
brtler  sstisfBctlon,  wtilch  they  woald  gladly  do  if  tbey  did  but  a  little  under- 
stand bow  to  go  about  it.    Some  also  preconceitii^  a  greater  difficulty  to  be  in 
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tearning  than  tbey  btve  bitherto  met  wttbal,  and  not  Icnowing  how  to  eDOonn- 
ler  it,  become  utterly  diacoarBged  with  the  tbougbtB  of  a  new  changcy  and 
diooK  ntber  to  Ibraake  tbe  school  than  proceed  to  obtain  the  crown  of  their 
I>y-paat  labors, — I  mean  tbe  sweetnesa  of  learning  wliich  they  are  now  to  gain 
tuder  the  mafltar;  for  after  cliildren  are  once  well  grounded  by  the  uaher,  Ihey 
win  go  on  wiUi  eaae  and  idienfiilneBa  under  tbe  master,  delighting  to  read  pare 
langtMge  and  Tatiety  of  matter  in  choice  aUthora  and  to  exercjae  their  wile  in 
cnmus  fknoiee ;  and  it  will  be  an  ezttaordinarr  comfort  to  the  maeCei  to  aee 
hi*  aiAoIan  able  t«  nm  on  of  themselvea  if  he  bat  once  show  them  the  way  to 
peribrm  any  task  UuU  he  propoundeth  to  tbetn.  It  ia  neceMary  tbereCbre  br 
Om  master,  befon  he  take  aciiolara  to  bla  only  charge,  to  aee  dist  that  ttiej  <m- 
■dnstand  Uie  rodimenta  or  gnrands  of  grammai',  and  then  the  whole  graniinar 
Itad^  and  that  titey  can  thoroughly  practice  them ;  but  eepedally  to  help  those 
in  the  mideintaiidii^  and  exercise  thereof  that  by  reason  of  slekDeaa  or  the  like 
aoeidettt  hare  been  oftener  abeent,  or  that  have  not  been  ao  loDg  at  the  ecAool 
u  tfaor  feUowB,  or  irtto  by  reaaon  of  their  age  or  stature  will  quickly  think  it  a 
■hame  to  be  left  nndw  tbe  usher  behind  tbe  rest  Now  to  tr;  wbetber  a  diM 
b«  wdl  grounded  or  not  this  course  piay  be  taken : 

1.  Let  him  take  some  eegy  fable  in  .Xbo'p,  or  aof  other  piece  of  fhmlllar 
Latin,  and  let  him  construe  it  of  himself  aooording  to  tbe  directions  given  in  my 
Onamdt  of  Grammar,  L  3,  c  13. 

3.  Then  let  him  write  down  the  Bngllah  aloue^  leaving  a  large  apace  between 
eroy  line  wherein  be  should  afterward  write  the  Latin  words  answerable  to 
the  En^ish,  ex.  gr. : 

De  arm  vocante  mortem. 
Of  an  old  man  calling  deaUL 
Qaldam  tmex  pcrtane    fiueem     Ugtiorvm         niper  hvmeros        ax  nmort, 
An  ^d  man,  carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  opOD  hie  shoulders  out  of  a  fbrea^ 
Mm     (te/smai        asMf  iongatia,  voeavU   mortem,    faiea  ^ 

when  he  was  weaiy  with  the  long  way,  called  death,  the  bundle  bang 
itpotilo  hami.  Ecee  I     mors  advenii,  el  Tos/ai  cauaam  quamobrem 

laid  down  on  the  ground.    Behold!  death  cometh,  and  asketb  the  cause  why 
■eeatwnt         m.         n«n«     amas    ait,      Ml    imponem        &une       fiuetm 
be  bad  called  him.    The  the  old  ma  saith,  that  tboa  mighteet  lay  this  bundle  of 
Mgitarum  nqitr  AumcnM. 
■ticks  upon  my  ahouldera. 

S.  Let  him  next  toll  you  what  part  of  speech  every  word  is,  aa  weD  English 
as  iMin,  and  write  (hem  down  (as  I  have  also  shown  formerly)  under  so  many 
figures,  Jmning  tbe  Bng^  Bgurca  (o  the  words  te  which  they  tielong,  begimting 
to  redran  and  ^<k  np  lint  all  Uia  nouns,  and  then  Lbs  rest  orderly  after  this 


ftwa^  an  old  man.  Tia,away. 

Ifiaetm,  a  bundle.  Jfortem,  death. 

LigrMnim,  of  slides.  Hact,  the  buodle. 

EttmBrot,  shoulders.  Eiimi,  on  the  gronn± 

JAmors,  a  fbrest  Jforv,  death. 

LoTiga,  long.  OoMom,  the  cause. 
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Vocavit,  culled.  It^xmera,  thoa  mightect  i»T. 

.^iliwni^  Cometh.  Ait,  laith. 

Vocaveral,  bad  called. 


iJ^onto,- being  laid. 


Svper,  npon.  Ese,  oat  oC 

4.  Let  him  decline  uij  one  or  mora  doudb,  and  conjiigBte  uijr  one  or  ell  tba 
verba  throughout,  and  then  write  tbem  down  at  lai^  ■caording  to  whati  have 
formerlj  diiecled  and  is  practiced  in  part  in  Uerabant  Tailon'  School,  u  la  to 
be  aeen  in  the  Proiaiian  Book  lately  printed  by  my  noble  friend  and  most  ao 
lively  able  schoolmastor,  itr.  W.  Dagatd,  imly  I  would  have  him  join  the  En- 
gliah  together  witii  the  lotin. 

E.  I«t  him  give  the  atudyda  of  any  word,  first  at  large  by  way  of  qneatimi 
and  answer,  and  then  aum  it  up  in  abort,  aa  to  say  or  write  it  down  thai: 

7^  Analyau  of  a  Kovn  Stiataiitiix. 
Wbat  part  of  speech  '^Ugnorvn,  of  aticka? 
Lignonaa,  oralicka,  ia  a  noan. 
Whyisti^nonunaDounT 

Becauae  Ugmm,  a  stick,  ia  the  name  of  a  thing  that  may  be  seen. 
Whether  ia  Ugnonan  a  noun  substanCive,  or  a  noun  adjective  T 
Lignonun  is  a  noun  aabBtantive,  becaose  it  can  stand  by  itself  in  aigniflcatJOD, 
and  requireth  not  another  word  to  be  joined  with  it  to  shew  its  signification. 
Whether  is  lifnomm  a  doqq  BubaluitiTe  proper,  ot  a  noon  aubetantlTa 

Lijnorum  ia  a  noun  BubatbotiTe  common  because  ft  is  common  to  more  sticks 
than  one. 

Of  what  number  is  ligjiorum  t 

Lignorum  hi  of  tbe  plural  number  becaase  it  apeaketh  of  more  than  one. 

Of  what  case  is  Airnoruffl  F 

Lignonun,  of  stJoka,  is  of  the  genitlTO  case  becauae  it  hath  tbe  token  ef,  and 
answeretb  to  the  (jueation  vihertof  F  or  of  icJiat  T 

or  what  gender  is  ligacrumt 

Lignarvm  U  of  the  neuter  gender  becauae  it  is  declined  with  this  article  hoc 

Why  ia  Ugnortan  declined  with  this  arUcIe  hoct 

Because  all  nouna  in  um  are  neuters  according  to  the  role  in  Propria  qua 
mar^nu,  Oflme  gaod  exit  in  am,  ia.;  oi  El  good  in  m  ml  in  um  Jnmt,  Ao. 

Of  what  declension  i*  Ugnormnt 

Lignomm  ia  of  the  second  declension  because  ita  genitlTe  case  singular  end- 
ethiui 

How  is  lignomm  dedined  f 

Z«fR0rtun  is  declined  lika  r<vn«rwn,  thus:. 
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SiDg;.  nam.,  hoc  l^atn;  gen.,  h^jia  Uffni,  to.         * 

Lignorum  U  a  noun  BubataatiTe  commoQ,  of  the  phirel  onmlMr,  geniUTO  eiM, 
neuter  gqader  and  second  declensioD,  like  regnonan. 

Tin  Awdf/iii  of  a  ihvn  AijetSve. 
What  part  <^  ipeedi  is  U»g&,  longT 

Tlijr  U  lmg&  a  Donn  T 

BecBiue  il  ii  the  name  of  •  thing  that  ma;  be  nnderstood. 

Wbetber  la  hngi  a  noun  subBtantire,  or  a  noun  a^jectiTOf 

Longa  is  a  noun  adjet^va  becaaee  it  can  not  stand  by  itself  in  ngoiSntion, 
but  requtreth  to  be  joined  with  another  word,  aa  ton^A  viii,  with  the  long  way. 

or  what  number  ii  hngSt. 

Longi  ia  of  the  singular  number  becauae  its  lubntantiTe  vi&  la  of  tba  nngular 
nnmber. 

Of  whatcaielalEnvdr 

Lonti  ia  of  the  ablatlre  case  becaoae  lt«  sabetaotive  t>i&  is  of  the  ableUfe  oaae. 

Of  what  gender  li  ti>ng6 1 

LongS  is  of  the  bminioe  gender  becMise  its  substantiTe  vU  ia  of  the  femiiiiiie 

Of  whet  declenmon  Is  tongi  t 
Longi  ia  of  the  fint  dedenaloQ. 
Howls  JMirA  declined T 

Long&  is  declined  like  bond :  Sing.  nonL,  limgia,  a,  wm. 
Bj  what  mle  can  you  tell  that  longi  is  of  the  feminine  gender?  .- 

Bf  tberDleoTtbegeDdenofa^tectiTeB,  At  li  Irtt  variant  veea,  tu. 
Lmgt  is  a  noun  a<]}eotiTe,  of  the  singular  nnmbtr,  ablatirs  case  and  feminine 
gtoder,  detained  like  bowL 

Tin  Anoigau  of  a  Pronoun, 

Tbtt  part  of  qieecli  la  «e^  hlmT 

&  is  a  pronoun  becanse  tt  is  like  to  a  noan,  or  pot  injrtoad  of  the  DOnn  mor> 
*n^  death. 

Wbat  kind  of  pronoan  Is  M  f 

&  is  a  pronoon  {oimitiTe  becauae  It  ii  not  derived  of  anotbar. 

Of  what  nomber  Is  mt 

lEttia  of  tbealt^nlar  number  because  it  epeaketh  but  of  one. 

Of  what  case  ia  *e1 

fils  ia  of  the  aocnaatire  case  because  it  firiloweth  a  Terb^  and  anawMeth  to  the 
qoeation  lOumf 

Of  what  gender  la  let 

Aiiof  the  fembina  gender  becanae  the  noon  merlam,  that  it  is  pot  fcr,  is  of 
the  feminine  gendM. 

or  what  dedension  Is  t1 

&  ia  of  the  first  dedension  of  pranonna,  and  it  ia  thus  dedined:  Sfng.  «t 
phlr.  Kon.,  tarti;  gen.,  ni,  to. 

Of  what  peiaoa  ia  tel 

iSs  is  of  tbe  third  perstm  because  It  it  spoken  at 

&  ia  •  prononn  primitiTe,  <^the  singntar  number,  Uw  aonmUre  caa^  Aml> 
a  and  th^  penon. 
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3%a  Aitaif/iiM  rfa  Vart. 

What  part  of  speech  is  Anfmurei,  tboa  mi^teM  1*7  npoa  T 

iTnpoMra  is  a  verb  faecauae  it  signifletli  to  do. 

What  kind  of  verb  is  imponeraf 

Jntpoatret  is  a  Terb  peraoiul  because  it  hath  tlins  parsMW, 

What  Mad  oTferti  personsl  is  impoTttrtil 

Impmerte  is  a  verb  personal  active  because  it  ffiideth  in  0,  smd  betokeeeth  to 
do,  and  bf  putting  lo  r  It  maj  be  ft  pasore. 

Of  what  mood  is  impontrmf 

Jfmpomrtt  is  of  the  aabjanoKvs  mood  beoanse  it  hath  ■  era^oncticKi  Jdned 
witii  it,  snd  dependeth  upon  soother  Terb  pdng  belbre  it 

Of  what  tease  is  imfumera  f 

Imponeres  ia  of  the  preterimperibct  tmse  bec«nse  it  speaketh  of  tbe  time  not 
perfectl;  past 

Of  what  number  is  imponerat 

AnpwMTM  is  of  the  ^ognlai'  namber  beoaose  Ita-nraniiiatiTe  case  is  of  the  sin- 
gular nnmber. 

OfwbatpenoD  is  AnptftMTMf 

Jrnponersf  is  of  the  seoond  peraon  because  its  nominative  case  ia  of  the  seccxul 

Of  wliat  oonjugsfion  is  imponertti 

Impottena  is  of  the  third  oonjugsdon,  like  Jegeres,  bealiise  it  hath  e  tiiott  be- 
fore re  and  rit. 

Eow4o  yon  conjugate  intponarwt 

bnpono,  impmit,  impoavi,  imponat;  tmponaidi,  impmimdo,  imponenian; 
tmpositmn,  mpoaitu;  imponaia,  i^npoaHurvs. 

Wtcj  doth  totpono  make  imposti  T 

Becaose  prmUrUvm  dot  idem,  kn. 

Why  doth  mtpomd  make  impontvmt 

Because  txyaposttam  vi  aimpUx  formatar,  to. 

ImpaMra  is  a  vert)  personal  aetiTe,  of  die  subjonctlTe  mood,  pratartmpeiftct 
tenac^  sii^jalBr  number,  second  person  and  third  conjugation,  like  iegera. 

JTm  Aaelytii  €fa  Partk^ 

What  part  of  speech  is  (feponfti,' being  laid  downT 

DtpoiUo  is  a  paitidple  derived  of  the  verb  depow,  ta  lay  down. 

or  what  number  is  diipotUol 

il^tuaaisof  the  rijigular  number  because  its  substaittirejlMee  is  of  Uie  An- 
gular nnmber. 

Of  what  gender  Is  depoiitot 

Depoiito  ii  of  the  masculine  gender  because  Its  gnbetanttve  fiaa  is  of  the 
masculine  gender. 

By  what  rale  can  yon  tell  that  Apotito  Is  of  (he  mescaline  gender? 

At  HIrm  variant  wiee$,  fte. 

Of  what  case  is  d^mtOot 

Depottto  is  of  the  ablative  case  because  its  Bubstaative/aKE  is  of  the  ablative 

How  is  d^MUo  declined  T 
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like  bonaa,  a  noun  a^ectiTe  of  tbree  diverse  endiogg:  Sbg.  Dom.,  depotihu, 
depeiita,  dtpotUum. 

or  what  tenw  ie  depoiHol 

Of  (hepiettf  teiuebeciiiuelChBth  i(a  EngUdi  eoding  in^  and  its  Latin  in 
ftw. 

How  is  dtf/otOM  tarmtil 

Of  the  latter  sDpine  depotita  b;  patliog  to  «. 

Dtposilo  is  a  partidple,  of  tbe  nngular  nuinbeT,  nuKaline  gender,  ablatife 
case,  and  is  declined  like  bomu,  being  of  tlie  pieter  tonse,  and  fonned  of  the 
later  BDpine  of  the  verb  (fepMO. 

The  Analyme  of  an  Adverb. 
Wbst  part  of  speech  is  cAm,  whenT 

CSUn  is  so  adverb  becAoae  it  is  joined  to  the  verb  de^mu  tttet  to  dedara  its 
rigniflcatiOQ. 
What  signification  liath  dtmt 
Ctmt  hath  tbe  tf  gnificatioD  of  time. 
But  wbj  is  not  dim  a  preposition  in  this  place  T 
Because  it  hath  Dot  a  casual  word  to  serve  unto. 
O&ra  is  an  adverb  of  time. 

ITis  Analyiit  of  a  Cof^wtOum, 
Wist  part  of  speech  is  jw,  andT 
Qutia*.  oonjunction  because  it  jtunetb  woida  togettiar. 
What  kind  ofcanjcnction  is  quef 
Que  Is  a  CMuimction  copulative  becaoae  it  coupleth  both  the  wrads  and 

Qae  is  a  oonjonction  copulative. 

The  Jnolvsfi  q/'a  iVepMifton. 

What  part  of  speech  Is  es,  out  of  T 

&  is  a  preposiEion  benauae  it  is  set  belbra  another  part  of  qieedi  in  appoai- 
tioo,  as  ex  nemore,  oat  of  a  (breat 

What  case  does  ex  serve  toT 

A  aerveth  bo  the  ablative  osae. 

£e  is  a  prepodtion  serving  to  tho  ablative  csbSl 

6.  Havteig  Ihn*  tried  your  yonng  scholar  bow  he  imdBTBtsndeth  the  introduc- 
tion or  first  part  of  bis  AccitUnta,  (Ibr  whom,  if  you  find  bUn  expert  therein,  one 
example  mayaervc^  but  if  not,  70a  may  jet  nuke  use  of  moK  undl  he  can  per- 
fectly and  raadOy  give  you  an  sccoiint  of  any  word,)  you  oiey  hutber  nwke 
trial  bow  he  nndarstandeth  the  mlea  of  ooncordsDce  and  oonstruction  in  the 
■ecood  part  of  the  Aeddmt*  by  canaing  him  to  apf\j  the  rules  to  every  word 
as  he  meeteth  with  it  in  the  grsmmatical  order,  thus; 

Q^iidam  is  of  tbe  nomioative  case,  siogtilar  number  and  msocnline  gender, 
■Bd  agreetb  with  ita  snbstantive  emtx  becaoM  tbe  adjective,  whether  it  be  a 
nooQ,  prmoDo,  or  participle,  agmetb  with  its  aubstantive,  ic 

Smuc  k  tbe  neminativB  esse  comiag  beCm  voctaiit  (which  is  the  principal 
vurfa)  becaose  the  word  that  answereth  to  the  question  a>Ju>t  or  wluilt  ihaU  be 
the  notninativa  case  to  the  verb,  and  shall  be  set  beibn  tbe  verb. 
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Porltua  U  of  tho  nominatite  case,  singular  numlwr  and  nuucnlme  gender 
and  agreetb  with  its  gubstentiTe  saiez,  because  tbe  adjective,  whether  it  be  r 
Douu,  ka. 

JhJcAl  is  of  the  acciiaative  case,  govemcd  of  jwrtatw,  because  participleB  gor- 
ern  mch  cases,  Ac 

Lignarum  is  oftlie  genitive  case^  govemed  ot/iueeth,  because  when  two  sub- 
Btantive«  come  togetlier,  Ac. 

•Super  la  a  prEpaaition  which  serveth  to  both  the  accusative  and  the  abUtire 
case,  but  here  it  nervetb  to  the  accusa^ve. 

Humeros  is  of  the  accusative  ease,  governed  of  the  piepo^tion  iyper. 

£r  is  a  preposition  which  serveth  (O  BD  abhLtive  caM. 

Semore  is  of  the  ablative  case,  governed  of  the  prepoation  ex. 

OUm  it  an  adverb  of  time, 

Jhfaras  esaet  is  of  the  siogolar  number  aad  third  person,  and  agreeth  with 
Ita  Dominative  case  tile,  understood,  because  a  verb  personal  agreeth  with,  to. 

Longa  is  of  the  ablative  caM^  slDgular  number  and  feminine' gender,  and 
agreeth  with  its  aubatantive  via,  because  the  adjective,  whether  it  be,  Aa 

Via  is  of  the  ablative  case,  ^verned  of  d^ssnu  eM«^  becanse  all  Terfaa  requira 
an  ablative  case  of  the  iDstniment,  Ac. 

Vocavit  is  of  the  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with, its 
nominative  case  nnej,  because  a  verb  personal,  Ac. 

Marleni  \a  of  the  accusative  case,  and  foUoweth  tha  verb  vocovi^  because  veiba 
transltives  are  all  such,  Ac 

Faact  is  of  the  ablative  case  absolute  because  a  noun  or  pronoun  substantia 
joined  with  a  participle,  tc 

Dtpoeilo  is  of  the  ablative  case,  singular  number  and  maacoline  gender,  and 
agreeth  with  ita  siibslaative  faaa,  becaaae  the  ai(jectiTe,  whether  it  be,  Ac. 

Sumi  is  of  tlie  genitive  case  because  these  nouns,  hwni,  Armi,  Ac. 

Eext  is  an  adverb  of  showing. 

Mbti  is  the  nominative  case  coming  before  the  verb  advtnH  because  the  word 
that  answereth  Co  the  qnestion  tsAor  or  tehatj  Ac 

AdvtMit  is  of  the  nngular  number  and  third  peiaon,  and  agreeth  with  ita 
nominative  case  mora  because  verb  personal,  Ac. 

Qttt  is  a  conjunction  copulative. 

Bogat  a  of  the  indicative  TtMod  and  present  teoae  because  conjunctions,  oopn- 
lativee  and  diqanctives  most  eommonlj',  Ac 

Caiaam  is  of  the  accusative  case,  and  fblloweth  the  verb  regal,  because  vertw 
transitive^  are  all  such,  Ac 

Qitamobren  is  an  adverb  of  aakjirg. 

FoooMrofisofthe  singular  number  and  third  penon,  and  agreeth'with  its 
nominative  ease,  t&,  understood,  because  a  verb  persmal  agreeth,  Ac 

;%  is  of  the  accusative  case,  and  fhlloweth  the  verb  vocaxerat,  because  veita 
trann^ves  are  all  such,  Ac 

Itine  is  an  adverb  of  ttntSL 

Batex  Is  U>e  nominotive  case  ooml&g  before  the  TCtb  ail  becouae  tbe  wofd 
tiut  aoswereth  to  the  question  uhaf  or  wj^r  Ac 

Ait  Is  of  the  singular  nnmber  and  third  person,  and  agraeth  vlA  Its  noadnft- 
Uve  ease  tenex,  because  ■  verb  personal,  Ac 

01  is  a  conjunction  canaaL 
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Jti^Mnfra  is  of  the  singular  number  and  second  person,  and  agrceth  vith  its 
BOminatiTe  caaa  fa,  understood,  becauae  n  verb  perBonal,  4o. 

J7tiHC  ia  of  the  accusative  cose,  singular  number  and  masculine  gender,  and 
igreeth  with  Ite  BubstanUve/owem,  because  the  adJectiTe,  wJietlier  it  bo,  Ac 

Fatcctn  is  of  tbe  accusative  case,  and  followetb  tlie  veib  napantres,  bocauM 
verba  tran^tives,  &c. 

Lignomm  ia  of  Ibe  genitive  cssa,  governed  of  faacetn,  because  when  two  sab- 
BtantivM,  kc 

Super  is  a  prepoidUoD  which  here  servetb  to  an  aocnsative  case. 

Buiurot  is  of  tbe  aocusadve  case  because  mper  is  ■  prepoaition  serving  to  an 


1.  Tiybim  jet  a  little  flartlier  bj  causing  bim  to  tum  an  ED^isb  into  Latin  in 
imitation  of  tliia  fable,  and  to  observe  the  aitiflcial  order  in  placing  all  the 
wonts,  ex.  gr. : 

A  woman  bearing  a  basket  of  plums  upon  her  head  out  of  a  garden,  when 
die  was  weaiy  with  the  heavj  burden,  sat  down,  having  set  her  baslteC  upon  a 
bulk.  Behold  I  a  boj  came  to  her  and  asked  her  if  she  would  gpve  him  any 
plums.  Then  the  woman  said,  "  I  will  give  thee  a  few  IF  thou  wUt  help  me  to 
•et  this  basket  upon  my  head." 

Quadiart  im^ier  pnmortaa  cc^aOvtim  auper  caput  txhorto  poriima,  cum  gravi  on- 
en  df/esta  aset,  eataOut  mper  acamnum  posilo,  datdiL  &ce  I  putr  advcrvlt, 
numgve  ifarri  sibi  prwia  rogaviL  l\mc  mvlitr,  paaca  Hbi  ddbo,  liqmdan  opera 
mOiiferts,  vl  hunc  enJoAtint  super  copid  ineara  impmotn,  aU. 

When  fou  have  finind  «  child  aoCBdently  expert  in  the  rudiments,  go  on  also 
to  try  how  &r  he  ondecBlandeth  tbe  whole-art  of  grammar  b;  this  or  the  like 

1.  Let  him  taira  b  piece  of  one  of  CastaHon^t  Diahgtia,  or  the  like  easy  piece 
of  Latin,  and  write  It  down  acootding  to  his  book;  but  as  be  writelh  it,  let  hitn 
divide  every  word  oi  more  E7llab]ea  according  to  tbe  rulea  of  right  qwlling,  and 
give  jou  an  account  of  every  letter  and  ejllal>le  and  note  of  distinction  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  cathi^TBiJiy,  and  of  every  accent  that  ha  meeCeth  withal, 
w  also  of  tbe  ^lirits  and  qnantities  of  syllables  according  to  the  nilee  in  proao- 
dia,  ei  gr.: 

Strpma.    Eva. 

8.  Oar  vt^u-it  vm  De-ni  ve-sn'  ta  o^mni-bui  ar-io-rfbut  po-ma-ri-if  E.  Li- 
cet no-ha  v«-aei  fru-cti-bua  ar-bo-Ttun  pa-ma-ri-i;  fon-ftnn  Dtrvl  na-bia  ia-ter-^ 
xii  e-a  ar-So-r«,  ipug  al  tn  me-di-o  po-ma-ri-o,  ne  ee-sre-j  »-mur  yru-cfu  e-jue,  «*■ 
«  e-li-am  at-Hn-ge-re-mo),  tii-ti  vd-It-mui  mo-ri.  &  Jft-jaa-^uam  mo-ri-e-mi-Bi 
pro-plt-Te-a,  xd  acil  De-iu,  H  cum-c-tle-ri-fti  de  t-o,  ban  o-ca-Ux  vo-ba  a-per-tum 
i-ri,  ai-quei-la  vo3  fit-re  laa-quam  Se-oa,  tci-m-tra  horn,  al-gtie  maii.  I-tapla-nt 
vi-ite-lur,  etfru-dui  i-ptt  est pul-cer  ta^i  visa:  ne-Ki-o  on  ail i-lu did-cii gu-ata- 
tn;  ve-rm-toTnat  isi^ie-ri-ar. 

Now  if  you  aric  him  why  he  writeth  Serpena,  Eva,  Oar,  Deat,  Ktqwjuam 
and  lia  with  great  letters,  and  all  the  other  words  with  little  letters,  he  con  tell 
you  fifhe  ever  learned  or  winded  his  rules)  that  proper  names,  beginninga  of 
amtenoes,  and  words  more  eminent  than  others,  are  to  begin  with  a  great  let- 
ter, and  in  other  places  small  letters  are  to  be  used.  IT  you  ask  him  why  he 
■pelleth  ve-tu-it  and  not  vet-u-il;  he  will  say,  because  «  consonant  set  betwixt  two 
vowels  belongeth  to  the  latter. 

If  yon  uk  him  why  he  apelleth  v^aci  snd  not  vta^  he  will  answer  yon. 
17 
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because  coDSODanta  w1][di  can  be  joined  in  tbebeginnlngof  a  word  nmatnot  be 
paned  in  tbe  middle  of  it. 

If  yoo  ask  him  why  he  epelleth  ar^<Mi-Wa  and  not  a-rbo-ri-tnfa,  he  will  toll 
jou,  because  consonants  wbich  can  not  be  joined  in  the  beginning  of  a  word 
must  be  ported  in  Ihe  middle  of  iC 

If  f ou  aalt  bim  wb;  hu  spelleth  vel-lcmtii  and  not  ve-Senatt,  cor  v^t-etiivt,  be 
will  tell  you,  because  if  a  consonant  be  doubled  tbe  first  b^oogeth  to  tbe  fine- 
going  and  the  latter  t«  the  following  sjllable. 

If  you  ask  liim  why  be  spelleth  com-e-de^-Ua  and  not  co-itu^-ri-tta,  be  will 
tell  you,  because  in  words  compounded  every  part  nuaC  be  separated  lioni 
anotberj  and  if  you  again  aslc  him  concerning  the  same  Bjllabte,  why  it  ia  oota, 
and  not  eon,  aeeing  the  verb  lb  compouoded  of  con  and  edo,  he  will  aoBwer  you, 
bectuuM  in  words  compounded  with  a  prepo^tion  we  must  respect  the  ear  and 
good  sound. 

Likewise  Lf  you  proceed  to  examine  bim  touching  the  notes  of  distinction, 
why  one  is  made  and  not  another,  be  will  tell  you  tbal  a  comma  (,)  distii^isL- 
eth  the  shorter  parts  of  a  Benteooe,  and  stayeth  the  breath  but  a  little  while  in 
reading;  that  a  colon  (:)  divldeth  a  period  in  the  middle, and  holdoth  tbe  breath 
aomewhat  long;  tiiat  a  semicolon  Q  aCayeth  the  breath  longer  than  a  commai, 
but  not  te  long  as  a  colon ;  that  a  period  (.)  is  made  at  the  end  of  a  perfect 
seDteoca  where  one  may  ^ve  over  reading  if  be  will;  and  that  an  inteiTOga- 
tlon  (?)  denoteth  that  there  ia  a  question  to  be  asked. 

If  yon  examine  -him  toiyhing  the  accenla,  why  there  is  a  grave  accent  in 
laiMm,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  to  make  it,  being  an  adTerb,  to  differ  from  a  noon  [ 
and  that  because  of  contexture  of  words  the  accent  which  oi^ht  to  have  been 
an  acute  ia  turned  into  a  grave. 

If  you  ask  him  why  there  is  a  circnmfles  accent  In  e£,  he  will  tell  yon  it  is  to 
denote  that  ei  is  of  the  ablative  case  angular  which  hath  i  long. 

And  if  yon  ask  him  why  nevs  hath  an  acute  accent^  he  will  tell  yon  that  ni 
hath  changed  ite  grave  accent  into  an  acute  because  tbe  particle  ve  bath  in- 
clined  its  own  accent  into  it 

If  you  ask  him  why  omntbas  orborAai  are  not  sharply  uttered,  be  will  tell 
you,  because  they  do  not  begin  with  h,  which  is  the  note  or  letter  of  asplratkm. 

He  will  quickly  show  you  whether  ha  underalandeth  his  rules  touching  tbe 
<|Uantltiea  of  syllablea,  or  not,  by  writing  out  a  sentence  or  two^  and  "if"^'"g 
the  syllables  of  evety  word  In  this  manoer: 

Car  vetiUt  vOs  DSQa  tGbcI  Sx  Omnrbila  IlrbSrTbflB  pOmBrtlT  DcBt  nObb  vSad 
ftHctlbitB  arb5ram  pGrnlrD  tfintOm  Ceas  nubis  TntlSrdlxtt  Si  BrbOrS,  qQs9  est 
In  mSdTO  pOmlrlO,  ne  vSsciremflr  IrQcta  Cjaa,  nSvS  Etiam  ItllDgSrSmQs,  ntCdt 
vellemOs  mSri. 

2.  Let  him  cast  tbe  words  of  bis  author  into  the  grammatical  order,  and  aiia- 
lyse  every  one  of  them  exactly  according  to  etymology  and  syntuces  {which  is 
the  usual  way  of  parsing)  after  this  mantier : 

"Oar  Deat  veluit  vol  veid  tx  omnibui  arboribaa  pomarii  T  Ueei  nobis  vesei  fiMt>- 
t&tia  arbonimpoinarii;  iantHia  Deua  inierdixii  nebia  ei  arbore,  gtue  est  in  media 
peauaio,  ne  vexeremvr  fntctu  5W1  nftw  (Ham  attingtremui,  niii  veliemw  mori. 

Our  ia  an  adverb  of  asking. 

Ueia  is  a  nonn  substantive  common,  of  tbe  siag;ular  number,  nomlDative  case, 
masculine  gender,  (because  moKvta  in  er,  li^,)  of  the  second  declension :  Sing. 
nam.,  Itie  Dtm;  gen.,  htijM  Dei,  A& 
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It  maketb  Its  vocatiTe  case  o  Deus,  and  wanteth  the  plural  uumbcr,  bocanse 
Deta  vena  card  plaraiL    It  oometh  before  the  verb  vttuit. 

Vetail  is  a  verb  persoDsl  neuter,  of  the  indicatiTa  mood,  preterperfect  tense, 
aJD^nl^  number  and  third  person,  becaoBe  It  agreeth  with  Its  uomiDatiTe  case 
Deii»  bj  the  rule  Verbum permmalt  coharei,  &&  It  is  of  Che  flnt  conjugation: 
Veto,  velai,  velui;  (atlo  quod  vebn  dal,)  vctare;  retatidi,  velando,  vebaidttm,  veti- 
lam,  vefifa;  {Qaod  dai  ui  dot  ibtm^  vdana  vetHuTU*. 

Vim  ia  a.  proaoan  primitive,  of  the  plural  cumber,  the  accusative  case,  the 
mascoliite  gender,  and  tha  flnit  declen»oD;  Sing,  nom.,  lu;  gen.,  (ui,  ia.  It 
bath  the  vocative  ease:  Etpnenomwa  ■prater,  to.  It  ia  of  the  accusative  case 
after  vttaU  because  verha  trantiHva^  tc 

Veaci  ia  a  verb  deponent  like  Ugi:  Vaeor,  vacerit,  vd  mxere,  pculve  avm  vet 
fiti,  vtadpaalua  vitcmdus,  because  tie  fotewt  vtMcr,  medeor,  &c.  It  is  of  the 
inSnitiva  mood  and  present  tenae^  without  number  and  person,  and  is  governed 
oCveluil,  because  quOmadam  Uim  rerbvi,  &c 

Exiaa  prepoaitioa  serving  to  the  ablative  casa 

Omn^ta  is  a  doud  a^ective  of  three  arUcleB  like  tHttibtu :  Sic  et  hoc  omais, 
el  hoe  omne,  because  luk^mino,  kc 

It  is  of  the  ^ural  number,  the  ablative  case  and  feminine  gender,  and 
agreeth  whh  ila  substantive  arboribaa,  because  a^edivum  cum  mbstanfivo,  Jtc. 

Arioriiat  is  a  noun  aubstautive  common  like  iapidSiw!:  Sicg.  nom.,  hoc  ar- 
ior ;  geiL,  ^i(fw  arborii,  Ac ;  graado,  fidee,  £c.  It  is  of  the  ablative  case,  sin- 
gular number,  (bmtnine  gender  and  third  declensioDJ^oTemod  of  ex,  the  prepo- 
sition wluch  requireth  an  ablative  case. 

PomorU  ia  a  noon  substantive  common  tike  regni:  Sing,  nom.,  hoe  poma- 
n'«m;  gen,  hi^pomarii,  tc;  amite  quod  exit  m  um,  Ac.  It  ia  of  the  singutar 
number,  the  genitive  case,  the  neuter  gender  and  second  decleosion,  aod  ia  gov- 
erned of  the  substantive  arborSnu,  because  qraim  duo  mbatantiva,  Ac 

Liat  is  a  verb  imperaonal  declined  In  the  third  person  Angular  only:  Liixl, 
UetUd,  lirmt  tt  Ucitum  ett,  A&;  et  licet  addt,  qaod  licml,  ticitum.  It  ia  of  the 
indicative  mood,  present  tens^  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  halh  no 
Dominative  case,  because  impersonatia  pracrdenlem,  ftc 

Nobia  ig  a  pronoun  primitive,  of  the  plural  number,  dative  caHO,  masculine 
gender  and  first  declenaon:  Sing,  nom.,  tgo;  gen.,  mfi  It  wants  tlie  vocative 
case  because  et proiunnina,  Ac;  and  is  governed  of  Ucet  because  (n  daiinan  /e- 
nmtur,  ic 

Veaci  Hi  itg^ri. 

FhidSme  is  a  noun  BabBtantive  common  like  manilua:  Sing,  nom.,  hie  five- 
fw;  gen.,  hi^fivetila,  Ac.;  maacuia  iner,  ic  It  is  of  the  ablative  case,  plu- 
ral number,  maoculine  gender  and  fourth  declension,  governed  of  veaei,  because 
fitngor,  fivor,  vior,  ic. 

JrifruDt  n(  mi^"^  <»  arhori^ut.  It  la  of  the  genitive  case  plural,  governed 
<X  fraOSMa,  because  juum  diM  wAilantii'a,  Ac. 

Pomar^idmprk. 

^ataxa  is  an  adverb  of  qoantit;  made  of  an  adjective  of  the  neuter  gender, 
becauae  afijuonda  nmb-o  ujfectiva,  Ac. 

Deat  ul  niprd,  but  here  it  cometh  belbre  the  verb  ii^dijM. 

InterdixH  is  a  verb  personal  active  compounded  of  inter  and  diw,  conjugated 
like  iegit:  iderdico,  u,  x^  because prtcfarilum  dal  idcTo,  Ac.j  interdixi  interdie- 
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ban,  because  aymposilum  uJ  aimpUx,  Ac  It  Ib  of  the  iodicatlTe  mood,  prcter- 
pertect  tense,  aingular  number  and  third  penioD,  and  agreeth  with  its  Domiua- 
tive  case  Deta,  becaoae  verbum  personole,  tc 

iTobii  vl  sapro,  but  bare  it  is  the  dative  case,  goremed  of  inlerdiiit,  beiause 
dalivum  poatulanl,  ic 

£a  ia  a  pronoaa  primiriva  ot  tlie  second  decleo^on:  Sing,  nom,,  a,  to,  id; 
geo.,  ^v3,  Ac  It  is  of  the  aingular  niimber,  ablative  case  and  {eminine  gender, 
and  agraeth  with  its  aubstantivo  arborr,  because  ad  euiukm  moduTii,  Ac 

Arhore  at  n^>ri,  bat  here  it  ia  the  ablative  case  singular,  governed  ot  ialer- 
diaa,  wbicb  verb  doth  often  govern  a  dative  case  with  an  ablative,  though  wa 
have  DO  ezpreea  rule  for  it  in  onr  grammar. 

Qua  IB  a  pronoun  relative  of  the  aecood  declension:  Siag,  nom.,  qui,  qua, 
gvod;  gen.,  aijua,  Ac.  It  .is  of  the  singular  nuoiber,  feminine  gender,  and 
third  person,  and  agreeth  therein  with  ita  antecedent  arbore,  because  Telativum 
cant  anitcedmie,  Ac.  It  ia  of  the  nominative  caae,  and  cometh  before  the  verb 
est,  becaoae  quaUes  nu2ut  nommatims,  Ac. 

Eit  is  Hverb  personal  neul«r  Hubstantive^  having  apropermancer  of  declining:  ^ 
Sum,  a,  fai,  Ac,  because  el  afm  aumfiii.  It  is  of  the  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  singular  number  and  third  peiaon,  and  agreelh  with  its  nominative  case 
qua,  because  verbum  personale,  Ac 

/n  is  a  preposition  serving  to  the  ablative  case. 

Medio  is  a  noun  adjective  of  three  tonninations  like  bono:  Sing,  nom.,  nw- 
diu3,  media,  medium,  Ac    , 

At  ai  bra  variant  voets,  Ac  It  is  of  tha  ablatjva  casc^  nenter  g«nd»  and 
angular  number,  and  agreeth  with  its  substantJvejNmuinb,  because  adjtdimm 
cum  rubttarOivo.  Pomario  ui  mpri,  but  here  it  in  of  the  ablative  case  because 
in  is  a  preposiljon  serving  to  the  ablative  case. 

Ne  is  an  adverb  of  forbidding,  and  govemeth  a  subjunctive  mood:  Xipn^i- 
beadi,  Ac 

Veaceremar  at  «iipr4  in  vtaci,  but  here  it  is  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  preter- 
imperfect  tense,  plural  number  and  Srst  person,  like  Irgeremiur,  and  agreeth 
with  its  nominative  eaae  tum,  which  is  not  expressed,  because  nointnalftni* 
prima  vel  lecunda  periona,  Ac 

i^Vtiflu  ui  tiqitA,  but  here  it  ia  of  the  ablative  case  lingular,  governed  of 
tOKtremw,  because  fangor,  fruor,  ia. 

Ejus  Kt  suprii  in  eA,  but  here  it  is  of  the  genitive  case  BingoUr  and  IbmitthiQ 
gander,  governed  ofjractu,  because  i^utnn  dvo  tub^tantiva,  Ac  Bare  note  'Ukat 
gut  is  a  relative,  and  agreeth  with  its  antecedent  arboria,  understood, 

Xevi  consisteth  of  two  words  wheraof  (u  is  an  adverb  of  Ibrbidding,  and  Mia 
an  iuclinative  conjunction. 

Etiam  is  a  coiijauction  copulative. 

Altingeremua  is  a  verb  personal  active  like  legeremm.  It  Is  compounded  of 
ad  and  tango,  and  maketh  at  tor  ad  tor  better  sound's  sake,  and  Hngo  (or  tango, 
because  hoc  ?iabai,  lotto,  Ac  It  maketh  the  preterperfect  tense  aU^  and  not 
altetigi,  because  ttd  aj/Uaba  itmptr,  Ac.;  and  the  ^upisefl  ottoctatn,  aitactu,  be- 
cause amipotHum  vl  tinipla:,  Ac  It  is  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  preterimperfect 
tense,  plural  natnber  and  flrat  person,  and  agraeth  witli  ita  nomioative  case  not 
which  is  understood,  because  niyininatii-wf  prima  vd  leeunda  peraona,  4c. 

Kiai  is  a  conjunction  exceptive,  and  eerveth  to  a  subjunctive  mood:  Ai.  niti, 
si,  MifUKfem,  Ac 
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reHemut  is  a  Teib  personal  aeater  irregular:  Vbli\  vis,  volui,  becaose  lo  fit, 
Ki,  to. ;  mpinit  taret,  because  psaUo,  volo,  nolo.  tc.  It  is  of  the  subjunctive 
mood,  prelerimperfect  tense,  plural  noniber  and  flrat  pereon,  and  agrcelh  with 
its  DomioatiTe  case  mw  which  is  undcrsiood,  Ijecause  nrnninodvo!  prima,  Ac 

Mori  is  a  TBtb  personal  dppocent  or  the  tliird  conjugation  like  legi:  Morior, 
fuorerit  vti  morert,  mcrtuus  aaa  vtl  fui,  (moridj-gue  morbim)  tnori,  mTrient, 
morttaa,  moriiam*.  li,  ia  of  the  inflnitive  mood,  having  neither  number,  uor 
persoo,  nor  □omioative  case,  and  ia  governed  of  vdlaiaa,  because  qailnadam 

Thus  let  evei7  particular  boj  in  a  form  practice  awhile  b;  himself  upon  a 
several  piece  of  Latin,  and  it  will  bUow  you  plainly  wiiat  he  is  able  U>  do,  and 
make  tliat  the  most  negli^nt  ami  heedless  amongst  them  shall  know  how  to 
make  perfect  use  of  his  nhole  gistnmar,  though,  perhaps,  for  all  you  could  do 
to  him  he  ne»er  heeded  it  before. 

'What  I  hiiTe  hitherto  mentioned  touching  the  well  grounding  of  ctiildreu 
hath  chiefly  respect  unto  lAUy'a  Orammar,  which  ia  yet  constanti;  made  use 
ofin  most  schools  in  England,  and  from  wliich  I  think  it  not  good  fbr  any  mas- 
ter to  decline  either  in  a  private  or  public  course  of  leaching,  for  these  rcaaooa 
IbllowiDg; 

1.  Because  no  man  can  be  asanred  that  either  his  scholars  will  stick  to  him, 
or  that  he  shall  conUnue  with  them,  lUl  ha  have  perfectly  trained  tbem  up  by 
another  grammar. 

2.  Because  if  cliildren  bo  made  Co  change  their  grammars  as  often  as  they 
use  lo  change  their  maateis,  (especially  in  a  p]B<x  where  many  schools  ere,) 
th^  will  be  like  those  that  run  from  room  to  room  in  a  labyrinth  who  know 
not  whether  they  go  backward  or  forward,  nor  which  way  to  take  toward  the 
door — I  mean,  they  may  be  long  conversant  in  grammar  books,  and  never 
uoderstand  the  ait  itself 

3.  Because  I  have  known  many,  and  those  men  of  excellent  abilitjea  for 
grammar  learning^  wtib,  having  endeavored  to  proceed  by  an  easier  way  than 
Idlly's  Is,  have  been  qoite  decried  by  the  gcnprality  of  them  that  hold  to  the 
common  grammar,  and  have  had  much  ado  to  bear  up  the  credit  of  their  school, 
tboogh  their  scholars  have  been  found  lo  make  very  good  proQdency,  and  more 
than  others. 

4.  Because  when  a  master  hath  grounded  a  scholar  never  so  well,  if  he  (in 
hope«  of  an  exhibition  or  scbolarship,  or  other  pretbrment  lo  be  hadj  be  re- 
moved from  him  to  one  of  our  greater  schools,  he  shall  be  made,  pro  formS,  to 
get  LiBy's  Grammar  by  heart,  and  to  neglect  what  he  hath  formerly  learned  as 
onuecessary  and  useless. 

5.  Because  children  in  their  tender  ago  are  generally  like  leaking  vesseU,  and 
no  sooner  do  tbey  receive  any  instructions  of  grammar  but  Uiey  forgot  them  as 
quickly,  till  by  li^ucnt  repetitions  and  examinations  they  be  riveted  into  them, 
and  by  assiduity  di  long  practice  brought  to  a  habit  which  can  Dot  be  bred  in  them 
under  two  or  three  years'  time,  in  which  space  they  may  l>e  as  well  habituated 
and  perfected  by  LiUy's  Orammar  as  any  other,  according  to  the  platform  of 
teaching  it  which  I  have  already  showed,  and  by  means  of  those  helps  which  I 
have  published  fbr  the  better  explication  of  some  parts  of  it. 

TeC  I  do  not  deny  but  a  fhr  easier  way  may  bo  taken  to  teach  children, 
ftst,  Che  groandi  and  rudiments,  and  afterward,  tlie  whole  system  ol 
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thao  that  which  Is  genendl;  now  fo  nae  acoording  to  Lillf,  whom  after  1  had 
obserred  many  eminent  tclioolmasteri  (who  have  published  gnmman  of  tli^ 
own)  to  condemn  of  manj  tautologies,  'defectH  and  erron,  and  withkl,  to  en- 
deavor to  retuD  the  aubetance  of  bia  grammar,  I  eeaayed  mfBeir  to  aee  what 
might  be  done  ia  that  kind,  with  an  especial  e;e  upon  the  ilender  capocitiee  oT 
children  with  whom  I  bad  to  do.  And  after  trial  was  made  that  mch  instm- 
metitB  wou]d  forward  my  woric,  I  waa  bold  to  publish  first.  An  Eaaf/  Rtlnmee 
to  thi~lMtm  Jbngut,  and  then  7^  Latin  Grammar  FitUi/or  Hit  Ux  o/ SAn-Ja, 
which  how  I  have  fur  sundry  yeais  laught,  together  with  Lilly't  Grammat,  1 
sbtdl  now  briefly  declare: 

1.  Am  children  are  going  over  the  Accidenia  and  that  part  of  the  grammar 
which  conc^ncth  the  gendom  of  nouna  and  the  preterperfect  teoae,  and  supines 
ofverbB,  I  make  Uiem  one  ddy  to  peniAv  that  part  of  the  grounds  of  limiiii— i 
vhtcli  concemeth  the  ciglit  parts  of  speech  Bcverally  handled,  and  anotliL-r  day 
to  read  that  which  concemelh  their  coastruttion,  and  every  Saturday  morning 
to  run  over  tbeir  exominaUon,  which  being  but  a  task  of  about  half  an  hour 
doth  exceedingly  help  their  understandmg  and  memory  in  getting  their  every- 
day parts  and  keeping  them  in  mind,  especially  if  they  be  made  Bometimea  to 
look  upon  their  synopaia,  and  thereby  to  take  notice  how  haudaomety  and  oi> 
deriy  the  r^oe  hang  togethei. 

3.  Likewise,  as  children  proceed  in  ZtS^'f  Grammar,  (whidi  eotnmoDly  it 
but  very  slowly,  because  it  bring  all  in  Latin  is  bard  to  be  nnderstood,  and 
being  somewhat  long  in  learning,  boys  are  apt  to  forget  one  end  of  it  before 
they  can  come  to  another,)  I  cause  them  to  make  n^e  of  the  Latin  Gramamr, 
whidi  I  fitted  to  the  use  of  schools  together  with  it  This  I  usually  divide  into 
twelve  or  sixteen  parts,  (letting  the  appendix  alone  tm  they  undeisland  all  the 
rest.)  in  reading  of  which  I  cause  them  to  apetid  half  an  hour  Ibr  the  moat  part 
every  day,  and  by  comparing  what  they  read  with  that  JD  Lilly't  Grammar,  1 
make  them  to  obBerve  how  what  they  learn  in  Lilly  oi^t  rightly  to  be  placed 
according  to  the  trae  method  of  grammar  art  whidi  they  see  analyzed  in  the 
eynopsia.  They  may  first  read  it  over  in  English  only,  and  then  in  Idtin  and 
English  together,  and  afterward  only  in  Latin-  And  because  (reqaent  exami- 
nation is  a  main  expedient  to  fasten  what  ia  tai^t,  I  cause  them  every  Satur- 
day morning  to  make  use  of  Kraminatio  Latinm  GrammaHtti,  {wbicfa  is  now 
lately  printed,)  and  let  one  boy  ask  the  questions  out  of  the  book,  and  the  rest 
answer  him  orderly  out  of  the  grammars  iD  tbtir  bands.  And  this  I  find,  that 
a  natural  and  dear  method  of  leaching  grammar  is  the  best  means  that  can  be 
devised  to  open  the  luderstanding  for  the  receiving,  or  to  strengthen  the  mem- 
ory for  the  retaining,  of  asy  instructions  that  can  be  given  concerning  It  And 
I  judge  that  method  to  be  most  natural  aod  easy  which  doth  at  once  lay  open 
the  subject  that  it  treateth  of,  and  enlighten  a  mean  capadty  to  apprehend  it 
on  a  sudden;  and  wbidi  hath  withal  a  power  In  itself  that  whether  the  dis- 
course upon  the  matter  be  more  contracted  or  enhtrged,  it  can  bring  all  that  can 
be  said  ofit  under  a  few  oertain  and  general  heads  by  way  of  oommoniriace, 
which  being  surely  kept  in  mind,  all  other  documents  depending  on  tbwn  as 
particulars  will  easily  be  remembered. 

Thus  have  I  ftcely  imparted  my  thoughts  touching  the  most  familiar  w«y 
that  I  have  hitherto  known  {either  by  ray  masters,  or  my  own  practioe,  or  any 
tiling  IhJt  I  have  observed  by  reading  or  converse  with  experienced, adiool- 
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master)  of  teacbing  the  common  grammar,  and  making  use  of  tboae  ordinar; 
Bcbool-booka  in  everj  fonn  which  are  taught  in  most  Bchoola  to  Englani  And 
becsuae  it  belonga  cbiefly  to  the  naher  in  moat  of  onr  grammar  achoola  to  teach 
cbUdien  to  uaderatand  and  make  uae  of  their  grammar,  add  bj  degrees  to  ftir- 
niafa  them  vith  proper  words  or  good  pbraas,  that  the;  maj  be  able  of  themselves 
to  write  or  apeak  tme  lAtin,  or  translate  either  waj  pretty  el^^tly  before  tlicy 
come  under  the  master,  I  call  tbia  part  of  mj  discovery  Tha  Ualur'a  Only, 
wherein  he  may  plainly  see  how  he  ought  to  i«epect  the  end,  the  means,  and 
the  manner  bow  to  use  every  help  or  mean  lor  Che  better  dispatch  ol  that  which 
be  is  continnally  employed  abonk  via.  the  well  grounding  of  children  in  gram- 
mar learning,  which  may  be  done  in  three  years  with  the  ordinary  sort  of  Iiof  a, 
even  those  of  tbe  meanest  capadty  if  discretion  in  every  particular  be  used, 
wbidi  is  beyond  any  ^jec&sig  that  can  be  given.  80  that  under  the  usher  I 
admit  of  three  Ibrma:  the  flrat,  of  enterecs;  the  second,  of  ptactitionerB:  tbe 
third,  of  proficients  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar. 

Having  d<n>e  therefore  with  grounding  children,  (wboae  inadvertency  is 
tbe  teacher's  dally  trouble,  nod  not  to  mention  their  Other  infirmities,  requireth 
that  tbey  be  held  long  in  one  and  (be  same  work,  and  be  made  ever  and  anon 
to  repeat  again  what  they  formerly  learned,)  I  shall  next  add  somewhat  con- 
cerning teaching  men  at  spare  hours  in  private,  with  whom  (by  reason  of  their 
slTDngar  c^ncities  and  more  use  of  reason)  a  fkr  speedier  course  may  bs  taken, 
and  greater  proficiency  may  be  made  in  halfa  year,  than  can  be  expected  flom 
children  in  three  yeara'  space.  And  what  I  shall  here  deliver  ia  confirmed  by 
that  experiment  which  I  have  made  with  many  yoong  gentlemen  for  these 
eleven  or  twelve  years  together  laat  past  in  London,  who  being  very  sensible 
of  their  own  want  of  tbe  Latin  tongue,  and  desirons  (if  poaaible)  to  attain  it, 
have  thought  no  cost  nor  pains  too  mwA  to  be  employed  tot  gaining  it,  and  yet 
in  a  few  months  they  have  either  been  ao  grounded  as  to  be  able  to  help  them- 
selves in  a  plain  sdUk^  in  case  tbey  knew  nothing  before,  or  to  perfected  as  .to 
grapple  with  tbe  most  ^(Ocult  and  exacteot  antbors  In  case  tbey  bad  lotmerly 
bot  a  smatterii^  of  the  langoage,  and  this  tbey  have  obtained  at  leisure  time, 
and  at  br  leas  expense,  than  they  now  priae  tbe  jewel  at  which  they  have.  In 
teaching  a  man,  then,  I  require  none  of  those  helps  which  I  have  provided  fhr 
children's  tiae,  (tboagh  perhaps  be  may  find  benefit  to  himself  by  peroaing  them 
in  private,)  only  I  desire  him  at  tbe  first  to  get  an  easy  aitrance  to  the  latin 
tongne,  and  by  it  I  show  him  aa  briefly,  orderly  and  plainly  as  I  can, 

1.  How  be  ought  to  distiDgnisb  words  so  as  to  know  what  part  of  speech  any 

2.  To  tell  what  bekmgeth  to  every  several  part  of  speech. 

3.  To  get  tbe  examples  of  the  declensions  and  conjugations  veiy  exactly  so 
as  to  know  what  any  noun  or  verb  signifieth  according  to  its  twmination,  and 
to  store  him  with  words,  I  advise  him  to  peruse  a  chapter  iff  the  Voeabaian/  at 
least  ooce  every  day,  and  to  observe  the  latin  names  of  such  things  as  are 
oommon  in  use  and  better  knowu  to  him. 

4.  Then  I  acquaint  bim  with  the  most  general  mlea  of  concordance  and  oon- 
Btraction,  and  help  *■'"'  to  nnderatand  them  by  sundry  ibort  examplea  applicable 
theraunto. 

B.  Laat  of  all  I  cause  him  ta  take  aome  of  the  OoOeckatta,  and  help  him  to 
construe,  parse,  imiute,  and  alter  them  until  he  be  able  to  adventure  upon  sMne 
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After  be  be  thus  made  veil  acqua[nted  with  tbe  groutida  of  gTatnmar,  I  bid 
him  lo  procure  tlia  Latin  Grammar  fitted  ibr  bis  use  as  well  U  for  schools,  and 
togetlter  with  it  a  Latin  Teatamont  or  Bible,  and  then  I  cause  him  to  read  over 
his  grammar,  (by  aa  much  at  once  as  be  can  well  peruse  in  halT  an  hour,)  and 
be  Bure  tliat  be  tboruuglily  underslaDd  it,  ood  after  every  one  of  the  fbur  parts 
of  gmmmac  I  pye  liim  a  praxB  of  it,  bj  eiaiciring  whereof  he  may  easily 
know  how  to  use  his  rules  and  where  to  Bnd  them. 

When  by  this  means  be  can  lell  what  to  do  with  his  grsmour,  I  turn  him  to 
Die  Latin  Testairient,  (b^inaing  with  the  flret  chapter  of  Saint  John'a  Gospel 
becaoBo  it  is  most  easy,)  and  tliere  I  make  him  (by  ^ring  him  some  few  di- 
rections whirh  he  hath,  together  with  bis  grounds  of  grammar)  learn  to  construe 
of  himself  six,  eight,  or  ten  verses,  with  the  help  of  his  En^isb  Bible^  and  to 
parae  them  exactly  according  to  bis  grammar,  and  by  going  over  three  or  fbor 
chapters  he  will  be  able  to  proceed  understandingly  in  bis  Latin  Bible  without 

Which  when  be  can  do  I  advise  him  to  get  Oardcrita,  English  and  Latin, 
where  he  is  cliicQy  to  lake  notice  of  the  pbrases  bow  they  differ  in  both  lan- 
guages, and  to  imitate  bore  and  tliere  a  colloquy  to  try  what  gi>od  Latin  he  can 
writo  or  speak  hiuiselE  And  now  I  ooraaiend  to  his  own  priTtito  reading  Dia- 
li^i  GaUico  AtigUi-Laiini,  by  Dugree ;  Didionarium  octo  lingae,  or  7%e  Scheol- 
tnasler,  printed  formerly  by  Michael  SparliB,  and  Jmwt  Linguarvm,  at  rather 
Jartva  Laiina  latgua,  and  the  like,  by  perusal  of  wbiidi,  together  with  Cordaiua, 
be  may  be  fbmkshed  with  a,  copy  of  words  and  phrases  Ibr  common  discourse  Id 
latin.  Afterward  I  help  him  in  reading  jEnp'a  Ibbkt  to  construe  and  parse, 
and  imitate  a  period  or  more  in  any  of  them,  thereby  to  acquaiot  himself  with 
the  srtiScial  manner  of  placing  words.  And  when  I  see  ho  dare  adventure  upon 
the  Latin  alone,  I  make  bim  read  Terence  over  and  over,  aod  to  observe  all  the 
difBcuttiee  of  grammar  that  ho  meets  in  him,  and  alter  he  is  once  moater  ofhis 
Btf  te  he  will  be  pretty  well  able  for  any  Ijttin  book,  of  wliiob  I  allow  him  to 
take  bis  (dioice,  whether  he  will  read  Tiitty,  PUny,  Seneca,  or  Lipsna  for  epis- 
tles; Jiatin,  SaEust,  Laciue  Floria,  or  Oeaar  for  bietory;  Ftr^  Ovid,  Lucan, 
or  Horace  Ibr  poetiy. 

And  when  I  see  he  cao  road  these  onderetandingly,  I  judge  bim  able  to  pe- 
ruse any  I^tin  author  of  himself  by  the  help  of  Cooper's  IHctionart/  and  good 
commentators  or  scholiasts. 

Tliese  authors  which  I  have  mentioned  are  most  of  them  in  Ri^lish,  as  also 
Liny,  PUny'$  Matured  Bietory,  Taciha,  and  other  ejcellent  booka,  which  ho  may 
peruse,  together  with  Ifae  Labn,  and  by  comparing  both  langnages  together  he 
may  become  very  expert  in  both.  Tct  I  would  advise  him  to  translate  some 
little  booka  himself]  first  out  of  Idtin  into  English,  and  then  out  of  English  into 
Latin,  which  will  at  once  furnish  bim  with  all  points  of  grammar,  and  the  r^^ 
use  and  ordering  of  words,  end  in  a  short  time  bring  him  to  the  like  etoquenca. 

Hr.  Ascham  commendeth  TiiUy  de  eeneciate  and  his  epistles,  ad  Quintum  fYa- 
(rem  el  ad  Lentulum,  for  this  purpose. 

If  he  would  exercise  himself  in  oratory  or  poetry,  I  suppose  his  best  way  Is 
to  imitate  t^  most  excellent  pieces  of  either  that  be  finds  in  the  best  and  porost 
autliors  (especially  Tally  and  Virg(l)  till  be  can  db  well  of  himself  Horace  and  . 
BuiAanaa'i  Psalms  will  ■■ufflciently  store  him  with  a  variety  of  verses. 

Aud  now  if  one  should  ask  me  before  I  conclude  this  book  and  begin  with 
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the  next,  whether  it  be  not  possible  Tor  men  or  children  to  leara  Latin  ss  well 
aa  Engliab  without  grammar  rniea? 

I  answer,  tOet,  that  it  is  bardlf  poanble,  because  the  Latin  ton^e  is  not  so 
bmiliarij  spoken  as  Engliah,  wbich  is  gotten  only  b7  hearing  and  imitation. 

2.  That  it  is  Dot  tbe  better  way,  partly  because  the/  that  are  welt  acquainted 
with  glamiDsr  know  when  the/  or  others  speak  well  and  when  the/  speak  ill, 
whereas,  tbe;  that  are  ignoraat  of  tbe  rnlea  take  any  Lalio  Tor  good,  be  it  neTer 
BO  barl>aroua  or  fuU.  of  solecisms ;  and  paxtl/  because  they  that  are  sktMil  in 
grammar  are  able  to  do  something  in  reading  authors  or  translating,  or  writing 
epistlee,  or  the  likc^  by  themBelTes,  whereas,  they  that  lean  Latiu  witbont  any 
rule  are  able  to  do  nothing  surely  if  thair  teacher  he  away.  Besides,  if  the  Latin 
be  oDce  well  gotten  b;  rule,  it  is  uot  so  apt  to  be  forgotten  as  if  it  be  learned 
odIj  by  rote,  becsose  the  learner  ia  at  anj  time  able  to  recoTer  what  he  bath 
lost  bj  the  help  of  bis  own  intellect,  bsTing  the  habit  of  grammar  in  his  mind. 
Yet  1  conceiTB  it  is  the  roadi«et  way  to  the  gaining  ol  this  hmguage  to  join 
eaaidnity  of  speaking  and  reading  and  writiug,  and  eepecially  double  translating 
to  the  Tule^  for  as  the  one  ftCTordeth  us  words  and  phrase^  and  tbe  other  di- 
rects us  how  to  order  Uiem  for  a  right  speech,  so  the  exercise  of  both  will  at 
last  beget  such  a  habit  In  ns,  that  we  may  increase  our  abUily  to  speak  and  un- 
derstand pure  Latin,  though  perhaps  the  rules  of  grammar  be  forgotten  by  us. 

Having  liere  done  with  7A«  Usher't  Dvfy,  I  shall  (Qod  willing)  go  on  to 
diacoTer  The  Jfaslet'ii  MeOtod  in  ererj  particular  according  to  what  I  bare  either 
practiced  myself  or  observed  from  others  of  my  proftession.  And  I  hope  this 
my  slender  discovery  wiU  exdte  some  of  greater  practice  and  experience  to 
commit  also  to  public  thnr  own  obserrations,  by  whom  if  I  may  be  convinced 
that  I  have  any  where  gone  in  an  erroneooa  way  I  shall  wiQiugly  retract  my 
course,  and  endeavor  to  steer  by  any  man's  chart  that  I  And  more  easy  and 
*ure  to  direct  me.  In  the  meantime  I  commit  my  little  vessel  to  the  waters  all 
alone^  aod  deiire  Ood  that  whatever  dangeni  attend  il,  he  would  so  protect  and 
proeper  it  tbat  it  may  safely  arrive  to  tbe  port  which  I  chiefly  aim  at,  vie,  tbe 
honor  and  servioe  of  bis  divine  m^eaty,  and  the  benefiting  of  both  church  and 
commouweallh  in  the  good  education  of  duhlren. 
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Bebool  tt  BctlkRhua  In  IBM,  ui]  oT  ■  Fiinle  Bohosl  b  Loodoa  bn  IM). 

Chaptkb  L — Etna  to  make  the  Schdars  of  Oie  fowVi  Fbrm  very  peifiet  m  Oie 

art  0/  Chammar  and  eleinerUi  of  Rhetoric;  and  how  to  enter  themt^pon  Grteh 

HI  on  ea»\i  uoy.    Sow  to  practice  Ihem  laa  they  react  Terence^  <>n<f  Ovid  de 

THstibna,  and  hia  Metataorphosis,  ani  Jacua  Latinie  lingiue,  aad  Stanuiu^ 

and  Teitor'B  Kpistlcs)  in  getting  copy  of  words,  and  learning  their  dermOions 

and  differencee,  and  in  varying  phra»u.    Eoa  to  ihow  them  the  right  way  0/ 

dotibk  Iraiutaling,  and  wrUing  a  taoal  pure  Latin  ttyle.     Bine  to  oc^uoiTit  them 

with  aS  tortt  of.  BagHah  and  Latin  verses,  and  to  enoile  them  to  write  /amiHar 

and  degaat  epidiee  either  tn  English  or  Latin,  upon  oS  occaaioru. 

The  other  hsTiiig  tboronghlj-  perfonned  hia  duty,  so  as  to  lay  a  Bare  fbticda- 

tioa  bj  teaching  gTsmmar  and  lower  anthora,  aiid  nabg  other  helps  fbremen- 

tioned  to  acqnaiat  his  a^lsra  with  the  vords  and  ordw  of  the  Latin  teniae,  as 

well  for  speaking  aa  writiag  it;  the  maater  may  more  cheeilUly  proceed  to 

bnild  Airther,  and  in  ao  doiog,  he  ahonld  be  as  eareftil  to  keep  what  ta  well 

gotten,  aa  diligent  to  add  thereunto.    I  W9uld  advise  tberefbre  Chat  the  scholais 

of  tbia  fbonh  form  may, 

1.  Eveiy  morning  read  ^  or  ten  verses  (as  fbmierly)  oat  of  the  l^tia  Teata- 
ment  bto  Englkh,  that  Uios  they  may  become  well  acquainted  with  the  matter 
and  words  of  that  moat  holy  Book ;  and  after  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
Oiedt  TeBtament,  they  may  proceed  with  it  in  like  manner. 

3.  Every  Tbarsday  oioming  repeat  a  pan  out  of  the  laUn  Oraramar,  accord- 
ing aa  it  is  last  divided,  that  by  that  meana  they  may  oonalantlyaay  it  over  once 
every  quarter.  And  becaWe  their  wita  are  now  ripe  for  understanding  gram- 
tnar  notiona  wherever  they  meet  witii  them,  I  would  have  them  every  one  to 

'  •  n*  (anmri^  It  a  00|7  or  tha  oTiffBtlUtl*  {■(■  :— 


EnnblDf  sT  BdHlui 

In  OA.SJrjr.aKA,  Antlum, 

Ud  SuKua ;    GREEK, 

LATIJtS,  ud 

BEBREW. 

BjC  H. 

LOJfDOJf, 

rriaM  bjJ.T.Hn  Amdnm  Or-t, 

■I  lb*  Ortfu  />»/»  in  Fnlt 

CInireta  Yud,  1630. 
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provide  a  paper  book  of  two  quires  in  quarto,  in  the  befpaning  whereof  th^ 
^Dold  write  the  heads  or  grammar  bf  waj  of  coaunon-plBce,  as  thejr  9ea  it  in 
mj  Latin  Qrammar,  and  boving  noted  the  pagea,  they  shunld  again  write  over 
the  tame  heads,  {leaving  a  larger  or  loas  distance  betwixt  thpin,  as  thf;  con- 
ceive they  maj  find  more  or  less  matter  b>  Oil  ihem  withal)  in  the  leaves  of 
their  book,  and  insert  all  niceties  of  grammar  that  they  find  cither  in  tlieir  daily 
leeeons  or  in  perusing  o^iet  booica  at  spare  houTB,  especially  such  aa  either 
methodically  or  critically  treat  of  grammar;  amongst  which  I  commeod  Mr. 
Brioslej'B  Posing  of  the  Aaidenli,  the  Auimadvcrsions  upon  LiBy^i  GramTnar, 
StodcBiooSt  Vitputations,  Mr.  Poole's  English  Accident!,  Bermea'  Anglo-Latimu, 
PAofem  Suj^^iianenla  ad  Giammaticam,  Mr.  Bird's,  Mr.  Sliirlej'B,  Mr.  Burley'a, 
Kr.  Hawkins',  Mr.  Qregorj'e,  Mr.  lluync'a,  Mr.  Dane's,  Mr.  Farntiby's,  and 
oUier  late  printed  new  Grammars,  (whidi  they  may  read  in  private  one  after 
another)  will  afford  them  several  obeervaCiotis.  Ab  for  AuOioree  Grammatiat 
.inft'p^  which  are  commonly  printed  logetLer;  DUpavieriMs,  Liaacer,  JUdano- 
fton,  Valeria'^,  Atvta-fs,  Rkemm,  StdpiUta,  Voesm/i,  and  the  like,  either  andent 
or  modem,  they  may  take  the  opportunity  to  read  them,  alter  they  come  to 
higher  fbrms,  and  pick  out  of  them  aucb  pKity  notes  as  they  have  not  formerly 
met  wiihal,  and  write  them  in  their  common-place  book.  And  because  it  may 
seem  a  needleas  labor  for  every  scholar  to  be  thus  employed,  and  it  is  {ulniost) 
Impowble  fbr  one  akme  to  proctire  so  many  grammars,  it  were  to  bo  wished 
that  In  every  sdiool  of  note  there  might  be  a  library,  wherein  all  the  best 
grammars  that  can  be  gotten  might  be  kept,  and  lent  to  those  boys  that  are 
more  indoatriouBly  addicted  to  grammar  art,  and  which  intend  to  be  scholar^ 
that  they  may  read  Asm  over,  and  refer  what  they  like  in  tbem  to  its  proper 
head.  And  to  encourage  them  in  so  doing,  the  master  may  do  well  at  the  On( 
to  direct  tliem,  and  afterwards  at  leisure  times  to  cast  an  eye  upon  their  book^ 
«nd  SCO  what  they  have  collected  of  themselves.  But  bo  sure  that  they  keep 
th^r  paper  book  &ir,  and  that  they  write  constantly  in  it,  with  a  legible  and 
even  hand. 

3.  Thus  they  may  have  liberty  to  leam  Rhetoric  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and 
Vedneedays,  fbr  morning  parte.  And  to  enter  them  in  that  art  of  flne  speak- 
ing, they  may  make  use  of  Elanenta  Rhelorica,  lately  printed  by  Mr,  Dugard, 
and  out  <rf  it  le«ni  the  tropes  and  figures,  according* to  the  definitions  given  by 
TdJitua,  and  afterwards  more  illustrated  tiy  Mr.  Bntlor.  Out  of  either  of  which 
books  Uiey  may  be  helped  with  store  of  etamplea  to  explain  the  dcSnitions,  bo 
as  the;  may  know  any  trope  or  figure  that  they  meet  vritfa  in  theirown  authors. 
When  they  have  thoroi^ly  learat  that  little  book,  they  may  make  a  synopsii 
of  it,  whereby  to  see  its  order,  aad  how  every  thing  bangs  ti^ther,  and  iJien 
write  the  common-plaoe  heads  in  a,  paper  book  (aa  I  have  mentioned  before 
touching  Grammar)  onto  which  tiiey  may  refer  whatever  they  like,  in  the  late 
Baglah  Shelone,  Hr.  FtHvabj's  Sidtx  Rhetorbms,  StaenbrotM,  Mr,  Homs's 
Compeadijim  Rhetorias,  or  the  like,  till  they  be  better  able  to  peruse  other 
authors  that  more  fully  treat  of  the  art,  as,  Rwsitu'  FariUiottea  OnUoria,  Oraiar 
czfernpomnms,  Tamari  exereOaiitintt  Rttetorica,  2iic.  Caassituix,  Paial  de  tta- 
iruentia,  and  many  others;  with  which  a  school  library  should  be  very  wdl  fhr- 
nished  for  the  scholars  to  make  use  on,  according  as  th^  increase  in  abili^ 
of  learning. 

These  Etementa  Rhetmieee,  in  their  first  going  over,  should  be  explained  by 
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the  master,  and  constraed  b;  the  acliolara,  and  everj  example  compared  with 
ita  deflQition.  And  the  scliolani  Bliould  now  be  diUgent  of  themselTes  to 
observe  erer;  trope  and  Bgare  th&t  occur  io  their  preeeiK  autbora,  and  whea 
th^  Baj,  to  reader  it  with  ita  full  deSDition,  and  if  any  be  mora  emiaent  and 
worthy  of  observation  than  othera,  to  write  it  down  in  tJieir  coqidi  on -place  book, 
and  by  tbis  iqeans  thej  will  come  to  the  perfect  understanding  or  ibeni  in  a 
qnarter  of  a  year's  time,  and  with  mare  ease  commit  it  all  to  memo^  by  con- 
stant parts,  saying  a  whole  chapter  together  at  once ;  which  aAerwards  Ihej 
may  keep  by  conatant  repetitioDs,  as  the;  do  their  grammar. 

i.  Wben  they  have  passed  their  RbeCoric^  you  may  let  them  bestow  those 
hours,  which  they  spent  about  it,  in  getting  the  Greek  Grammar  for  morning 
porta.  And  becauiie  in  learning  this  language,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  we  are  to 
proceed  by  one  rule,  which  is  most  common  and  certain,  I  prefer  Camden'a 
Gredi  Grammar  before  any  that  I  have  yet  seen,  (tlioogb  perbapa  it  be  not  so 
Stcile  or  so  complete  as  some  later  printed,  especially  those  that  are  set  out  by 
■ay  worthy  friend^  Ur.  Buabie  of  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Dugard  of  Merchant 
Tailofs'  School)  in  the  Brat  going  over  of  which,  J  wooJd  have  them  to  repeat 
only  the  Qreek  letters,  and  their  diiiuona,  the  accents,  and  eight  porta  of 
qteech,  the  articles,  declensions,  and  conjugations,  the  adverbi^  conjunction^ 
and  prepositions  by  several  peria,  aa  they  are  beat  able  to  get  them,  and  to 
write  down  oa  mooh  as  they  can  sajr  at  once  in  a  fair  paper  book,  very  exactly 
observing  and  marking  evet;  accent  and  note  of  distinction.  And  thia  will 
quickly  enable  them  to  write  or  read  Oreek  very  truly,  eapedaJly  if  tbey  mind 
the  abbreviated  diaractera,  whidi  are  now  lately  printed  at  the  end  of  moat 
of  these  grammars.    This  work  will  lake  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  year's 

Id  the  next  half  year  they  may  get  over  the  whole  gismmar  in  that  order,  as 
it  Is  printed.  And  in  the  interim  thereof  they  may  moke  use  of  their  Qieek 
Testament  every  morning  after  jnayers,  in  like  manner  as  they  formerly  used 
tiieir  Latin  one.  They  may  begin  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which  at  the 
llrst  yoQ  may  help  them  to  conatrue  and  pane  verbatim,  but  after  a  while  when 
tbey  have  gathered  strength  to  do  somewhat  of  tbomselves,  you  may  lot  them 
moke  use  of  Paaor'a  Leseieon,  which  they  will  better  do  by  belp  of  the  Themef, 
which  I  caused  to  be  printed  in  tbe  margin  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
will  lead  them  to  Ptum;  to  aee  the  analyals  of  any  word  in  the  Testament.  Ui, 
Dngard  hath  lately  completed  bis  Lexicon  Oraci  Tatamenti  A^habeticmn,  una 
cam  expUcatioTie  Qrammatiea  voeum  nnfulnrum,  iimmm  IVrvnum ;  ttta  mm  cen- 
txyrdaiitia  siagulii  vocHma  <q)potttta,  m  UMim  Theologia  eanditaloram ;  which, 
were  it  once  committed  to  the  press,  aa  it  now  lieth  ready  in  bis  hand,  wou]d 
be  ■  moat  excellent  help  to  young  scholais  to  proceed  b  the  Greek  Testament 
of  themselves,  in  an  understnnding  and  grammatical  way.  And  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  he  publish  it  for  common  use.  When  they  have  gone  over  the 
dedenaibna  and  conjugations,  and  are  able  to  write  Greek  in  a  very  fair  and 
legible  character,  let  them  write  out  tbe  pandigmes  of  every  declension  and 
omjogalion,  and  divide  the  movable  part  of  the  words  fVom  the  terminations,  aa 
you  may  see  it  done  in  Hr.  Dugaid's  Rudimenia  Grammatica  Graca.  After 
they  are  thus  acquainted  with  every  particolar  example,  they  may  write  out  all 
the  declensions  one  by  another,  and  tbe  three  voicea  of  the  verba  throughout 
all  moods  and  teosea  in  all  conjugations,  that  so  they  may  more  readily  compare 
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them  one  b;  asoOier,  and  see  vbat  tensM  are  aUke  or  which  are  wonting  in 
ever;  Toica  If  tbeae  things  were  drawn  into  tableo,  to  be  bung  up  in  the 
B^ool,  Utejr  would  help  the  weaker  bofi. 

And  to  snppl;  them  with  store  of  nouns  and  Tsrlw,  70U  maj  let  tham  repeat 
u  rnanj  nouoa  as  they  can  well  get  at  once^  oat  of  Hi.  Gregorie's  Nbmnda- 
fura;  and  anerwards  as  many  aenteQcea  aa  they  can  well  say  at  once,  out  of 
SeidMii,  or  the  latter  end  of  Claiia  Oraot  itn^uOy  by  the  repeating,  constn^og 
and  pardng^  whereof  they  wiU  learn  all  Iha  primitive  words  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  be  able  to  decline  them.  And  tbua  they  will  be  very  well  Qtled  to 
fall  upoo  any  approved  Oreek  aatbor,  when  tiiey  come  Into  the  next  form.  But 
if  you  would  have  them  learn  to  speak  Greek,  let  them  make  use  of  PosttUva' 
Dialogves,  or  Hi.  Shirley's  Introdiictonmn,  in  Ekigltsh,  I^tin  and  Greek.  I 
commonly  appointed  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  fbr  this  employment, 
befbre  or  after  my  scholare  had  peribrmed  their  other  tasks. 

B.  Rrenee,  of  all  the  achool  author  that  we  read,  doth  dsswredly  challenge 
the  first  place,  not  only  because  TiJli/  himself  hath  seemed  to  derive  his  elo- 
quence lh>m  him,  aud  many  noble  Romans  are  reported  to  have  asseted  him  in 
making  hia  Comedies ;  but  also  because  that  book  ia  the  very  quintessence  of 
fnmil'ft''  latins,  and  very  apt  to  express  Che  most  of  our  Angticiama  witbaL  The 
matter  of  it  ia  f^  of  morality,  and  the  several  actoca  therein  most  lively,  seem 
to  personate  the  behavior  and  proper^es  of  sundry  of  the  like  aort  of  people, 
even  in  this  age  of  oun.  I  vroold  have  the  scbolaia  therefore  of  this  form  to 
read  him  ao  thoroughly  aa  to  make  him  wholly  their  own.  To  help  them  in  so 
doii^,  I  have  rendered  a  good  part  of  U  into  English,  answerable  to  the  Latin 
line  by  Une^  b  the  adverse  page,  and  I  intend  (God  willing)  ere  long  to  complete 
the  whole,  according  to  what  I  have  formerly  undertaken  and  promised. 

This  author  I  would  have  the  scholars  to  reod  constantly  every  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wediieeday  and  Thursday,  for  forenoon  lessons,  taking  about  half  a 
page  at  once,  till  they  begin  to  relish  him,  and  then  they  will  easily  take  moK, 
and  delight  to  be  exercised  m  him  in  this  manner. 

1.  Let  them  write  out  every  leeeon  very  &ir  and  exactly,  aa  they  aee  it 
printed  belbra  them  both  in  English  and  I«ttn.  And  this  will  be  a  means  to 
perfbct  them  in  orthography,  and  to  imprint  what  they  learn  in  that  anther  in 
their  minds.  They  aboiild  have  a  quarto  paper  book  for  this  putpoae,  wher^ 
nothing  else  should  be  written. 

2.  Let  them  translate  about  four  or  six  Imes  grammatically  in  a  loose  paper, 
that  by  this  means  they  roay  letter  take  notice  of  Uie  way  of  constnjbg. 

8.  Let  them  construe  the  whole  lesson,  both  grammatically  and  eocording  to 
the  phrase^  and  this  will  acquaint  tiiem  with  the  proprieties  of  both  tongnea. 

4.  Let  th«n  parse  it  according  to  the  grammaCiml  order,  examining  every 
word  to  the  utmost  of  what  grammar  teacheth  concemiog  it,  and  thia  will  maks 
them  UHHXiugbly  to  understand  lilie,  and  sometimee  to  consult  othra  grammar^ 
where  he  comes  short  in  a  nile. 

B.  Let  them  cnll  out  the  most  significant  words  and  phrases,  and  write  them 
In  a  pocket-book,  with  figures  referring  where  to  find  them  in  their  author;  end 
let  them  ever  and  anon  be  conning  these  by  beart,  because  these  (of  all  others) 
will  stand  them  In  most  stead  for  speaking  Latin,  or  writing  colloquies  and 
epistles. 

In  reading  this  book,  it  Is  not  amiaa  for  the  master  to  remind  bis  scholan  of 
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the  true  decomin  of  both  thinga  and  woitta,  and  how  fltting  Ihsj  are  for  rach 
pereoiu  U>  do  or  speak  as  are  there  represented,  and  upon  such  occaaions  as 
thej  did  and  spake  tbem.  Aa  in  Andria,  Chej  maj  observe  not  onlj  in  general, 
how  apt  foong  meo  are  to  be  eotlced,  old  men  to  chide,  Becvauts  to  deceiT«^ 
Ac,  bat  more  particulartj  they  ma;  see  how  some  men  are  more  apt  to  be  car- 
ried awBj  by  pasmoa  than  othani  are,  and  how  different  their  natures  are  some- 
timea,  thoagb  tbeir  ag«  and  breeding  may  be  the  same.  Thus  they  shall  find 
8imo  and  Chreme^  two  old  dticeos,  the  one  pettish  and  ^>t  to  overshoot  him- 
teir  iQ  man;  things  the  other  more  calm  aod  drcumspect,  aod  therefore  better 
able  to  pacify  and  advise  others.  likewise  they  shall  meet  with  two  young 
gentlemen,  Pamphilus  and  Charinns,  tbe  one  whereof  being  veiy  towardly  and 
hopeliil,  was  drawn  away  by  ill  company,  and  thereby  brought  ioto  much 
trouble  of  mind,  betwixt  a  fear  to  oObad  his  father  and  a  care  to  make  amends 
t<x  his  fault  committed ;  but  the  other  bdng  rash  and  childishly  disposed,  is  set 

'  npoa  what  he  deaireth  with  such  eagerness  that  he  will  have  it,  though  it  be 
impoflsible  for  blm  to  obtain  it,  and  he  be  ntteriy  ignorant  of  o^g  any  means 
to  come  by  It  But  above  all,  they  will  laugh  at  the  knave  Davus,  to  read  how 
fae^  preanmiDg  upon  his  own  canning-wit,  displeaseth  Simo  and  enanarath  Fam- 
phihi^  and  at  last  brings  himselT  within  the  compasa  of  tbe  lash.  And  in  this 
aiid  other  comedies,  they  may  obsenre  many  remarkable  sajings  and  actions, 
which  will  Mnt  much  to  abnndant  matter  of  invention  for  fbtura  eierdses.  As 
when  they  hear  Davos  cry,  Man  atlutiat  I  He  upon  craft  1  they  may  lake  an 
occaskin  to  enlai^  upon  the  matter,  as  to  say :  "  One  may  quickly  perceive,  by 
Davos  in  Jirmea,  wtiat  a  mischievooa  wit  will  come  to,  that  doth  always  hosy 
ilsdf  to  cdrcomvent  and  entrap  othecs;  for  this  feUow,  after  he  hod  cozened  his 
old  mastw,  and  unhappily  taught  his  master's  son  to  tell  bis  father  a  lie,  and 
entan^  himself  In  a  doable  marriage,  and  saw  bis  knavery  coutd  not  help  him 
to  escape  bis  own  danger,  was  read;  at  last  ^  hang  himself;  and  thoagb  be 
came  off  pret^  well  with  his  young  maater,  by  condemmog  himself  and  asking 
forgiveness,  and  prtaalvng  to  amend  tbe  matter  he  had  uttcrlj  spoiled ;  yet  in 
tbe  hwght  of  hia  joMty,  the  old  man  catcheth  him  unawares,  and  without  bear- 
ing him  speak  a  word  for  himself  c&lletb  for  Dromo,  and  makes  him  holat  him 
op,  and  carry  him  away  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  there  to  tie  him  neck 
and  heels  together,  and  whip  bim  smartly  for  tbe  roguery  he  bad  done."    Such 

.  dictates  as  these  tbe  master  may  give  hia  scholara  eomethncs  to  torn  into  pure 
I^tin,  till  they  be  able  to  make  the  like  of  themselves.  And  this  is  indeed  to 
make  a  true  use  of  thia  excellent  aathor,  acconiing  to  whet  Erasmus  directs  in 
hia  golden  little  book,  De  Aifone  tmtOaendi  Diadpulos,  which  is  worth  one's 
pernsal  that  is  exerdaed  in  teadiii^  youth. 

Vhen  you  meet  with  an  act  or  scene  that  is  (iill  of  affection  and  action,  you 
may  cansa  some  of  your  scholars,  alter  they  have  learned  it,  to  act  it,  Qrgt  in 
private  amongst  Uiemselvea,  and  aRerwards  in  the  open  school  before  their  fel- 
lows ;  and  herein  you  must  have  a  main  care  of  th^  pronunciation,  and  acting 
every  gesture  to  the  vsiy  life.  This  acting  of  a  piece  of  a  comedy  or  a  colloqoy 
aometimes,  will  be  an  excellent  means  to  prepare  them  to  pronounce  ora- 
tions with  grace,  and  I  have  found  it  an  especial  remedy  to  expel  that  aab- 
roatic  bashfatness  and  nnreeiatible  timoroosness  which  some  children  are 
naturally  posaessed  withal,  and  which  is  apt  in  riper  years  to  drown  many 
good  parts  in  men  of  singular  endowments. 
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6.  Tbeir  afterDOon  pari^  on  Mondays  and  Wednaedaj^  ma?  be  In  Jamia 
Laiina  Lisigaa,  which  book  shoald  be  often  read  over,  because  it  will  at  oooe 
flirnish  them  with  the  knowledge  of  word*  and  tLinge,  into  the  reaaous  of 
which  the/  will  now  be  more  iodUBtrloualy  ioquiaitive  iImd  fonnarl; ;  because 
tlieir  preMDt  ^eare  teach  them  to  be  more  discursive  in  their  uuderaUndiug,  aa 
growing  more  towards  meo,  Aod  Uierefbre  iu  this  book  thej  should  cot  only 
first  mind  the  signiUcation  and  gframnuUcalconstraction  of  wants,  bntaecoadly, 
eadeaTitf  to  gain  a  co)^  of  guod  and  proper  words  lor  sEprosaioD  of  one  and 
tiie  same  ^ing,  ao  that  they  may  not  only  tell  you  that  domua  bnt  also  adet  \a 
Latin  for  a  house,  and  that  decor  and  puUJiritada  ar«  Latin  for  beauty  as  well  as 
fintna ;  and  in  flnding  aadi  synonyms  aa  tbeee,  they  nuiy  be  helped  as  well  by 
dictionaries  aa  by  frequent  reading.  Thirdly,  they  may  with  every  part  bring  a 
piece  of  the  index  traoalated  into  Engliah.  Fourthly,  because  tliey  must  now 
begin  to  use  their  judgment  in  the  right  chiuce  of  words,  (when  they  find  many 
heaped  together)  it  were  not  amisa  to  let  them  inquire  the  original  out  of 
Bider's  LaUa  Didiotusry,  or  Beckman's  de  Originifnti  Lataa  Ikigya ;  and  to 
cODidder  the  differenoes  that  are  betwixt  words  of  the  same  Eigoificationi  whit^ 
they  may  team  out  of  Atuonius  Popina,  iJuirniMw  Fofiu,  CarneUu*  Pronto, 
Varro  de  Imgna  LaUnd,  and  Uie  like  books  fit  to  be  kept  in  the  school  hbraiy. 

7.  Oa  Tnssdaya  and  Thursdays,  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  have  this  (bna 
employed  in  some  of  Tully'a  ^piatUa,  (either  those  collected  formerly  by  Slur- 
mius,  or  those  of  late  made  use  of  in  Westminster  School) ;  bnt  Sturmius'a  I 
rather  prefor  as  more  ea^  to  begin  withal;  the  others  m^*  be  used  afterward^ 
logetlier  with  Textor'a  Epiatia.     And 

1.  I  would  have  them  be  exercised  in  double  translating  these  EpieUe^  so  as 
to  render  many  of  them  into  good  Englisli,  and  after  a  while  to  tum  the  aaiiie 
again  into  Latin,  and  to  try  how  near  they  can  come  to  their  author  in  the  right 
choice  and  orderly  placing  oT  wffia  in  every  distinct  period.  And  because  the 
author's  style  and  expression  will  iu  miiny  particulars  seem  bard  to  those  that 
have  not  formerly  read  some  of  his  Epiatlea,  I  have  thot^t  good  at  first  to  give 
my  sdiotaia  a  taxte  of  an  epistolary  style,  by  tranalatiug  A  Ctntury  of  Select 
Epiilk^,  out  of  Tully  and  other  choice  antboiB,  making  the  Elngli^  answer  to 
the  Latin,  period  by  period.  And  these  1  cause  them  to  write  over,  and  in  so 
doing,  to  take  notice  of  the  placing  of  eveny  word,  and  its  manner  of  signifloa- 
tioD.  By  this  means  they  both  better  themselves  in  orthography,  aiid  easily 
become  so  acqu^nted  with  TnUy's  expreedons,  that  thcf  can  adTonture  to  cou- 
Btnie  any  of  his  epistles  of  themselree,  and  tum  them  into  Unglwh,  as  they  see 
I  have  done  the  like  before  them. 

3.  Then  do  I  cause  them  (as  T  said)  to  make  double  truialations  ot  them- 
selves; one  while  writing  down  both  the  English  and  Latin  together,  as  the; 
oonatrae  it,  (which  some  call  metaphrasis,  an  example  or  two  whereof  you  nuy 
see  in  Uarchant  Tailors'  School  Frabalitm)  nnd  another  whiles  and  most  fre- 
quently, writing  the  ESnglish  out  of  the  lAtin  hy  itsdf,  which,  within  ten  days 
after,  they  try  how  to  tum  hito  the  like  good  Latin  again.  AilH  this  is  Ihew^ 
tint  Mr.  Brinsley  so  much  commendeth,  and  Mr.  Ascham  was  moved  to  think 
to  be  only  or  chiefly  the  Btteat  Ibr  the  speedy  and  perfect  attaining  of  anf 

8.  After  they  are  grown  pretty  qnick  in  translating  both  ways,  yon  nMT 
write  them  down  a  little  English  epistle  of  like  matter  and  words  to  that  in 
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tfittr  book,  directed  b>  tome  of  their  own  BcquainUim,  which  they  msj  tam 

into  l^tia,  period  after  period,  by  tbenaelTee.    To  begin  tlicrerore  with  the 

first  Epistle  in  ifSunnu,  which  may  be  written  down,  tramilated  thus; — 

J£  T.  C.  liraUia,  Salulem  plurimam  diot 

Uaric  Tnllj  Gc^o  seodeth  heortj  commecdAtiona  (to  hia  wife)  Tbwifia. 

Si  vala,  bene  at,  tgo  uoleo. 

If  you  be  in  good  health,  it  ia  well:  I  un  in  good  health. 

Sim  qmlidU  laUHariog  vatm  a^peckamit,  gut  «i  ventrini,  forfatM  erimai  ear- 
tioret.  (ud  mMi  fadmAtm  tit,  faciermaqae  te  aMim  Mriiorem. 

We  every  day  expect  yonr  letter-poeta ;  when,  if  they  come,  we  shall  be  per- 
haps more  certain  what  we  ara  to  do,  and  we  will  certify  yoa  fbrUiwitb. 

VaUludiiiem  tuam  atra  dSigenleT,  volt, 

"Look  diligently  to  jour  bealtb,  GirewelL 

CaJautia  Seplen^yrii. 

The  Brat  day  of  September. 

And  joii  in^y  abow  them  how  to  imitate  it,  (obaerving  oar  Sngliah  manDer 
of  writing  lettera)  thoa : 

To  hia  Tery  loving  IHend  Ifr.  Stephen  Plimato,  at  the  Beren  Stara,  near  New- 
gale, London,  these. 
AmtoiilMimo  ma  amico  Domino  SUphano  Frimalo  ad  iaaigBa   SeptenMonWD 

jiala  wnaaa  porimn  Lonttiaaum,  hamx  dairii. 
Uoat  aweet  Stepben:— 

IT  yon  be  all  in  good  beaUi  at  Londtoi,  it  is  very  well;  we  are  all  very  well 
atBarnet:  the  Lord  God  be  praiaed. 


Si  vo»  enma  Londim  valelu,  cptimi  at ;  not  guidtm  otma  Ban^a  vaiaims : 
Laadetnr  Domiina  Dtm. 

I  have  every  day  expected  *  letter  from  yon,  for  tb!a  whole  weeic  together, 
vbicfa,  ifil  come^  is  lllce  to  be  very  welcome  to  me;  I  i»ay  yon  therefore  write 
to  me  and  let  me  know  what  you  do,  and  I  wilt  write  bade  again  to  you  tbrUt- 
wtth. 

Ego  guafidie  Utenu  luit,  ptr  heme  Mam  hAdomadem  a^tctcmi;  gwx  n  ventrint 
fraUatmia  mAi  fiilmra  mnl;  ore  iftiutiaadmt  foribtu,  tt tertiartm me Jadaa, 
qidd  «fi*,  U  eg»  itaUm  ad  It  rtieribam. 

dive  your  mind  diligently  to  learning.     Farewell  heartily. 

Shi4i»  lilertrma  diiigtnitr  warnibe.     Vide  JttiaUer 

Tear  moil  loving  friend  Robert  Bmiliowa. 

AmaHiimtnmt  Utu  amdeM  Bobebtds  BUBaowxs. 

BanMis,  Oeteb.  i,  IStB. 

They  may  imitate  the  aanM  epiatte  agidn  in  ftmnlng  an  anawer  to  the  pairlio- 
olaiBortho  foregt^g  letter  after  tbia  manner,  obaerving  the  frnn  of  compseitHii 
vatber  than  the  wotda. 

To  hia  very  much  respected  Mend  ICr.  Bobert  Burrow^  near  the  Mitn  atBamet, 
tbmB  delivBr. 

Obtervantistimo  na  amieo  Beberh  Burrotcea,  Amd  Haproad  dlBIrS  Banteta, 
haaee  dabii. 
Dear  Robert:— 

I  am  rery  glad  I  am  oertifred  by  your  letter  that  yon  and  all  onr  friend*  an 

Id  good  bealtb.    Lo,  I  have  now  at  laJat  aeot  70a  my  letter,  which  I  am  aatrj 

18 
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thai  1  have  mftde  jou  to  long  to  look  for  before  it  cnrne  to  your  haal  And 
forasmuch  an  70U  dusire  to  know  what  I  do,  I  thought  good  to  cerlifj  70U  that 
I  am  wholly  busied  at  my  hook,  Insomuch  as  I  could  wiUiuglf  find  in  my  heart 
to  die  at  my  studies :  eo  true  in  that  whicb  we  suoietimee  learned  in  our  Acci- 
deaig — To  know  much  is  the  moat  pleasant  and  aweeteet  life  of  alL  Tou  need 
not,  therefore,  persuade  me  further  to  give  mj  mind  to  learoiog,  which  (truly  to 
apeak  plainly)  I  had  much  rather  hare  than  all,  even  the  moat  predoua  jewela 
In  the  world.    Farewell,  and  write  as  olten  hb  you  cso  to 

Your  very  loving  Mend,  Strphbh  Pbihatk 

Ohariamne  Roberte ,- — 

Qabd  ez  tuM  Oerie  eertior  jiarrt,  U,  et  otnnee  t)ostne  bene  valert,  magnopere 
gaud«o.  Eax,  nosb'as,  jam  tandem  ad  le  mui.  Quas,  guontdm  in  caati  fui,  ui 
dtamu  a^teta,  privaquam  ad  vo>  venertnl,  vehemailer  doleo.  Cim  auiem  quid 
tgo  agam,  scire  aipias ;  arrHortm  ie  facere  velim,  me  totum  in  Ubrit  aae  ocat- 
paium ;  mqae  aded,  uf  vd  emori  ttudiu  mihi  dviix  erit:  Ita  vcrum  at,  qvod  i 
BudimeiiHa  Orammaiica  olim  eMUnnu;  JfuUUm  Kin  est  viia  jucutuHmma, 
JVon  igiiur  op^ui  at,  til  ullerHu  mihi  guadeca,  atadio  Ul«ramm  el  doclrinte  inann- 
here,  qua  quidtm  {vt  plani  loqaar)  omnilmi  gemmis,  vel  preliouitntnis  aiptdimimi 
malim.     Vide,  et  literal  qvam  npisiimt  miUe  ad 

Amantiaaimum  tax,  BoBK&ruu  Bubbowb. 

Thus  you  may  help  them  to  take  ao  much  aa  ia  needful  and  St  for  their  pur- 
pose out  of  any  Epifltie^  and  to  alter  and  apply  it  fitly  to  their  several  oocaaions 
of  writing  to  their  Irienda;  and  where  Tully's  ezpresaioDa  will  not  eerve  them, 
let  then)  borrow  words  and  phrases  out  of  the  books  that  tbey  have  learned, 
<but  eapedally  out  of  Ttrsnce)  and  take  care  to  place  them  bo  that  they  may 
continually  aeem  to  imitate  Tully'a  form  in  writing  epiatlea,  tliongh  tbey  be  not 
altogether  tied  to  hia  very  words.  And  this  I  give  as  a  caution  both  in  apeak- 
ing  and  writing  latin,  that  they  never  utter  or  write  any  words  or  phrases 
whidi  they  are  not  aura  thoy  have  read  or  heard  used  io  the  same  aeose  that 
thej  there  intend  them. 

It  wera  uecesstuy  Ibr  them,  as  they  proceed  in  reading  eptstles,  to  pi(A  out 
all  luch  familiar  ezpregaions  aa  are  inddent  to  be  used  In  writing  letters,  and  to 
note  them  in  a  paper  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  digested  into  certain  plaoe^ 
that  they  may  help  themselves  with  them  as  they  have  occasion ;  you  may  see 
a  precedent  hereof  in  FabrUiu^s  Etegantice  Paer&a.  And  because  the  same 
phrase  is  not  often  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  words,  they  should  now  atrire  to 
get  more  liberty  of  expressing  their  minds  by  learning  to  vary  one  and  the  same 
phraae  both  in  English  and  I«tin,  eomeUme«  tx  tempore,  bebro  the  master,  and 
sometimes  amongst  themselves  by  writing  them  down,  snd  then  appealing  to 
the  master  to  judge  who  hath  done  the  l>est  To  enter  them  upon  this  worit, 
you  may  Qrst  begin  with  Ur.  Olarii'B  Dnxoratariitt,  and  then  make  use  of  that 
excellent  book  of  E!i«aniUB  da  fopiA  tierboram,  which  was  purposely  by  him 
intended  and  contrived  Ibr  the  bmefit  of  Paul's  School,  and  I  am  aony  to  see  it 
so  little  made  use  of  in  moat  of  our  grammar  schools  in  England. 

To  encourage  them  to  begin  to  write  of  themselves,  and  to  help  their  inveo- 
tioa  somewhat  for  inditing  epistles,  you  may  take  this  course  at  once  with  a 
whole  form  together,  which  I  have  experienced  to  be  veiy  easy,  and  generally 
pleaaing  to  young  adiolars. 

1.  Ask  one  of  your  boys,  to  whom  and  Cbr  what  he  is  minded  to  write  a  l«t- 
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ind,  according  aa  he  shall  return  yoo  «n  answer,  give  him  »mo  general 
todoIL 

2.  Then  bid  him  and  all  his  fellows  let  joa  see  whloh  of  tham  can  best  indite 
an  English  letter  upon  that  occasion,  aod  in  bow  short  a  time. 

3.  Let  them  e?wj  ooe  bring  his  own  letter  Mrif  written,  that  70U  mttj  show 
them  how  to  amend  the  ImpeifectioDS  yon  And  in  it 

4.  Take  his  that  bath  done  the  best,  and  let  ovetT-  one  give  jou  ut  expree- 
«on  of  bis  own  gathering  for  ereiy  word  and  phrase  that  is  in  it,  and  let  it  be 
diObrent  (if  it  may  he)  ftom  that  which  another  hath  given  slreadj  before  him. 

fi.  As  theypveln  their  expresgionB,  do  70a,  or  ui  able  scholar  for  7011,  write 
tliem  all  down  in  a  paper,  nialuug  a  note  that  directetb  to  the  place  to  wbich 
the;  belong. 

6,  Tlien  deliver  them  the  paper,  and  let  ever;  one  take  sDch  words  or  phrssa 
as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  composition  of  an  etnstolaiy  itjle  (so  that  he  uke 
not  the  same  that  another  useth)  and  bring  the  letter  written  birij,  and  turned 
oat  of  English  into  Latin.  AM  thus  you  shall  find  the  ume  epistle  variod  so 
nan/  several  wajs,  that  every  boy  will  seem  to  have  an  epistle  of  bis  own,  and 
qnite  differing  in  words  IVom  all  those  of  liia  fellows,  though  the  matter  be  oue 
and  the  same^  • 

To  bdp  the  yooi^  beginners  to  avoid  barbarisms  and  Anglicismi^  (to  which 
they  will  be  very  subject.  If  not  timely  prevented)  you  may  make  use  of  a  little 
EogUah  and  I^n  Dictionary  in  octavo,  which  resolves  the  diBlcultiea  of  trans- 
lating either  way,  and  Hr.Walker's  useibl  BootefPartidet,  which  is  lately  printed ; 
as  also  Ur.  Willis'  Aaglicienu  Latiaaed,  and  Ifr.  Clerk's  FhraaecHegia  Putrilia; 
not  to  mention  Turtdmrn*,  or  Dr.  Hawkins'  Partiaiiix  Latma  Oralioius,  which 
may  be  afterwards  made  use  oi;  when  scholars  grow  towards  more  perfection  in 
tlie  La^n  tongue,  and  can  read  them  witliont  your  help.  But  lor  their  fiirtiier 
assistance  in  this  moat  profltable  nnd  commendable  kind  of  exercise,  I  commend 
unto  youUr.  Clerk's  S^loiographia,  and  Erasmus'  De  eataeriberulu  E^nMolia  ;  to 
which  you  may  add  Buchlai  Thetaurut  co/ucribmdanim  EpittabiTum,  Vergxtaa 
dt  cDfumteniJu  Epiatolia,  and  others  fitting  to  be  reserved  in  the  school  library 
Ibr  your  scbolaia  to  peruse  and  collect  notes  out  ot,  at  their  leisure  hours.  Ue 
Ibat  will  be  excellent  iu  any  art  moat  not  only  content  himself  with  the  b«at 
precedents,  which  in  many  particulars  may  (perhaps)  exceed  all  otheni,  but  also 
now  and  then  take  notice  wbat  others  have  attempted  in  that  kind,  and  aome- 
timee  he  shall  Ond  tbe  meanest  to  aflbrd  him  matter  of  good  use.  And  there- 
fore I  would  advise  that  the  scholars  in  the  upper  fbrms  may  olten  employ 
themselves  in  perusal  of  all  7Ut^«  Bpittkt,  and  eomelime«  in  those  oC  Pliny, 
Seneca,  Erasmna,  Lipeina,  Manntins^  Ascham,  Politianus,  and  whatever  they 
Und  in  the  school  library,  (which  should  indeed  be  vety  well  fhmiahed  with 
epistolaiy  books)  that  out  of  them  they  may  learn  to  express  their  minds  to  the 
full  upon  any  subject  or  occanon,  to  whomsoever  they  writ«^  and  to  use  a  style 
befitting  both  the  matter  and  persons,  be  they  never  so  tody  or  mean. 

After  this  Ibnn  is  <»ioe  well  entered  to  write  epistles  ni  tbemselvee,  they  may 
make  two  epistles  every  week,  (one  in  answer  to  the  other)  to  be  shown  &ir1y 
on  3abirdaysi  so  they  do  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  on  one  side,  because 
great  heed  sliould  be  taken  in  the  compceing  of  them. 

And  let  this  rule  be  observed  in  performing  these  and  all  manner  of  exerciaea, 
Uiat  they  never  go  about  a  new  one  till  Aey  have  finished  what  they  began.    It 
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w«c«  better  for  adtolan  tooetinies  to  do  one  and  the  tone  exerdse  twioe  or 
thtice  over  again,  tiut  in  it  tbey  may  aee  and  correct  their  own  errora  and  nrire 
to  ontdo  theiagdvM,  than  bj  Slppi^  torn  one  woric  to  buoIJiot,  and  lesTiDg 
that  in  their  hsndi  incomplete,  to  g«t  mi  ill  babit  of  posthiK  over  bnslnasa  to 
little  or  M  porpoea  Ifoa  guim  fsutikm  ted  quam  bene,  should  tie  rememtiefed 
'  in  Kholara'  exerdeea. 

6.  Their  aAeniooa  lemoiia  on  Monday*  and  Wednesday^  fbr  the  flnt  hair 
year  (at  leaat)  may  be  In  OTid"B  little  book  Of  Iritlibia,  whCToin  ttiey  may  pro- 
ceed by  itz  or  cdgfat  TBinea  at  a  tesson,  vliich  they  shoold  firat  repeat  menorilar 
M  perfeotly  aa  they  «an  pceribty,  beoauae  the  veiy  repetition  of  the  veris!!,  and 
ranch  more  tite  having  of  them  by  heart,  will  imprint  a  lively  pattern  ofhexa- 
otetera  and  pentaioeters  in  their  minds  and  flimish  tbem  with  many  good 
Mthoritiea. 

2.  Let  tbem  oonitrm  uertoWm,  and  if  tUeir  leaoon  be  harder  than  ordinary,  let 
them  write  it  down  coiutnied. 

3.  Let  Uiem  parse  every  word  most  accnratdy,  according  to  the  granunatieal 
order. 

4.  Let  them  tetl  yon  what  tropee  end  Bgurea  they  find  in  it^  and  give  yon 
their  definitiona. 

G.  Let  tbem  ecan  every  verse^  and  after  they  bave  Mi  yon  what  Icet  it  hath 
in  it,  and  of  what  ayllablea  they  consist  let  them  give  the  rule  of  like  qoantity 
Ofeach  ayllabl^  why  it  is  long  orshort;  the  ecanning-snd  proving  verwe,  being 
tbe  main  end  of  reading  Uiii  antbor.  should  more  than  any  ttiing  be  insiated 
upon,  wbiM  they  read  it  And  now  it  will  be  requisite  to  try  what  inclination 
yoor  young  sfdiolan  liove  towarde  poetiy :  yon  may  therelbre  let  tbem  learn  to 
ooupoee  En^ieb  versM,  and  to  inure  tiiem  so  to  do,  you  should 

1.  Let  them  procure  some  pretty  ddightful  and  iraneat  Knglish  poem^  by 
pemsal  wheraitf  tbey  may  become  acquainted  with  tbe  haraKiny  of  BngliA 
poesy-  ^  Hardwldi'a  late  translation  of  Mantuaa,  If  r.  Sandys  of  Orid,  Mr. 
O^eeby's  of  ^r^  will  abundantly  supply  them  with  berate  versta,  sAer  tbey 
ean  truly  and  readily  make  which,  tbey  may  otrnverae  with  others  that  take  lib- 
»tj  to  sport  it  in  lyric  versaj  amongst  all  which,  Mr.  Herbert's  Poems  are 
iDOit  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  placc^  and  next  b>  them  (I  oooceiTe) 
Mr.  Quaiiee'  Diviae  Foawu,  and  hie  Divine  Faueiesi  besidM  wbidi,  yoa  bn^ 
allow  many  others  ftiU  of  wit  and  ekgsooe;  bnt  be  sore'yoaadmlt  of  none 
which  are  stuffed  with  drrrilery  or  ribaMry,  whiiii  are  more  fit  to  be  burnt  than 
to  be  sent  abroad  to  ooiru^  good  manners  fn  youth. 
.  S.  After  they  are  thtts  tteoome  acqnainted  with  a  variety  of  mrter,  yon  may 
cause  tbem  to  turn  a  (able  of  jEsop  into  what  kind  of  verse  yon  jdease  to  appoint 
tbem  ;  and  somelinieB  you  may  let  them  translate  some  sdect  epigtanis  out  of 
Owen,  OT  those  ooUeoled  by  Mr.  Famaby,  or  some  emblems  out  of  Alcia^<M-ths 
like  flouiiahce  of  wit,  which  yon  think  will  a>0Te  delight  them  and  help  their 
fiiDciee.  And  wbe*  you  eee  that  tbey  begin  to  ezerctae  Ibeir  own  wits  fbr  en* 
largement  and  avention,  yon  may  leave  them  to  themselves  to  make  veraes 
opon  any  ocoasion  or  sabjeot ;  yet  to  fumish  them  with  rhymes,  ^Ithet^  aod 
variety  of  riegant  ezpreesiona,  you  may  let  them  make  use  of  the  pleasant  Sm- 
glieh  Pamanui,  composed  by  the  true  lover  of  the  muses,  Mr.  Jaebu»  Pocds, 
'  my  quondam  scAool-rUlow  at  Wakefield,  who,  like  another  Daphni^  ut^  traly 
be  s^  (what  I  now  ^  to  write)  to  have  been  at  the  Mne  boose  in  Hadky 
Pariah,  now  daily  in  my  ^ht,  Fomtoti  pea>ri»  cutUn,  formofior  ^m. 
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When  jtm  heTe  tai^t  them  tnilj  to  «cftii  and  prove  any  kEnd  ot  IttMn  'wne, 
tud  made  them  Co  taste  the  BweeCneas  of  poetizing  ia  EnglUh,  joa  may  prepare 
tbem  liirther  for  making  I^tin  ?araa8  out  of  their  preeaot  BUlbon,  thua: 

1.  Take  ■  diaUcb  or  two  which  they  know  not  where  to  find,  and  tranapoae 
the  worda  eg  dilTetent  as  maj  be  from  a  veno,  aad  when  you  bava  made  one  to 
coDatme  them,  dismiaa  tham  all  to  their  seats,  to  try  who  dan  Cam  them  flnt 
into  true  -mtaea  witboat  one  anotlier's  anggeoliDf.  Wbm  tbey  bavo  all  dia- 
paCdied,  oause  bim  whom  yoa  oooceiva  to  be  the  ireakeet  to  compare  wbai  fae 
bath  done  with  bis  author,  ud  to  prove  hia  Teraea  by  the  nilw  of  iVModia. 

3.  Tou  may  aometimee  set  them  to  vary  one  and  Che  same  Terae^  by  (rana- 
poaing  the  aame  words  as  many  several  waya  as  they  can.  ThuB  thia  ferae 
m;iy  ba  turned  one  hundred  and  four  waya: 

Eat  mea  apes  Chrului  aolut  qtti  dt  crvee  fertdet, 

And  someClmea  70a  may  cause  them  to  keep  the  same  aeose,  aud  alter  the 
words.     Tliua  this  distich  is  found  io  Mr.  Stockwood'a  Progyinnasma  Schdat- 
tv  um,  to  be  varied  four  hundred  and  fifty  ways : 
Lmqae  aqiidn  jeatr,  cordi  quoque  parcilo,  it  vit  Figere,  Jigt  aUo,  iela  avtida  loco. 

To  direct  and  encourage  your  young  acbolara  in  turning  veraea,  you  may 
make  use  of  the  book  last  meuttooed,  ami  for  fortber  iuatructioiia  conoemiug 
making  verseo,  I  refer  you  to  Hr.  Clark's  Dia  Pottiaa. 

9.  To  enable  your  acbolara  yet  more  to  write  good  I^n  in  proas,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  further  lor  veraea  by  reading  poetical  books  which  abound  with  rich 
expressions,  of  bocy,  I  would  have  them  apend  the  next  half  year  in  Ovi£» 
Jlclamorphoiu,  out  of  which  author  yon  may  make  choice  of  the  ntoet  pleasing 
•od  profllable  aijumenla,  wliich  it  is  best  lor  you  yourself  to  construe  and 
rkplaia  auto  tbeo,  that  tbey  may  di^toh  the  more  al  a  leaaon,  and  with  more 
ease.    When  they  ooma  to  say, 

1.  LeC  Chen)  repeat  lour  or  aiz  versea  (which  yoa  judge  moat  worthy  Co  be 
committed  to  memory]  by  heart. 

3.  Let  Chem  conatrue  the  wbtde  leaaon  verbaUm,  minding  the  propriety  of  Iba 
words,  and  the  elegance  of  every  phrase. 

3.  Let  them  parw  every  word  grammatically,  at  they  have  been  oaed  to  do 
tD  other  authors, 

4.  Let  them  givo  yon  the  tropes  and  figurea,  the  derivations  and  diflbrences 
of  some  words,  and  relate  anch  bistorieaas  the  proper  names  will  bint  at,  wtiich 
they  may  peruse  befbreband  in  their  dictionary.  And  let  them  tioC  forget  to 
aean  and  prove  every  verae,  and  to  note  more  difficult  qnantitiea  of  aome  ^ 
lables. 

6.  Let  them  aCrive  Iwbo  Cfto  beat)  Co  tarn  Che  table  into  Ent^iah  proae,  and  Co 
adorn  and  amplify  it  with  fit  epiciiets,  choice  pbraaea,  acuCe  SMitencea,  witty 
apotbegma,livel7Bimilitude8,paC  examples,  and  provetbial  speechea,  all  agreeing 
to  die  matter  of  morally  therein  couched ;  all  which  they  should  divide  into 
several  penoda  and  Cum  into  proper  Latin,  rightly  placed  aeoordiDg  to  the  rules 
«f  rhetorical  oompostion. 

5.  Let  them  exercise  Ch«r  wits  a  little  in  trying  who  can  turn  the  same  into 
(be  greatest  variety  of  Eoglieh  veraea.  _ 

ICr.  Sandy's  translation  of  thia  booic,  in  kiBo,  and  Mr.  Boase'a  English  3I)t- 
titologlst.  will  be  veiy  delightful  helps  to  your  scholars  for  the  better  uodei^ 
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standiag  tliereor;  cind  if  to  them  jou  add  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  little  book  De 
iSofiKntin  wkrum,  Naules'  wiut,  &Dd  Verdorius's  /mapinef  Deorvm,  Lexicon 
Gtographunun,  Foeticum,  et  IliatorKvai,  and  tbe  like,  fitting  to  be  reieired  for 
jma  scholars'  use  in  the  school  library,  it  wilt  iiiviHi  them  like  no  msiij  beet  to 
busy  themsdrea  andfing  up  matter  and  worda  to  quicken  their  invention  and 
eiprMsion ;  and  if  you  would  have  IhosB  in  thia  form  acquainted  with  variety 
of  Latin  verses,  and  bow  to  change  them  one  into  another,  ;ou  may  sometimes 
ezen^ae  them  in  Buchanan's  Ftahta,  and  partly  out  of  Vtmiuii,  partly  out  of 
Mr.  Lloyd's  fTranunar  lately  printed,  you  shall  And  aufflcienC  store  and  several 
kinds  of  verses  (o  deliglit  and  profit  ihcm  withal. 

Whereas  tPiitt'  Cominonvieaith  ia  gcnorally  impoaed  upon  young  scbolan  to 
translate  out  of  English  into  Idtin,  and  I  observe  it  very  dilBcalt  to  be  dooe  by 
reason  of  the  many  uncoulli  words  and  mere  Anglicisms  that  are  in  it,  coii- 
oeraing  which  they  can  not  sny  way  help  tliemselvee  by  common  dictJonaric^ 
or  pb rose-books,  I  have  thought  good  to  frame  an  alphabetical  index  of  every 
Eaglieh  word  sud  phrase  therein  contained,  with  figures  pointing  to  the  chapter 
and  verse  where  it  it  used,  and  showing  what  Latin  or  Greek  expression  ia 
must  proper  to  be  made  In  that  place. 

And  this  I  would  have  annexed  to  that  usofiil  book,  that  by  help  thereof  the 
scholan  may  of  themselves  be  able  to  translMe  those  pretty  sentences  oat  of 
En)^ish  into  Idtin  orderly  composed,  and  afterwards  with  the  same  ease  out  of 
Latin  into  Greek.  If  the  statlonen  do  not  accord,  that  they  may  be  printed 
together,  know  that  the  Index  may  be  had  single,  by  itsell)  as  well  as  the  book, 
and  he  that  buyeth  the  one  cannot  well  be  without  the  other;  they  are  both  so 
neceassly  and  neariy  related  to  one  another. 

Diey  b  tbia  form  may  learn  the  Aasembly'a  leaser  Catechism  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  is  elegantly  translated  bto  those  languages  by  Doctor  Earmar. 

Tlitis  then  in  Ghort,  I  would  have  them  employed :  1.  In  reading  out  of  the 
Latm  J^tanuMt  every  morning,  till  th^  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  Qredi,  which 
may  then  take  place.  S.  In  repeating  a  grammar  part  every  niunday  morn- 
ing. 3.  In  learning  rtietoric  when  they  have  done  thaL  i.  Camtlen'i  Orak 
Orammar  on  Mondays,  Tnesdaje  and  Wednesdays  for  morning  parts.  5.  In 
using  Threnee  on  MoDdaya,  'Tuesdays  Wedoeedays  and  Thursdays  for  fbrenooa 
lepsona.  6.  In  Janua  Laiina  langua  lor  afternoon  parts  on  Hondaya  and 
Wedoeadays.  7.  In  aome  of  Sturmios'  or  Textor's  SpisUea  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoon^  and  Shiriej/'a  Jnirodaeloritim  after  Prazit  ended.  8.  In 
Ovid  de  THatibua  on  Uondaya  and  Wednesdays  in  the  altenioon  Ibr  the  first, 
and  in  Ovid's  Mtlamorphotit  for  the  second  half  year.  They  may  translate  four 
verse^  every  night  out  of  Wits'  Commomoealth^  and  say  lessons  on  Saturdays  in 
the  Ataem})iii't  CiUechiam ;  and  by  the  diligent  improvement  of  these  books  to 
their  several  uses,  they  may  first  become  perfectly  rsady  in  the  I«tin  and 
Greek  grammar,  and  the  elements  of  rhetoric  3.  They  may  get  copy  of  words 
and  learn  to  know  their  derivations  and  diCfereDces,  as  also  how  to  vary  phrases. 
8,  They  may  gain  the  right  way  of  double  translating  and  writing  a  pure 
Latin  style.  4.  They  may  be  helped  in  their  invention  and  easily  tanght  to 
make  all  sorts  of  English  and  Latin  verses,  and  to  write  finoiliar  and  elegant 
episllea  upon  all  occasions;  Tor  the  performance  of  all  which  works,  though 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  pains  maj  seem  to  be  required  in  the  master,  and 
>  great  deal  of  study  and  diligence  may  be  thought  to  be  exacted  of  the  scholars 
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above  what  is  usual  in  many  schooU^  yet  s  little  espcrieoce  will  evidence  that 
all  tliingrs  being  orderly  and  seaaouabtf  done,  will  become  easy  and  pleaaing  to 
both  after  a  very  little  while.  And  if  tbe  mi^r  do  but  coDBider  with  himself 
and  inform  bis  schoUrs  that  they  shall  all  ere  long  reap  the  sweet  of  their  pres- 
ent labors,  by  a  ddightM  and  profitable  perusal  of  Uie  choicest  antbors,  both 
Qreek  and  Latin,  whom  as  they  must  itrive  to  imitate,  so  the;  may  hope  to 
«qaal  in  the  most  noble  style  and  lofty  attaina  of  oratory  and  poesy;  it  will  en- 
courage tbem  to  proceed  so  cheerfully  that  thej  will  not  bo  sensible  of  any  toil 
or  diCBculty,  whilst  in  a  profiting  way  tliey  peas  this  form  and  cndeaTor  to  come 
to  the  next,  which  we  intend  to  treat  of  in  the  fbllowing  chapter. 

II. — Bmj  to  leadi  acholara  in  the  fifih  Form  la  }«irp  and  improvt  ffie  Latin  and 
Qreek  Grammar),  and  Rhetoric.    Bow  to  acqMoiid  (Asm  viiih  an  Oratory,  elyie 
and  prommciatimt     Bom  to  ketp  Oirm  traaslale  Latin  info  Qreek,  and  to  make 
Greek  veraet,  aa  they  read  Isocratcs  and  Tlieognis.    Bow  iha/  may  profit  ueS  in 
reading  Yirgit,  and  easily  learn  to  make  good  Oiema  and  ilegani  verset  wiili  de- 
light and  certainty.     And  tuhat  Catechisms  they  may  ieam  in  Greek. 
Though  It  may  seem  a  needless  labor  to  proscribe  directions  (br  the  teaching 
of  the  two  upper  forma,  partly  because  I  find  more  written  concerning  tlicm 
than  the  real,  and  psrtl;  because  many  very  eminent  and  able  achoolmasleni 
employ  most  of  their  pains  in  perfecting  tbem,  ereiy  one  making  nse  of  such 
aothwB  and  such  a  method  aa  in  hia  own  discretion  he  judgeth  best  to  make 
them  scholars ;  not  to  say  that  the  scholars  themselves,  (beiBg  now  well  to- 
quainted  with  the  Idtin  and  Greek  Grammar,  aud  having  gotten  a  good  under- 
standing (at  least)  of  the  I^tin  tongue,  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  translating 
and  speaking  Latin,  and  wriljog  colloquies,  epistles,  historical  and  febulous  tui> 
rativee  and  the  like,  besides  reading  some  school  authors  and  other  helpflil  and 
profitable  books,  will  be  able  in  many  things  to  proceed  without  a  guide,  addict- 
iog  th^  mlnda  chieHy  to  those  studies  which  their  natural  genius  doth  most 
prompt  them  to,  either  concerning  oratory  or  poetiy;  yet  I  think  it  requieite  fbr 
me  to  go  on  as  I  have  began,  and  to  show  what  coune  I  have  ooustantl;  kept 
with  tliese  two  ibrm^  to  make  them  exactly  complete  in  the  Qreek  and  Latin 
tongties,  and  aa  perfect  orators  and  poets  in  both  as  their  young  yeani  and 
capacities  will  auSer ;  and  to  enter  them  so  in  the  Hebrew  as  that  they  may  be 
able  to  proceed  of  themselves  in  that  holy  lan^cuage,  whether  they  f^  to  the 
university,  or  are  otherwise  dispoeed  to  some  necessary  calling,  which  their 
parents  or  ftienda  think  fitting  for  tbem. 

And  first,  I  most  heartily  entreat  those  {especially  that  are  my  loving  (Viends 
and  acquaintance)  of  my  profession,  whose  years  and  experience  are  lar  beyond 
mine,  that  they  would  candidly  peruse  and  kindly  interpret  what  1  have  written, 
seeing  I  desire  not  by  any  means  to  impose  any  thing  too  magisterially  upon 
them  or  othera,  bat  lively  to  communicate  to  all  men  what  I  have  (br  many 
years  kept  private  to  myself,  flnd  hath  by  some  (whose  ungle  judgment  may 
■ulBciently  B.itisiy  me)  been  importunatdy  thus  given  to  the  press;  and  if  in 
sny  particular  I  seem  to  tliem  to  deviate  from  or  &1I  short  of  what  t  aim  at, 
viz.,  a  facilitating  the  good  old  way  of  teaching  by  gTaminar,  aulhon^  and  exer- 
ciaea,  I  shall  take  it  aa  a  singular  token  of  love  that  they  acquaint  me  with  it, 
and  if  by  this  rash-candle  of  mine  they  please  to  set  up  their  own  tapen,  I  shall 
niioice  to  rec^ve  greater  light  by  tbem,  and  be  ready  to  walk  in  it  more  vigor- 
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ooaly.    Id  the  iaterim  I  go  on  irith  107  dlseovery  toucfaing  the  fifth  fbrm,  which 
2  vould  have  emplajed  in  thii  manoer: 

1.  Let  Uiem  and  the  (bnn  «bOT(  them  nad  dally  a  dozen  Tenea  out  of  the 
Qr*A  Rtbtmsnt  belore  the  lajing  or  parta. 

3.  Let  them  reeerre  the  tiotin  aad  Qredc  Gramman  and  Skmeata  Rkettrica 
tot  weekly  part^  to  be  said  only  on  Thureday  moniinge^  and  bo  divided  that  ■ 
they  may  be  aors  to  go  over  them  all  once  every  qoarter.  By  this  meana  they 
will  keep  them  In  oocatant  memory,  and  have  more  time  allotted  them  Ibr  pe- 
rusing authors  and  dispatch  of  exerdaes.  Too  moat  not  fbrg;et  at  every  part  to 
let  tliem  have  your  help  of  explTcation  of  the  most  obscure  and  dilBcult  phcea 
belbre  they  redte,  and  after  they  have  recited  to  make  such  diligeAt  examination 
aa  that  jou  may  bo  sure  they  undersbmd  what  they  leani. 

And  to  make  them  more  fully  acquainted  with  ttio  accents  aod  dialects  of  the 
Qreek  tongue,  you  ma;  (besides  those  few  rules  !□  their  gjammar)  let  them 
daily  peruse  a  chapter  in  Ur.  Franklin's  little  book  Ih  OfOtTuiat,  which  ia  ex- 
cellently helpful  to  young  Qneciana,  and  when  they  grow  stronger,  that  Ap- 
pendu  d»  Didlictis  at  the  end  of  Scapula  will  be  worth  their  reading  and  ob- 
serving. It  would  be  good  sometimes  to  make  them  compare  Che  Laiin  and 
Oretk  Grammar  together,  and  to  see  wherein  they  agree  and  wherein  they 
differ,  but  especially  in  tlie  rules  of  s^-utiix,  and  for  Uiis  purpose  Vtdineri  Btl- 
imscia  will  be  of  excellent  ose. 

And  as  I  have  directed  before  how  scholars  should  have  a  commonplace- 
book  for  the  Latin  gmmmar,  ao  I  do  here  also  tor  the  Greek  desire  that  sAcr  it 
ix  learnt,  it  may  be  drawn  into  a  synopsis  and  that  digested  into  commonplace 
heads,  to  whidi  they  may  easily  refer  whatever  they  rtad  wortl:  noting  out  of 
any  Qreek  grammar  they  peruse.  And  that  tliey  may  more  ftcely  expatiate  in 
aach  books,  it  were  good  if  they  had  Mr.  Bosby'a  Grammar,  Clnmard,  Scetia, 
ChtT/tohra,  C%pon'na«,  Oaxa,  Urbanitii,  Caninnu,  GrelMita,  Fotsdii  Synlaxii, 
and  as  many  as  can  be  gotten,  both  ancient  and  modem,  laid  up  in  the  school 
library,  to  collect  annotations  out  of,  as  their  leisure  will  best  pcnnft;  and  yon 
will  scarce  imagine  to  what  exaetneaa  a  boy  will  attain,  and  what  a  treasure  of 
good  notes  he  will  have  heaped  up  in  these  two  years'  time,  if  he  be  moderately 
industrious,  and  now  and  tbeo  employ  himself  in  collecting  of  his  own  accord; 
uid  I  may  add  that  Bcbolora  of  any  ordinary  ingenuity  will  delight  more  to  be 
doing  something  at  tiieir  book,  which  they  well  understand,  than  to  be  trifling 
and  ramblinji:  up  and  down  about  idle  occasions. 

3.  Foraamuch  as  it  is  usual  and  commeudable  to  bring  on  children  towards 
perfection  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as  tliey  proceed  in  oratory  and  poetry  in  the 
Latin,  1  think  it  not  amiss  to  exercise  these  two  forms  hi  such  authors  as  aro 
commonly  recrived  and  may  prove  rrtost  advantageous  to  (hem  in  all  these;  yet 
herein  I  may  seem  to  differ  IVom  some  others,  Uiat  instead  of  gTammsr  parts, 
(which  I  reserve  to  be  constanHy  repealed  every  Thursday)  I  would  have  this  . 
form  to  team  some  lively  patterns  of  oratory,  by  Uio  ftvqucnC  and  familiar  use 
whereof;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  histories  themselves  to  whicii  they  relate, 
they  may  at  last  obtain  the  art  of  gallaot  expression,  and  some  skill  to  manaffo 
ftature  aflUrs,  it  being  requisite  for  a  scholar,  more  Uiau  any  man,  to  be  expert 
in  speaking  and  doing. 

At  first  therefore  for  morning  psrts  on  Uondajs,  Tuesdays  and  Wedneodays, 
I  would  have  them  exercised  in  Aplhtkoniia,  (if  it  can  be  gotten,  as  I  desire  it 
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ID^  be  Kprinte^  both  in  Oraek  ud  Latiii.  Out  or  wiuch  book  I  would  h&ve 
tbem  tranalata  the  bbles  tnd  tbeiON  (bo  aa  to  flniBb  at  leGst  one  erery  veek) 
into  pore  Engliab,  uid  to  repeat  tbem  (being  Vaiielal«d)  in  both  laogoageB,  tbat 
1^  ^t  meant  tbe;  msy  gain  the  method  of  theee  kiada  ofezerciiee  Mid  inora 
tbemaelvee  to  proauiKaatioD.  Wheo  they  have  gone  over  them,  they  may  next 
translate  T^tBy's  six  Fuadoxee,  and  pronoonoe  tbem  aUo  in  English  and  lAtin, 
m  it  they  were  tbw  own.  Aod  afterwarda  they  may  proceed  in  thoee  pithy 
orations  which  are  purposely  collecled  out  of  SaUt^  LUy,  Ibcitug,  and  Qvh^ 
fui  Oitrtiai,  haviug  the  hiatoriea  of  their  oocanons  soinmarilf  get  down  before 
them.  And  of  these  I  would  have  tbem  constantly  to  translate  ooe  every  day 
into  English,  beginning  with  those  that  are  the  shorteat,  and  once  a  we^  to 
strive  amongst  themaelvea  who  cea  best  pronounce  tbem  both  in  English  and 
lotin.  I  know  not  what  others  may  think  of  tlus  task,  but  I  have  experienced 
it  to  be  a  moat  eOectuol'meau  to  draw  on  my  acholan  to  emolate  one  another 
who  contd  make  the  beet  exerciaea  of  their  own  in  the  moat  rholorical  style, 
and  have  often  seen  the  most  bashful  and  least  promising  boys  outstt^p  their 
fbliowa  in  pronouncuig  with  a  courage  and  comely  gesture ;  and  fbr  bringing  up 
this  use  Brat  in  my  si^ocd,  I  must  here  thank  that  modest  and  ingenious  gen- 
Ueman,  Mr.  Edward  Ferkba,  who  was  then  my  o^er,  for  advising  me  to  set 
Bpoo  it.  For  I  tbuDd  nothing  that  I  did  formerly  to  put  such  a  spirit  into  my 
Bcltolara  and  make  them,  like  ao  many  nightingales,  to  coulend  who  could  fiaXir* 
yiUttf  moot  melodiously  tnne  his  vdoe  and  frame  a  style,  to  ptooounce  and  Imi- 
tate the  rorementioued  orations. 

t.  Their  forenoon  lesaona  on  Mondaya  and  Wedaaedaya  may  be  in  Jiecrafea, 
■  and  to  make  them  nwre  attend  the  Qreelc, 

1.  Let  them  (at  first  especially)  translate  every  lesson  by  way  of  hiterlineary 
writing  according  to  the  grammatical  order. 

i.  Let  them  peise  the  whole  lesson  in  that  order,  and  give  you  the  variatioo 
snd  dorivstion  of  the  most  difficult  nouna  and  verba  throu^out,  and  tlie  rules 
of  syntax  and  of  ttie  aooents. 

3.  Let  them  pick  out  the  phrases  and  more  elegant  words  aa  thay  go  along, 
and  write  tbem  in  a  p^)er  book,  and  transcritie  what  sentanoes  they  meet  wilbal 
into  their  oommonplace-book.  AAer  they  are  well  entered,  yoa  may  aaase 
them  to  translate  the  Greek  into  el^^t  I^tin,  and  on  Fridays,  when  they 
Dome  to  repaat,  to  render  their  own  Latin  into  Ore^  which  they  should  en- 
deavor to  write  down  very  true  and  Ihir  without  any  hdp  of  their  antbor,  who 
Is  then  to  be  thrown  asid^  but  afterwarda  compared  with  wliat  they  have  done, 

Three  quartos  of  a  year  (I  conceive)  will  be  sufficient  to  exercise  them  in 
hocraks,  till  they  get  a  perfect  knowledge  of  etymology  and  aynlox  in  Greek, 
which  they  will  more  eaaily  sttahi  to^  if  out  of  this  aatbM  (e^pedally)  yon  teadi 
them  to  translate  sndi  examples  moat  frequently  n  m^  serve  to  explical« 
those  rules  which  are  not  to  l>e  found  in  Uieir  Latin  gnmunar,  and  very  seldom 
ocoor  in  the  Greek  oaa,  which  they  oommonly  read.  And  then  you  may  let 
tii^n  translate  a  pmlm  out  of  English  into  Latin,  and  ont  of  Latin  into  Qredr, 
and  compare  them  with  the  Septuagint  Psoller.  Afterwards  you  may  give 
them  some  of  DemoathBoes'  StntcncM  or  slmilie^  (oolleoted  by  Loinus),  or  of 
PimkUub'  ApoOugmt  in  Latin  only;  and  let  them  turn  them  into  Greek,  whKi 
tlMy  liave  dona  which,  yoa  may  let  them  see  the  authors,  that  by  them  they 
may  diswvor  their  own  failings  and  endeavor  to  amend  them. 
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Their  lessons  then  for  the  fourth  quarter  on  Mondaya  and  Wedneadaya 
Bboald  be  in  TTieognia,  m  wliich  most  pleasing;  poet  they  may  be  taught  not  only 
to  coDstrue  aod  pane,  as  formerly,  but  also  to  mind  the  dialects,  and  lo  prore 
and  scan,  and  to  try  bow  to  make  hexameter  and  pentameter  Greek  verses,  aa 
they  formerly  did  Latin  ones,  out  of  Ofid  de  Distibua.  And  here  I  must  not 
forget  to  give  notice  to  all  that  are  taken  with  this  author,  Uiat  Mr  Castilion's 
JVfEfecfibnea  (which  he  eometimes  read  at  Oxford,  in  Magdalen  College,  aud  Mr. 
lADg^ey,  late  adioalmnster  of  Paul's,  transcribed  when  be  was  student  there) 
are  demrous  to  see  the  light,  were  they  but  helped  forward  fay  some  stationer 
orprioter  that  would  a  little  consider  the  author's  pains.  T  need  give  the  work 
no  more  commendation  than  to  say  that  (besides  Mr.  Langley  who  wrote  it  long 
ago)  Mr.  Busby,  l£r.  Dugard,  Mr.  Singleton,  and  some  others  of  note,  have  seen 
tbe  book,  and  judged  it  a  most  excellent  piece  not  only  to  help  young  scholara 
f  n  the  understanding  of  IHteogrta,  but  also  to  fumidi  them  with  abundant  matter 
of  invention,  and  to  be  a  precedent  to  atudenta  in  the  univeraittes  whereby  they 
may  leara  to  compose  such  kbd  of  lectures  upon  other  poets,  either  tor  their 
own  private  recreation  or  more  public  reading.  Screvelii  Lexicon  Manaale  will 
be  very  useful  to  this  form  for  parsing  their  leasoua;  and  OarOiiiLexiron  (which 
is  annexed  to  it),  Hulandi  Symmpnia,  Morelii  Dictianarium,  B3iii  Laaitionex, 
Devariia  de  Grcccia  pariiadia,  Fosaelii  Cuilii/rapkia,  for  transla^ng  Latin  into 
Greek;  but  nothing  is  more  available  to  gain  a  good  style  than  a  ftequent  imi- 
tation of  select  pieces  out  of  Iiocrale*  and  Drnioslhtnes,  and  translating  one 
while  out  of  the  Greek  into  Latin,  ond  another  while  out  of  Latin  into  Greek. 

G,  For  forenoon  lessons  on  Tuesdays  and  Tliursdayi^  I  make  clioico  of  Jtuftn 
as  a  plain  history,  and  lull  of  excellent  examples  and  moral  observatioDs,  which 
for  theeeaineas-ofthe  style  the  echolars  of  this  form  may  now  construe  of  them- 
selveB,  and  aa  you  meet  with  an  historical  passage  (hat  is  more  observable  than 
tbe  rest,  you  may  cause  every  one  of  them  to  write  it  down  Id  English  as  well 
as  he  can  possibly  relate  it  without  his*  book,  and  to  turn  it  again  into  good 
Latin.  Bj  this  means  they  will  not  only  well  heed  tbe  matter,  but  also  the 
words  and  phrases  of  tliis  smooth  historian.  And  after  half  or  three  quarters 
of  a  year,  you  may  make  use  of  Caaar'a  Oommeniaria  or  Lucius  Fiirvi  In  thia 
manner,  Intermixing  aome  of  Erasmus'  CoUoquiea  now  and  then  for  variety's    ' 

6.  Their  afternoon  parts  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  may  be  in  Jamia  Lin- 
guarum  Orceca,  translated  out  of  Latin  by  Theodonis  Simoniua,  which  they  may 
use  as  they  formerly  did  the  Jaiva  Laiinm  Lingua,  viz.,  alter  they  have  con- 
strued a  chapter  end  analyzed  some  harder  nouns  and  verbs,  you  may  let  them 
try  who  can  recite  the  most  Greek  names  of  things  and  tell  you  tlie  moetGreek 
words  G>r  one  Latin  word,  and  show  their  derivations  and  differences  and  tbe 
rules  of  their  several  accents.  And  to  acquaint  them  the  better  with  all  tbe 
Greek  and  LaUn  words  comprised  in  that  book,  you  may  cause  them  at  every 
part  to  write  out  some  of  the  Latin  index  into  Greek,  and  some  of  the  Greek 
index  into  I^tin,  and  to  note  the  maimer  of  declining  nouns  and  verbs,  as  the 
dictionaries  and  lexicons  will  show  them. 

1.  Virgo,  the  prince  and  purest  of  all  Latin  poets,  doth  justly  challenge  » 
plaoe  in  school-teaching,  and  tlierefore  I  would  have  him  to  be  con^^tantly  and 
thoroughly  read  by  this  form  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  for  aflemoon  lessona. 
They  may  begin  with  ten  or  twdve  verses  at  a  lesson  in  the  Rlogaes,  which 
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tbey  may  first  repeat  maaorUer  as  well  as  they  can  poBsiblj.  2.  Constnie  aiid 
psraa,  Bod  scan  and  prore  ezactlj.  3.  Qive  the  tropea  and  figures,  with  their 
defloitioiia.  4.  Note  oat  of  Cha  phraaes  and  epithets,  and  other  alegances.  5. 
Give  the  hiatmius  or  deacriptioiui  belonging  to  the  proper  name^  and  their 
etymologiee. 

Slit  niter  they  are  well  acquainted  with  this  excellent  poet,  let  them  take  the 
qnantitj  of  an  eclogue  at  ooce,  not  miudiog  8o  much  to  con  their  leeeona  bj 
heart,  aa  to  undcistond  and  examine  them  well  Bnd  often  over,  according  to  tbe 
directiona  which  Erasmus  gives,  De  laodo  reptienda  kctioma,  which  Mr  Lsngle; 
caused  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  LiUy't  Qrammar  b;  him  corrected,  and  Mr. 
Clark  hath  worthily  inserted  in  bis  .Dux  OramnuUiaa.  There  are  ssTeral  trans- 
lations of  Tfr^into  En^^isb  verse,  bj  the  reading  wbereof  young scholaramay 
be  Bomawhat  helped  to  onderstaod  the  Idtin  better,  but  of  all  the  rest  Mr. 
Ogiilbf  hath  done  it  most  completely,  and  if  his  larger  book  may  be  procured  for 
the  school  library,  tbe  lively  pictures  will  imprint  the  historiea  ia  sdiolars' 
tnemories,  and  be  a  means  to  heighten  their  lancies  with  conceits  answerable  to 
tbe  author's  gallant  expressions.  After  they  have  passed  the  Otorgica  by  tbe 
master's  help,  be  may  leave  tbem  to  road  the  jEneada  by  themselves,  having 
Gerda  or  Serriaa  at  haod  to  reKilve  them  in  places  more  difficult  for  them  to 
construe,  thongh  Mr.  Farnaby's  Hote^  upon  Virgil  will  as^t  tbem  ever  and 

Jls  tbey  read  this  author,  yon  may  cense  tbem  sometimes  to  relate  a  pleaning 
■tory  In  good  English  proee,  and  to  try  wbo  can  soonest  turn  it  into  elegant 
Latin,  or  into  some  oUier  kind  of  verses  which  yon  please  to  appoint  for  tbem, 
cither  English  or  Latin,  or  both. 

8.  On  Tuesdays  in  the  afternoon  you  may  cause  them  sometimes  to  translate 
one  of  .£)op's  Fables,  and  sometimes  one  of  -Eliart'a  Siitorie),  or  a  cliapter  hi 
^icleiaa,  out  of  Greek  into  English,  and  then  to  turn  ita  English  into  Latin,  and 
out  of  Latin  into  Qreek.  And  on  Thursdays  in  tbe  afternoon  they  may  turn 
■ome  of  Mr.  Famaby's  ^i^ammaia  Sdeela  ont  of  Greek  jntoIdtiD  and  English 
verses,  and  some  of  .^ao^a  IbhUa  or  "RiUy's  Senttnca  into  Latin  and  afterwards 
into  Qreek  veises. 

Ton  need  not  always  let  yoar  scholars  have  these  Greek  book^  but  some- 
times dictate  to  them  what  you  would  have  tbem  write,  and  afterwards  let  tbem 
oompare  their  own  doings  with  their  author,  to  discover  their  own  &ilings,  and 
this  will  be  a  means  to  help  them  to  write  Greek  truly  of  themselves ;  yoQ  may 
eometimes  dictate  a  colloquy,  or  epistle,  or  a  sentence,  or  a  short  history  in  En- 
glish,  and  let  them  write  it  in  Latin  or  Greek  as  you  speak  it,  and  by  this  yoa 
may  try  their  strength  at  any  time,  end  prepare  them  for  extemporary  ezer- 

9.  Kow  (brasmoch  as  this  form  is  to  be  employed  weekly  in  making  themea 
•nd  verses,  which  .they  coo  never  well  do  except  they  be  Rimished  with  matter 
beforehand,  I  wooM  have  them  provide  a  large  commonplace-book,  in  which 
they  should  write  at  least  those  beads  which  Mr.  Famaby  bath  set  down  In  Us 
JiuUx  Rhetoriau,  and  then  busy  themselves  (espedally)  on  Tuesdays  and 
niursdsys  in  the  aAemoon,  after  other  tasks  ended,  to  collect,  1.  Short  bUtorica 
out  ot  Pbdarch,  T<dcriaa  Maximug,  JuOin,  Ctaar,  Lacias  Florw,  Livy,  i%iy, 
I^avms  JfeduSa  Sislpria,  glioma,  its.  3.  Apologues  and  Fables  out  or..£^, 
nasdm,  Otid,  Salaki  Comee,  kn.     3.  Adages  out  of  Ado^  Bekeia,  Eramvl 
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Adagio,  Drex'a  BibUotheca  Schobutiai,  Ac'  4  Hlerogljphics  oat  of  Pieriui 
and  CaiiuiMa,  to.  B.  Emblenu  and  HfmbaU  out  ot  Aldat,  Baa,  QuarUg,  Bern- 
tuna,  Ckarlarma,  &o.  6.  AadeDt  lawB  and  cogtoms  out  oT  Diodorua  Sicaba, 
Paiilm  MuMnu,  Fbttarcli,  kc  1.  Witty  aeatenoes  out  oT  Ooldm  Oroee,  Mimit 
FhSoaopky,  Sphinx  Pkiloanphica,  WM  QymmotmieaUli,  Floret  Dodontm,  TUBf^t 
SaUatca,  Demotlhmit  Senttalvt,  Sachtridioa  Morale,  Sobcaa,  EOiita  Cirero- 
Mtoia,  Ondtri  fbrHegnim,  kc  S.  Kbetoncal  exomatkiiiB  out  oT  Fowni,  /tar- 
noAy,  BuUar,  kc.  9.  Topical  pUieee  oat  of  CtattniiHM,  D-eamanu,  OratorEicttm- 
forcmeua,  Ac,  10.  CeacHptioDB  oT  thicfn  natariil  and  artificial  out  of  OrW» 
Pktwt,  Vmaairtia,  Plinitia,  ka.  1  may  not  ToTget  Rxtar'i  Offiana,  LyanOiaia, 
Sramti  Apothegmata,  Cbrofuta  Apol/tegmabf,  and  P<iljiaaOua,  wbich,  togeUier 
with  all  tliat  can  be  got  of  this  nature,  abould  be  laid  up  in  the  achool  libnuy 
for  wliolaTa  to  pit^  what  titer  <=b°  <>"'  '>''<  b^dM  wliat  the;  read  in  their  own 
anthora. 

Noir  the  manner  in  wbicfa  I  would  hare  them  nae  them  ii  thai:  Baving  a 
theme  gir«t  them  Ui  treat  of;  aa  suppoee  this: 

Ifott  aaiaa  temper  fiteriC,  componiie  nidot, 

Let  them  first  consult  what  thej  have  read  in  their  own  auCbore  cooceniiDg 
RmpM,  jEtat,  occatio  or  opporUmiiat,  and  then,  2.  Let  evmj  one  lake  ooe  of 
those  books  forementioned  and  eee  what  he  can  find  in  it  for  hie  porpo«e,  anil 
write  it  down  under  one  of  those  beads  in  bis  commonpIaoe-bMik,  but  Srat  let 
the  naBter  see  whether  it  will  euit  the  theme.  3.  Let  tliem  all  read  wliat  tbey 
have  written  before  the  master,  and  every  one  transcribe  what  others  have  col- 
lected into  his  own  book ;  and  thus  tbey  may  always  have  Btore  of  DMttar  B» 
InvetitJon  ready  at  baud  which  is  faz  beyond  what  tliair  own  wit  is  able  to  eon- 
ceive.  Now  to  furnish  themselTes  also  with  oapy  of  good  words  and  phrases, 
besides  what  tliey  have  collected  weekly  and  what  bath  been  ahreedy  said  of 
Tarying  them,  the;  ahould  have  these  and  the  like  books  reierred  in  the  school 
library,  viz.,  Sylva  Synonymorum,  Calliepia,  Buiue't  phrattt,  Wixekeittr't 
pkraaa,  lioyd'a  ptiraatx,  Farvaby'a  phrasea,  EMuridioa  Ojoloruun,  (Sariit 
Phtaseologia  and  his  Engliak  Adaga;  WiUis'  AngUcianu,  Barrttft  DieUonary, 
Uulat  or  ratlier  Higgis^  Dictumarg;  Draz'i  BSdiclheca,  Parei  CaUif/raplria, 
MaaulU  jiftriuu,  A  liille  Etigti^  IHclunuoT/,  I6B10.,  and  Walixr't  Partida;  and 
if  at  any  time  tlicty  can  wittily  and  {uthily  invent  any  thing  of  their  own  brain, 
you  may  help  them  fc  express  it  in  good  I^ln,  by  making  use  of  Ctioprr't  Die- 
Uanmy,  either  as  himself  directctb  in  hia  preface  or  Fliakriai  will  more  folly 
ebow  you  in  hia  SuppteJitcjUa  ad  Gramniatkani. 

And  to  draw  their  words  and  mutter  into  the  form  of  a  theme  with  ease^  let 
them  have  sound  patterns  to  imitate,  because  they  in  every  tbiug  prevail  to  do 
it  soonest  and  surest. 

i'int  therefore  let  them  peruse  that  in  Merchant  Tailor^  SAooiPnbaliotiBMk, 
aad  tiien  those  at  the  end  o(  WinrJieskr'a  pkraaea,  and  those  in  Ur,  Clark's 
Farmviat  Oraloritti  and  aflerwardB  they  may  proceed  to  those  in  Ap/JJiomna, 
Rttdii^vt  Agricola,  Catmeat,  Larieheta,  and  the  like,  and  learn  bow  to  prea> 
eoute  tbe  several  parts  of  a  theme  more  at  large  by  inteimixiiv  some  of  those 
FormvJa  Orataria  wbich  Ur.  Clark  aitd  Ur.  Famaby  have  collected,  wfaicb  ara 
proper  to  every  part,  so  as  to  bring  th^r  matter  into  baodsome  and  plain  order, 
and  lo  Bouriah  and  adorn  it  neatly  with  rhetorical  tn^>es  and  Hiptres,  always 
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regarding  the  compoatioo  of  words,  so  u  to  make  them  nm  in  a  pure  end  even 
Btjie,  according  lo  tha  beet  of  their  authon^  which  they  moat  alwsja  obeeira 
BB  preoedenCa. 

Bat  the  best  way  (aa  1  conceive)  to  eDconrage  children  at  the  first  againat 
anj  aBeming  ditBcnItf  in  this  exerciae  of  making  themes  is  this :  Ailer  you  havs 
ahomi  them  how  to  Snd  matter,  and  where  to  help  tliemsetvea  with  worda  and 
phrase^  and  in  what  order  the;  are  to  diapoae  tlie  porta,  and  what  (brmuUa 
thej  are  lo  uae  in  paiudng  flrom  one  to  another ;  propound  a  theme  to  them  in 
En^iah  and  I^tin,  and  let  them  airive  ^ho  can  aoonest  return  you  the  beat 
exordium  in  EI^;liall,  and  than  who  can  render  it  into  the  best  Latin,  and  so  joil 
nay  proceed  (o  tba  nairatira)  and  quite  throu^  evary  part  ofa  iheme,  not  tying 
tham  to  tha  words  of  any  author,  but  giving  them  liberty  to  contract  or  enlarge 
or  altor  them  aa  they  pleaae^  ao  that  they  atlll  contend  to  go  beyond  them  in 
parity  of  expreedon.  Tbia  being  done,  you  may  dismiaa  them  to  adventure  to 
make  eraiy  one  liia  own  exerciae  in  Engliah  and  Latin,  and  to  bring  it  lairly 
written,  and  be  abl6  to  pronounce  it  distinctly  mtmorifer  at  a  time  app<^ted. 
And  when  onoa  you  aee  tbey  have  gained  a  perfect  way  of  making  tbemea  of 
themaelres,  yon  may  let  them  go  on  to  nttaln  the  habit  by  their  own  constant 
joactice,  aver  and  anim  reminding  them  what  places  in  their  authors  (as  tbey 
nad)  are  most  worthy  of  notice  and  imitation,  and  for  what  purposes  they  may 
■erre  them. 

10.  Touching  Iseming  to  scan  and  prove  and  make  all  sorts  of  verses,  I  have 
^oken  in  the  IbrmeT  chapter ;  now  for  diligeot  practice  in  this  kind  of  exerds^ 
tiiey  may  constantly  cranprise  the  sum  of  their  them«B  in  a  distich,  tetrastich, 
bexastklt,  or  more  vemea,  as  they  grow  in  strength.  For  invention  of  fhrther 
matter  upon  any  occasion  or  sul^ecl  they  are  lo  treat  upon,  they  may  some- 
timca  imitate  plaoea  out  of  the  purest  poeta,  (ifhich  Ur.  Farnaby's  /ndet  Poetieiu 
will  point  them  to^  bendaa  what  they  Snd  In  Fhret  Foelantm  and  SMma  da 
Camtinittit  ad  vtleram  imitalionem  art^e6»e  componaidis,  at  the  beginning  of 
llaJar'*  EpMes,  will  Atrtber  direct  tbam)  and  soneUmes  paraphraae  or  (as  soma 
(Mm  it)  metai^raae  npona^neoeof  afalatoiin  ororator,  endeavoring  in  alivdy 
way  to  expreea  in  vwae  what  the  aatbor  bath  written  in  prose,  and  lor  thiaMr. 
Home  hath  ftimiahed  you  with  two  examples  in  this  exoallent  xr<P■^H^(■,  ^ 

For  varied  and  copy  of  poettoal  phrases,  there  are  many  very  good  help^ 
vix,  Phratu  Foetiat,  besides  those  of  Ifr.  Farnaby's;  .^rarimn  J'oeticam,  Bn- 
dttridion  J^nHeuot,  Sa  Virgitiana,  ArUt  Foetiea  Coa^atdiitm,  Theaawmi  FOet- 
iei*,  and  others,  worthy  to  be  Isid  np  in  the  achod  library.  Thtfor  will  soID- 
Gtently  mpply  dioice  epithets,  and  SmalU  Pr«»o4ia  will  affbrd  authorities 
(whidi  is  latdy  comprised  and  printed  at  the  end  of  LiOf^s  Ormmnar.)  But  fi>r 
guning  a  antooth  way  of  veralQ'iD^,  and  to  be  able  to  expraas  miKh  matter  iu 
few  worda  and  very  ftilly  to  the  life,  I  eodc«vb  it  very  necessary  tor  acholara  to 
be  frequent  in  periling  and  rebear^g  Quid  and  VtrgH,  and  afterwards  sudi 
kind  of  poeta  aa  they  are  thsmselvea  del^hted  withal,  either  for  more  variety  of 
verae  or  the  wittineaa  of  oonoeit'a  sake.  And  the  master  indeed  abotiid  causa 
hia  sdlolara  to  recite  a  pieoe  of  Ovid  or  Viri/il  in  hia  hearing  now  and  then,  that 
tba  very  tone  of  ibeae  pleasant  vacsee  nay  be  Impnnted  in  their  minds,  ao  that 
whenever  they  are  pat  to  compose  a  verae,  they  make  it  glide  aa  even  aa  thoaa 
In  Uiair  atttbc^  Mr.  Bosm  in  bia  TtrgHim  Evang^ieaiu  will  easily  show  how 
•  joung  sdiolar  nu^  imitate  Virgil  to  the  life. 
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From  this  little  that  hath  'heea  said,  they  tlint  Lave  &  natural  aptness  and 
delight  in  poetry  may  proceed  to  more  exquisite  perrection  in  that  art  than  anj 
rales  of  leaching  can  reach-  unto ;  and  there  are  verj  fear  so  meaol;  wiCted,  but 
by  diligent  use  of  the  directioua  now  given  may  attain  to  bo  much  skill  as  to  be 
able  to  jadge  of  any  verse,  aad  upon  a  9t  occasion  or  subject  to  compose  a 
bandaome  copy,  though  not  so  fluently  or  neatly  as  they  that  have  a  natural 
BharpnM8  and  dexterity  In  the  art  of  poetry. 

11.  When  they  in  this  form  havj  gone  thrice  over  the  Aaaembly'B  CtUeehitm 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  they  may  proceed  In  NmceTs  CkUechiain,  or  the  PalatiiuUe 
Caietiiitm  \a  Or«ek. 

And  now  to  earn  up  all  concerning  the  flilh  form,  1.  Let  them  read  con- 
Btantly  twelve  Tersee  at  least  in  the  Greek  Tislamenl,  before  parts.  2.  Let  them 
repeat  the  Latin  and  Greek  ChammOTB  and  Ekmmta  Rheloriea  on  Thursday 
tuon^nge.  3.  Let  them  pronounce  orations  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednes- 
days, instead  of  parts,  out  ofLivy,  tc  4.  Let  thfir  forenoon  lessons  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  be  in  laocraUa  lot  three  quarters  of  a  year's  apace,  and  for  the 
fourth  quarter  in  Theognia.  6.  Let  their  roreooon  lessons  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days be  in  Jusiin'i  Biatory,  and  alterwards  In  Casat's  Commerdariet,  Luciui 
Mntis,  or  ErasTtua'  Chlkqafes,  6.  Let  their  afternoon  parts  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days be  in  JanuS  linguamm  Grac6,  and  1,  Thair  sitemoon  lessons  in  VirgiL 
B.  Let  them  on  Tuesdays  in  the  afternoon  tranalate  out  of  Greek,  .£!kji'»  FaKea, 
jSlian'a  Histories,  Epiclelus,  or  I'hnuiby'a  Epigrammala.  9.  Let  them  be  em- 
ployed weekly  in  makiug  a  theme,  and  10.  In  a  copy  of  versce.  11.  Let  them 
say  Nbieera  Calechinn  or  the  PalttiituUe  Catechism  on  Saturday^  By  this  means 
they  will  become  bmiliarly  acquaiotod  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and 
be  able  tc  peruse  any  orator  or  poet  In  either  language,  and  to  imitate  thdr 
expressions  and  apply  what  matter  they  find  la  them  to  their  own  occadona. 
And  theu  they  may  courageously  adventure  to  the  sixth  and  highest  form. 

m. — How  to  enter  Oie  icholari  of  the  lixth  Form  in  Htbre\B.  Rra  to  employ 
them  in  reading  the  beat  and  moaf  diffiaiit  authori  hi  Latin  and  Greek,  and  kov  . 
to  acquaml  tkem  wiOi  aH  manmr  of  school  a«rciaea,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Edyrea. 

This  sixth  fbrm  is  looked  upon  as  the  main  credit  of  a  school,  and  the  master 
commonly  delightetb  most  in  teaching  it,  because  therein  he  seems  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  those  labors  which  he  hath  bestowed  formerly.  His  care  therefore  is  to 
exercise  them  in  eveiything  that  may  complete  a  scholar,  so  that  whether  they 
be  privately  ezamioed  or  upon  any  public  solemnity  required  to  shov  their 
parts,  they  may  satisl^  them  that  desire  an  account  and  gain  to  themselves 
applause.  And  whereas  I  observe  more  variety  in  teadiing  this  form  than  the 
rest,  because  almost  every  master  observes  a  several  method  in  reading  such 
authors  as  himself  best  liketh,  I  will  not  much  trouble  myself  to  declare  what 
others  do,  but  as  plainly  as  I  can,  discover  what  course  I  have  hitherto  taken  to 
enable  these  highest  scholars  to  shift  for  themselves. 

1.  Uake  them  read  (at  least)  twelve  verses  out  of  the  Greek  T^ame^  Into 
Latin  or  English,  or  out  of  the  Etigliah  or  Latin  Tcatament  into  Greek,  every 
morning,  heforo  they  say  parts. 

2.  Let  them  repeat  parts  (as  they  did  before)  out  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Oraimmara  and  Elemeala  Ehetoricee  every  Thursday  morning,  tod  give  account 
of  what  grammatical  or  rhetorical  notes  they  have  collected  and  written  biriy 
in  their  commonpIac»-bool[s  for  those  arts.    Besides  the  books  whidi  I  fimnerly 
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mentioned,  I  desire  that  GoeUaii  obMrvtUi/mnm  lingua  LoHiia  AnaJecIa  tt  Frob- 
lanata  GrammfUka  tnaj  be  mode  use  of  for  tbis  purpose. 

3.  Tbeir  parts  on  Mondeji^  Tuesdafs  and  Wedneadaja  maf  be  to  leam  tbe 
Hebrew  tonffue,  which  is  very  necesoary  for  all  such  as  would  be  acquainted 
with  the  original  oTthe  Bible,  and  is  not  very  difficult  to  attain  to,  becaiue  it 
goeth  word  for  word  with  our  Bngliab,  and  is  not  so  oopions  in  words  as  tbe 
Greek  and  Latin.  And  whereas  many  defer  the  Hebrew  to  be  learned  at  the 
anirersltj,  1  ma;  sa;  it  is  rarel;  attained  thete  by  any  that  )iaTo  not  gotten  (tt 
least)  the  rndimenta  of  it  beforehand  at  a  SramiDar  school. 

Now  for  the  Altering  of  them  upon  this  holy  langnage,  I  conocire  Bratorft 
J^Uome  is  the  best  introduction  of  Hebrew  grammar;  partly  because  it  is  the 
most  used  in  school  and  partly  because  most  easy  for  young  scholars  to  appre- 
hend ;  [hough  some  prefor  Mariiniue,  others  Bdiarmioe,  othera  Amoma^  others 
Btttttiua,  and  others  Eorologittm  Sebrea  iinguix,  before  iL  Now  iii  teaching 
Siatm/e  you  may  read  your  scholars  a  part  of  it,  and  atnae  them  again  to  read 
it  over  perfectly  in  your  hearing,  and  then  let  them  get  it  by  heart,  as  they  did 
other  parts,  and  when  they  recite  be  sure  to  examine  how  well  the;  understand 
it.  As  they  go  over  this  grammar  they  sbould  write  out  Che  letters  and  chiefest 
niie^  bat  eepecdally  tlie  declining  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  all  the  para- 
digms, of  the  conjugations  both  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  characters,  with  thdr 
proper  signiQcations;  and  this  will  cause  them  to  mind  the  diSerent  shape  of 
tbe  coosooaots  and  vowels  and  acoeut^  and  help  to  strengtbeu  tbeir  memory 
in  getting  the  roles  by  heart.  They  may  get  every  day  a  certain  number  of 
Hebrew  roots,  together  with  their  gismmar  parts,  out  or  some  Domenclator  or 

After  they  have  learned  tbe  grammar,  you  may  exercise  them  in  those  texts 
of  Scripture  annexed  as  a  praxis  at  tbe  end  of  it,  which  the;  must  exactly  oon- 
strue  and  parse,  and  write  fiiirly,  b;  na;  of  interliucary. 

Aa  the;  go  over  the  Psalter  they  may  sometimes  translate  their  lessons  into 
'bUin,  and  read  them  out  of  Latin  into  Hebrew  in  a  paper  book.  Then  the; 
may  with  fhdlity  run  along  the  Psalter,  having  Tamuii  ayOabta  laniniu  to  help 
them  in  every  word.  AAorwards  they  may  proceed  in  the  Proverbs,  Ecctc- 
daste*^  Job,  of  tbemsdves;  but  be  sure  the;  be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  finding  a  radix  in  BaXlorJe,  or  FoQnini,  or  the  like  useful  Lexiam,  wliicb  are 
flt  to  be  reserved  hi  the  school  Ubrary.  Tliou^  It  be  found  a  thing  very  rare, 
and  is  by  some  a<)judged  to  be  of  Uttle  use,  for  scbool-boys  to  make  exercises  in 
Hebrew,  yet  it  is  do  small  orttsment  and  commeDdation  to  a  school  (as  AVeat- 
minster  School  at  present  can  evidence)  that  scholars  are  able  to  make  orations 
and  verses  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  or  other  oriental  tongues,  to  the  amazement  of 
most  of  their  hearers,  who  are  angiy  at  their  own  ignonince,  because  they  know 
not  well  what  is  titen  said  or  written.  As  for  orations,  the;  ma;  be  translated 
out  of  Idtin  into  Hebrew  by  help  of  SchiadleH  PeutagloUon,  BaxUirJvn,  Pagnint 
Ortnaaa,  or  IVMtnii'  Lezicoa;  and  for  veraes,  Badorf't  Tlietauius  will  affbrd 
some  rules  and  preoedeots,  and^vtant  Claw  Poaeta  Sacra  all  sorts  of  rhythms. 

They  that  are  mora  industriously  studious  in  tbe  Hebrew  may  preQt  them- 
■dves  very  much  b;  trauslating  Jaitua  Liiigvantm  into  that  language. 

Ttiia  Uiat  I  have  said  may  seem  enou^  to  be  learnt  at  school,  but  If  one 
desire  ta  learn  those  oriental  tongues  in  which  the  great  Bible  is  now  happily 
printed,  (by  the  great  vigilance  and  industryof  I>octor  Walton,  who  hatb  carried 
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OD  the  work  to  the  honor  of  thia  nmtion,  tha  comfort  of  the  poor  Chorch  of  En- 
gluid,  and  the  encouTBgenieat  or  good  litentore,  in  the  midst  oT  dictnctiiig 
Umee)  be  may  make  use  of  latrodtuMa  ad  Ixtiimem  Liiujitarum  OrimtaUian, 
and  of  the  Lexkm  (wkiich  I  conceive  ere  tbia  lime  ia  well-nigh  flniabed)  made 
on  porpoae  to  explicate  the  worda  of  the  Bible  aocording  to  their  seTe'ral  1mi- 
goagea,  Til.,  H^rew,  Chaldeet  SamATiCan,  fifriai^  Arabi^  Fenian,  Etbkipii^ 
Armeniao,  and  Coptic,  which  ia  a  kind  of  BgTptiao  toi^ue. 

4.  Thtir  (breDOQQ  lessons  on  Mondafa  and  WedDeadaji  mxj  be  in  ^*ioi» 
Jitr%  «  ifilf",  which  thej  maj  now  constme  and  pane  of  themaelTia  by  help 
of  the  Latin  tranelatkni,  and  fiMor  upon  it,  or  Screo^  Leeiroit ;  catl;  joQTEcIf 
aaj  now  and  then  illiutrate  soote  harder  placet  out  of  CVqpnu  and  JfeJone- 
Vuin'i  Amnunlary,  pablished  by  Johanoea  Friaiua  TigDiinua ;  and  cauae  Uiem 
to  paraphrase  In  Greek  npon  luch  leMOEia  «a  are  foil  of  ezceUenC  matter,  and 
which  are  worth  getting  bj  heart.    , 

Wlten  they  have  gone  orer  (liia,  tbey  may  proceed  in  Hke  Duumer  to  Bimwr, 
ia  which  they  may  help  themselTes  oat  of  Claui*  Eomtrica  or  Ltxiam  Bomer- 
iam,  or  (hose  Quonmdam  Krhnwn  Thenula  at  the  «od  of  Scapala  Lexieon. 
You  may  illuatnite  the  difficult  pUcea  in  him  out  oTEUtleOaus'  CommadoTy, 
and  let  yoor  scbolars  write  some  of  hta  narratlona  in  good  Latin  and  Greek 
phrase.  Chapman's  English  translatioti  of  iAimfr  will  delight  your  scholan  to 
read  in  at  leisure,  and  cause  them  tKtCer  to  apprehend  the  series  of  his  poetical 
discourses.  When  they  are  well  acqoainted  with  this  fbther  of  poetry,  (whidi 
will  be  after  they  hare  read  two  books  either  »(  his  Biad  or  Odyatey)  yoa  may 
let  tiiem  proceed  to  Pindar,  and  after  they  hare  tasted  aosie  of  hi*  odes  by  tlw 
help  of  BejKdiclut'  Commentary,  you  may  at  last  let  them  make  uae  of  X^feo- 
pkron,  which  thej  will  better  do^  having  Gmterw  or  Zettim  to  unfold  his  dark 
raeaning,  and  Langolti  Lexicon  lo  inteipi^et  and  aiuijte  moat  of  his  nncoudi 

6.  Their  forenoon  lessons  on  Toeadays  and  Thoradsya  may  be  in  Xenoptioii'a 
ntJ  Kip*  mAloi  for  the  first  quarter  or  somewhat  longer,  and  afterwanla  ia 
some  of  Euripitk^  and  So^uxU^  Tragedies,  which  you  please  lo  pick  ou^  to 
enable  them  (or  the  rest  j  and  if  to  these  you  add  a  few  of  Ariato^ane^  dm*- 
tdiea,  which  they  may  better  understand  by  the  help  of  Bitotut  upon  him,  I 
BQppose,  you  may  tarn  them  to  any  o^kt  Greek  author,  and  they  will  give  yoa 
a  reasonable  account  thereof  baTing  but  a  little  time  allowed  them  to  deliberate 
upon  it,  and  necessary  subaidiaries  at  band  to  help  themselres  withal  in  case 
they  be  put  to  a  stand. 

6.  Thwr  aftemooD  parts  on  Uondaya  and  Wednesdays  may  be  in  AnL  4t 
LmAegtoit  Breviarmm  Grata  Lmfoa,  partly  because  the  perusal  of  that  book 
will  help  them  to  retain  all  the  Greek  vocabularies  In  mind,  and  partly  becauea 
those  excellent  sentences  beioR  picked  out  of  many  authors,  will  acquaint  then 
with  most  of  Uie  hard  words  that  Uiey  are  likely  to  find  Id  them. 

1.  Their  afternoon  lessons  may  be  in  Earace,  wherein  they  should  be  em- 
ployed, ].  In  committing  their  lessons  to  memory,  M  aflbrding  a  rich  mine  of 
invenUon.  2.  In  construing  and  parsing,  and  glrli^  tiie  bvpes  and  Sgurea.  3. 
Id  scaoniDg  and  proving  verses,  i.  Sometimes  in  turning  an  ode  or  ejMle 
hito  other  kinds  of  Terser  English,  Latin,  or  Greek;  somettmeain  parq>hraBDg 
or  enlarging  the  words  in  an  oratorical  style,  as  Mr.  Hon*  doth  give  some  az> 
•mplM  in  bis  little  golden  book,  De  um  AMOmrii. 
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Ur.  Farnab^'a  or  Mr.  Bond's  WoJu  uptni  tbla  poet  will  enconrags  your  Rcbolara 
to  proceed  id  him ;  and  after  th^  bave  r«ad  what  yoq  best  approve  (for  be  that 
fteds  cleaol;  will  pare  hia  ^ple)  in  thig  author,  70U  maj  let  them  proceed  to 
AvcnuJ,  and  read  Bome  select  satirea,  by  help  of  Ha-naby's  tlotei  or  Lubin'i 
OommaiUoT/,  and  then  let  them  read  Persiae  quite  tliroogb,  vhich  {bMidea  tke 
notes  upon  him)  Ur.  Eolyday'a  EDgbah  tranalatioa  will  help  them  well  to  nn- 
deratand.  Aa  for  Lucon,  SaiKiis  TragiAia,  ifartbU,  and  the  reet  of  the  flneaC 
I^tin  poetai  JOD  may  do  well  to  give  them  a  taste  oTeacb,  and  show  them  bow 
and  wherein  tbey  may  imitate  them  or  borrow  something  out  of  theOi.  Ur. 
Famaby's  Sotca  upon  tbem  will  be  belpflil  to  understand  tbem,  Bud  Paraia,  or 
IfaHfrman  upon  Plautut,  will  make  some  meny  oomedlea  of  his  that  puy  be 
easily  read  over. 

8.  They  may  read  scwae  o!  Lucitaii  tdaii  mortaonan  dialogi  on  Tuesdays  in 
the  aAemoon,  and  if  thoee  printed  at  Paris  by  Sebastian  and  Gabriel  Cramoisy, 
Otaa  inlerprelaliont  Latini  el  Grammaitcd  tiBftdarum  vocum  a^plaaalione,  were 
to  be  bad,  they  might  eanly  run  tbem  over,  but  (I  suppose)  they  will  now  be 
able  to  go  on  of  themselves  in  the  perusal  of  those  lately  printed  by  Ur.  Dugard. 
After  lossoDS  ended,  they  may  benefit  tbemaelvea  by  reading  Jaeobi  Fcmtani 
fivgymruumala  LahnHatUt  which  will  liimiah  tbem  with  good  expressiona  tor 
speaking  Latin,  and  acquaint  tbem  with  some  patterns  Ibr  exercises  wliich  are 
Dot  elsewhere  usually  fbund. 

9.  On  TbunKlayB  tliey  may  be  employed  in  reading  some  of  TuUy's  oradons, 
eqiedally  i>«  Arckia  contra  Calalaiam  and  Philippica;  and  afterwards  they 
toay  peruse  PUny'i  Panegyriai  and  QaintQian's  Detiamoivnia.  After  lessona 
Mided,  tbey  may  busy  themselvea  in  perusing  Ooodwin'a  AnttguiHai  or  the  like. 
And  here  I  do  heartily  wish,  as  Ur.  Home  bath  done  formerly,  that  soioe  one 
of  better  Insure  and  abilities  would  make  an  ItvJex  Oratoriia,  like  the  Index 
PotUcv*  of  Mr.  Famaby's,  which  may  point  at  the  marrow  of  matter  and  words 
in  all  the  purest  orators  tiiat  are  extant,  nther  ancient  or  modern,  and  thai 
ttioae  authors  mi^t  be  reserved  in  the  school  library,  whereunto  scholars  may 
have  recourse  touching  aoy  subject  whereof  tbey  may  bare  occasion  to  treat  in 
tlieir  school  exercises. 

10  In  the  meenUme  this  fonn  should  continue  to  make  themes  and  verscsi 
one  week  io  Greek  and  another  in  Latiti,  and  ever  and  anon  they  may  coDlend 
in  making  orations  and  declamations,  lor  which  exercise  they  may  find  helps 
and  patterns  in  Ur.  Olcrk's  Fbrmtiia  Oraiorioc,  and  Ur.  Home's  De  um  Aut/torit. 
Likewise  lo  bring  tbemselTes  to  a  habitnated  perfbction  of  good  style,  they 
shonld  be  (Sequent  in  perusing  and  excerpting  paisagGE  that  may  serve  for  their 
occasions  out  of  TUfy,  QiuTitHian,  Usy,  Salbat,  Theifui,  Quiniua  Ourtius,  or  the 
like  ancient  orations,  and  aojuunt  themselves  with  those  modern  orators  whose 
eloqaenee  we  sdmiTe,  vit,  nmtervt,  BauHiva,  ihurelut,  Heinma,  Fuieamu, 
BaineUut,  I/iptiaa,  Bardaiai,  Sabaatma,  and  othersi  to  be  laid  up  in  the  school 
UbraiT.  Ttamarta  and  Oraior  Eiiemporaatm  will  show  them  bow  to  dispose 
their  matter  so  as  to  make  an  oration  on  any  subject  in  I^tin,  ex^mpora ;  snd 
ApAAonAtfandLOoRiiMSapAiMawIllfumlab  them  with  patterns  inQreek.  For 
learning  to  write  Greek  epistles  they  may  consult  laocrate^  Epitlkt  and  Spit- 

Tbey  should  often  also  vie  wits  amongst  themselves,  and  strive  who  can 
make  the  best  anagramit  epigrams,  epitaphs,  epithalamies,  eclogues,  acrostics,  and 
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goldeo  Tersee,  io  Si^liah,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Betirav;  whicb  thtj  will  eaailj 
do  after  &  irhile,  hariiig  good  patterns  before  tbem  to  imitate,  wbich  tbey  maf 
oolleot  oat  or  authorg  og  they  &ncj  thsm,  {or  their  own  tiie  and  delig;bt 

11.  When  tbey  have  done  with  »>weff,  they  may  proceed  to  BirkeCt  Oai- 
tthiim  in  GrMk,  or  our  common  OhunA  Cattdoim  in  Hebrew,  whldi  wai 
printed  for  Che  oofflpeoy  of  staUoDeni  in  four  languages,  A.  D.  163B. 

Thus  have  I  at  last  done  with  my  Bchool  discovery,  io  which  I  have  pro- 
Deeded  go  far  as  to  make  aoy  aiiUior  aeem  eaaj  to  yowng  scholars  in  their  faVan 
prt^raBi  at  Che  oniTenitlM,  where  I  wonJd  adTiaoittieni  (that  bave  pursee  eqte- 
dally)  to  provide  theoBriTea  with  all  ttie  Latin  and  Oreak  orators  aod  poets, 
•nd  what  tbey  can  not  uoderstand  without  a  commentary  or  scholiaat,  to  procure 
those  wheret^  they  may  best  help  themeelves,  and  to  bare  St^lumi  Tfuetnntt, 
(Greek  and  Latin,)  Suidai,  BtayeMut,  Sadcm^  Oommmtariei,  and  the  like,  ever 
at  hand,  that  tbey  may  be  sure  to  improve  UiMDislvea  in  the  Idtin  and  Greek 
tongues,  as  well  at  to  niind  the  daily  study  of  the  atts  and  scimcea  frhich  iio 
delivered  in  them. 

1.  And  would  some  able  tator  take  the  pdni  to  dfsoribe  a  right  method  of 
study  and  in  what  authora  students  may  beat  beetow  their  Ume  for  the  first  four 
years,  it  would  doubtlen  be  a  means  to  encourage  them  to  go  on  to  ChaC  height 
of  perieotion  which  we  ase  few  attain  ta  and  Chose  not  nntil  they  be  ready  to 
drop  into  thrir  gmvea:  and  then  they  wiah  Chey  oould  once  mn  over  again 
(heif  former  stndies,  and  toll  how  eauly  they  could  cope-gain  that  little  measure 
of  knowledge  which  tbey  have  so  IndastiioaBly  songfat  fbr  all  their  life. 

Hie  conitant  ero^oymrat  of  this  sixth  form  i^ 

1.  To  read  twelve  versea  out  of  the  Gnek  Jiafanunt  every  nsonui^  beSne 

2.  To  repeat  LaSn  and  Greek  gramiBar  parts  and  BemMta  lOulorioet  evetf 
Thnrsday  moralng. 

B.  To  lean)  the  HArmr  tongue  on  Uoudayt,  Tneed^s  and  Wednaaday^  bH 
morning  parts. 

4.  To  read  Htiiod,  Srmar,  Pindar,  and  Lj/aiipbron,  fbr  forenotw  lesKUt  on 
Uoodays  and  Wednesdays. 

6.  XnupAm,  Beji/totit),  Bmr^ida  and  Ariabiphatia  on  Tneadayi  and  Thurs- 

5.  Laabegtola  Brttiarima  Oraem  iM^tM  fbr  aftemooa  parts  on  Mondaya  and 
Wednaedayi. 

7.  Baraa,  Avtnai,  Plmdti,  Luean,  Smeca'i  nvgtdim,  Martial  and  PJaaAi^ 
Ibr  afternoon  lenonfl  on  Mondays  and  Wednsadays. 

B,  Luamit  Salast  DioJofptn  and  Pantani  Pramitmattnata.  XdlMtatw  on  ^le*- 
day  aftemoona,  and 

9.  TiiUii'i  Omtiimt,  FUg^^a  Pme3fria,wtiA  QabUiBim'i DedtmuOioM  aoTiiVM- 
day  allenioonai  and  Ooodaiiia  Anhquitiaa  at  leisnre  times. 

10.  Their  exercisea  fbr  oratory  should  be  .to  make  themea,  orations  and  de- 
olamationa,  in  I«tin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  ind  fbr  poeby  to  make  verses  open 
auch  tbenes  sa  are  appcjnted  thnn  every  werk. 

11.  And  toazerdaetitemaBlvtein anagrams,  e^tapbs,  etdthBla)nls«,edagiie^ 
and  acroaCics,  In  English,  I^tin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

IS.  Their  cMediisina  an  JfiwaU  and  Birkat  in  Greek,  and  Ihe  OkunA  Oat- 
aMam  in  Hebrew.    So  that  in  olx  (or  at  the  most  seven)  yean'  tiaia,  (which 
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aUdrw  eoroiDonly  aquaader  BWij,  If  tbaj'  be  not  ecmtinmd  at  th«  adnxd,  afUr 
they  can  taad  SufliA  and  mita  vtU)  Ifaey  mt^  eaailj  atlaiD  to  oaob  knoiriedge 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebreir  tong«a^  aa  ia  nqoiaite  to  fbrniA  them  fi>r 
ftature  atudies  in  the  univertitiee.  or  to  ««abla  tbam  far  anj-  ingeoboa  profesmoa 
or  employment  which  their  fMenda  ahall  think  St  to  put  ttaem  vpim  in  other 

Bat  faaviofr  BDmevhat  to  aaj- ftntiier  toucbiag^  the  wd  arderiaf^ef  agmnaiar 
Mhool,  (ftrl  lure  herelnaiated  ebiefl7Gonoenila7taac)iItig)lBhaUende>T<irto 
pioaoad  tu  mj  next  treatiaa  with  school  discfpttaa. 

Ib  (be  BMnUiDe  70a  tmj  ebaerre  that  the  aiMtaod  vhlob  I  hare  bare  dh- 
eovered  ia  fbr  the  moat  part  contrived  according  to  wfaat  la  coDimraily  practkad 
bi  Enf^aBdaod  fcrrign  comitnee,  «md  ia  ia  aundry  partioulan  froportioDed  to 
lb*  wdinacy  o^atiliea  of  dtiUreD  (radar  flftaen  jean  of  age.  Tbe  anl^wit 
BsUcr  wbwli  ia  tanght  la  the  aameaa  that  which  iagsneraltynaedingmnmui^ 
■atboi^  and  axardsaa.  Tooohing  grammara,  I  pnAr  LHV*  ^  I«tin,  fbat- 
dnt's  Cor  Qnak,  and  Btatarfa  l^Hmne  fbr  Hebrew,  tMt  exeludiBg  aaj  othv 
that  may  oanduoe  (o  the  completing  of  gnunanar  ait.  The  aHtfaom  whieti  I  pae- 
acrlbe  to  be  uaad  are  partly  elaarical,  which  arsry  acbelar  abould  proride  br 
himadf;  and  beeauae  Iheee  are  ooutaatly  leant  io  maat  graoioiar  acbedii  I 
appeiiM  then  to-be  read  at  aaeii  timm  u  ore  uaually  gpeab  in  laaaooa. 

The  aubaidiary  taecdn  are  ttaoae  which  are  helpTuI  to  ehtUraB  in  ptrHifiag 
their  ^aka  with  mote  ewe  and  benefll  i  and  beoaoae  all  tke  tebolara  will  not 
have  like  Deed  of  them,  and  they  are  more  than  any  one  will  deaire  to  bi^ 
theM  should  be  laid  ^  in  the  eohool  library,  lar  avefy  fofm  to  make  Me  o^  aa 
tbay  afa^  ha*B  oooaaian.  Some  ef  then  aarra  ehiefiy  far  the  aipUoaiiaB  «r 
graimnar,  aul  are  applied  to  it ;  aeiae  are  needfiil  fbr  the  bttter  ^identandiag 
af  dwatoal anttaoca,  and  an apptopriated  to  them,  asd otbevaare  tery  mqniaite 
finr  the  gaining  of  worda  andphraaea  and  an  ability  (br«pealaing.Dr  writiagria- 
gantly,  and  mch  tiro  M  are  let  i^art  forpemaing  them  as  are  commonly  tmanted 
in  idlenees  or  needless  sport.  Now  by  the  joint'  using  of  theoe  together,  I 
aDd««ror  that  a  scholar  may  bare  •  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the  langoage 
which  he  learneth.  as  well  as  of  his  bare  grammar  rulps,  without  which  it  sig- 
niBeth  oothii^.  And  therelbra  to  help  chlldreo  more  eaaily  to  g^o  the  Latin, 
I  have  translated  aoch  books  as  they  learn  whilst  they  get  the  grammar,  into 
their  own  mother  tongue,  so  tiuit  by  compering  and  unng  both  together,  they 
ntay  be  able  after  good  aoqaaintaoce  with  the  Latin  to  wean  themselves  quite 
ttota  Engliah.  He  that  deaiiea  (hrther  aatiafaction  concerning  the  translations 
which  I  have  already  made,  may  peroae  the  advertisement  that  I  cauaed  to  be 
printed  before  Gata'i  DiOidOi  in  English  and  Letiu, 

And  If  any  man  ahall  think  to  tell  me  that  I  seem  to  trouble  my  scholars 
with  too  many  books  at  once,  because  a  few  if  trell  kamed  will  suffice  to  make 
a  grammarian,  I  wDl  give  him  here  to  consider : 

I.  That  I  have  to  deal  with  idiildmi  who  are  delighted  and  refteahed  with  a 
variety  of  bocdca,  as  well  as  of  wpot\»  and  meats. 

1.  That  a  schoolmaster's  ahn  being  to  teach  them  langnagee  and  (Xatory  and 
poetry,  as  well  aa  grammar,  be  most  neeesaarily  employ  them  in  many  hooka 
which  tMid  therennto. 

3.  That  Uie  olanical  aotbors  are  the  same  aa  in  other  sdiools,  and  snbaid- 
laiies  vaj  be  provided  at  a  common  charge,  as  I  aliall  afterwards  show. 
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Tho  Bcholare  in  b  grammar  school  may  bo  fitly  divided  into  aiz  fonna,  whereof 
tbe  tbree  lowest,  which  are  common];  midsr  &n  usher,  maj  be  termed, 

1.  Radimeutaries,  tbat  lettm  tbe  groaodfl. 

a.  PractilJonerB,  that  exercise  tlie  rules. 

3.  ProBdenta,  that  cau  qwek  and  write  true  Idtin. 

Tbe  three  behest  forms  ue  employed  by  the  maater  to  leani  the  Qredc  ud 
Hebrew  tfrngnee,  together  with  the  I^tiii,  and  to  gain  some  skill  in  oratory  and 
poeby,  and  mattora  oThumaiu^;  and  of  these  I  may  name  tbe  lowaet  Urtiimi, 
the  middlemost  Stcundani,  and  the  highest  Primaai,  because,  they  seem  to 
differ  one  from  another  in  abih^  of  learning,  as  the  Bomon  legionary  soldiers 
did  in  strength  and  the  use  of  anas. 

This  division  I  bare  purposely  made,  so  that  whether  one  master  alone  be 
put  to  teach  the  wholes  or  have  me,  two  or  more  uahers  to  asmit  bim,  be  may 
constantly  train  up  his  scholars  by  one  and  the  same  way  of  teaching,  (altering 
DOW  and  then  only  some  cLrcuinstAncee,  as  bis  own  dlacreUon  shall  better  direct 
him,)  and  eveiy  scholar  may  from  bis  Srst  entrance  to  the  school  proceed  with 
cheerfiilneas  In  learning,  when  be  seeth  plainly  what  be  is  to  do  from  year  to 
year,  and  how  others  befbre  him  in  a  playing  manner  ovMskip  thoes  seeming 
difficulties  whicb  he  imagineth  in  his  mind.  And  I  conceire  it  will  be  no  smaU 
satiafaction  to  parents,  and  a  mean  to  oease  the  indiscieet  -damors  of  some 
against  sciioohnesters,  to  see  what  method  they  observe  in  teaching,  and  how 
their  children  profit  by  degrees,  according  to  their  present  apprehensons  and 
growth  In  years. 

And  now  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  whose  power  alone  it  is  to  give 
increase^  vouchsafe  to  bestow  such  a  blessing  upon  cor  plaotjug  and  wateiin^ 
tiist  our  yonng  plants  may  grow  op  in  all  godlin«ei  and  good  learning,  and 
abound  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Iiord  Jesus  Christy  whom  only  to  know  la 
etwnallife.    .^men. 
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-      Huta  ar4  Gruomu  Scluol  it  BmlBriiun  in  1030,  ud  oT  >  Flint*  Bcbool  to  Lomloci  in  1600, 

Chiptsr  L— 0/  the  Foimdiag  of  a  Grammar  SchooL 

Tax  most  of  tbe  gnuomar  Bchools  which  I  bave  ^et  taken  notice  of  in  Eog- 
land  are  of  two  aorta.  The  bret  I  nuj  call  mixed  acliool^  irhare  a  aCructure 
is  mader  anl  an  sllowaace  ^ven  of  ten,  tnentj,  or  thirty  pounds  per  annuin 
ooly  lo  one  man  U>  (each  cLildrec  freely  that  inllabit  witbiu  tbe  preeints  of  one 
pariah  or  of  three  or  four  neigfabonng  hamlets  adjoining.  And  such  scboola  as 
these  very  seldoni  or  never  improTe  scholars  further  than  to  teach  tbem  to  read 
and  write,  and  leam  some  little  (Ibey  know  not  what  it  meaoeth)  in  tbe  common 
grammar;  partly  because  the  toaster  is  overburdened  with  too  many  petty 
Bchotars,  and  partly  becaoee  many  parenta  will  uot  spare  their  children  to  learn, 
if  the;  can  but  And  tbem  any  employment  about  their  domestic  or  rural  affain, 
whereby  they  may  save  a  peony.  In  some  placet  more  populous,  an  allowance 
ia  made  to  a  master  at  about  twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  attend  grammarians 
only,  and  ten  pounds  to  an  uaher,  whose  work  it  ia  lo  teach  the  pettiee.  Id 
Buch  schools  as  these,  I  have  known  some  boys  mora  pregnant-witted  than  the 
Peat,  to  have  proved  very  good  grammarians,  and  to  have  profited  ao  in  the  Latin 
and  Qreek  tongnea  as  to  come  to  good  maturity  in  university  studies,  by  a 
tutor's  guidance.  But  the  masters  of  such  schoola  for  the  most  part  either 
we«keD  their  bodiea  by  excesaive  toil,  and  so  shorten  their  daya ;  or  (as  soon  ai 
they  can  fit  themulvea  for  a  more  easy  profession,  or  obtain  a  more  proQtable 
place)  afler  a  few  years  quit  their  school,  and  leave  their  schoUrs  to  aoother'a 
charge,  that  either  hath  bis  method  to  se^,  or  else  trains  tbem  up  in  another 
qaite  different  fiom  that  which  they  bad  been  used  to.    And  thus  through  the 

•  Tha  IbUowliv  li  ■  copy  of  iIm  oiifiul  tUlapiii' 
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(^ngfe  of  master*  the  icliolani  are  eicher  diapersed  or  hlndsred  fhun  gdng  ao 
with  that  alacrity  and  proUC  which  oChermse  they  m\gfit. 

Tbe  second  sort  of  schools  are  tlurae  which  are  purely  granunatical,  being 
eapedally  oonveisant  in  teaching  tbe  art  of  grammar.  Now  some  of  Iheae  have 
yeariy  salaiies  for  a  roaster  and  one  usher,  where  the  master  la  employed  Id  per- 
fediag  tiiose  Bcholara  whioli  the  uaher  liatii  alrsady  i^oonded.  And  many  of 
these  schools,  (especially  if  they  be  iltuated  in  places  where  accommodation  ia 
to  be  had  Ibr  tabling,)  do  happily  nin  up  many  achoUra  which  about  aiiteen 
or  seTenlaen  years  of  age  are  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  univemity.  But  in  regard 
tber«  ia  no  preferment  attending  these  achoola,  the  moat  pregnant-witted  children 
are  commonly  taken  tlienoe,  aAer  th«y  hn  well  grounded,  and  disposed  on  to 
otlier  places,  where  tliey  may  gain  it.  So  that  of  ^  otheta  our  coUegiata 
achoola,  or  those  that  come  nearest  them,  have  the  greeteet  advantage  of  making 
moat  Bcholara.  For  tiiese  having  commoaly  large  revenueB  belonging  to  them, 
do  not  only  proride  eulBcientiy  Ibr  a  master  and  one  usher  at  leaat,  but  also  Ibr 
a  cerUin  number  of  scholars,  which  being  for  the  most  part  the  choicest  will 
picked  out  of  other  sdiools,  and  such  as  depend  apon  hopes  of  advancem^l^ 
do  industriously  bestir  themselves  to  attain  what  learning  they  can,  and  submit 
themselves  orderly  to  such  disdpline  as  is  there  exercised.  Sut  forasmuch  as 
theae  greater  schools  rather  intend  the  (brwarding  of  such  children,  as  are 
ata-eedy  (ifrounded,  than  busyUtemaelvee  al)out  roere  rudiment^  it  causeth  many 
parents  to  disperse  Aeir  little  ones  abroad  to  tabling-schoola,  whore  (for  the 
moat  part)  there  Is  bnt  one  nan  to  teach  a  tbw  promiscuonaly  hand-over-head, 
wiHiout  any  settled  method,  and  these  clianging  and  reaioving  ever  and  anon 
as  cause  is  oB^red,  do  sddom  attain  any  stable  proflciecoy  In  grainmar  learning; 
Tet  in  some  of  these^  where  an  able  schoolmaster  is  well  seated  and  provided 
witli  all  fitting  accommodations,  so  as  to  entertaui  many  gentlemen's  sons  or 
good  quality,  and  an  able  osher  to  assist  him  in  teaching,  I  have  observed  chil- 
dren to  make  double  profiting  in  respect  to  other  schools,  becaose  they  have  the 
advantage  of  spending  much  of  that  time  at  their  books  which  others  triSe 
away  in  raoniog  up  and  down  alKiat  home ;  not  to  say  tliat  the  constant  eye  of 
tiie  master  is  an  especial  means  to  regulate  them  in  point  of  behavior. 

Now  comparing  alt  tbe  schools  which  we  have  in  England  with  some  that  I 
read  of  in  other  countries,  (that  I  may  speak  IVeely,  and  without  offense  to  any 
man,  submitting  myself  herein  also  to  the  judgment  of  those  of  my  profession,) 
r  do  not  know  one  that  is  so  completed  as  (perhaps)  many  might  eeail;  be,  with 
all  necessary  accommodations  and  advantages  to  improve  children  to  what  they 
are  c^Hible  of  in  their  playing  years,  and  wherein  we  evidently  see  how  many 
places  of  education  beyond  the  seas  do  quite  outstrip  us. 

And  therefore  ftom  what  I  have  horetolbre  read  in  Ur.  Mulcaster's  Pt)»itieis 
ameemmg ,i>i^  tratjiing  up  ofchiitbiti,  in  obap.  40,  (which  he  wrote  when  he  had 
been  twenty  years  st^oolmaster  at  Uerchaot  Tailors'  School,  which  was  erected 
la  lost,  being  afterwaids  head  master  of  Paul's  in  1600,)  and  what  I  have  been 
informed  toutdiing  Ur.  Famaby's  improvoment  of  a  private  grammar  schotJ  in 
Goldsmith's  alley,  now  called  New  street,  also  Jewen  street ;  and  what  I  myself 
have  experienced  tor  about  fourteen  years  tof^er  both  in  that  place  and  in 
Lotbbury  Garden,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  it  is  a  matter  very  feasible  to  raise 
many  of  our  grammar  scHiooIs  to  a  br  higher  pitch  of  learning  than  ia  ordinarily 
yet  attained  in  Elngland.    For  where«a  in  moat  of  our  grammar  schools  (as  I 
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bive  noted)  therB  is  bat  ons,  two,  St  three  uahera  beaideB  a  maater,  emplojred  m 
teuhinft  the  iMia  and  Greeli  tongues,  and  soroe  amottaring  or  the  Hebrew, 
together  in  one  room  to  ^  or  esTm  fonns  of  scboUni,  wbo  by  reaaon  of  (he 
BtHae  of  one  another  (not  to  meation  the  dunor  of  cliildren)  aad  the  multipllHtj 
of  their  work,  wllb  seToral  boys  in  each  form,  do  botli  over  dre  themaetTea  and 
many  timea  leave  things  to  the  halveaj  I  oonceive  a  oouiae  maybe  taken  (eapv- 
daUy)  in  citiee,  wid  towns  of  greater  concouree,  to  teadi  a  greet  multitude  of 
Bchokra  (aa  CorderiuB  profceaeth  to  Ikave  taught  five  hundred,  and  I  have  been 
Infortned  that  in  eome  places  beyood  seas,  tweu^-five  hundred  are  taught  in 
one  school)  without  aay  tkoiae,  in  a  pleaaiug  and  profiliog  manner,  and  Id  their 
pb^K  y^eaca,  not  only  the  En^iab,  Latin,  and  Qreek  tongues)  together  with 
tlie  duties  of  pialy  and  dvil  bebavior)  but  also  the  Eastern  and  other  iteedttal 
fureign  languages,  beaidee  fair  wri^^  arithmetic,  music,  and  other  preparatory 
aria  and  sciences  which  are  most  obvious  to  the  senwa,  and  whereof  thor  j^Mingsr 
years  are  very  capable ;  that  tiiereby  they  may  be  fitted  lor  ingenious  trades 
or  lo  prosecute  higher  stadiea  in  the  univeiBities,  and  bo  be  able  (when  th^ 
come  to  roan's  estate)  to  undertake  tbe  dua  management  of  private  or  pubiia 
afialia,  either  at  home  or  in  other  countriea. 

He  that  shall  bnt  consider  tbe  low  ebb  that  learning  was  brought  to  (by 
reason  of  the  Danish  berbarism)  in  England  in  King  Alfred's  days,  who  could 
not  And  a  master  in  all  hia  doatinioos  to  teach  him  the  Latin  tongue,  (which  he 
began  to  learn  at  thirty-six  years  of  age^  having  bc^n  to  read  Bngliah  at 
twelve,  which  hia  elder  brethren,  because  less  studious,  could  not  attain  to)  and 
the  paucity  of  them  that  underalood  Greek  not  much  above  threeecora  yesN 
1^0^  whan  a  sdwlar  {yet  living)  of  thirteen  years  old  from  the  school  was  owned 
as  a  beUer  Grecian  than  moat  of  the  Fellowa  of  tbe  College  to  which  ha  went; 
b*  that,  I  say,  shall  consider  the  Ibrmer  rareneas  of  the  I«tin  and  Greek 
tongues  in  England,  and  now  see  bow  common  they  are  (especially  since  Queen 
Elizabeth's  day^  in  whose  time  more  ecboola  Tuere  built  than  there  were  before 
in  all  her  retdm.)  and  withal  take  notice  what  an  excellent  Improvement  that 
noble  spirited  Ur.  Busby  hath  of  lata  made  at  WeetmiDsler  School,  where  the 
BaiterD  IsDgnagea  are  now  become  SuniUar  to  the  highest  sort  of  Bcholars,  will 
nndoubtedly  think  (as  I  do)  that  our  children  may  be  brought  on  lo  far  mora 
knowledge  of  laoguage  and  things  than  hitherto  Uiey  have  been,  and  that  also 
in  a  more  easy  manner. 

And  fi)raBmnch  as  I  observe  it  as  a  greet  act  of  Gkid's  mercy  towards  hia 
Church,  tha^  in  tills  jangling  age  «f  our^  wherein  too  many  decry  kerning,  ha 
hath  rataed  up  tbe  ^irit  of  some  that  know  better  what  it  Is,  to  endeavor 
heartily  to  advance  it,  I  shall  here  address  my  words  to  auch.  whosoever  they 
are,  but  more  especially  to  tiia  honorstde  and  reverend  trust^  tor  the  mam* 
teoaaoe  of  studenla.  And  as  before  I  have  hinted  somewhat  touchijig  the 
erecting  ot  petty  schools  (whereof  tltere  is  great  need,  eqiecielly)  in  London,  so 
*  I  will  here  presume  (and  I  hope  it  will  prove  no  offense)  to  publish  what  I 
have  oflan  seriously  thought  and  somatimeB  spoken  with  some  men's  appro- 
bMJon,  touching  tbe  moat  convenient  founding  of  a  grammar  sduMl;  that  if  it 
dudl  pleaae  God  to  stir  up  any  man's  spirit  to  perform  so  piona  a  work,  he  m^ 
do  it  'to  the  best  advantage  for  the  improvement  of  piety  and  learning.  For 
when  I  see  in  many  plioea  of  tiiia  land  what  vast  sunw  have  t>een  expended 
(even  of  late)  in  erecting  stalely  houHes  and  fencing  latge  parcels  of  ground  for 
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orcbarda  and  ^rdena  Had  the  like,  and  liow  destitate  for  the  moat  part  tfaey 
stand,  and  remain  witbout  inhabitants,  I  tun  too  apt  to  tbioli  that  Chose  peraona 
vho  have  undergone  bo  great  a  charge  to  so  little  purpose,  would  willingf}'  hxvo 
disbursed  as  much  mone;  upon  a  public  good,  did  thay  but  rig-hUy  know  how 
to  do  it ;  diice  tberebj  their  aame  and  mcmoij  will  be  more  preserved,  espe- 
cially if  the;  have  no  children  or  posterity  of  their  owd  to  provide  lor. 

But  to  return  to  the  contrivance  of  a  Bcboal,  which  is  to  be  in  maiiy  Uiiugs 
(as  1  have  mentioned)  above  the  ordinary  way  of  «4iooliQg,  yet  gradually  dis- 
tant ftom  Bnd  subordinate  to  university  colleges,  which  vrould  thence  also  take 
a  further  rise  towards  perfection  in  all  kinds  of  study  and  action.  For  tbe  better 
ground«l  a  scholar  is  in  tbe  principles  of  nsellil  matters  when  he  comes  to  the 
university,  the  greater  progress  he  will  made  there  in  their  supetstnictares, 
which  require  more  search  and  meditation;  so  that  at  last  be  will  be  able  to 
discover  many  particulars  which  have  not  yet  been  found  out  by  olhera,  who 
(perhaps)  bave  not  gone  so  ralioDslIy  to  work  as  ho  may  do,  having  obtained 
tbe  whole  encyclopedia  of  learning  to  help  him  in  all  sorts  of  books. 

Such  a  school  then  te  may  bo  fit  for  the  education  of  all  sorts  of  children  (for 
we  have  seen  the  very  poorest  come  to  dignities  of  preihrment  fay  beins 
learned,)  sliould  be  utuated  in  a'  city  or  town  of  great  coocourse  and  trading, 
whoee  iDhabitanta  are  generally  addicted  and  suffldently  accommodated  to  en- 
tertain tobters,  and  are  unanimously  well  a&eoted  towards  piety,  learning  and 
virtue.  The  place  should  be  healthfiilly  and  pleasantly  seated  in  a  plentiful 
country,  where  the  ways  ou  all  sides  are  most  commonly  fair,  and  couvenient 
passage  is  to  be  had  fhim  remoter  parta  botli  by  land  and  by  water. 

Tbe  Hcbool-liouge  should  be  a  large  and  stately  building,  placed  by  itaelf 
about  the  middle  of  the  outside  of  a  town,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  church  and 
not  far  from  tlie  flelds,  where  it  may  stand  in  a  good  air  and  be  free  from  all 
annoyances.  It  should  have  a  large  piece  of  ground  adjoioiug  to  it,  which 
should  be  divided  into  a  paved  court  to  go  round  about  the  school,  a  fair 
orchard  and  garden,  with  walks  and  arbors,  and  a  apacioua  green  dose  for 
scholars'  recreations ;  and  to  abetter  the  scholara  against  rainy  weather,  and 
tliat  (hey  may  not  injure  the  ei;bool  in  times  of  play,  it  were  good  if  some  part 
of  the  court  were  shedded  or  cloistered  over. 

This  school-house  should  be  built  three  stories  bigh,  whereof  tbe  middlemost, 
for  more  freedom  of  llio  air,  should  be  the  highest  abovebead,  and  so  spacious 
that  it  may  contain  (at  least)  five  hundred  scholara  together,  witbout  thronging 
one  another.  It  Bhould  bo  so  contrived  with  folding  doors  made  betwixt  ever;^ 
fbrm,  as  that  apoo,  occasioQ  it  may  be  all  laid  open  into  one  room,  or  parted 
into  six,  [or  miue  privacy  of  bearing  every  form  without  noise  or  hindrance  one 
of  another.  There  should  be  seats  made  in  the  school,  with  desks  before  them, 
whereon  every  scholar  may  write  and  lay  bis  book,  and  these  should  be  ea 
placed  tiiat  a  good  apaoe  may  be  led  in  the  middle  of  the  scdiool,  so  that  sii: 
men  abreast  may  walk  up  and  down  Ihim  form  to  form.  Tbe  ushers'  pewa  • 
should  be  set  at  the  head  ends  of  every  torm,  so  that  ttiey  may  beet  see  and 
bear  every  particular  boy.  And  the  master's  chair  should  be  so  raised  at  ths 
upper  end  of  the  school  that  he  may  be  able  to  have  every  scholar  in  bis  eye, 
and  to  be  beA>l  of  alt  when  be  bath  occasion  to  give  any  common  charge  or 
fnatniction.  There  may  be  shelves  made  round  abont  the  school,  and  boxes  for 
every  scholar  to  put  bis  books  in,  and  pins  whereon  they  may  bang  their  hats. 
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w>  thftt  they  be  not  trodden  (as  h  oaaal]  under  taet.  Likewise  every  (brm 
should  bave  k  repoeitoi;  near  anto  it,  wherein  to  hij  auch  Hubaidtazy  books  aa 
are  meat  proper  for  its  ose.  The  lowest  stoiy  may  be  divided  into  several 
rooms,  proportioned  accortUcg  to  the  oaea  for  which  they  are  intended,  whereof 
one  should  be  for  a  wriUng  acbool,  another  for  such  languagee  as  are  to  be 
taught  at  spsre  houra;  and  a  third  ae  a  petty  school  Ibr  such  children  is  cannot 
read  English  perrectly,  and  are  intended  for  the  grammar  scbooL  A  roorth 
room  may  be  reserved  for  laying  in  wood  and  coaUi  and  the  rest  made  use  oT 
ibr  ushers  or  scholars  to  lodge  hi,  or  the  like  occaaioD,  as  Oie  master  shall  think 
beet  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  Airtberance  of  his  schooL  Id  the  uppermost  storj 
there  should  I>e  a  fiur,  {deasant  gallery  wherein  to  hang  maps  and  set  globei^ 
and  to  lay  up  audi  rarities  as  can  be  gotten  in  presses  or  drawers,  that  the 
scholars  may  know  them.  There  shonld  likewise  be  a  place  provided  (br  a 
school  library,  and  the  rest  may  be  made  use  of  as  lodging  rooms  for  ushers  and 
ooholars.  But  the  whole  ikbric  should  be  so  contrived  that  there  may  be  suffl- 
dwit  lights  and  diimueya  to  every  Ibrm  and  room.  As  for  a  house  of  office,  it 
sbonld  be  made  a  good  distance  from  the  close,  where  it  may  he  moat  out  of 
aight  and  leaat  olTeiisive. 

Hie  master's  dwelling-house  ahould  be  uigh  the  school,  and  should  contain  in 
it  all  aorta  of  tooms  convenient  for  entertainment  and  lodgii^  and  necessary 
offlces  that  pertain  to  a  greet  family.  It  should  have  a  haDdsome  court  befbre 
it  and  a  large  yaid  behind  it,  with  an  orchard  and  garden,  and  aome  incloaure 
of  pasture  ground.  And  there  should  be  two  or  three  rooms  made  a  little 
remote  from  the  dwelling-house,  to  wliicfa  scholars  may  be  removed  and  kept 
apart,  in  case  they  be  mA,  and  have  somebody  there  to  look  to  them. 

Now  that  every  scholar  may  lie  improved  to  the  utmost  of  what  he  is  capable, 
the  whole  grammar  acbool  shotild  be  divided  into  six  fbnna,  and  those  placed 
orderiy  In  one  ^XIID,  whicb  {as  I  have  described]  may  be  so  divided  into  six  that 
the  noise  of  one  Ibrm  may  not  at  all  disturb  or  hinder  another.  There  should 
also  be  six  able  osbers,  Ibr  every  particular  form  one,  whose  work  it  abould  be 
to  teach  the  scholars  according  to  the  method  appointed  by  the  master,  and 
(that  every  one  may  profit  in  what  he  leameth)  to  be  sore  to  have  respect  to  the 
weakest,  and  afford  tbem  tbe  most  help. 

The  master  ^ould  not  be  tied  (as  Is  ordinary)  to  a  double  work,  both  to  teach 
a  main  part  of  the  school  bimsell^  and  to  have  the  inflection  and  government 
over  all;  but  his  chief  csre  should  be  (and  it  will  be  businosa  enough  for  one) 
to  prescribe  tasks  and  to  examine  the  scholars  in  every  fbnn,  how  ttiey  proQt, 
and  to  see  that  all  exercises  are  duly  performed  and  good  order  constantly  ob- 
served, and  that  eveiy  nsher  is  dexterous  and  diligent  in  bis  charge,  and  modr 
erate  in  executing  such  oorrection  as  is  necessary  at  any  time  to  be  inflicted  Ibr 
vicions  enormities,  but  seldom  or  never  for  errors  committed  at  their  boake. 

As  for  the  malntenaDce  oT  such  a  school,  it  should  be  so  liberal  that  both 
master  and  nahers  may  think  their  places  to  be  preferment  sufficient,  and  not 
be  fbrced  to  hxik  for  fhrtber  elsewhere,  or  to  direct  their  spare  boma'  studies 
towards  other  callings.  It  were  to  be  wished  therefore  that  a  constant  aalaiy 
or(at  least)  1001.  per  annom  might  be  allowed  to  the  master,  and  30L,  401,  fiCU:, 
601.,  701.,  SOL  per  annum  to  bis  alx  usbera  The  raising  of  which  msintensnoa^ 
(io  nse  Ur.  Uulcaster's  words)  ss  it  will  require  a  gtxid  mind  and  no  mean 
pone,  10  it  needs  neither  the  conference  of  a  country  nor  yet  tbe  reroDiie  of  a 
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Bomaii  emperor.  Be^dea,  the  master  fbrblaaacoarag^meiitibaiddluTalibMtjr 
(omake  wliMbenefltfaecaubjIabliDg-instnuigani  and  ererrous  of  the  abler 
Boct  at  inliabitaDU  in  tlie  town  ibould  p«;  him  (at  least)  IDi.  per  quarter  tbr  a 
can's  taaching,  but  all  the  poorer  childi«Q  ahoold  be  tan^t  gratis^  on  eondilioa 
that  thej  besent  coustantljto  the  sdiocd,  aod  that  their  paiBDts  do  enge^that 
Ibey  shall  keep  good  order  and  be  deanlj-  and  neu  in  tJteit  apparel,  tliat  tbej 
mif  not  sewn  to  disgrace  their  (hllom  or  to  be  diadaioed  bj  tbem  ibr  their 

It  would  withal  be  a  great  encoaragement  to  this  poorer  sort  of  diildreo  to 
leun,  if  some  whom  God  bath  enriohed  wiLh  more  tbau  enoagh  would  Epend 
the  ix^ererogalion  of  their  wealth  (aa  Ur.  Mulcasler  terms  it,)  in  affocdiug  ex- 
hibitions of  81  or  102,  per  annum  towards  keeping  them  at  tba  Bcho<d,  or  aeud- 
ing  them  abroad,  aa  thej  are  fit,  lo  trwleB  or  uoiversitiea.  They  that  go  tbitb«r 
•bould  have  larger  exhibitions  allowed  them,  upon  condition  that  the;  emploj' 
iDore  time  than  others  in  the  studj  of  tongues  and  critical  learoing,  for  the  pro~ 
inoting  whereof  I  shall  only  propound  Ur.  Mulcaater's  queation  in  his  own 
words,  which  am  tiiese :  "  If  there  were  one  college  where  nothing  ibould  be 
proteased  but  luiguages  only,  (as  there  are  some  people  who  will  proceed  no 
fiirther)  to  serve  the  realm  abroad  and  studies  in  the  aniTtfrity,  in  tiiat  point 
excellently  and  absolutel;  were  it  not  oonvenient  7  n^,  were  it  not  most  profit- 
able," ic  As  Tot  witat  he  writes  further,  (m  cbap-  *1  of  his  Anliom)  touching 
the  diviaiao  of  colleges  by  professions  and  GkuIImb;  and  Ur.  John  Drnry  batli 
lately  published  (in  hia  St/ormed  School  and  bis  Si^pkvimt  thereto)  concerning 
the  bringing  together  into  oae  sodety  such  aa  are  able  to  exerciso  IheiDBelTea 
in  any  or  all  kioda  of  etudiet^  that  by  Uieir  mutual  association,  cocnmunicatioil, 
and  assistUDCO  in  reading,  meditating,  end  confeuing  about  profitable  matlei^ 
they  may  not  only  profit  tbeir  own  abilities,  but  advaDCe  the  aupsraliuctures  «f 
all  learning  to  that  perfection  which  by  auch  means  ia  attainabte;  1  refer  the 
more  judicioua  to  their  books,  and  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  these  tliat 
endeavor  to  promote  school-taachiuft  whether  such  a  school  aa  I  have  now 
delineated  would  not  be  of  great  concernment  to  the  ohurtdi  and  commonwealth, 
whareout  lo  pick  more  able  schoolmasters  that  by  degrees  ham  been  exerdaed 
in  teaching  all  sorts  of  Bcholara  ibr  (at  least)  seven  years  together,  thaq  many 
men  that  Lave  scarce  saluted  or  are  newly  coma  from  the  universities  can  sud- 
donly  prove  to  be.  For  I  think  it  one  tiling  to  be  a  good  achoolmaster,  and 
snother  thing  to  be  a  good  Bcholar,  though  the  fhnuer  can  not  well  do  bis  daty 
as  he  ought  except  he  be  also  the  latter. 

I  miglit  bere  bewail  the  unhappy  divertment  of  Jesos  CoUege  in  Botherham, 
in  wbicb  town  one  Thomas  Scot,  aliai  Bolheilism,  (a  poor  boy  in  Ecclesfleld 
Fanab)  having  h»d  his  education,  and  being  advanced  to  the  Archbiataopric  of 
York,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  did  oat  of  love  to  his  ooonUry  and 
gratitude  to  the  town,  erect  a  college  as  a  school,  br  a  proTost,  who  was  to  be 
a  divine,  and  to  pi«acb  at  Eccleafleld,  lAxton,  and  other  place*,  (where  th« 
ooUoge  demesnes  lay;)  and  three  fblktws,  whereof  one  was  to  teach  grammar, 
another  music,  and  the  third  writing ;  beoideB  a  number  of  scholai^  for  some  of 
whom  he  also  provided  Fellowships  in  Lincoln  College,  in  Oxford.  But  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Kighth,  Uie  Eari  of  Shrewsbury  (who,  bb  I  have  heard,  waa 
the  first  lord  tliat  gave  hia  vote  for  the  demolishing  of  abbeys)  having  obtained 
Boughford  Abbey  in  KotUnghamshue,  (to  Uie  Prior  whereof  the  lordship  of  tiie 
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town  of  Botherttam  bdonged)  took  advantage  alao  to  sweep  awaj'  tbe  revennM 
of  Botberham  Collie,  (which,  accorditig  to  a  rental  tbat  I  have  Been,  amotuited 
(O  about  20(HU  per  aaaum)  and  after  a  while  (having  ingratiated  himself  with 
tome  townsmen  and  gentlemen  thereaboat  bj  erecting  a  oockptt,)  be  removed 
the  school  out  of  the  college  into  a  eonj  house  beibie  the  gate,  leaving  it  d» 
titote  of  any  allowance^  till  Itr.  Weet  (wbo  wrote  tbo  Preadaiia)  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Kliatl»eLh,  (and  whan  Ur.  Soell  waa  scboolmagter,)  obtained  ■  jeari^ 
lalary  of  tan  pounds  per  annum,  which  ia  since  paid  out  of  tbe  Exchequer,  by 
tbe  aoditor  of  accounla.  I  rememlier  liow  oAen  and  eamutl;  Ur.  Franda 
Weal,  who  bad  been  clerk  to  bia  nnda,  would  declidm  againat  the  injur;  done 
to  that  school,  which  indeed  (■■  be  said)  ought  atill  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
ooUege,  and  bow  when  I  was  a  schoolmaater  there,  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  the 
foundation,  and  showed  me  some  rentala  of  land^  and  told  me  where  many 
deeds  and  evidences  belon^ug  tbereonto  ware  then  concealed,  and  other  re- 
markable passages,  which  he  was  loth  to  have  buried  in  silence. 

But  I  only  aunitioit  thus  mucb  toucbiag  that  worthy  foundatioii,  to  show  how 
charitably  some  men  have  been  addiolad  to  cherish  the  roots  of  learning,  and 
how  covetoualy  others  have  Ijoen  bont  to  destroy  tbe  whole  body  of  it,  even  in 
fonner  agea.  And  I  hope  none  will  be  discouraged  Ihim  pious  uodertaklng^ 
for  fear  lest  hia  benevolence  should  in  these  or  after  limes  be  perverted,  when 
be  ooiisidereth  that  Ood  looketh  upon  the  aiocwity  of  his  ends,  and  will  accord- 
lagly  reward  lum,  though  what  he  rehg^usly  intended  may  unhapfuly  be 
abused  by  otheis,  contrary  to  his  mind. 

I  tfuJl  now,  to  end  this  chapter,  recila  some  remarkable  panages  of  Hr.  Mul- 
oaster'a  outof  hiai^wilunM  (ch.  40,)  which  I  leave  to  the  coneideratJon  of  others 
to  (biok  bow  lar  tbey  concur  with  what  I  have  said,  as  well  concerning  the 
Ibuudation  of  a  petty  aa  of  a  grammar  school. 

"If  any  well  disposed  wealthy  mai^  Sx  tbe  honor  that  he  beareUi  to  the 
mnithered  mlant^  (as  all  our  erections  have  soma  respect  that  way)  would  be^n 
soma  building  even  for  the  little  young  ones  which  were  no  increase  to  schooli^ 
but  a  help  to  tite  elementary  degree,  tbe;  all  would  pray  lor  him,  and  lie  him- 
self should  be  bound  to  tbe  memory  of  tbe  young  inQints  which  put  him  in 
remembrance  of  so  f  irtnous  an  act 

"The  opponunity  of  the  place,  and  the  commodity  of  able  traineiB,  whereof  a 
sniaU  time  irill  bring  forth  a  great  many,  will  draw  many  on,  and  procure  good 
exhibiton  to  have  tbe  thing  go  forward. 

."  I  could  wish  we  had  fewer  schools,  so  they  were  more  sufBden^  and  that 
Qpon  oomaderatlon  of  the  moat  convenient  aeala  for  tbe  counties  and  sbirc^ 
there  were  uuny  pnt  together,  to  make  some  fow  good. 

"The  use  of  under-tcacheia  ■■  not  as  we  now  practice  it  in -schools,  where 
indeed  ushen  be  masters  of  themselves,  bat  to  aasiBt  tbe  master  io  the  easier 
poiDta  of  bis  charge,  wtio  ought  to  have  all  under  his  own  teaching  for  tbe  chief 
pointy  and  the  same  under  the  udier's  for  the  more  naoal  and  easy." 

IL — noa  the  Ittaler  lAouU  nucintaiti  hit  au&aril}/  amonffsl  ha  Scholars, 

Anthority  Is  tbe  true  mother  of  all  duo  order,  whlth  the  master  most  be 

careful  in  everything  to  maintain,  otherwise  be  may  command  what  be  plaaseth, 

but  withal  he  must  give  tbe  scholars  liberty  to  do  what  they  list    Which  what 

an  horrible  conSiaon  in  their  places,  what  insufferable  neglect  of  their  tasks, 
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wbat  vuruliQeis  in  point  of  behavior,  wtiat  perpetual  torment  to  G\e  peiniul 
muter  and  hie  uaber^  and  what  unaToidable  disgrace  it  biiugetb  upon  a  school, 
let  ^enl  that  are  actors  or  epectalors  thereor  give  teetimonj.  That  therc(brs  the 
raoBter  aaj  have  all  bis  lawful  commands  put  in  execution  with  due  alacritj, 
and  Lta  decent  orders  diligentlj  observed,  I  conceive  itrequisitA  that, 

1.  He  be  sure  in  all  tbinga  to  behave  as  a  master  over  himsetf;  not  onlj  b^ 
reftajuing  Ihxn  those  eaormitiea  and  grosser  faults  wbich  maf  render  him  Kan- 
dalouB  to  every  oiie,  but  checking  his  owd  passions,  eapeciall;  that  of  anger; 
and  if  at  any  &oe  he  seem  to  have  cause  to  be  provoked  to  it,  end  feel  it  to 
come  too  Wolentl;  upon  bim,  let  him  rather  walk  aside  awhile  oat  of  the  school 
to  divert  it,  than  exfHieaB  it  openly  amongst  his  scholan  bj  nnseemly  words  <v 
gestoree.  He  should  indeed  endeavor  to  behave  hiiDBelf  nnbUmablj  in  aU 
Christian-like  conversation  b^ore  all  men,  but  so  amongst  bia  scholara  that  tbey 
may  have  much  wber«in  to  imitate  him,  but  nothing  whereb;  to  disgrace  hiai. 
And  towarda  his  neighbors  his  affability  should  be  such  as  to  win  their  love  and 
reapect,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  at  all  timee  to  countenance  the  master's 
well-doing,  and  to  vindicate  ^e  credit  of  him  and  his  school  wh«a  Uiey  bear  it 
unjustly  traduced. 

2.  When  bo  commands  or  forbids  any  thing  to  be  done,  he  should  ac()uaiut 
hia  sctiolars  with  the  end  intended,  and  the  beoeGts  or  inconveniences  which 
attend  Buch  or  suoh  a  couraa  For  children  have  so  much  use  ofreaeon  as  to 
delight  to  bear  perauadve  arguments  of  reason,  tha<^  the  declivity  of  coinjpt 
nature  makes  that  they  do  not  much  mind  them,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  a  rod 
0>r  doing  amiss.  Yet  eometimce  it  may  be  best  to  say  only,  "Do  this,"  <v  "do 
it  not,"  where  yon  think  it  of  no  concemmeBt  to  them  to  know  the  reason,  and 
would  make  trial  of  their  readiness  to  obey,  irithout  asking  why  or  wherefore. 

3.  Que  main  way  to  bring  scholars  to  a  lovii^  and  awfill  respect  of  their 
master,  is  for  bim  to  show  himself  at  all  limes  cbeerflil  and  pteeiung  towards 
them,  and  unwilling  to  punish  them  tor  eveiy  error,  but  withal  to  cany  bo  cloeo 
an  eye  upon  all  their  behavior,  that  ho  can  tell  them  privately,  betwixt 
himaelf  and  them  alone,  of  many  bulcs  they  commit  when  they  think  he  knows 
nothing,  and  let  Uiem  see  bow  he  dare  correct  them  for  tho  like  oSensea  when 
they  presume  to  commit  them  again,  and  espeddly  if  they  behave  themselvea 
stubbornly  before  their  fbUows.  Tet  to  win  a  boy  of  a  more  stubborn  spirit,  it 
is  better  sometimes  to  fbrbeaf  blows,  when  you  have  bim  submit  to  che  rod, 
than  to  puoiah  him  so  Gh'  a  bulc  as  to  make  him  hate  jou,  end  out  of  a  despite 
to  you  to  do  the  like  or  a  worse  miFchief.  And  when  anygenenl  misdemeanor 
is  oommitted,  the  master  should  show  himself  importitd  towards  aU,  soaswdier 
fa>  pardon  or  punish  alL  But  in  inflicting  puoishments,  as  he  should  let  doqo 
escapst  so  he  sboold  let  tbe  most  untoward  fee!  the  moat  smart ;  but  bewaro 
that  he  deal  not  rigorously,  much  lees  cruelly  with  any ;  fbr  that  will  cause  an 
utter  didike  in  all  the  scliolers  towards  tbe  master,  fearing  he  will  deal  bo  witti 
them  in  case  they  so  offbnd,  and  thinking  it  to  be  no  argument  of  love  wbers 
Beverly  of  correction  ia  naed. 

4.  But  nothing  work^  more  upon  good-natured  children  than  frequent  eo- 
couragements  and  commendations  for  well-doing;  and  therefore  when  any  task 
is  performed  or  order  observed  acix>rding  to  his  mind,  the  master  should  com- 
mend all  Ills  scholars,  but  especially  tbe  most  observant,  and  enoourage  tbe 
weak  and  timoroni^  and  admonish  the  most  perverse  amongst  them  to  go  on  in 
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imitating  their  ezampie,  in  hopes  of  Snding  as  much  favor  at  his  hands  aa  thef 
Ke  them  lo  hare. 

Gi  In  some  places  a  master  is  apt  to  be  moleeted  with  the  reproachlhrclumora 
of  the  meaner  eort  of  people,  who  can  sot  (for  tlie  most  part)  endure  to  have 
their  children  eorracted,  be  the  bult  never  so  heinous,  hut  present)]'  the;  must 
come  to  the  adiool  to  brave  it  out  with  him ;  which  if  thej  do,  the  master 
should  there  in  a  calm  manner  admonish  them  before  all  his  scholars  to  ceaso 
their  clamor,  and  to  consider  how  laah  they  are  to  Interrupt  his  boaineBs,  and  lo 
blame  him  for  doing  that  du^  with  which  be  ia  intrusted  by  tbeiDselves,  and 
others  their  betters.  But  if  they  go  about  to  raia*  acandaloua  reports  apon  him, 
ha  may  do  well  to  get  two  or  three  judicious  ueigbbors  to  examine  the  matter, 
and  to  rebuke  the  parties  for  makiug  so  mnch  ado  upon  httle  or  no  occasion. 
Thus  we  stiall  see  scholaia  abundantly  more  to  respect  the  master  when  tliey  know 
how  grossly  he  is  apt  to  be  wronged  by  Incooaiderale  persons,  and  that  wise  men 
are  ready  to  vindicate  hia  cauae.  Whereas  if  they  once  see  their  master  liable 
to  erery  body's  censure^  and  no  nmn  take  his  part  whatever  ia  said  of  him,  the/ 
themaelves  will  not  care  what  talea  they  make  to  bia  utter  ditgrace  or  ruin ; 
especially  if  he  bare  been  any  whit  harsh  towards  them,  and  tbey  be  deeirona 
to  ootalip  the  reins  of  his  teaching  and  govemmenL 

in.— (yScAootKinM.     Of  Schelan  going  forlh  from  dvs  S^ioi^  andi^Ptay- 

Though  in  many  schools  I  observe  aix  o'clock  \a  the  morning  to  be  the  honi 
for  children  to  be  last  at  their  books,  yet  in  most,  seven  is  the  constant  tim^ 
both  in  winter  end  summer,  agalKt  wliich  hour  it  ia  St  that  every  scholar 
ahonid  be  ready  at  the  achool.  And  all  they  that  come  before  aeven  riiould  be 
permitted  to  play  about  the  school  till  the  clock  strike,  on  condition  that  they 
OBQ  say  their  parts  at  the  master's  coming  in ;  else  they  are  not  to  play  at  all, 
but  to  settle  lo  thmr  books  as  soon  as  they  come. 

Bat  here  the  master  is  to  take  heed  that  he  bo  neither  too  rigorous  with  thoee 
of  weaker  age  or  oonstitution  fbr  comii^  somewhat  tardy,  nor  indulgent  toward 
those  who  Uirough  manifest  aloth  and  fVequent  loitering,  neglect  tlie  hour.  For 
In  the  one  it  will  breed  a  daily  timorousnes^  and  in  tlie  other  it  will  make  way 
to  licoitioiBneM;  and  on  the  one  aide  parents  will  damor,  on  the  other  side 
the  sduxd  will  receive  di^race.  However,  it  ia  best  to  be  as  strict  as  posEibly 
may  be,  in  seeing  that  every  scholar  come  at  the  Jiurt  hour,  and  to  note  it  as  a 
pnoiahable  Qiult  in  Mm  that  cometh  latc^  except  be  bring  a  note  of  excuse  ftom 
his  parent's  or  host's  hand,  and  a  promise  withal  that  be  shall  not  often  oifend 
in  that  kind. 

It  is  not  amin  fbr  every  scholar  in  every  form  to  put  down  his  name  in  a  book 
(kept  common  fbr  that  purpose)  so  soon  as  he  comes  to  achool  every  day,  that  it 
may  be  npoo  record  whether  he  used  to  oome  with  the  foremost  or  the  hindmost 
and  bow  often  he  was  abaent  (torn  the  school;  hlcewise  every  scholar's  name 
■boald  be  called  over  aooording  to  the  bill  every  fichool  hour,  and  they  thnt  are 
preaant  ^ould  answer  for  thefflselves  by  saying  adimn,  and  bis  next  fellow 
dtonld  gire  notice  of  him  that  is  absent  by  saying  abMt 

The  comEnon  time  of  dismiasing  scholars  from  school  in  the  forenoon  is  eleven 
c'doci  every  day,  and  in  the  afternoon,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
llvs  o'dock,  but  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  lour;  and  on  Thuisdaya,  three.    Touch- 
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log  which,  care  .should  be  taken  that  the  ta^ks  of  every  form  maybe  Mij 
dispatched  mther  a  little  berure  those  boars  tban  after;  that  then  the  schotara 
which  ialeod  writing  or  oiphering,  or  the  like,  may  go  to  the  writing  dchooL  as 
they  yet  use  to  do  about  London.  Neilher  would  1  have  the  Bcholara  to  be  in 
precisely  observant  or  Che  clock  as  just  upon  llie  Srst  stroke  of  it  to  rush  oat  of 
the  school;  but  notice  being  ^ven  to  the  master  that  it  is  stricken,  and  he 
having  given  the  word  for  dismissing  the  school,  all  the  scliolars  should  come 
one  by  one  orderly  oat  of  their  seats  according  to  their  foniis  (the  lowest  be- 
ginning Brst,  because  tbey  are  commonly  next  the  door,)  and  salute  hiio  with 
their  bats  in  their  hands,  odiTbo  quietly  depart  out  of  the  school  without  thrust- 
ing, or  striving  one  to  get  out  beibre  another.  It  were  good  If  there  were  hoar- 
glasses  ia  the  school,  to  give  notice  bow  the  lime  goea  on. 

And  for  their  readily  goiag  home,  or  to  the  writing  school,  there  ahontd  be 
private  monitors  appointed  to  Inlbrm  the  master,  so  soon  m  they  retani  to  the 
school  again,  who  they  are  that  neglected  their  duty  therein. 

That  space  of  intemlsidoQ,  about  nine  and  three  o'ctoclr,  wbldi  la  used  at 
'Westminster  tScbod  and  some  others,  aod  <s  so  much  commended  by  Ur.  Brins- 
ley  (chap.  33  of  his  Grammar  SehooQ  can  not  so  well  be  obeerved,  nor  ia  it  so 
requisite  in  those  schools  in  which  scboUra  meet  not  till  seven  in  the  morning; 
lor  the  variety  of  their  several  tasks  will  tak«  »way  that  t«diousoesa  that  leams 
to  occur  by  the  length  of  time,  and  thoee  subsidiary  books  provided  for  the 
lower  forms  will  prevent  the  over-toiling  of  themselves  by  their  present  work. 
And  that  Uioee  disorders  which  usually  befkll  in  scholani  running  forth  in 
school-time  may  be  somewhat  remedied,  this  or  the  like  course  may  be  taken : 

1.  Let  it  not  be  lawfUl  lor  above  one  boy  in  twenty  to  go  forth  at  once ;  and 
at  his  going  forth,  let  eveiy  one  come  to  the  master,  or  that  usher  to  whom 
cliai^  he  belongs,  and  in  hia  bearing  repeat  fbur  or  rax  vocabulas  or  phrasM 
which  he  hath  not  said  befbre,  and  then  lay  down  his  book,  with  his  name  wttt^ 
ten  in  it  in  a  place  B;^>oiiited  within  the  maalcr's  view,  so  that  it  may  be  known 
at  once  boUi  how  many  and  who  are  out  of  doors,  and  how  long  they  tarry 
abroad.  At  their  coming  in,  they  shonid  again  repeat  the  like  number  of  vo- 
cabulas  and  phrases  as  Chey  did  at  their  going  fbrtb. 

The  master  would  do  well  now  and  then  to  send  a  private  spy,  who  nay 
truly  observe  and  certify  him  how  every  tcbolar  spendeth  his  time  abroad,  and 
if  any  be  found  to  go  forth  upon  no  occasion  or  to  trtiaut  It  without  doon^  let 
hhn  be  cenaured  or  reproved  according  to  his  demerits. 

a.  The  granUng  of  a  ^yday  is  to  be  relbrred  wholly  to  the  discretion  of 
the  master,  who  must  in  this  be  as  ffearftl  to  worii  bis  scholars'  hiudranM 
and  the  school's  discredit,  aa  willing  by  snch  a  courtesy  to  gratilV  his  deaenrinf 
tKends ;  who,  if  tliey  be  any  whit  reasonable,  will  be  easily  satisSed  with  a  Just 
excuse  of  denial ;  but  if  they  be  unreasonably  importunate,  they  ought  to  b« 
served  with  as  unreasonable  a  nay-say;  bo  that  playdays  should  be  rsr^ 
granted,  except  to  such  as  may  seem  to  claim  more  then  ordinary  interest  in 
the  sdiool,  end  to  wbnm  the  master  is  bound  to  show  bis  due  Kepeets,  mpe- 
elatly  befbre  his  scholara. 

In  places  of  great  resor^  and  where  often  solicitation  is  made  fbr  play  (espfr 
dally  by  mothers  who  come  to  visit  their  children  which  »n  tabled  at  school,) 
it  were  good  that  a  portion  of  an  afternoon  were  designed  constantly  befbte- 
hand,  on  whldi  ^n  case  any  suit  ^oald  be  made)  the  schdats  might  have  !e«n 
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topti^;  bntifnol,  Outtb^be  IhM  to  their  boohs.  Tet  if  tberebath  not  h 
^pdaf  baen  granted,  nor  «  holTda^  fntorrened  for  aoine  weeks  together,  ttte 
mailer  maj  or  bimulT  propoaiid  to  his  scbolara  that  in  case  the;  perlbrm  all 
lliair  taabs  Ter^  yrfU  and  orderlj,  so  aa  to  diapaloh  Uimi  by  such  an  boor  on 
wub  •  daf,  thej  ihall  play  the  lemaiDder  thereof  and  then  (as  at  other  Uomb' 
■lao  when  a  plajdar  Ii  brteoded)  one  of  the  upper  fbrm  (at  leaal)  should  make 
a  peUtioning  oration  to  the  master  or  them  that  come  to  crave  play ;  and  an- 
other, a  congratulatory  speech,  after  leaT«  is  obtuned. 

Where  both  ThiOMlaTa  and  Satuidayi  in  the  afleraoon  are  half  hdydays,  I 
think  Tne«larti  tbe  fltteet  on  irhieh  to  grant  play;  in  otiier  places,  Thursdays 
may  aeena  the  beat.  Bat  ttiia  I  leave  to  the  dkeretkm  of  tiw  master,  who 
knoweth  what  is  moat  cooTenient  Ibr  bis  own  sobool. 

Wow  in  granting  a  [riafday  these  directionB  may  be  nseftil: 

1.  Thai  then  be  oerer  more  Uian  one  playday  granted  in  one  week,  and  that 
only  when  tbrae  ia  no  holjday  in  that  -tibA,  and  iri>en  the  weather  aim  la 
elear  and  open,  and  the  gnniid  Hnewlut  dry. 

1.  That  DO  [day  be  ginated  till  one  o'doc*  (at  the  loimest)  when  all  tlie 
idiolars  are  mat  and  oratfona  iiare  been  eatd. 

3.  That  all  tlie  aobokm  be  (bnaisBed  orderly  Into  loma  doae  (or  other  place 
appointed  for  such  a  parpoee)  near  the  ei^io(^  where  they  may  play  togeibar, 
and  OH  aodi  hoouA  and  bannleM  Tecreationa  aa  may  moderately  oKerdae  tbwr 
bo^ea  and  not  at  all  endanger  tbor  health. 

And  beoanse  soma  bsya  are  apt  to  sneak  homc^  or  straggle  tnm  flte  reet  at 
their  feUows  out  of  the  bdonda  prescribed  them  la  flay  in,  jou  may  do  well  to 
(tre  order  ts  Imn  that  hath  Um  tall  of  all  the  name^  to  call  it  orer  at  any  time 
•Md  tbdr  apor^  and  to  take  DoUoe  of  all  eaeit  m  hare  abeented  thmnaalTO^ 
■■d  to  give  yon  an  aceonot  of  titem  when  tb^  return  into  the  scbool,  whidi 
Ifconld  be  upon  jriajd^i  befbre  flra  o'dodi,  that  they  may  bleaa  Qod  fa  his 
prtnid^t  hand  orer  them  that  day,  and  so  go  borne.  And  that  the  matter  muf 
•omalimea  m«  into  various  diapadtioH  c^  cMdren,  whioh  doth  ftedy  disovTec 
itaalf  by  their  company  and  behavior  at  jday,  be  may  now  and  thMi  lake  oeea- 
■ioa  to  walk  at  a  dtatancs  (Vom  Uiem,  or  (ifhe  oomanDftm)  toatandoot^thair 
flight,  BO  Hiat  be  may  behold  them  in  the  throng  of  their  recreatiocia  aad  otaaarTe 
their  gustuiwa  and  yrerim,  wUdi  if  in  any  thing  they  be  not  aa  becomMfa  Ihet^ 
hs  may  tftenrardi  admoniA  then  h>  prirate  to  behare  or  qwak  otherwiaa. 

But  an  especial  eve  moslba  tafcenandadiargeaoocvdii^iytrfteitgivMi,  that 
yoqr  sehelars  do  at  no  time  [^  with  any  but  their  own  adioei-MlowB  or  other 
tDgenoonB  ohfUraa  about  boBi«^  whidi  tbeir  parent  or  friend  know,  aad  wbem 
Utaj  we  wUUng  shoidd  be  acfaalttad  Into  tbdr  ooBpany;  fbr  bevdes  the  eril 
wUnh  may  be  eoMntated  hj  laanlBg  ooimpt  diaconrse  and  imilatiag  then  In 
■Miy  iliresRi  tOTH^  boyi  that  are  OBder  little  or  no  eommaDd  wtU  be  very  aul;t}>ot 
to  hvabble  and  %fat  With  BOhobv^  and  tbe  rather  beoavae  they  know  the  maMer 
wlB  not  aBew  Ua  sohdna  at  all  to  qnanel,  oadif  th«ycan  do  themaHy  malm 
Ihey  will  attempt  i^  that  the  mastermsy  have  occasion  to  call  them  to  aoGOunt 
At  ib  So  perrataa  ia  oar  onropt  nature  (eqwciaUy)  whara  aduaOion  hath  no 
nray. 

17. — OfAdmiuioiKtfSdutlart;  of  EHediim  of  Foma;  anFo/aclioJar^  ordtrlu 
tttlmg  mid  itrntaner  in  Ottlr  *eai»  vlitn  Utey  art  at  tchotl, 

L  Ho  diOdren  ahould  (as  I  have  formeriy  said)  be  admitted  into  a  grammar 
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school  but  such  is  can  readil/  read  Eogliah  and  write  a  legible  hsnd,  or  at  leaA 
be  williog  to  learn  to  write,  and  to  proceed  in  learning  Latin.  And  it  ia  there- 
ibra  beet  to  try,  in  the  presenoe  of  tiietr  parents  w  fheuds  that  bring  them,  what 
ibBj  can  do,  bj  causing  them  to  read  or  wTile  (il  thej  can)  betbre  them,  tbat 
«  theniBelTeB  nu^  be  jodgee  of  their  present  streogtb  or  weakneoi,  and  expert 
profldency  from  them  according  as  they  see  their  capadl^,  not  haMening  Ibeu 
on  too  bat  and  rating  at  them  daily,  becanse  (perhaps)  in  thair  judgment  tb^ 
do  not  learn  so  well  as  thnr  neighbora'  children. 

Hie  beet  ia  l«  admit  of  young  beginnen  only  once  eveiy  year,  and  then  to 
take  in  all  that  can  be  gotten  from  the  petty  school^  for  company  will  encoorage 
children  to  adventure  upon  an  untried  courw  of  leanung,  seeing  the  more  the 
merrier;  and  any  discreet  ptrent  will  be  easily  penoaded  to  forbear  his  son  a 
while  when  he  conddereth  that  it  will  be  man  ibr  his  profiling  to  have  company 
along  with  him  as  he  leameth,  and  he  may  be  daily  bettered  in  raading  English, 
and  forwarded  l>y  learning  to  write,  belbte  he  come  from  the  pet^  scbo<d. 

The  fittest  season  of  the  year  for  anch  a  general  admission  of  little  ones  into 
the  grsdimar  school,  doth  seem  to  be  about  Gaslerj  partly  because  the  higher 
boya  are  usually  then  disposed  of  to  Dades  or  the  oniTenitiaa,  and  partly  be- 
cause moat  i^dren  are  then  remored  fhim  one  sdiool  to  aootber,  as  having  the 
tommer  coming  on  for  tiieir  encouragement. 

When  you  have  thus  admitted  a  company  of  boys  togwtw,  you  may  let  those 
,wbo  can  read  beet  obtain  the  higher  places,  till  they  cxime  to  get  the  radimenta 
<d*I«tin  witliout  book,  and  then  yon  may  rank  them  into  a  form.    Because, 

a.  It  ia  a  main  help  to  the  master  and  a  furtheraiice  to  all  the  scholaia,  that 
the  whole  school  be  reduced  ialo  fonns,  and  those  also  as  ibw  as  may  be,  re- 
specting the  diff^nt  years  and  capacity  of  e*ch  scholar.  And  if  there  were 
six  hundred  acliolars  or  more  in  a  school,  they  m^ht  all  fitly  be  ranked  into  mi 
forms,  by  putting  those  of  equal  age  aod  abilities  ti^^etber,  and  the  toil  in  hear- 
ing parts  or  iessona,  and  perusing  exerdsee,  (as  I  will  show  anon)  wouli^  not  be 
much  more  with  a  hundred  orderly  placed  and  weU  behaved  in  a  room  to  them^ 
sdvea  apart,  than  with  three  or  four  single  boys  in  several  employments.  Not 
only  becsuae  the  master  or  ush^  do  thus  at  ouoe  impart  themselves  to  all  alikt^ 
and  maj  bestow  more  time  amtrngst  them  in  examinmg  any  task ;  but  also  be- 
cause by  this  means  emulation  (as  a  main  quickener  of  diligence)  will  bs 
WTDt^t  amcogst  them,  insomodi  that  the  weakest  sdiolBr  amongst  Uiem  will 
be  loth  to  lag  always  behind  the  rest;  and  tbeie  ia  none  so  stupdly  blockish 
but  bylkolp  of  company  will  learn  that  which  be  would  not  obtain  akmc^  and  I 
have  seen  the  very  hindmost  ollentimea  help  all  his  fbllows  at  a  dead  lift  The 
teacher'a  constant  care  should  be,  in  eveiy  form,  so  to  ditect  and  ezandna 
every  particular  boy,  so  to  bdp  forward  the  weakest,  tbat  ia  «very  thing  he 
doth,  be  may  understand  himself,  and  it  is  not  to  be  said  with  what  alacrity  they 
wQl  all  strive  to  outdo  one  another,  so  that  somelimeB  he  that  oonieth  h^nd 
aU  the  test  will  b«  aa  fit  to  make  a  leader  of  the  form  aa  those  tbat  are  the  lbr» 
moM  in  it 

To  [Huvoke  them  All  therefore  to  emulation,  and  that  none  may  com^atn  or 
think  himself  injured  by  being  lefb  behind,  use  constantly  onoe  at  the  end 
of  a  month,  and  when  all  your  scholars  are  together,  to  make  a  thee  new 
eh(rice  in  every  form,  after  this  manner; 

1 .  Let  every  Bchohtr  in  the  form  give  his  own  voice  concerning  which  boy  he 
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Hiltiksth  to  be  tfaa  best  proficient,  and  &ble«t  for  the  present  to  lead  the  com- 
pany; and  hKTiog  eat  him  aude,  let  them  nil  pass  tlieiiToicei  again  ooDceming 
whom  tbey  judge  filteff  to  ataud  the  next  to  him. 

i.  Then  set  these  two  opposite  one  to  ssother,  so  that  the  better  scholar  maj 
take  the  leadiPK  of  tlie  upper  side,  on  your  right  band,  and  tlie  other  tita  iMdiag 
of  the  lower  side  on  yourlsA  fauuL 

3.  And  that  there  ma;  not  be  much  inequalit?  in  the  aidee,  let  tb«  lower 
leader  have  the  Bnt  gaU,  and  liberty  to  lake  what  boy  he  thinketh  the  strongeM 
•at  oT  sU  the  rest,  utd  titen  let  the  higher  laader  have  tbe  uext  call,  and  liberty 
to  take  whom  he  liketh ;  and  so  let  them  prooeed  to  call  by  course  till  they 
bare  (like  ball  players)  ranked  all  their  feUowB  to  tlieir  sides,  and  so  strongly 
•ad  eveuly  set  themselvea  in  a  poeture  one  ade  againM  anotJier,  that  it  may  be 
hard  for  any  one  to  judge  wbidi  is  the  stronger. 

By  tbus  cbooeing  amongst  themaelvee,  they  will  all  be  eo  well  pleased,  that 
the  master  shall  never  be  blamed  for  eDdeavorii^  to  prefer  one  boy  befiH«  a»> 
other,  or  keeping  any  back  that  would  seem  to  go  fester  than  bis  fellows  at  hi* 
book.  And  indeed  I  have  sometimes  admired  to  observe  the  impartiali^  and 
Judgment  of  children  in  placing  one  another  according  to  their  abilitiee  and 
partly  waiving  all  other  by-req>ects  by  which  men  would  be  inclined  to  set  one 
hjfhar  and  another  lower.  Tet  if  aometimas  they  seem  to  laialake  in  their 
judgment  oonoeming  a  boy  that  is  but  newly  eome  among«t  then,  or  to  be  toe 
partial  ag^nst  an;  other  upon  some  getMral  spleeo,  which  isbut  reryiare;  tha 
discreet  master  ta^j,  after  the  .electiwi,  CMi«ct  tba  error  by  giving  sucli  a  oqe  a 
place  to  hie  own  Uking,  whicb  he  m^  keep  tUl  tha  next  choice,  ezoept  somB 
of  bis  infoiora  have  a  list  to  Aqiute  with  him  for  his  place,  aud  then  he  must 
put  it  to  the  hatord,  having  a  lawibl  Ume  given  him  to  provide  befbrehaud  for 
tko  contest. 

■L  Let  all  tbe  stdMlars  take  their  ^ces  in  flie  school  according  to  their  aw 
val  fonns,  and  let  every  one  sit  in  his  ferm  in  that  order  in  which  he  wia 
elected.  It  were  good  that  tbs  aeate  were  so  equally  set  on  both  sides  of  tt>B 
•sliool,  that  the  Ugber  side  of  earA  fimn  migbt  keep  the  higher  aide  of  the 
school,  I  mean  that  on  the  marter'a  ri^t  hand;  and  the  lower  side  of  the  form 
Mie  lower  aide  of  the  school,  wUdi  is  that  «D  tha  master's  lett  hand.  However, 
lat  the  upper  itd^  take  alw^a  the  upper,  and  the  loww  the  lovrer  aeata. 

This  placing  of  sdwriara  a  an  oppodte  manBci^  side  i^ainit  ade,  is  good  la 
■wny  re^Mota,  ae, 

1.  To  kniMv  on  a  soddeB  who  is  unruly  in  or  aiisant  out  of  his  place. 

9.  To  haTo  them  ready  paired  at  all  tinea  fi>r  examination^  diapntalioDS, 
orations,  or  tlie  like. 

S.  To  keep  order  in  going  in  and  out  of  tiielr  seats  to  say,  or  in  going  heao 
froa  acbool,  or  the  like. 

A.  To  increase  coorage  in  the  aditdan,  who  are  delighted  to  let  thwr  IKeads 
see  what  place  they  keep  amongst  the  re«t,  when  they  cQine  to  viatt  Uiem. 

As  they  sit  in  their  seata^  be  ane  to  keep  them  coDtinoally  employed,  fay  pro- 
'portioDing  every  task  to  tbe  line  and  tiieir  atrengtb,  witii  reapect  to  the  capacity 
of  the  weakest;  for  by  this  means  the  strougeet  boys  will  have  more  leisure  to 
help  and  see  that  the  weakest  can  do  their  woik,  lor  which  purpose  they  should 
be  appointed  sometimes  to  sit  in  the  middle  amongst  the  rest,  that  they  nuiy 
more  readily  be  cooiulled  with  and  beard  of  all.  These  should  someUmes  oon- 
■true  and  sometimes  crMnlna  orer  their  leasoos,  having  their  grammars  and 
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dictioQkriea  Rad  other  aubaidtary  booka  to  help  Ihem,  oat  of  which  thej  should 
^ipuiDt  othera  to  Ond  vbat  tbey  inquire  oiler ;  and  this  will  be  so  lar  trom  biu- 
deiing;  tbeir  own  prc^;rBBB,  that  it  will  enoourage  them  lo  go  (aster  anmrd 
wben  Omj  see  how  readily  they  can  lead  the  way  snd  incite  tiieii  lellowa  to 
follow  after  them. 

When  in  getting  lessouB  the  whole  Tonn  ahall  be  at  a  nonplus  let  one  of  tha 
leaders  have  recourse  to  tbe  tnaater  or  ushers,  or  to  whom  they  ahall  ^ipoint 
him  to  go  for  resolution.  But  I  have  finind  it  a  contJnoBl  provoking  of  sdudan 
to  strive  who  should  learn  tbefluteet,  to  let  both  the  sides  of  one  form,  aathey 
sit  npsrt,  so  to  look  to  proride*  tiieir  lessons  sparl^  and  when  they  come  to  ssy 
parts  or  lessons,  or  to  perform  ezerdsei,  to  bicker  one  with  another,  and  pio> 
pound  those  things  to  be  reedved  in  by  Ibeir  oppoeites,  which  they  obserre  the 
maiiter  to  bsTO  omitted,  atid  they  think  Lhey  can  not  tell.  And  let  it  be  oon- 
ataatly  noted  which  side  bath  tbe  better  all  the  week,  that  when  afierwaids 
they  come  to  a  general  dispute  at  the  week's  end  lor  plaoes  oc  sides,  it  may  be 
conaideted. 

T. —  0/  laying  Parts  andLenont,  and  of  peruting  Iran^aiuma  and  aU  oOitr 
titub  «/  eeeniea. 

1.  He  beat  time  lor  saying  grammar  parts  or  the  like  is  the  morning,  partly 
because  tbe  memory  is  then  the  OcabeBt,  and  partly  because  children  may  take 
the  opportunity  over  night  to  get  them  perfectly  at  home-  But  forasmuch  as 
vocabuks  are  more  easy  to  be  impreased  on  tbe  ndnd,  and  require  leas  pains  in 
getting,  I  conceive  it  not  amiss  that  children  be  continuaUy  ezeroleed  in  saying 
them  for  afternoon  parts  at  one  o'clock,  before  which  hour  they  may  prepare 
themselveB  sforehaod  (even)  amid  their  play. 

After  parts  said,  Che  master  or  bis  oshers  phould  immediately  give  lessons  to 
aveiy  (bnn,  or  ^>point  a  boy  out  of  sn  u;^r  fonn  to  give  lessons  to  that  which 
is  next  below  bim,  in  his  bearingi  which  he  should  diatioctly  construe  once  or 
twice  over,  and  note  out  all  the  wrada  whernn  the  most  difficulty  of  paising 
aeems  to  Ua,  and  name  the  tiopea  and  flgures,  the  phraser  and  other  tdegaocet 
that  are  to  be  found  (especially)  in  higher  aulborg. 

The  lessona  ahoold  be  got  ready  to  be  said  against  ten  o'clock  b  tbe  forenoon 
and  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  sobolara  should  all  come  orderly 
and  quietly  out  of  their  form,  asd  talcing  tbeir  places  wbere  they  ought  to  stand, 
(so  as  one  aide  may  be  oppOEdte  to  another,)  they  should  all  make  tbeir  salulei^ 
and  then  say  one  after  snother,  except  Vaij  be  iq;^Kunted  otherwise. 

For  Bometimea  when  you  have  oocasioii  to  make  more  hasty  dispatdi  with  a 
form,  you  may  cause  any  one  or  more  to  say  the  whole  lesson  or  by  {Heceaj 
but  be  sure  tbat  they  all  oome  very  well  provided,  and  that  eveiy  one  be  i&tcnt 
upon  what  another  is  saying,  for  which  purpose  you  may  note  him  thai  hath 
been  most  n^ligent  in  his  seat,  and  ask  bim  ever  and  anon  what  it  was  that 
bis  follow  said  last 

To  save  your  own  lungs  in  asking  many  qucstiODB  and  telling  rules  or  the 
like,  you  may  let  every  two  boys  examine  one  another,  and  yourself  only  help 
them  when  they  are  both  st  a  mistake. 

Tou  may  easily  amend  ttut  oommoQ  and  troubleeome  fault  of  indlatinct  and 
muttering  speaking,  by  calling  out  a  bold  spirited  little  boy  tbat  can  speak  with 
grace,  and  encouraging  him  to  give  (be  other  ft  higher  note  Ibr  the  elevation  of 
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hia  voice ;  for  this  will  at  last  tone  the  boy  70a  are  tronUed  with  to  epeak 
looder  and  with  a  better  grace,  af  d  to  strlTO  to  prouounce  bia  worda  more  dis- 
tlnctlj  than  the  other  did  before  him. 

After  leasoua  are  ended,  jou  maj  let  every  one  propound  what  qoeations  he 
pleaaeth  for  bis  opposile  to  anawer,  and  tbis  will  be  a  meana  to  wbet  tbem  on 
to  more  diligence  in  getting  tbem  before  they  coma  to  say. 

In  the  three  lowest  fonnii  or  in  others  whard  all  bare  tbe  same  traUBlatioDS 
or  dictates,  yon  may  cause  only  him  whoso  peribrmance  yon  most  doabt  of;  to 
read  wliat  ha  bath  written  both  in  Bnglieh  sod  latin,  and  be^  him,  as  yoa  find 
bis  error,  to  correct  it,  and  see  that  all  tbe  rest' amend  their  own  bolts  accx>rd- 
Ingly.  Afterwards  you  may  let  one  parse  it  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and 
order  tbem  all  to  write  it  over  again  tatrij  in  ft  psper  book  for  tltemadTes,  and 
to  give  yon  also  a  copy  of  it  neatly  written  in  a  loose  paper  every  Saturday. 
And  thoa  yoD  shall  have  eveiy  one  begin  to  lean  on  hia  own  strength,  a  tiling 
very  neoeesary  in  all  kinds  of  exendses,  though  they  do  the  less,  if  you  once 
take  Dotioe  of  any  boy's  strength,  you  may  easily  judge  of  what  he  bringetb, 
whether  it  be  his  own  or  another's  doing. 

But  in  the  upper  forms,  and  where  they  have  all  seveml  exercises,  it  is  nec- 
•mary  that  you  peruse  what  every  scholar  hath  done.  And  Ibr  this  woilc  yon 
my  set  apart  Satnrday  ibrenoons,  after  grBoiniatical  examinations  are  ended, 
and  before  they  say  tbeir  catechisma  And  that  they  may  write  them  fair,  yon 
^onld  sometimes  compare  them  with  tbeir  copy-books  or  such  pieces  as  they 
wrote  last  at  the  writing  schooL  Before  they  bring  them  to  you  to  read,  let 
them  peruse  one  another'a  exerdse  amongst  themselves,  and  try  whet  bulls 
tliey  can  find  in  it;  and  aa  you  read  them  over,  where  you  gee  a  gross  mistake, 
explode  itj  wliere  yon  espy  any  oreraight,  note  it  with  a  dash,  that  they  may 
amend  It;  but  where  you  see  any  fiiult  which  is  beyond^eir  power  to  avoid  or 
remedy,  do  yoa  mildly  correct  it  for  Otem,  and  advise  tbem  to  obsorve  it  far  tlie 
fbture^  However,  forget  not  to  commend  him  most  that  hath  done  the  best, 
and  f<Hr  hia  enoouragemeDt  to  make  bim  readover  bis  exercise  aloud,  that  others 
insy  hear  it,  and  tiien  to  hang  it  up  in  an  eminent  ^aoe,  that  they  may  imitate 
it ;  and  if  any  one  can  aderwarda  onldo  it,  let  his  exercise  be  hanged  up  in  its 
stead.  But  if  any  one  hath  laiily  perlbrmed  his  exercije,  so  that  it  be  worse 
than  all  the  rest,  let  it  be  cut  in  the  &shion  of  a  leg,  and  be  hstiged  up  by  the 
beel  till  he  make  a  better,  and  deserve  tiiat  that  may  be  taken  dovm.  It  is  not 
amiss  alsov  to  stir  Ihem  up  to  mora  diligence,  to  have  a  common  paper  book 
wberran  tite  names  of  all  in  every  form  that  have  cplimi  and  patiTni  performed 
tbeir  weekly  exercises  may  be  written,  and  that  the  one  may  have  the  privilege 
to  beg  a  [dsyday  once  a  month  w  to  obtain  pardon  fbr  some  of  his  fallows,  and 
the  other  may  he  confined  to  some  task  when  a  playday  is  granted. 

VI. —  O/vKckly  BepttiUoa*.  0/  Orammaikitl  Exaaniaatioiit  and  Diapuiationt, 
Of  eolleeting  phraaet  and  gaOtermg  into  contnun^ilace-books.     OJ  frcmavnoBQ 


I  have  not  in  eitber  of  the  fbr^oli^  treatises  made  mention  of  any  thing  to 
be  done  on  Fridays,  because  that  day  is  commonly  spent  in  most  schools  in  re- 
peating what  hath  been  learned  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  week ;  which 
custom,  because  it  is  a  means  to  oonflrm  children's  memoriee  in  what  they  lesrn, 
I  willingly  conform  unto. 
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After  chapten  therefore  read  in  ■  moniliifti  let  them  Kpeat  tbeir  wonted  parts 
and  Hflerwards  their  leaaons,  aJl  which  they  will  be  able  to  say  together  jut  of 
their  seveml  authors,  so  that  some  be  made  to  repeat  out  oTone  book  and  some 
out  of  SDOtber. 

For  if  due  care  be  but  bad  afbrehiud  that  scholars  be  very  ready  and  perf^ 
in  their  dnily  tasks,  it  will  take  away  all  toil  and  timorousneva  which  usually 
attend  these  repetitions,  and  make  that  this  day  will  beoome  the  veriest  play- 
day  ill  nil  the  week ;  when  boys  shall  see  that  they  hare  nothing  to  do  but 
wbat  they  can  do  already,  (at  least)  with  a  little  looking  of  it  over  on  Thursdays 
towards  eveuiog  at  home.  What  they  have  translated  out  ot  any  author  in 
prose  sliould  be  read  out  oT  English  into  Latin,  and  what  they  learn  in  poets 
should  be  said  (as  well  m  can  be)  by  heart,  lioth  ibr  the  verse  and  the  matter's 
sake,  which  will  (iimish  them  with  authorities  and  abarpen  tbeir  inTCDtion  f(x 
Tersiiying. 

Afler  repetitions  ended,  the  master  should  note  all  the  phrases  and  sentences, 
and  other  things  obserroble  in  tbeir  lesaoni,  which  tbaj  should  transcribe  into 
phrase-books  and  common  place- books,  for  their  constant  nso  in  writi[^  or 
^Making  or  making  eiercisea,  as  we  have  mentioned  already  before. 

And  because  the  most  leisure  is  gained  on  Friday  afternoons,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  about  three  o'clock  to  let  every  form  dispute  side  with  side,  one  after 
anotlier,  after  this  manner; 

1.  Let  BTery  one  propound  to  his  opposite  two  or  three  questions  which  he 
thinks  moet  difficult  out  of  his  week's  work,  which  if  the  other  can  not  answer 
readily  before  he  count  six,  or  t«n  Id  I^tin,  let  him  be  eaplua,  and  the  questions 
be  propounded  to  bis  next  fallow.  The  lowest  in  the  form  may  begin  the 
dispute,  and  so  go  on  to  the  highest  on  either  aide,  who  should  keep  reckoning 
of  tboae  that  are  capt,  and  how  often. 

2.  Besidee  their  week's  work,  they  may  try  who  can  moat  perfectly  repeat 
memorileT  a  part  of  the  grammiir,  or  any  author  which  they  rroid,  or  who  can 
recite  the  most  vocsbulaa  under  one  head,  or  who  can  rary  a  phrase  the  heSt, 
or  imitate  auy  piece  of  on  orator  or  poet. 

S.  Some  tune  should  also  be  spent  in  capping  Latin  verses  amongst  the  lower 
forma,  and  Qreek  v^ntes  amongst  the  highest,  for  whicli  they  may  provide 
themselves  out  of  a  Gipping-iaok,  which  seems  to  be  made  on  purpose  by  Bar- 
tholommuB  Sc^onboni,  or  Onomologkim  pjtticum,  made  lately  by  Mr.  Kosse, 
besides  whii^  they  may  contrive  a  little  book  of  their  own  wherein  to  write 
veriee  alphabetically  out  of  the  bent  poets. 

Let  that  ade  wbiiHi  appeareth  to  be  the  victor  have  the  upper  teat  in  the 
school  till  a  new  choice  be  made,  except  the  other  can  win  it  fnxn  tham  before 
and  bring  them  back  with  •  hissing  disgrace. 

Amid  these  disputea  the  master  must  have  a  great  care  to  suppress  noise  and 
tumultuous  clamor,  and  see  that  no  Iray  stirs  out  of  his  appointed  place.  For 
they  are  apt  to  heighten  their  spirits  beyood  moderation  if  the  master's  discretion 
do  not  settle  them. 

I«t  it  now  be  lawftil  for  any  tower  boy  in  a  form  to  dispute  with  one  above 
him  for  his  place.  Ur.  Slockwood's  DupiOaHoiu  will  be  helpful  to  the  opper 
scholars. 

Now  that  all  your  scholars  may  be  thoroughly  grounded  In  their  grammar,  so 
OB  not  to  be  apt  to  forget  what  they  have  lenmt  In  it,  let  them  all  be  exerdned 
in  tlie  examination  of  a  part  of  it  evnj  Saturday  morning,  thus : 
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1.  Let  tbe  Qrat  find  Io\rest  ronn  examioe  the  two  next  &bOTe  them  out  or  the 
exotainatioD  of  tbe  Accidenh,  asking  them  tlie  questions  as  thGyaro  in  tlic  book, 
Bud  causing  them  to  answer  without  book,  aiid  according  to  the  A(xideiUa. 

2.  Then  let  all  those  three  Tonus  run  over  Uio  examplea  or  tlie  declensions 
and  conjugations,  as  I  rormerl;  showed,  and  try  who  can  puzzle  one  anotlier  in 
declining  any  bard  noon  ot  conjugating  and  forzniiig  an;  verb,  and  ^ve  tbe  rule 
or  tbe  genders  of  the  one,  or  preterperfect  tense  or  supine  of  the  other.  When 
Uieae  liave  done, 

3.  Let  the  £»irth  Ibrm  oxamine  the  two  highest  forUis  In  BxammaHo  Latins 
Orammaliax,  and  sometimes  in  Elemenla  Rheloricei,  and  then 

4.  Let  all  these  three  forms  run  over  the  paradigms  of  the  Qreek  deolenaions 
and  conjugations. 

IJ.  Aflerwards  the  two  upper  forms  may  bicker  with  one  another  touching 
grammar  niceties  either  Latin  or  Greek,  wliich  the;  have  biken  notice  at  and 
collected  into  a  commonplace-book,  as  I  mi'ntioned  before.  But  a  principal  cant 
must  be  had  to  bring  all  your  Bcholors  to  a  habit  of  Bpeaking  Latin,  and  there- 
fore a  strict  law  should  be  made  and  observed,  that  every  scholar  (especially 
after  he  hath  been  one-quarter  of  a  year  at  school)  should  either  learn  to  speak 
in  Latin  or  be  forced  to  hold  hie  tongue.  And  to  help  the  little  ones  in  so  doing, 
besides  those  Phramuna^  at  the  end  of  the  Broandi  of  Grammar,  they  should 
have  Formida  loqiteiuli  qwtidiaaa,  such  expressions  as  are  ereiy  day  used  (ea- 
pecially  about  the  scbool]  written  down  in  a  little  book,  that  they  may  get  them 
by  heart  at  by-tim*.  As  for  the  other  boys,  tliey  will  be  bettor  guided  how  to 
speak  by  the  ruies  of  grammar  and  tlie  constant  use  and  imitation  of  approved 
aulhora.  I  conceive  the  penury  of  proper  words  and  good  plirase  n-tth  many 
teachers,  is  a  main  reason  why  children  are  not  as  welt  trained  up  to  ppcak 
Latin  in  England  ea  tbej  are  in  many  places  beyond  seas,  and  tlie  ready  and 
Irequent  use  of  their  mother  tongue  causetb  that  they  are  hardly  reclamed  Ihun 
it  to  make  use  of  anothor  hinguago.  Wiicreaa  if  whilst  they  are  at  the  school, 
they  might  hear  little  or  no  English  spoken,  nor  be  suSered  to  ap;ak  it,  they 
would  quickly  conform  themselves  to  discourse  in  Latin;  as  I  have  known 
French  boya  that  understood  not  a  word  in  English,  to  be  able  in  two  or  three 
months  (o  talk  it  as  readily  as  they  that  were  English  bom.  Only  at  the  first 
one  must  wiok.at  tlieir  improprieties  aqd  harabnessin  tbo  pronunciation  of  some 
words  and  phrases,  and  take  their  meauiug  by  what  they  speak,  and  after  a 
while  by  custom  and  imitation  of  others,  they  will  speak  in  Latin  as  properly 
as  the  best,  especially  after  they  have  gained  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  and 
accustomed  themselven  to  observe  the  style  ofLs^n  authors- 
No  da;  in  the  week  should  pass  on  which  some  declamation,  oration  orthenM 
dioald  not  be  pronounced,  ^lout  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  school  be 
broken  up,  and  after  lessons  are  all  ended  in  the  forenoon ;  that  by  assiduity  in 
thew  eierdsea,  the  scholars  may  be  emboldened  to  perform  them  with  grace 
betbre  whomsoever,  and  upon  occasion  of  any  solemnity  or  coming  of  Gicnds 
into  the  schocJ.  There  should  be  two  standing  desks  set  opposite  in  the  midst 
of  the  school,  tor  boys  to  stand  at  when  they  pronounce. 

TIL — Of  exercmng  xJiolara  in  tte  Sr^jftires.     Of  om'nj  daily  prayers  and 
ringiiuf  piaim*.     Of  iakins  nota  oi  germora,  and  txaminaiion  afler  sermota. 
I.  Besides  thnt  course  which  we  have  prescribed  before  to  every  form,  of 
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rending  part  or  a  Latin  or  Greek  chapter  befbre  partx,  it  ia  n 
drea's  more  profiting  In  the  Scriptures  to  oau99  that  an  English  chapter  be 
read  everj  morning;  at  the  beginning,  and  erery  night  at  tlie  giving  orer  leach- 
ing. And  in  tliis  ererf  hoj  iliroug^out  the  school  should  take  his  turn,  Uiat  It 
maj  be  knowQ  liow  perfect  ho  ia  in  reading  English  readily  and  distinctly.  Let 
him  that  is  to  read  take  his  place  at  a  desk  in  the  middle  of  the  school,  and  be 
sure  he  speak  aloud,  and  let  every  one  reverently  attend  to  wlint  ia  read,  tbe 
lower  boya  looking  upon  their  English  and  the  higher  upon  their  Latin  Biblca. 
Thoae  Klao  that  are  able  to  make  use  of  the  Septuagint  in  Greek,  may  do  well 
to  procure  them  to  look  upon,  especially  seeing  tliey  are  now  to  be  bad  at  a  iar 
cheaper  ikte  tbgn  formerly,  being  but  lately  printed.  When  the  chapter  is 
ended,  you  may  demand  of  one  in  each  form  what  he  observed,  and  let  any  one 
that  la  disposed  take  the  litwrty  t«  ask  his  opposite  a  qucstioo  or  two  coa- 
ceming  some  passage  in  it  ,Mr.  Paget'a  Hiilory  of  the  Bibli  wilt  assist  them 
herein,  BO  they  look  upon  it  before  the  chapter  bo  read;  you  yourself  may  do 
well  Fomctimea  to  tell  them  what  things  are  most  remarkable  in  that  present 
cliapter.  The  gchohirs  of  the  upper  forms  moy  do  well  to  carry  MtmoriaU  Bib- 
Ileum  constantly  in  their  pocket,  by  which  they  may  be  put  in  mind  at  all  Hmeb 
what  passogea  they  may  find  in  any  chapter. 

S.  After  the  chapter  is  ended,  they  may  sing  the  first,  threescore  and  second, 
the  hundredth,  or  hundred  and  thirteenth  Psalm  in  Latin  oat  of  a  little  book 
formerly  printed  at  Oxford,  which  one  of  the  head  scholars  shoiald  distinctly 
rend  unto  them. 

3.  When  the  psolra  is  done,  the  Mme  sdidar  should  repeat  those  admonitiona 
at  the  end  of  Now^s  CiUtchiam,  and  then  the  whole  school  ahould  rehearse 
those  hymns  which  are  there,  the  higher  side  of  the  school  saying  one  Terse,  and 
the  lower  the  next,  allematarn  et  arryunctU  vocibut;  and  at  last  conclude  with 
one  of  those  prayers  fbr  a  blessing  upon  yonr  endeavors. 

l^iese  pmyers  and  paalma  would  be  all  written  together  both  in  English  and 
Latin  in  a  little  hook,  which  would  be  necessary  to  be  kept  in  tbe  school,  Ibr 
continual  and  daily  use. 

Some  course  should  be  taken  that  the  master  may  have  notice  what  scholars 
omit  the  reading  of  a  chapter  at  home  every  night  sHer  sapper;  bat  (or  this 
pious  ezereise  (I  hopo)  every  Chrises  parent  will  be  ready  to  call  upon  and 
encourage  their  own  children,  or  others  that  are  under  their  charge  as  tnhlers. 

Now  that  the  good  schoolmaster  may  more  fully  discharge  his  duty  towards 
God  and  his  Church,  (who  have  both  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  their 
children,)  to  nurture  and  bring  them  up  ia  the  lear  of  the  Lord,  it  were  expe- 
dient, if  a  course  could  be  taken,  that  he  might  meet  tliem  all  at  the  school 
eveiy  Lord's  day  in  the  moruiug,  about  an  hoUr  before  church  ^me^  where  be 
may  take  the  opportunity  to  instruct  Uiem  in  catechetical  doctrines,  according 
to  what  he  may  read  in  many  excellent  books  that  are  aa  eiporations  of  tbe 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  not  wile  it  in  a 
tedioua,  unmethodized  discourse  concemiug  thinga  unnecessaiy  to  be  taken 
notice  oi;  and  unmeet  for  children  to  be  puzzled  with.  And  after  a  pealm  sung,  ^ 
and  a  prayer  said,  he  may  see  them  go  all  before  him  orderly  by  two  and  two 
to  the  church,  where  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  have  a  convenient  [dace 
appointed  to  ^t  in  together  by  tiiemselvea,  and  all  within  the  master's  view. 
This  would  be  an  especial  meana  to  prevent  that  unreverent  behaviour  ia  tbe 
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cfaorcb  which  ia  too  naiul  amoiigst  scholara,  when  the7  are  gUd  to  wander  into 
by-coraeiB  10  sit  down  to  rest  (or  rather  <Aat)  in,  or  are  ever  and  anon  molested 
with  quairelaome  lads  or  nnmaiuierlj  fellowH,  that  ara  apt  to  disquiet  them  and 
thrust  tbem  ont  of  tLeir  places.  I  have  heretorure  observed  bon  the  ninth 
canon  of  our  Churdi  relig^ualj  enjoins  eTery  schoolmaBter  (o  see  his  si^oIaiQ 
quietly  aad  soberly  behave  themselves  in  the  church,  and  ezamice  them  nt 
times  convenient  aftef  their  Tetnm,  what  thay  have  borne  away  of  any  sennoo, 
which  he  can  not  well  do  except  he  have  Ihem  all  oonflned  to  one  place,  where 
himself  may  Nt  near  them. 

After  church  time  ended  in  the  efternoon,  the  master  may  do  well  to  see  all 
hia  scholars  go  before  bim  in  like  order  to  the  school,  where  he  sbojild  examine 
them,  what  they  bave  heard  or  written  at  the  sertoon.  Now  in  repeating 
sermoDs  this  course  may  be  talten: 

1.  Let  every  one  ot  tbe  lower  scholara  repeat  the  text,  or  a  proof;  or  some 
little  pious  sentence  which  wss  then  delivered.  And  these  ha  should  get  either 
by  his  own  attention  at  the  church,  or  by  tiie  help  of  his  fellows  afterwards. 
For  there  should  be  no  stir  Piade  in  the  diurch,  upon  pretense  of  getting  notes 
■  IherA 

S.  Thoae  lii  the  Ibur  middlemost  fonns  should  mind  to  write  the  text,  doc- 
trines, reasons,  uses,  moUves,  and  directions,  with  the  quotatioDB  of  Scripture 
placea  SB  they  ^  best  able. 

3.  Those  ia  the  highest  (brm  should  strive  to  write  as  much  and  in  as  good 
order  as  possibly  may  t>e,  yourself  now  and  then  hinting  to  tbem  some  direction 
what  metliod  they  should  observe  in  writing  sermons,  and  thpt  m^  digest  what 
they  have  written  into  that  order  wharein  thej  heard  it  delivered.  Let  them 
have  a  little  time  of  respite  amongst  tlicmselves,  to  compare  their  notes  one 
with  another,  and  to  supply  their  defects  and  amend  what  they  have  mistaken. 
Then 

i.  Yon  may  first  cause  one  of  your  higher  scholara  to  read  distinctly  what  he 
hath  written,  and  allerwards  two  or  three  of  other  forms,  whom  you  please  to 
pick  dut ;  and  last  of  all,  let  every  one  of  the  loweM  form  tell  you  what  he  bath 
observed  of  the  aermou. 

These  things  being  orderly  done^  you  may  enlarge  a  little  upon  what  point 
you  think  most  necessary  for  them  to  remember  and  practice,  and  conclnde  this 
holy  day's  exercise  with  the  singing  of  a  psalm  and  devout  prayers,  and  cliarging 
your  scholars  to  spend  tbe  rest  of  tbe  time  in  readin^t  the  Scriptures  and  such 
religious  booka  as  tend  to  their  farther  profiting  in  Christian  piety,  you  may 
comfortably  diaiuiss  them  to  their  several  homes,  and  expect  God's  blessing 
upon  your  endeavore  lor  the  week  (bllowing. 

Till. — 0/  Oi«  ihaitor't  BBl;  and  ofreaardt  aad pwaakmenla  in  a  OramituiT 
SdaoL 

That  DO  disorder  or  vice  committed  either  at  school,  church,  or  elsewhere^ 
may  pass  unnoted  by  the  master,  he  may  cause  bis  scbohus  in  tlie  two  upper 
fbnns  to  play  the  raoDitor  in  Uieir  weekly  turns,  from  Friday  to  Friday. 

They  may  make  one  bill  to  serve  for  all  tbe  week,  proportionable  to  Om 
nnmber  of  scholars  of  every  Ibrm,  after  this  manner :  [e.  g.,  Firat  Form.] 
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Wherein  joa  bm  tlie  lelten  above  denoting  the  i»ja  of  Uie  week,  the  lett«n 
on  tlie  aide  sliow  llie  place  where  every  scholar's  name  should  be  written,  and 
tlie  pHcka  within  tba  linos,  bov  everj  debuK  mi^  ewdly  be  maAed  with  a  pn 
or  a  pen.     So  tli&t, 

1.  lliifl  bill  may  serro  a*  ■  tntalogue  to  be  called  orer  evwy  day  at  actioo] 
hoara  to  know  who  are  abeont,  and  may  save  »  deal  of  troable  io  making  little 
notes  of  •clMlara'  fVcqaent  miiidemeanorB. 

a.  If  you  cause  eveiy  bill  to  be  dated,  and  keep  tbem  by  yoa,  you  ma;  know 
U  any  time  who  ia  tlie  shrewdest  or  most  orderiy  boy  amongst  tbe  re^  and 
ftive  public  ikotico  BCOordiDg[ly,  tliat  the  one  may  be  admouisbed  to  ameod  his 
manners,  and  llie  otlier  encouraged  to  go  on  in  well  doing. 

5.  Besides,  it  will  woili  the  gre*ter  awe  among  all  tbe  seholais,  when  they 
■hall  know  that  every  buJt  they  commit  wliilat  th«7  are  at  the  school  wiU  be 
upon  record,  though  the  master  doth  nover  punish  it  , 

4.  Tou  shall  flnd  It  a  menus  of  much  ease  to  yourself  when  you  shall  need 
only  to  bid  the  monitor  take  notice  of  a  neglect  or  bult  committed,  and  let  it  so 
ramiun  till  some  Otter  (^portunity  or  Just  oocaaon  invite  or  (rather)  enlbrceyoQ 
to  call  (o  a  revkoning. 

6.  For  when  you  percedve  any  genend  disorder,  or  some  gross  thing  is  done 
which  ought  not  lo-esMpe  ooirectran,  you  may  coll  fiir  tbe  bill,  and  then  ceoaure 
those  only  for  example  whom  you  find  to  be  most  often  and  notoriously  peccant, 
suffering  the  reat  (that  yoo  called  Ibrth)  to  escape  wilb  an  admonition  to  beware 
for  the  RituTe. 

Ulna  you  shall  gain  your  scbolara'  sffeettODS  when  tliey  shall  see  you  unwil-. 
Hug  to  punish  any  without  great  cause,  and  avoid  tliat  common  outcry  which  it 
wont  to  be  made  against  a  schootmasler,  upon  report  of  a  multitude  of  boys 
being  whipped  at  onoe. 

6.  So  many  marks  as  are  foni»d  upon  any  bc^'s  name  may  be  said  to  deserve 
80  many  jerits ;  but  herein  much  discretion  is  to  be  used,  that  you  seem  not  too 
severe  nor  prove  too  partial  Ton  may  sometimes  tell  your  scholars  wlint  raolla 
deserve  more  or  fewer  mark^  as  idleneee  one,  wandering  fbrth  one,  fighting 
tlircc,  swearing  Tour,  ortbe  hlie;  which  are  to  be  noted  In  the  bill  more  orlesR, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  faults  tliemselves. 

Ho  that  is  public  monitor  In  one  of  the  two  higliest  fenns  may  appoint  two 
private  monitora  to  himself  in  every  other  form,  who  may  give  him  secret  in- 
GRmation  of  every  misdemeaDor  committed  In  any  place ;  and  this  will  be  an 
especial  means  to  keep  all  in  very  jtood  order,  with  seldom  and  moderate  cor- 
recUon,  a  thing  to  be  desired  by  every  schoolmaster  for  his  own  ease  and  bis 
■ctiolais'  better  enooursgement. 

Those  Bchtdani  in  every  form  which  are  indeed  the  most  studious  and  diligent 
in  their  tasks  and  conslanlly  observant  to  keep  good  order,  should  often  be  com- 
mended to  their  fellows  as  iialtema  for  them  to  imitate;  and  when  any  oneliath 
performed  any  task  or  exercise  better  than  oriinwy,  he  should  receive  swne 
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KoM  gift  at  his  maHter's  band,  aa  «  new  penknire  or  a  paper  iKiok,  or  the  Ilka 
sgiud  iMtimoo;  of  tbe  maater'a  approbation  of  wliat  lie  batb  done.  TIioM 
parenU  which  are  of  more  ability  dibj  do  well  to  allow  the  master  a  amalL  rata 
Af  monef  to  reward  their  sods'  diligence  now  and  tboo,  and  to  exdte  (hem  to 
the  belter  perfonuaiiae  of  their  taaka  and  exercises,  wUcli  will  iav'ita  ibam  to 
go  baler  on  in  learning  than  a  rod  can  driTe  them. 

Aa  for  iaflictiug  puniatuDeDta  even  upon  the  meaoeat  and  ?rorat  of  children, 
tt  should  erar  be  the  ntost  imwiUing  piece  of  work  that  a  meater  cux  take  in 
tiand ;  aad  tlierefore  he  abould  not  be  hastj  to  puoiah  an7  fault  whereof  the 
acholar  tiaCh  not  been  premonished,  except  it  be  such  a  notorioua  crime  as  a  bo7 
can  Dot  but  koow  belbrebaud  that  be  ought  not  to  have  done  it.  As  for  tha 
leruia,  1  w'mh  (and  as  I  have  already  done)  kx  many  reaioDa,  which  it  is  need- 
less lo  commit  to  paper,  tliat  it  might  be  utterly  baoiahed  out  of  all  scIum^  A 
good  sbarp  bircben  rod,  and  free  ttom  knot^  (for  willow  wands  are  ioaufferable, 
and  fitter  tor  a  bedlam  tlian  a  sdwol)  as  it  will  break  no  bones  nor  endanger 
any  limbs,  bo  it  will  be  auIBcieat  wherewith  to  correct  those  that  shall  deeerre 
it  in  the  lower  fonns,  and  for  the  higher  schoiorB  ttiat  will  not  behare  as  they 
ought  to  do  without  blow^  a  good  switcli  about  tlieir  shoulders  would  (in  Quin- 
tiliau's  judgment)  seem  fitter  (hon  a  rod  elsewhere;  and  his  reasoQ  is  so  mod- 
estly agreeable  to  nature,  that  aa  I  am  loth  to  mention  it,  so  1  wonder  that  it 
hath  not  luoie  prevailed  with  many  discreet  schoolmaatera,  who  (I  persuade 
nyBelf)have  often  read  it,  and  can  not  but  approve  of  it  as  moat  Cbrislian,  how- 
ever it  dropped  from  a  Iteatbau'a  pen.  But  HvbUie  tquua  umira  virga  regUur. 
Ingenuous  and  lowaidly  achoiais  will  not  need  bo  much  as  tbe  shadow  of  a  rod. 
Aad  towards  others  that  aeem  to  extort  a  rod  &om  the  master  wbether  he  will 
or  not.  and  (aa  I  may  say)  will  eofbroe  bim  to  flght,  he  should  gencntlly  use  such 
deaieucy  in  bis  hand  aa  not  to  exceed  three  la^es,  in  the  laying  on  <J  which 
he  may  coDtribute  more  or  leas  weiglit,  with  respect  to  tbe  dcmerila  of  tbe  fault. 
But  of  this  lie  should  always  make  aure^  that  he  never  let  the  ofibnder  go  from 
him  witli  a  stubborn  look  or  a  stomachfui  gesture,  much  less  with  a  squealing 
outciy  or  muttering  to  himself;  all  which  may  be  eavly  taken  off  with  another 
•mart  jeric  or  two;  but  you  abould  raiber  lot  him  stand  aside  a  littte,  and  see 
bow  his  stomach  will  sellie. 

That  a  boy  may  at  ooce  know  you  dare  adventure  t«  whip  him,  and  withal 
how  little  you  delight  in  his  ^in,  you  may  at  some  time  when  he  bath  cause  to 
think  that  he  bath  well  deserved  a  whipping,  and  whm  you  have  him  ready 
ibr  tlio  rod,  pass  him  over  with  an  admonition  to  beware  Hnother  time;  and  if 
he  again  be  peccant  in  the  tame  kind,  yon  may  give  him  more  cause  at  present 
to  remember  both  liis  ikulta  tt^tlier,  and  for  the  foture  to  avoid  them. 

This  even  and  indiSerent  carriage  in  rewards  and  punisbmeuts  wQl  maka 
those  scholars  that  have  aaj  ingonuity  in  them,  less  wilting  to  oflfend,  and  in- 
cline the  rest  to  behave  more  dutifully,  because  they  see  their  master  bear  sut^ 
a  loving  mind  towards  them  all,  and  to  be  sharp  in  punishing  none  but  thoaa 
tbat  ktiow  they  well  deserved  what  blowa  tliey  had. 

As  for  those  boys  tbat  do  slight  good  order,  and  are  apt  to  stir  up  others  to 
reject  ihcm  (which  are  usually  those  of  bigger  stature)  that  perhaps  have  not 
been  acquainted  with  your  teodiiDg  or  government,  or  know  the;  shall  shortly 
remove  from  under  your  command,  or  those  that  without  any  cause  love  to 
truant  it  abroad,  or  by  other  licentious  demeanor  bring  disgrace  to  your  school 
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or  offer  any  aOVont  to  jourselfl  I  conceive  jour  beat  wsj  is  (at  ft  fltting  oppor- 
tunity) to  send  for  their  parents  or  ftiends,  wiih  one  or  two  jndicious  oeigbbora 
to  be  by  (where  tbere  ora  no  goveroora  of  tlie  «cbool)  and  let  them  justly  knoir 
the  Ihult,  and  ailljudgo  what  punishment  such  a  boy  deservetb;  but  if  Uie 
parents  be  unwilling  to  have  him  corretled  for  hii  peremptoij  disorders,  clioose 
rather  to  send  him  home  with  them  than  ret^n  him  any  longer,  to  (he  disturb- 
ance of  the  school  or  your  own  unquiet  This  you  aball  find  as  an  especial 
remedy  to  prevent  such  clamoroas  outcries  of  supposed  tyranny,  when  eveiy 
jerk  thst  is  given  to  a  notorious  unhappy  boy  &r  his  insolent  misbehavior  shall 
chance  to  be  multiplied  In  the  relating,  (like  Scogginrf  crows,)  from  three  to 
thirty;  which  base  obloquy  and  misreport,  what  hindrance  it  bringeth  to  the 
flourishing  of  a  school,  and  what  unseemly  disgrace  to  a  worthy  master,  I  need 

But  because  inch  boys  as  these  sometimes  are  apt  to  tslie  it  as  an  argument 
of  the  master's  pusillaniniity  thus  to  Bend  (or  their  parentB,  who  generally  do 
Dot  love  to  hear  of  their  children's  faults,  the  master  may  take  an  occasion, 
where  he  sees  admonitions  will  not  prevail,  to  walch  them  more  strictly  at 
every  turn,  and  having  found  them  to  have  committed  some  gross  enonnity,  to 
chastise  them  more  smartly  than  ordinarily,  yet  so  as  to  show  BO  rigor.  And 
if  after  that  he  perceive  them  wlIlTully  to  rush  into  the  same  acta  of  lewdness, 
let  him  fairiy  turn  them  out  of  his  school,  and  signify  the  cause  to  their  friends; 
at  whose  enlreatiea  he  should  never  take  them  again,  except  they  will  engage 
to  forfeit  a  sum  of  money  to  be  l>eetowod  in  public  books,  in  case  they  oSbnd  in 
that  nature  agfun. 

As  Ibr  the  lesser  sort  of  children,  that  are  apt  to  reiterate  the  same  &u1t  loo 
often,  fhr  which  they  have  sometimes  t>eea  already  corrected,  your  surest  way 
to  reclaim  them  is,  after  you  have  once  given  them  warning,  to  whip  them  for* 
bult  snd  if  that  will  do  no  good,  to  double  your  strokes  the  second  Ume ;  but 
if  a  third  time  they  come  under  the  rod  and  beg  hearUly  for  pardon,  (as  com- 
motily  theo  they  will  do,  fearing  lest  their  punisliment  should  be  tripled,)  you 
should  not  let  them  pass,  except  they  can  procure  two  of  your  mora  orderiy 
boys,  or  one  that  is  in  your  favor  for  his  constant  well-doing,  to  g^ve  their  words 
for  them,  and  to  engage  to  he  whipped  for  them  if  ever  they  do  the  like.  If 
you  see  they  get  sureties  (o  your  liking,  you  may  let  them  escape  bo  ;  but  if 
they  can  not,  you  may  adventure  to  take  their  own  single  words;  and  the  caie 
of  their  sureties,  and  fear  to  diFipleaee  you  again,  will  so  work  upon  them  tint 
they  will  seldom  or  never  do  the  like  afterwards. 

Such  ikulla  ss  are  viciously  enormoua  are  to  be  duly  punished  with  a  rod, 
according  aa  the  obliquity  of  the  will  appeareth  in  them  more  or  less ;  as  for 
■ach  ss  are  committed  for  want  of  understanding,  they  are  to  be  remedied  by 
due  instruction,  bat  thoee  that  seem  to  offend  through  laziness  and  careless 
neglect  should  be  abridged  of  desired  liberty  when  others  have  Ie«ve  to  play. 
The  shutting  of  children  up  for  a  while  in  a  dark  room,  and  depriving  them  of 
a  meal's  meat,  or  the  like,  (which  are  used  in  some  tabling  schoola)  as  Uiey  ara 
not  of  good  report,  so  they  can  not  be  commendably  or  conveniently  used  in 
our  greater  schools. 

But  them  things  I  leave  to  the  discretion  of  every  prudent  master,  wbo  is 
able  to  Judge  of  every  particular  action  by  its  several  circumstances,  and  to  take 
Buch  course  as  he  sees  best  available  Tor  the  orderly  ^nanagement  of  his  own 
school,  especially  where  be  is  not  tied  to  any  rules  of  government. 
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IX — (^  Sdialars  iBTiting  their  Exerviim  fair,  tadofla^ag  Oieir  ho<^  hand- 
tame.  And  of  erti^ns  a  School  Library  fvr  Ihe  titasier'i  retrtaCioa  therrm,  at 
vacant  hoan. 

Though  the  teaching  of  children  to  write  a  &ir  band  doth  properlj'  bekmg  to 
writing- maatera,  as  professora  of  that  art,  yet  the  care  of  seeing  that  all  they 
write  in  paper  booka  and  looae  papers  by  nay  of  exerciaes  be  neatly  dona,  doth 
pertain  to  every  Bchoohnaater ;  and  therefore  we  shall  here  toucb  a  little  con- 
cerning that,  and  obo  show  what  heed  ia  to  be  taken  about  keeping  their  books. 

The  usual  way  Rir  echolani  learning  to  write  at  the  country  grammar-schools, 
ia  to  entertain  an  honest  and  Bkinihl  penman,  that  he  may  constantly  come  and 
continue  with  them  about  a  montL  or  six  weetia  together  every  year,  in  which 
lime  commonly  erery  one  may  learn  to  write  l^bly.  The  best  maboo  for  euch 
a  marl's  coming  is  about  May-day,  partly  because  the  days  are  then  pretty  long, 
and  partly  because  it  will  be  requiaile  for  auoh  as  are  then  getting  their  gram- 
mar rudiments,  to  leom  to  write  before  tiiey  come  to  tmnslationa.  Tbe  parentB 
of  all  other  children  should  be  advised  to  let  them  take  that  opportunity  to 
unptove  their  henda,  fbrannut^h  aa  the  benefit  thereof  will  farcxcecd  thechar^ 
and  it  will  be  a  meaoe  of  belter  order  to  have  all  employed  together  about  a 
thing  so  necessary.  The  master  of  the  school  shonid  often  have  an  eye  upon 
them,  to  see  what  tbey  do  and  how  tliey  profit,  and  (hat  tbey  may  not  alack  in 
thdr  other  learning,  be  may  hear  thorn  a  part  at  mom,  and  a  lesson  at  noon 
before  their  copies  be  set  or  their  books  can  bo  provided  lor  them,  and  pro- 
portion their  we^ly  exercises  accordingly.  And  that  tbe  stock  which  tbey 
then  get  may  be  better  increased  against  the.  next  year,  the  penmsn  should 
cause  them  to  write  a  piece,  a  day  or  two  before  he  leave  tbem,  as  fair  as  they 
can,  with  the  date  above  it,  and  their  names  subscribed  nndernealh,  which  tba 
schoolmaster  may  safely  keep  by  him  aa  a  teatimooy  of  what  they  axi  perform, 
and  take  care  to  see  that  their  writing  tbr  the  Ihturo  be  not  much  worse.  This 
pattern  or  copy  I  formerly  received  fhim  that  industrious  penman,  Mr,  Roger 
Evans,  who  had  sometimes  taught  me  to  write,  being  a  scholar  at  WakeSeld, 
and  afterwards  yearly  taught  my  scholars  whilst  I  was  schoolmaster  at  Soth- 

Jtme  1,  1635. 

A  man  can  not  any  viay  enter  into  the  canonized  rule  to  come  to  God's  hofy  wfll 
and  ktTigdom,  except  he  reform,  and  become  aegvamUd  Kith  virtuoja  mannert,  m 
moti  prudent  tart  that  may  be,  4ce.  Roqes  Evahs. 

But  in  London,  (which  of  all  places  I  know  In  England  is  beet  fbr  the  fhll 
improvement  of  children  in  their  edncatdou,  because  of  the  variety  of  objects 
which  daily  present  themselves  to  them,  or  may  easily  be  seen  once  a  year  by 
walking  to  Mr.  John  Tradesoant's,  or  the  like  houses  or  gardons  where  rarities 
are  kepi,  a  book  of  all  which  might  deserve  to  be  printed,  aa  that  ingenuous 
gentleman  bath  lately  done  hia  by  the  name  of  Jfuvswn  TradescaTiiianvm,  a 
OoOecHon  <^RaTiHa;  conld  parents  at  home  bat  halfso  well  took  to  their  be- 
baviour  aa  tbe  masters  do  to  their  learning  at  school,)  it  ia  ordinary  fbr  scholara 
at  eleven  'and  five  o'clock  to  go  to  the  writing  schools,  and  there  to  benefit 
themaelyes  in  wridng.  In  that  cily,  therefore,  having  the  opportunity  of  the 
neighborhood  of  my  angular  loving  friend,  Ur.  James  Hodder,  (whose  copy 
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books  or  lute  printed  do  suScientl;  testify  his  abilit;  far  the  proression  he  hatb 
UDdertaben,  and  of  wlioae  earn  and  paius  1  h&ve  had  ahunilaiit  Crisl  by  hia  prot 
itiog  or  mj  BCliolara  Tor  {at  teast)  twelve  yeara  together,  who  bad  most  or  tbem 
learned  of  liim  to  write  a  very  fair  hand,  not  to  speak  of  arithmetic  or  mei^ 
chants'  accounts,  which  they  gained  also  by  his  leacbing  at  spare  times,)  in  tbe 
Token-liouae  garden  in  Lothbury,  somewhat  near  the  Old  Exchange,  I  bo 
ordered  the  buaiaesB  witli  him  that  all  my  lower  acholara  had  their  little  paper 
books  ruled,  wherein  they  wrolo  their  lessons  fairly,  and  then  their  translatiom 
and  other  ei:erciECs  in  loose  papers  in  his  sight,  notil  they  were  able  of  them- 
selves to  do  eveiy  tlniig  in  a  bandaome  manner.  And  afterwards  It  is  not  to  be 
eatpreaaed  what  pleasure  they  took  in  writing  and  floarishing  their  exercises  all 
the  while  they  continued  with  me  at  the  school.  This  or  a  better  course  (per- 
haps) may  bo  taken  at  oOier  schools  whore  they  have  a  writmg-master  constant 
Bnd  ready  to  attend  them  eveiy  day  throughout  the  year,  as  I  tiave  heard  Mr. 
Furnaby  made  use  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a  famous  penman,  for  the  teaching  of  hia 
scholars  to  write.  If  at  aay  time  a  scliolar  dotb  not  write  hia  exercises  in  the 
fairest  manner  that  ha  is  able,  hia  punishmeut  may  be  to  writo  tbem  over  again 
whilst  others  play.  I  have  been  told  of  a  porter  that  could  oeitlier  write  nor 
read,  who,  if  at  any  time  he  had  seen  hia  sou  write  his  exercises  at  home  in  a 
worse  hand  than  he  tliought  bo  was  able  to  do,  would  tear  tliein  to  pieces,  and 
thus  at  last  eaforced  tlio  scholar  upun  a  very  good  hand  of  writing;  which  rude 
kiod  of  dealing  witli  a  child  I  would  liavo  no  parcola  to  imitate,  yet  I  would  advise 
them  sometimes  to  look  upon  their  childron'a  writing  at  home,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  do  It  in  the  neatest  fashion.  For  as  it  will  be  an  ornament  to  tbem  in 
tlieir  leaning  and  an  especial  furtlierance  of  their  studies  or  fbturo  employments 
elsewhere,  so  it  will  be  a  great  beso  to  the  master  in  the  perusal  of  what  Ibey 
have  written,  I,  with  some  others,  havo  been  sony  to  see  soma  of  tliat  reverend 
and  learned  Ur.  Uookcr's  sermons  come  in  manuscript  to  the  press,  and  not  U) 
have  been  poasiblo  to  be  piiated,  because  they  wore  EO  scribbhngly  writteo  that 
nobody  could  read  three  words  togetlier  in  tliem.  It  is  commonly  objected  to 
the  beat  schohirs  in  any  of  the  tliree  profcaalons,  that  thoy  write  the  worst  Imnda, 
and  thorefore  I  wish  that  care  may  bo  taken  to  prevent  that  objection  at  the 
school  to  a  future  generation. 

Now  to  train  up  scholars  as  well  in  calligraphy  as  orthography,  whilst  they 
write  tticir  translations  in  a  paper  book,  tiiey  should  often  be  udmonislied, 

1.  To  keep  a  largo  margin  on  both  sides,  and  to  leave  tho  space  of-a  long 
letter's  length  betwlit  every  line,  and  of  a  small  letter's  breadth  betwixt  every 
word,  and  to  rc^rd  (be  proportion  of  overy  partieular  letter,  and  the  difference 
betwixt  j  and  i,  and  v  and  u,  and  above  all  to  beware  of  blotting  or  Boiling  their 

3.  To  make  every  comma,  colon,  aemk^lon,  period,  note  of  interrogation, 
parenthesia,  and  note  (^admiration,  Ac,  in  their  due  pUcea. 

3.  To  write  all  their  words  in  an  even  lino  with  the  tops,  bellies  and  bottoma 
of  the  letters  of  an  even  size,  and  when  they  havo  an  occasion  to  divide  any 
word,  to  part  it  by  its  just  sylhkbles,  making  tliie  mark  hyphen  {■)  "ttlieend 
of  ttie  lino.    And 

4.  In  Idtin  to  give  an  adverb  or  other  word  its  note  of  difference,  and  tbe 
like,  as  tho  grammar  wiU  furtlicr  direct  them  But  fordircctionein  tkir  writing, 
I  refer  him  to  that  sheet  wliich  Ur.  Uodder  liath  caused  to  be  printed  before  hia 
CupyliocJi,  which  will  eufficiently  commend  its  author. 
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Alter  tlie7  have  once  got  a  habit  of  tliewUiingg.tbej  will  more  easilj  observe 
IlieiB  in  future  eierdses,  the  tipgletrt  whereof  will  be  lianler  to  remedy  alWr- 
ward^  wliich  I  havs  Been  too  gross  iu  Bome  men's  letters  tliat  lisTe  come  IVom 
the  univerBities. 

As  for  books,  »  care  ^onld  be  Brat  had  to  procure  those  of  a  bir  print  in 
good  paper,  and  strongly  bound;  then  tlie  maKler  maj  more  easilf  see'that  liia 
scholars  keep  them  all  safe  and  deanly  and  ft«e  from  acrUibling  or  rcuding,  b; 
cau^Dg  them  at  a  time  miexpeeted  to  bring  all  their  books  before  him,  and  to 
show  tlieir  Domesi  together  with  a  note  of  (he  price,  Airi;  written  in  the  middle 
of  ever]'  one  of  tliem,  aa  well  as  at  the  beginniog  or  end.  And  that  none  may 
squander  his  own  or  pilfer  awaj  another's  booh,  or  have  it  carclcsBlj  clirown 
ftbout,  or  to  seek  when  he  aliould  use  it,  the  master  may  do  well  to  make  every 
scholar  once  a  qoarter  to  deliver  bim  a  calulogue  of  hia  books,  witli  the  day  of 
the  month  and  his  name  subscribed,  which  he  may  lay  by  him,  so  as  at  any  time 
to  coll  him  whom  he  auspeclotli  to  be  negligent  of  hia  books  lo  a  private  and 
particular  account  of  them.  That  tlie  school  may  be  niraished  with  all  kinds  of 
subsidiary  books  for  the  general  use  of  all  the  Bcholan,  (to  be  laid  up  in  reposi- 
tories or  presses,  as  so  many  little  libraries  belonging  to  every  Ibrm,  und  to  be 
saAly  kept  under  lock  and  key,)  whereof  the  head  hoy  in  each  form  shovild  taka 
the  charge  to  deliver  them  out,  and  see  that  tliey  be  brought  in  every  niglit 
without  being  abused;  it  would  cot  be  amisa  tbat  ever;  ecbolar  which  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  scbooi  should  give  ISd.  (besides  what  is  accustomed  to  be  paid 
to  the  master,)  and  every  one  at  his  removal  into  ajiew  form  sliould  give  12iL 
Itkewiso,  towards  the  procuring  of  common  books.  The  master  also  may  do 
well  to  stir  -up  bis  friends  that  come  to  visit  the  school,  or  espedaily  such  as 
prevail  with  him  Ibr  a  pl^d;iy,  to  contribute  somewhat  towards  the  furtherance 
of  cMldreu's  teaming,  as  well  as  to  be  SBmeslly  importunate  tor  that  which  may 
hinder  it  But  whore  a  school  is  liberally  endowed,  it  would  be  good  that  a 
considerable  stock  (^  money  were  appointed  to  bo  laid  out  yearly  in  all  kindn  of 
school  boohs,  whereby  the  poorer  sort  of  children  msy  have  whereon  to  learn, 
and  they  and  all  other  scholais  wherewith  to  help  themselvee  in  their  leaeons 

And  might  I  become  a  petitioner  to  the  fbramentJoned  trustees  for  the  main- 
tenance of  students,  or  any  that  are  both  wiUing  and  able  to  promote  the 
growth  of  good  learning,  I  should  desire  tliat  towards  the  better  compleling  of 
a  grammar-tchool,  there  might  be  a  little  library  well  fiimlahed  with  all  sorts 
of  gramman^  phrase-books,  lexicons,  dictjonnries,  oraton^  poets,  histories, 
horbals,  commentators,  scholiasts,  antiquaries,  critics,  and  some  of  the  socdnctest 
and  choicest  authors  fbr  matters  of  humanity,  divinity,  medicine  and  law; 
besides  those  which  treat  of  every  art  and  sdouce,  whether  liberal  or  mechan- 
ical, that  he  that  la  employed  as  a  professed  scboolmsster  may  thoroughly  stock 
htmaelf  with  all  kinds  ofleAminf-.  and  be  able  to  in&rm  his  adiolars  in  anything 
that  shall  be  neceswry  fiirthem  to  know.  For  everynew  master  can  notatllie 
first  be  provided  with  a  good  study  of  books  for  his  own  private  use  and- his 
scholars'  benellt,  oeitber  Indeed  at  any  time  can  he  procure  them  without  great 
■rouble  and  charge,  especially  if  be  live  at  a  place  fkr  dtstaut  fkaD  London.  I 
hare  observed  it  therefore  as  a  great  point  of  discretion,  as  well  as  a  nutter  of 
charity,  in  Mr.  Calfe,  that  in  ibnnding  his  grammar-school  at  Lewinham.  he  pro- 
vided a  library  for  the  master's  use,  as  well  aa  a  house  fi>r  him  to  dwell  in. 
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And  I  took  notiw  of  that  ctutfitatilj  diapoaed  gentlemui  and  citizen  depntf 
Adam^  tb«t  wlien  he  went  about  to  erect  a  school  in  Ms  native  county  of 
Shropshire  (if  I  mistake  not,)  he  conaulled  with  Ur.  Luigle;,  and  brought  him 
along  with  him  to  SioQ  College,  to  see  what  books  he  Judged  moat  couvenieiit 
to  fumiah  a  libnt^  withal  (or  the  Bchoolmaster's  oae,  and  I  heard  since  that  be 
beetowed  (at  least)  1001,  inchtnce  books  for  that  purpose.  lonlymenUimtbeee 
two  worthy  persons  (the  former  whereof  is  dead,  and  the  latter  living  in  Law- 
rence lAne,  London,)  to  let  others  see  that  in  this  present  age  of  ours  we  want 
not  patterns  of  well  doing,  if  any  be  desirooB  to  imitate  them  in  their  pioua 
actions ;  and  I  hope  God  hath  already  inclined  the  hearts  of  many,  as  be  hatb 
given  them  store  of  riches,  to  endeavor  to  distribute  and  do  good  in  this  kind, 
even  now  whilst  they  live^  in  their  generation. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  that  which  T  heard  lately  related  of  a  cheap, 
easy,  profiting,  and  pious  work  of  cbsrity  which  one  did,  in  beatowing  iOi.  per 
annum  towards  buying  English  Bibles,  which  were  to  be  given  to  those  chil- 
dren in  Che  pariah  that  were  b«at  able  to  read  in  them ;  and  I  do  verily  believe 
that  were  an  annual  sum  laid  out  in  procuring  a  certain  number  of  books  lor 
such  as  should  beat  deserve  them  in  every  form  at  a  ft«e  school,  it  would  be  a 
greater  Incitement  to  provoke  children  to  Icam,  than  any  persnaaiona  or  enforce- 
ments which  are  oommouly  yet  used. 

X. —  0/  Eicliaion,  and  Breaking  up  ScJiix^  and  of  ^oIoHom. 

I  should  here  add  somethiog  loucluog  those  usual  customs  which  are  yet  on 
foot  inmost  places,  of  scholars  excluding  orsbatting  out  the  master  once  a  year, 
and  capitulating  with  him  about  orders  to  be  observed,  or  the  like;  but  Ibr- 
aamuch  aa  I  see  they  differ  very  mudi,  and  are  of  late  discontinued  in  many 
schools.  I  will  only  mention  how  they  may  be  carried  on,  where  they  yet 
remain,  without  any  contest  or  disturbance,  till  at  last  they  die  of  themselves. 

1.  Therefo^B  there  should  be  no  exclusion  till  aRer  SL  Andrew's  day,  and 
the  master  should  know  of  it  beforehand,  that  alt  things  may  be  ordered  hand- 
somely to  the  credit  of  the  school. 

2.  That  at  the  time  of  exclusion,  the  scholars  behave  themselves  merrily  and 
dviUy  about  the  school,  without  injuring  one  another  or  making  use  of  any 
weapons  whereby  to  endanger  themselves  or  do  harm  to  any  tiling  in  llie 

3.  That  the  heads  of  each  form  consult  with  their  fellows  whatrthings  they 
would  desire  of  the  master,  and  that  they  bring  their  suits  to  the  highest 
scholar  in  the  school,  that  he  may  prelbr  them  to  the  master  wrilten  (airly  in 
Latin,  to  receive  his  approbadon  or  dislike  of  them,  in  a  mild  way  of  arguing. 

4.  That  the  master  do  not  molest  or  come  amongst  bis  BchoUra  all  the  while 
they  are  drawing  up  t^eir  petition  about  school  orders,  nor  trouble  himsHf  con- 
cerning them,  more  than  to  bear  that  they  keep  good  rule. 

6.  That  every  scholar  prepare  all  his  exercises  according  to  his  Ibrm,  to  be 
ready  to  be  hanged  out  before  the  school  doors  or  windows  (or  rather  to  bo 
hanged  over  his  place  within  the  school,)  against  the  mastcr'a  coming. 

6.  That  the  master,  upon  notice  that  all  things  are  prepared  Ibr  his  coming, 
go  quietly  to  the  school,  being  accompanied  by  soma  of  the  scholars'  parents, 
andaderhe  have  before  witness  subscribed  to  their  petition  at  the  door,  to  enter 
the  school  in  a  peaceable  and  loving  manner,  and  rccwve  &om  lus  scholam  (and 
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also  make  to  them]  a  ahort  congratuUCory  oration,  and  so  dismiss  tbem  to 
pUy. 

By  thus  doing,  a  master  shall  both  prevent  his  scholars  behaving  Ihemselves 
■galmt  him  in  such  a  rude  and  tumultuous  tnanner  as  hath  Tonnerly  been  used, 
and  give  Ibem  and  their  pareoU  no  occawon  to  grudge  at  him  Tor  aeemiug  to 
take  apOQ  bim  loo  abrupllj  to  break  old  use  and  custom,  which,  go  loDg  aa  it 
becometh  an  eDcooregemetit  to  tbwr  tearnmg,  maj  the  better  be  indulged  to 
Toong  sdiolar^  whilst  no  evil  conaeqaensee  attend  it  It  is  yet  a  custom  ro- 
taiued  in  some  schools  in  the  coontr;  for  scholars  to  make  a  potatioa  orgeDerat 
feast  once  a  year  (and  that  commoaljberore  Shrovetide;)  towards delVayiog  the 
charge  whereof  ever)'  one  briogelh  so  much  none;  aa  lus  pareots  thiuk  good 
to  uUowhlm,  andgiveth  it  to  the  master  to  be  expended  lu  a  dinner  orderly  ^jro- 
Tided  fbr  them,  or  in  aome  kind  of  banqueting  manner,  which  children  are  com- 
monlj'  more  delighted  withal;  and  Ibr  this  there  needelh  no  further  directiun 
than  to  say  that  it  conoerneth  the  master  at  such  times  to  be  cheerful  and  free 
in  the  entertainment  of  his  scholars  (whether  at  his  own  house  or  elsewhere,) 
and  to  see  that  the;  keep  anch  order  and  moderation  (especial!;  in  driokiog) 
that  it  may  rather  be  a  refreshment  and  encouragement  to  them  (as  it  is  indeed 
intended)  than  an;  occasion  of  distemper  Or  debauched  behavior  amougst  them. 
And  after  thanks  givea  to  God  for  his  mercy  towards  them  in  that  particular 
exprttaioo  of  joy  and  rejoicing  one  with  another,  the  scholars  should  all  go 
together  into  the  flelda  to  take  a  little  more  liberty  of  recreation  than  ordinary, 
yet  with  an  especial  regard  bad  that  the;  catch  no  cold  or  otberwiae  endanger 
their  bodiea. 

In  London  and  moat  other  places,  the  usual  manner  remaineth  of  breaking 
op  schools  (Ibr  a  time  of  intermismon  of  studies  and  visiting  of  friends)  about  a 
week  be&rs  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  till  the  week  following  Choeo 
hoi;  dajra  beglij,  at  which  time  ever;  scholar  bringeth  something  to  the  master 
M  a  token  of  his  own  and  hia  parents'  grsliCude  for  hig  care  and  love  towards 
him.  Now  that  the  mastw  may  also  then  testily  his  forwardness  to  requite 
their  courtesies  and  encourage  his  scholars,  be  should,  every  breaking  up  ds;, 
.  1.  Provide  some  fitting  coUation  to  be  imparted  and  distributed  by  himself  to 
bis  scholars,  who  will  tbaniifulty  take  a  small  gilt  as  a  token  of  more  singular 
bvor  at  his  hands  than  another's. 

3.  Invite  his  scholars'  parents,  together  with  such  gentlemen  and  ministers  as 
be  is  better  fuiqusinted  withal,  as  wetl  to  take  notice  of  what  his  scliolors  in 
ever;  form  are  able  to  do,  as  to  grace  him  with  their  company. 

3.  Let  the  scholars  in  each  Ibrm  be  furnished  with  such  exercises  as  belonf; 
to  them,  in  loose  papers,  and  have  all  their  translations  written  Inirly  in  (lieir 
book^  to  be  ready  to  show  1o  an;  one  that  shall  desire  to  look  upon  them. 
Hie  higher  fbnns  should  entertain  the  compuiy  with  some  elegant  I^tin  corned; 
out  of  Tereact  or  Plautia,  and  part  of  a  Greek  one  out  ot  Arislophanea,  as  also 
with  aoeh  orations  and  declamations,  and  copies  of  several  sorts  of  verses,  as 
•re  most  proper  for  celebra^g  the  solemnity  of  the  time  at  hand  andto  give 
Mtii&ctioD  to  the  present  meeting.  The  lesser  boy^  should  remain  orderl;  in 
tbeir  Ihrms;  to  be  read;  to  give  answer  to  an;  one  that  shall  examine  them  in 
what  tbe;  have  learned,  or  would  know  what  the;  are  able  to  perform. 

Ibi%  as  it  will  be  an  encouragement  to  the  scholars  to  go  on  checrlUlI;  at 
tb«r  books,  BO  will  it  be  an  endearment  of  tlieir  (Viends  to  the  master,  and  a 
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mesns  to  prwerre  the  credit  of  the  wbool  apifnst  all  ytnilent  nupersions  that 
STB  apt  caunelesalj  and  too  oIWq  lo  be  cast  upon  it  by  uoworthj  and  illiterate 

It  were  necejwvrj-  that  such  ordprs  ai  you  would  have  your  scholars  duly  to 
observe,  and  the  mulct  to  be  undergone  for  every  panicular  dedulc,  were  Talrlj 
written  JD  a  table  and  liong  up  in  some  eminent  place  in  tlic  nchoal,  that  erery 
one  may  at  any  time  take  notice  oT  Hiera  and  learn  more  readily  to  conlbtm  to 
your  discipline.  I  had  tliought  here  to  have  added  another  sheet  or  two  con- 
ceming  school  wdera  and  gcholsra'  more  decent  behavior,  but  considering  tlie 
present  hnste  ot  the  press  In  finishing  the  work,  and  fearing  lest  this  little  book 
should  swell  to  tjw  great  a  balk,  I  dioose  rather  to  deTer  them  tj)l  another 
opportunity.  For  whilst  I  intended  only  to  give  a  few  directions  to  tlie  lera 
experienced  for  the  better  ordering  of  grammar  scholars,  I  have  run  over  the 
greater  paK  of  the  most  considerable  matters  which  concern  the  managing  of  a 
school ;  which  A  man  that  is  constant  to  his  employment,  loving  towards  child- 
ren, discreet  in  his  behavior,  a  weU-groondcd  scholar  and  a  honest  Christian, 
desirous  to  serve  Qod  cheerfully  in  the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster,  may  undoubt- 
edly perform  without  any  eitmordiaaTy  toil  or  disturbance  either  of  mind  or 
body.  Ood  in  mercy  enable  me  and  all  that  labor  in  tliis  necessaij  proresston, 
to  persevere  in  our  duty,  whatever  discouregemcnta  may  seem  U>  attend  it, 

XI. — 0/  fte  Mefhod  of  Caching  Khich  vi(U  ntrd  in  RoOitrMam  School  by  Jfr, 
fiormrr,  an  erperienced  adtoolmaafer  thrrt,  who  wot  t/ienee  cAokd  to  Cheslerfitbt, 
inhere  he  died. 

That  none  may  censure  this  discovery  which  I  have  made,  to  be  an  uncouth 
way  of  teaching,  or  contrary  to  what  had  been  aforetime  observed  by  my  pred- 
occasore  at  Rntlicrham  School  (which  is  the  same  that  most  schoolmastera  yet 
use,)  I  have  hereto  annexed  their  method,  just  aa  I  received  it  (hjm  the  month 
of  pome  Bcliuhirs  who  had  been  trained  up  tlicrein  all  their  time  at  that  school, 
and  thenco  sent  to  the  university.     Before  I  came  Uiither  to  be  master,  the 

1.  To  enter  boys  at  the  school  one  by  one,  as  they  were  fit  (br  the  A'-ddenb, 
end  to  let  them  proceed  therein  severally  till  so  many  others  came  to  Ihem  as 
wore  fit  to  be  ranked  with  them  in  a  fbno.  Tliese  were  first  pot  to  read  the 
Accidenti,  and  afterwards  made  to  commit  it  to  memory ;  when  they  had  done 
which,  they  were  exercised  in  construing  and  paraiog  the  examples  in  the  En- 
glish rules,  and  thia  was  called  the  first  form ;  of  which  it  was  re<iuired  to  say 
four  lessons  a  day,  but  of  the  other  forma,  a  part  and  a  lesson  in  the  forenoon, 
and  a  lesson  only  in  the  stlcrnoon. 

2.  The  second  form  was,  1.  To  repeat  the  Accidents  for  parts.  2.  To  ray 
forenoon  lessons  in  Pmpria  qua  maribia.  Qua  genua,  and  Ai  in  prircenii,  which 
they  repealed  memoriter,  construed  and  parsed.  3.  To  say  an  aflemoon  lesson 
in  Senlfniia  Pnerilrs,  which  they  repeated  by  heart,  and  construed  and  paraed. 
4.  They  repented  their  tasks  every  Friday  metnoriier,  and  paraed  their  aentencea 
out  of  Eiigli.-!.. 

3.  Tlie  third  form  was  enjoined  first  to  repeat  two  parts  together  ereij 
Dioming,  one  out  of  the  Accidenb  and  the  otlier  out  of  that  forementioned  part 
of  the  grammar,  and  together  with  their  parte,  each  one  was  made  to  fonn  one 
person  of  a  verb  active  in  any  of  the  lour  ca^jugatioDS.    3.  Their  foranoon  lee- 
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sons  irere  in  Si/nlaxit,  wbiob  they  a«ed  (o  aaj  memariler,  then  to  construe  it, 
twd  parse  only  the  words  which  contain  the  foroe  of  tlie  rale.  3.  There  fore- 
noon lessons  were  two  days  ia  .^kcjfa  I\Mte,  and  other  two  days  in  Caio,  both 
which  they  oonatnied  and  p«raed,  and  said  Colo  manoriter.  4.  These  tessona 
they  tnitialBled  ioto  Ei^lish  and  repeated  allonFridays,  construing  out  of  their 
traDslationB  into  Latin. 

4.  Th»  fburCb  Torm  having  ended  StfTitaaiis,  first  repeated  it  and  Prvprta  qua 
tnorfhu,  Ac,  to^tlier  Tor  parts,  and  fbnned  ft  persaa  oTa  verb  paamve,  as  they 
did  the  active  belbre.  3.  For  lesiona  they  proceeded  to  the  by-rule^  and  ho  to 
Mgitra  and  Protodia.  S,  For  afternoon  lesBone  they  read  Tirenee  two  days  and 
JTanfuan  two  days,  which  they  translated  into  Engh^  and  repeated  on  Etidoye, 

6.  The  flfUi  form  said  one  pert  in  the  Latin  and  another  in  the  Oredt  Oram- 
mar  together.  2.  Their  forenoon  lesKinB  w^e  in  ROter'i  Bhdoric,  which  they 
said  memoriler  and  then  construed,  and  applied  the  example  to  the  definition. 
3.  Their  sfteRiooii  ieeaona  were  two  days  in  CMf  (  Mtbmorfihatia  and  Iwo  days 
in  TuBy't  Offlet$,  both  wbidi  tbey  translated  into  English.  4.  They  teamed  to 
scan  and  prove  versaa  in  Flora  FotUxmm,  and  repeated  their  week's  work  on 
Fridays,  as  beGire. 

6.  The  sixth  Ibrm  contiiiiied  their  parte  in  the  Oretk  Orammar,  and  fonned 
a  verti  active  at  every  part.  3.  They  read  the  Oreek  Titldmenl  for  forenoon 
kHona,  beginning  with  SL  John'*  OeeptL  3.  Their  afternoon  lessons  were  two 
d»y<  in  Virgii  and  two  days  in  lUiy's  Oratiom.  They  oonstrued  the  Qreek 
natamai  into  XMxa  and  the  rest  into  English. 

7.  Tlie  seventh  fbrm  went  on  with  the  Greek  Orawmor,  forming  at  evcrypart 
*  verb  passive,  or  medium.  2.  They  had  their  forenoon  lessons  in  Rocrttta, 
which  Ihey  translated  into  Latin.  3.  Their  i^l«mooD  lessons  were  two  days  in 
Boraea  and  two  days  in  Sauca'a  Tragedit*,  both  which  they  translated  into 
English. 

5.  Tlie  ^gfath  fbrm  still  continued  their  parts  in  the  Greek  Grammar.  2. 
They  nid  IbrMMOU  lessons  in  Bmioii,  which  tliey  translated  into  Latin,  and 
•fleniooa  lessons  in  Juvenal  and  alterwards  in  Peraiat,  which  they  transUted 
Into  En^ish. 

6.  The  Dintli  and  bighcat  fbrm  said  morning  parts  in  the  EArac  Grammar, 
forenoon  lessons  in  Homer.,  and  aftemooti  lessons  in  some  comical  antbor. 

Thus  when  I  came  to  Rotherhan,  I  found  two  or  three  sortB  of  boys  in  the 
Acddeab,  and  ni^  or  ten  several  fbrms,  whereof  some  bad  bot  two  or  three 
•cbcdars  in  it,  aodoDeofthesefbnnsalso  was  not  very  br  Sum  that  whidi  was 
bdow  it  So  that  I,  b^g  to  teach  all  myself  alone,  was  necessitated  to  reduce 
them  to  a  IsMer  aomber,  and  to  provide  socb  helps  for  the  weakec  boys  as 
nu^t  enahle  them  ttt  go  on  with  the  stronger.  Beridee,  obaerviog  Iww  barreD 
the  achoUra  were  of  proper  words  and  good  phrases,  with  which  their  present 
aulbcm  did  sot  milBdently  fdmish  them  for  speaking  or  writing  Latin,  I  was 
forced  to  make  use  of  sodi  books  amongst  the  rest  as  were  purposely  made  fbr 
tiiat  end,  and  having  at  last  brought  the  whole  school  into  a  good  method  and 
order,  so  tliat  the  sidKilaie  learned  with  pn^^  and  I  taught  tbent  with  mucli 
ease  and  del^t,  I  was  persuaded  to  write  over  what  I  had  done^  that  I  migit 
leave  it  aa  a  pattern  fbr  him  that  succeeded  me;  and  tlus  was  the  groondwork 
of  my  discovn?. 

21 
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The  matiDer  of  giving  lectaree  befbre  J  oame  ira^  1.  For  tbe  two  higfasat 
bojTB  in  the  oghth  form  to  give  ledurea  to  alt  Ute  lower  ibrmB,  each  hU  week 
bj  tunis.  3.  Tbe  bighceit  scholar  in  tlio  «dHiol  g&ve  tecturw  to  the  second  torm. 
3.  Tltoaa  in  tbe  highest  form  were  commonlj  left  to  shift  Sar  tlteowelTes. 

The  maauer  of  tbe  loaBtor'i  bearing  leaaoiu  was  thia:  1.  Tbe  higlicst  hoy  in 
tbe  form  at  tbeir  coming  to  saj,  conatrued  bia  lesaon  two  or  three  timea  onr, 
till  be  vtm  perfect  in  it,  tbat  bia  fellona  miglit  all  leani  bj  him  to  couertnie  aa 
well  as  be;  then  every  one  conabiied  accoitUng  to  the  order  in  which  he  atood. 
2.  Tbe7  paised  then-  leaaon  in  that  order  that  tliej  bad  construed  it  m.  3. 
'Hiey  tranalated  every  day  after  tbe  leaaon,  and  showed  it  altogether  lairly 
written  on  Fridaji. 

Their  exercises  were  these :  1.  The  four  lowest  fonoH  Dinslated  at  vacant 
times  oat  of  some  English  book.  2.  The  higher  fbrnii^  having  a  subject  gWen 
tbam  every  Saturday,  made  themes  and  versea  upon  it  against  that  day  seven 

Bight 

The  manner  of  collecting  pbraaea  was  that  every  Friday,  in  the  aftemoco,  the 
boys  in  the  highest  form  collected  pbiases  for  tbe  lowest  fonns  cut  of  tbrar 
several  author^  which  tbey  wrote  aikd  oomniitted  to  memory  against  Saturday 
morning. 

Tbe  set  times  for  disputations  were  Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  noon,  and  tbe 
manner  thus:  one  boy  answered  his  day  by  course,  and  all  bis  fellows  posed 
bim  out  of  any  autb(»  wbiob  be  bad  read  before. 

A  part  of  Thnrsday  in  the  aitemoon  was  spent  in  getting  the  ChwA  Oatf 
ehitm  and  the  Sic  Prineqitt  of  Chritlianilg  nutde  by  l£r.  Perkins. 

finding  this  metbod  (which  is  used  also  in  most  grammar  scbools)  to  concur 
in  the  main  grounds  with  that  wliicb  I  had  been  tauglit  at  W^ceOeld,  but  not 
to  be  so  plain  and  easy  as  that  was  to  children  of  meaner  ospacities,  I  began  to 
seek  (not  so  much  to  alter  any  thins,  ss)  to  supply  what  I  saw  debctive  in  il^ 
having  these  and  such  like  considerations  often  in  my  mind, 

1.  Though  eveiy  man  likath  his  own  method  best,  yet  none  ought  so  i^  to 
be  conceited  of  bia  own  as  not  to  search  after  a  better  for  the  profiting  of  bia 
Bcholaia, 

2.  Tbongh  one  constant  method  must  diligently  be  observed,  yet  Oial  may  be 
made  of  another  at  fit  times,  ao  it  be  done  without  any  distrscttou  to  the  master 
or  hindrance  to  bis  sidiolara. 

3.  A.  new  course  of  teaching  must  not  be  brought  in  suddenly  upon  sdiolan 
that  have  bem  long  trained  in  a  worse^  but  by  degrees.  ^ 

4.  Some  modem  schoolmasters  seem  to  have  gtuned  a  lar  more  easy  kh] 
nearer  way  of  teaching  than  many  of  tbe  more  ancient  seemed  to  have. 

6.  l£r.  B^nsley  seemelh  to  have  made  a  disoovery  of  a  more  perfect  method 
than  was  in  bis  time  used  or  is  yet  generally  received,  lit.  Famaby,  Mr.  John 
Clerke,  and  some  otben%  have  facilitated  tbe  way  flirlber;  but  Hr.  John  Come- 
niua  bath  lately  contrived  a  shorter  course  of  teadiing,  which  many  ot  lale 
endeavor  to  follow ;  and  others  hnve  dhh«  contemplatively  written  what  tbey 
have  thouglit  of  learning  tbe  iMia  tongue  In  the  easiest  manner. 

6.  Tliat  for  me  it  would  not  be  amisa,  by  imitating  these  and  others  of  whoM 
leamiDg  and  dexterity  in  teacbing  I  had  got  some  little  experience,  and  ob> 
serving  the  several  lempna  and  capacities  of  those  I  taught,  to  endeavor  to  find    - 
out  and  contrive  Buch  belps  aa  might  make  the  most  generally  received  method 
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at  tMchlDg  bjr  grBQiDUT,  authors  and  erereiBeB,  more  brief  in  Itneiruid  more 
tuBf  and  delfghtful  to  the  te«(^er  and  scholar.  And  for  wbat  I  have  done  in 
this  kind,  tbaee  Bi;giimenta  were  especi»l  indncemento.    That, 

L  It  ia  not  otJ;  possible  bat  neceasai;  to  mtka  children  nndeistaod  their 
toAa,  fnm  tbeir  very  Srat  entrance  into  learnings  seeing  they  must  every  one 
bear  hia  own  bnrden,  and  aot  rely  upon  their  feUowa  altogether  in  what  tlieydo. 

3.  It  ta  pontbls  and  meet  fbr  every  teacher  ao  to  ground  his  acbolan  that  a 
dunge  of  masters  it»j  not  modi  hinder  tbetr  progrew  in  learaiiig, 

B.  Things  most  Ikmiliar  end  obvioda  to  tite  eensM  are  Brat  to  be  leaned,  and 
sndt  as  may  be  an  ea^  Step  towards  thoee  which  are  next  to  be  attained. 

4.  The  moat  Tocabalas  aud  phrasea  of  ordinary  discourse  may  and  ought  to 
be  taught  together  witfa  the  Lain,  Qmmtaar,  and  tlie  lowest  sort  of  school 
anihora. 

6.  Boys  ongfat  to  know  the  meaniitg  and  how  to  make  use  of  each  mle  ae 
they  learn,  yet  so  as  they  be  not  fbrced  upon  understandiDg  it. 

t.  Hie  moM  uaelbl  books  ought  to  be  read,  and  maj  be  taught  alter  one 
inaoner  in  erety  gnmmsr-achool. 

I.  (3iildren  most  be  Amisbed  with  store  of  matter,  and  able  to  write  a  good 
B^le,  and  showed  bow  to  imitate  tbeii  authors  tor  making  eiennsee,  before  thej 
be  pot  to  QSe  their  own  inveation. 

8.  It  is  tyranny  in  the  master  to  beat  a  scholar  fbr  not  doing  that  which  he 
knoweth  not  bow  to  go  about ;  ao  that  he  must  Dnt  know  blm  to  be  wdl  abte^ 
and  then  he  may  more  Justly  punish  hia  Defect. 

9.  Hany  young  sdioolmaaters  are  more  puuled  about  ft«ming  to  themaelTes 
a  good  method  tlian  tolled  In  the  exercise  of  teaching  schooL 

10.  No  man  erer  had  such  an  acute  and  direct  method,  bat  another  able 
•cboUr  might  obewre  and  follow  it 

II.  Uany  manors  tbat  are  excellent  in  perfecting  scholars  have  not  tbe  pa- 
tience to  groand  them,  and  many  that  haTB  the  skill  to  ground  a  scholar  weD 
In  hia  mdlmenta  are  not  of  ability  to  bring  him  on  to  perfection  in  grammatical 


12.  In  many  sdiools,  one  master  alone  bearetb  tbe  whole  burden  of  teaching; 
without  any  help  of  an  nsber. 
*       13.  Bvery  one  that  teaoheth  a  granunai-eeliool  is  not  able  to  make  a  ri^t 
cboic^  DOT  knoweth  he  the  trne  dm  <^oar  best  classical  antbors. 

li.  It  is  a  {Hune  part  of  a  sobocdmaster  to  instrai^  his  scholars  well  In  tb« 
pfindplea  of  the  Ghrialian  religkm,  end  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  Holy 
ScJiptnree. 

IS.  It  la  an  utter  undofng  to  many  scholars  to  be  sent  ungrormded  to  the 
nniTerritiea;  and  parents  are  generally  unwilling  to  hare  ttieir  children  tany 
long  at  tbe  schotd,  and  therefi»eit  Is  good  br  masters  to  make  nseofthesbcMt- 
eat  and  sorest  way  of  teadiing. 

18.  It  is  Tei7  neceoary  and  bath'  been  erer  wished  that  some  of  onr  meat 
knoDB  and  beet  achaolmasters  would  fbr  tbe  benefit  of  othera  set  tbemselres  to 
work  to  Qnd  out  and  publish  the  eiactest  method  of  teadting,  which  might  be  geii- 
eralEy  received  till  a  Iietter  we're  known;  (or  by  tbat  means  they  shonld  do  nnidt 
good  to  tbe  Oiureh  and  C<»nmonweBlth,  and  somewhat  herein  advantag*  tliem- 
•elTti,  seeing  erery  parent  will  be  willing  to  have  hts  son  taught  by  oite  whom 
be  knoweth  to  b«  conatantly  dOigent  Id  a  good  way  of  teaching. 
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And  tlis  bopM  that  I  concaved  hereby  to  pron^  1117  bettera  hath  etpecullr 
«iiGO<u^ed  me  (U  last)  to  field  to  mj  fiieadfi'  importimiCjr,  in  utting  down 
tUs  JfelAod  0/  7fai<:Auv,  and  writiiig  down  also  this  rorm  of  Sctnol  OovermaeM, 
whkli  I  beutilj  commend  to  Qod'a  beaTeol;  blenrng  and  the  candid  oeaaiira 
of  tlie  more  Judicioua,  hoping  that  aa  I  intend  chiefly  the  t^enenl  good,  bo  none 
will  requilo  ma  with  malidous  obtrectation,  which  if  any  idiall  do,  I  cfaaritably 
pr^  fbi  tbem  be&:mband,  that  God  would  Tor  Ohriat's  sake  fbrgiTe  thun,  and 
gtaut  that  I  nu^  not  heed  what  tbiiy  write  or  say  oonoemlng  me  or  117  laboc^ 
ao  as  to  ba  diaootiraged  in  my  bcoiert  endearon  fbr  the  public  aerrloe. 

Mfa  Ir  i4<rH(  M,  Hi  W  }«  tl>4ii«,  &  J>4r««w(  (MMIa.    JMr,  ^.4^ 
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AiuHiK  Ccnn.KT,  wboaa  pUn  of  b  "  PbDoKi|ilui«]  CdOegB,"  or  "  ^vpanKm 
fijT  Oia  Advancement  of  Sxperimmlai  PAttnxipAVi"  "**  pref^md  bj  Dr.  Johnaon, 
to  that  of  MiltoD'i  Aoademy,  wai  bom  In  LoodoD,  in  ISIB,  lod  died  in  1667. 
Ha  nrly  tnuning  was  obUJaed  si  King'i  Soholu  &t  Wastnunalar  Sohool,  whcmm 
lie  piocMded  to  Triait;  College,  Cnmbridgs,  in  1 636.  In  1 S43,  be  IcA  the  nnif  er- 
•it;,  and  for  numy  jean  reuded  on  the  oootineat  in  aome  offioial  reletim  to  the 
Queen,  and  Lord  Falkland.  Soon  after  hie  return  to  England  in  16S6,  he  pnb- 
liahed  a  volione  in  which  hii  plan  of  ■  Collie  wu  made  pnblio.  Ammig  tiw 
DotioMUe  featorea  of  hi*  ooUega  ar«  profeaors  Tendent  of  "  all  aorla  of  Natural, 
Experimental  Philoaopbf  ;"  and  amoog  the  atodiei,  an  ennmerated  "  AgrienllnK, 
Arohitectore,  Art,  Militarj,  NaTigalion,  Gardening ;  lb«  Myateriaa  of  all 
Tradea,  and  improrement  of  thyn,  and  briefly  all  things  oontuned  in  the  Cato- 
logne  of  Natanl  Uiitoriea  anneied  to  m;  Lord  Bacon'*  Organoid."  The  inatroo- 
tioD  waa  to  be  free — "  that  none,  though  Derer  ■>  licb,  ihall  pay  snj'  thing  bit 
Ibeir  teaching."  llie  liat  of  anlhora  to  be  read  oloaely  reaamblea  that  of  Milton, 
and  aneh  aa  aerre  "an  appreotioeahip  In  Natnral  Philosophy,"  "upon  Featirala 
and  Play-Uinef,  Ibej  ^Mold  eieroiae  IhemaelTe*  in  the  fieida  by  Riding,  Leaping, 
FaDoing,  Mnateiing  and  Training,  after  the  manner  of  aoldien,  Aie."  Fonr  of 
the  Proftaaora  are  to  be  always  traveFing  beyond  >eM,  learlng  a  depnty  to  (apply 
their  dniiea,  and  one  of  the  foor  "  profeaaora  itinerate"  iato  beaaaigned  "loeaiA  id 
the  tota  great  divisioB*  tS  the  glebe,  to  reeide  there  three  yean,  and  to  give  a 
oooalant  acooQDt  of  ail  things  that  belong  to  tha  Learning,  and  eapedalty  the 
Natural  Experimental  Philoaophy  of  thoae  parti."  l^iey  mnrt  take  ademn  oalll 
to  MmmiuitfBte  what  they  "  folly  believe  to  be  tnie,  and  to  ooofni  and  recant  it 
aa  aooQ  aa  they  find  themaelTea  in  an  error."  The  inatitnlian  waa  to  be  Ifamiahed 
wHh  anitable  biuldingBand  gronnda — "  Towen  G>r  tbe  Obaerraticfl  of  the  Celeetial 
Bodice'* — "I^^iatorlea  for  Chemical  Operationa" — " Gsrdena  ti»  all  maniMr 
of  eiperimentt  ODoaemlDg  Plaola — and  for  the  oonTcnient  reoeptaolea  of  all 
■orfi  of  oreataree " — indeed,  aU  the  equipment*  whicti  the  great  nnlTetidUei  of 
Borope  and  the  great  ^liei  cf  Londoii  and  Paria  now  fkimiah  for  the  illnatrallon 
and  adranoement  of  Natural  Hiatory,  and  Practical  Boienoe. 

In  hie  Eany  on  "  Agricoltore,"  Cowley  eiprena  "  the  wid  (im\  oan  not  in 
fteae  time*  mnob  hope  to  see  it,)  that  c«ie  oolite  in  each  onlrernty  were  erected 
and  ^f  ropriated  to  thia  itndy  "  with  "  foor  profcHon  "  to  teaoh  the  (bar  parta ; 
1.  AratJoQ;  3.  Faatnrage;  3.  Gwdena,  Orobarda,  Vinqrarda  and  Wooda;  4. 
RnralBconomy,  BeM,Swine, Poultry,  Fiah,  and  other  Sporta  of  the  PMd.  TbdT 
boainen  ibould  not  be  "  to  read  leotnra,  but  to  ilHrtraot  their  pnptia  in  the  whole 
method  and  conrae  of  thia  itudy,"  and  "  ahoold  be  choaen  for  aolid  and  eiperl- 
Mcntal  knowledge  of  the  thinga  they  teaeh — ao  indoatrioaa  and  puUio  qHrhed,  ai 
I  eoDoeiTe  Mr.  HartEb  to  be,  if  the  gentlonan  be  yet  alire." 
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V.   FUN  0!  A  FHIlOSOfHICAL  COUEGE. 

k  PBOPOStnOH  KB  IHZ  ADTAJfCBVEKT  or  EXPEUKENTAl.  FHILOeOFHT — 1661. 


THK  COLLBGt. 

Tut  the  Pbiloeopbica]  CoHege  b«  mCoated  vi  thm  odb,  two,  or  (at  Girthest)  three 
miles  of  London,  aad  if  it  be  possible  to  find  thut  conTemence,  upon  tbe  Bide 
of  the  rirer,  or  very  near  it. 

That  the  reveDue  of  this  College  amount  to  fbur  thoimnd  a  year. 

That  the  coqipan;  received  into  It  be  aa  follows: — 

1.  Tweoty  ptiiloBophera  or  profetaorg.  2.  Sixteen  joaag  scholara,  aernuita 
to  the  prDfiissora.  3.  Achaplain.  4.  A  bsQee  lor  the  revenne.  5.  A  munraple 
or  purref  or  tor  the  provisions  of  the  house.  6.  Two  gardeoers.  1.  A  master 
cook.  S.  An  under  cook.  9.  A  Sutler.  10.  An  aoder  butler.  11.  A  sur- 
geon. 12.  Two  lung^  or  chemical  scryaiitB.  13.  A  library-keeper,  who  it 
likewise  to  bo  apothecary,   druggist,  and  keeper  of  inatruments,  engines,  tc. 

14.  An  officer  to  feed  and  take  care  of  all  beasts,  fowl,  kc.,  kept  by  the  College. 
1S>.  A  ((room  of  Ibe  stable.  16.  A  measeuger  to  send  up  and  down  for  all  uses 
of  (he  College.  11.  Four  old  womeu  to  tond  the  chambers^  keep  the  house 
cleau,  and  sucb  like  serricea. 

That  the  annual  allowance  br  thia  compauy  be  ae  foUowa : —  * 

I.  To  every  professor,  and  to  the  chaplain,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pouuda. 
3.  To  the  sixteen  acholora,  twnty  pounds  a  piece,  ten  poueda  for  tlieir  diet,  and 
ten  pounda  for  their  entertainment,  3,  To  the  baQee,  thirty  pounds,  besides 
allowance  for  his  joumejs.  4.  To  the  purveyor  or  manciple,  thirty  pounds.  S. 
To  each  of  tlie  gardeners,  twenty  pounda  6.  To  the  master  cook,  twenty 
pounds.  1.  To  the  under  rook,  ibur  pounds.  S.  To  tlie  butler,  ten  pounila.  9. 
To  the  under  butler,  four  pounda,  10.  To  the  surgeon,  thirty  pounds,  11. 
To  the  library-keeper,  thirty  pounds.  12.  To  each  of  the  lungs,  twelve  pounds. 
13.  To  tlie  keeper  of  the  beasts,  six  pounds.     14.  To  the  groom,  Qve  pounda 

15.  To  the  messenger,  twelve  pounds.  16.  Tb  the  four  necessary  women,  ten 
pounds.  For  the  manciple's  table,  at  which  all  the  servants  of  the  house  are 
to  eat,  except  the  scholars,  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  For  three  horaee 
for  the  service  of  the  College,  tliirt;  pounds. 

Ail  which  amounts  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds. 
So  that  there  remains  for  kcepinfc  of  the  house  and  gardens,  and  operaloriea, 
and  instnicnenls  and  animals,  and  experiments  of  all  sorts,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses, seven  hundred  and  fldeen  pounds.  Which  were  a  very  inconaiderable 
sum  for  llie  great  uses  to  which  St  Is  designed,  bnt  that  I  conceive  the 
industry  of  the  College  will  In  a  short  time  so  enrich  it«e!f  as  to  get  a  far  better 
•tock  for  the  advance  and  enlargement  of  ttio  work  when  it  is  once  begun; 
neither  is  the  continuance  of  particular  mea'a  liberality  to  bo  despaired  o^ 
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when  it  sliall  be  encourag«d  bj  tbe  night  of  tlint  public  bra^St  which  win 
accrue  to  all  niankiud,  and  chieflj  1o  our  DBtion,  by  tliia  fouodation.  Something 
Ukewise  will  arise  fhim  lea'^es  and  other  casuulties;  tlial  notliiiig  of  which  may 
be  diverted  to  the  prirate  gain  of  the  professore,  or  anj  other  use  betides  that 
oT  tbe  aesroh  ot  nature,  and  by  it  tbe  general  good  of  the  world,  and  that  cara 
may  be  taken  Ibr  the  certain  perTonoance  oT  all  thingB  ordained  by  the  InMi- 
tution,  BB  likewise  for  the  prolactioD  and  encounigecQetit  or  tiie  company,  it  ia 
proposed, 

That  some  person  or  eminent  quality,  a  lover  of  solid  learning,  and  do  stran- 
ger in  it,  be  chosen  Cluiucetlor  or  President  of  the  CoUq^  and  that  eight  gof- 
emers  more,  men  qualified  in  (be  like  manner,  be  joined  with  bim,  two  ofwhicb 
■hall  ysariy  be  appointed  Visitora  of  tlie  College,  and  receive  an  exact  account 
of  all  expenses  even  to  tlie  amallest,  and  of  the  true  estate  of  their  pnblio 
treasure,  under  the  haods  and  oatbB  of  tiie  professors  residenL 

That  the  dioice  of  tbe  protessors  in  any  vacunc;  belong  to  tbe  Cbaocellor  and 
llie  Governors,  bnt  that  tbe  professors  (who  are  likeliest  to  know  what  men  of 
tbe  nation  are  most  proper  for  (he  duties  of  Uieir  society)  direct  their  choice  by 
recommending  two  or  three  persons  to  them  at  every  election.  And  that  if  any 
learned  person  within  his  mm'eatj's  dominions  discoverer  eminently  improve 
any  useful  kind  of  knowledge,  he  may  upon  that  ground  for  bis  reward  and  tbe 
encouragement  of  others,  be  preferred,  if  he  pretend  to  the  place,  before  any- 
body else. 

That  the  Governors  have  power  to  turn  oot  sny  professor  who  8b»ll  be  proved 
to  be  either  scandalous  or  unproBtable  (o  the  Society. 

That  the  College  be  built  after  this,  or  some  sucb  manner:  That  it  consist  of 
three  tair  quadrangular  courts,  and  three  lai^  grounds,  inclosed  with  good 
«-alls  behind  tlicm.  That  the  first  court  be  built  with  a  lair  cloister,  and  the 
{^feasors'  lodgings  or  rather  little  bouses,  four  on  each  side,  at  some  distance 
IVom  one  another,  and  with  little  gardens  behind  them,  just  after  the  manner  of 
tbe  Cliarlraix  beyond  sea.  That  the  inside  of  the  cloister  be  lined  with  a 
gravel  walk,  and  that  walk  with  a  row  of  tiBes,  and  that  in  the  middle  tUei«  be 
a  parterre  of  flowers,  and  a  fountain. 

That  tbe  secondquadrangle,  just  behind  the  first,  be  so  contrived  as  to  contain 
these  parts :  1.  A  chapel.  2,  A  ball  with  (wo  long  Cables  on  each  side  for  th« 
scholars  and  ofQccrs  of  the  hoose  to  eat  at,  and  with  a  putpit  and  forma  at  the 
end  for  tbe  public  lecturea.  3.  A  large  and  pleasant  dining-room  within  the 
hall  for  tbe  professors  to  eat  in,  and  lo  bold  their  assemblies  aod  conferenosB. 
4.  A  public  school-house.  G.  A  libraiy.  6.  A  gallery  to  walk  in,  adorned 
with  the  pictures  or  statues  of  all  the  inventors  of  any  thing  useful  to  human 
lifo,  as  printing,  guns,  America,  Ac,  and  of  late  in  anatomy  the  drcolation  <^ 
(he  blood,  the  milky  veins,  and  euch  like  discoveries  in  any  art,  wiUi  short  eu- 
lopca  under  the  portraitures ;  as  likewise  the  figures  of  all  sorts  of  creature^ 
and  the  stuffL-d  skins  of  as  many  stniDge  animals  aa  can  be  gotten.  1.  An 
anatomy  chamber  adomod  with  skeletons  and  anatomical  pictures,  and  prepared 
with  all  conveniences  for  dissection.  B.  A  chamber  for  all  manner  of  drugs 
and  apotliocarics'  msteriala  9.  A  matliematlcal  chamber  Ainiisbed  with  all 
sorts  of  roatlicmatical  instruments,  being  an  appendix  to  the  tibraiy-  10. 
Lodgings  fur  tbe  chaplain,  surgeon,  library-keeper  and  purveyor,  near  tbo 
chapel,  anatomy  chamber,  library,  and  htH 
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Hut  the  tbirtl  court  be  on  one  nde  of  tlio«%  very  Uig%  but  meanly  built, 
being  designed  onlj  fcr  use  and  not  for  beautj  too,  u  the  othen.  That  it  ood- 
tain  tite  kitchen,  buttariee,  brevhouae,  bakabouse^  dairy,  lardry,  Btablee,  Ac., 
and  eepedally  great  kboraloriea  Ibr  ohemical  operation^  and  lodgiaga  lor  the 
under  servanb. 

ThU  b^od  the  second  court  be  placed  the  guden,  oonhuning  aU  sorts  of 
idanta  that  onr  soil  will  bear,  and  at  the  end  a  little  house  of  plMBuie,  a  lodge 
fbr  the  gardener,  and  a  grove  of  trees  cut  into  walks. 

That  the  second  Incksed  ground  be  a  garden,  deetioed  only  to  the  tiial  of  all 
manner  oT  experimenle  conoeming  plants,  as  their  melioratiim,  aiK^waUon, 
retardatioQ,  oouaerratiou,  compoatian,  transmuUtioD,  coloration,  or  wkatMever 
«be  can  be  ^odoced  by  art,  rattier  lor  use  or  ouricei^,  with  a  lodge  in  it  for  the 


That  the  third  ground  be  employed  in  aouv^uent  reoeptacles  br  all  sorts  of 
(Tsatures  which  the  prelesBon  shall  judge  necessary  for  their  more  exact  search 
into  the  nature  of  animals,  and  the  improTement  of  their  uses  to  ns. 

That  there  be  likewise  built  in  some  place  of  the  College  where  It  may  eeirm 
most  ibr  ornament  of  the  whole,  a  very  lu^  tower  tbr  observation  of  celestial 
bodies^  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  dials,  and  such  like  cnriositieB ;  and  that  there 
be  very  deep  vaolts,  made  under  gronnd,  for  experiments  most  proper  to  such 
places,  which  will  be  undoubtedly  very  many. 

Much  might  be  added,  but  truly  I  am  afHid  this  is  too  much  already  for  the 
diarity  or  generosity  of  this  age  to  extend  to ;  and  we  do  not  design  this  after 
the  model  of  Solomon's  house  in  roy  Lord  Bacon,  (which  is  a  prqact  for  exper- 
iments that  can  nev^  be  experimented,)  tiut  propose  it  within  such  bounds  of 
azpense  as  have  oCteu  been  exceeded  by  the  buildings  of  private  citizens. 

FBOrBBBOBS,   SCHOLARS,   CHAPUIN,    UHI  OttOB  OFFICEBa.  ,.  , 

That  of  the  twenqr  ptofeascHS,  four  be  always  travelling  beyond  seas,  and 
sixteen  always  resident,  unless  bj  permissioQ  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
every  one  so  absent,  leaving  a  deputy  behind  iiim  to  supply  his  duties. 

That  the  four  professorfl  itinerate  tie  assigned  to  the  four  parts  of  the  world 
— Europe  Asia,  Africa,  and  AmericB — there  to  reside  three  years  at  leaat,  and 
to  give  a  constant  account  of  all  things  tliat  belong  to  the  learning,  and  eapo- 
dally,  natural  experimental  philosophy  of  those  parta 

That  the  expense  of  all  dispslohes,  and  all  books,  simples,  animals,  stones, 
metals,  mineral^  Ic,  and  all  cnriodUes  whatsoever,  natural  or  artificial,  sent  by 
them  to  the  college,  shall  be  defiayed  out  of  the  treasury,  and  an  adiUtional 
allowance  (above  the  1201.)  made  to  tbem  as  soon  as  the  college  revenue  shall 
be  improved. 

That  at  tbeir  going  abroad  they  shall  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to  write  any- 
thing to  the  College,  but  what,  after  very  diligent  examination,  they  shall  faHj 
believe  to  be  true,  and  to  confees  and  recant  it  as  soon  as  they  Bud  themselves 

That  the  sixteen  professors  resident  shall  be  bound  to  study  and  teach  all 
sorts  of  natural,  experimental  philosophy,  to  conost  of  the  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, medidne,  anatomy,  chemistry,  the  histoiy  of  animals,  plants,  minorals, 
elementa,  3x ,  agriculture,  architecture,  art  miUtary,  navigation,  gardening  ;  tho 
mysteries  of  all  trades,  and  improvement  of  them;  the  Ihcture  of  all  meichan- 
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dura,  bU  DBlura]  magic,  or  divinttion ;  and  briefly,  all  things  contained  in  the 
catalogue  of  natural  liisloriea  snnexffll  to  my  Lord  Bacoti's  Organoa. 

That  once  a  da;  rrom  K«ster  till  MichaelmaB,  and  twice  a  weeli  Trom  Uicliad- 
maa  to  Easter,  in  the  boura  in  tbe  afternoon  moat  conretiient  For  auditora  Ihaa 
London  according  to  the  tinw  of  tlie  jear,  there  aball  be  a  lecture  read  in  the 
hall,  open  aucfa  parts  of  tutural  ezperimenlal  philosoph;  ae  the  prores.<iorB  shall 
Bgr«e  on  among  themselTes,  and  as  each  of  tiiem  shall  be  able  to  periomi  use- 
fully and  hODOraUj. 

Tlitt  two  of  the  profefwrs  by  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  turns  shall  teach  the 
public  schools  according  to  the  rules  hereafter  preectibed 

That  all  the  profeaaon  shall  be  equal  in  all  respecta  (except  precedency,  choice 
of  lodging,  and  such  like  privilegee,  which  shall  betong  to  seniority  in  the  Col- 
lege) and  that  all  aball  be  masters  and  treasuters  bj  annual  turns,  which  two 
officers  for  the  lime  being,  diall  take  place  of  bU  the  rest,  and  shall  be  Arbitri 
duamm  Heaaaram. 

That  the  master  shall  command  all  the  officers  of  the  College,  appoint  asaem- 
bliea  or  conferences  upon  occasion,  and  preetde  in  them  with  a  double  voice, 
and  in  hia  Bbaence  the  tresaurer,  whose  buainess  is  to  receive  and  disburse  all 
moneys  by  the  master^  order  in  writio^  (if  it  be  an  eztraordinaiy,)  after  eon- 
eent  of  the  other  profeasora. 

Tliat  all  the  proffcssora  shall  sap  together  in  the  parlor  within  the  hall  every 
niglit,  and  diall  dine  there  twice  a  week  (to  wit  Sundaya  and  Thursday^)  at 
two  round  tablea  for  the  convenience  of  discourse,  which  shall  be  for  the  most 
port  of  such  matlera  as  may  improve  their  studies  and  proftssions,  and  to  keep 
them  from  falling  into  loose  or  unprofitable  talk,  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  two 
Arbiiri  Menfamm,  who  may  likewise  commaod  any  of  the  servant-gcholara  to 
read  them  what  they  shall  think  fit,  whilst  they  are  at  table ;  that  it  shaQ 
belong  likewise  lo  the  said  Arbitri  Mensaram  only,  to  invite  strangers,  which 
they  (dull  i«rely  do,  unlees  they  be  men  of  leaning  or  great  parts,  and  shaQ 
not  invite  above  two  at  a  time  to  one  table,  nothlug  being  more  vain  and  un- 
Wtflil  than  numerous  meetings  of  acquaintance. 

That  the  professors  resident  shall  allow  the  College  twenty  pounds  a  year  fbr 
their  diet,  whether  they  continue  there  all  the  time  or  noL 

That  they  shall  have  once  a  week  an  assembly  or  conference  concerning  the 
albin  of  the  College,  and  the  progress  of  tlieir  experimental  philosophy. 

That  if  any  one  find  out  any  thing  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  consequenee, 
he  shall  communicate  it  to  the  assembly  to  be  examined,  expeiimented,  ap- 
proved, or  rejected. 

That  if  any  one  be  author  of  an  Invention  tiiat  may  bring  in  profit,  the  thiid 
part  of  it  shall  belong  to  the  inventor,  and  the  two  other  to  the  Society ;  and 
besides,  if  the  thing  be  very  considerable,  his  statue  or  picture,  with  an  eulogy 
tinder  it,  shall  be  placed  In  the  gallery,  and  made  a  denizen  of  that  corporation 
of  Gunous  men. 

That  all  the  profeaaors  shaU  be  always  arsigoed  to  some  particular  ioquialUon 
(besides  the  ordinary  course  of  their  studies,)  of  which  they  shall  give  an  ac- 
count to  the  aseemblj,  so  that  by  this  means  there  may  be  every  day  some 
operation  or  other  made  In  all  the  arts,  as  chemistry,  anatomy,  mechanics,  and 
the  like,  and  that  the  College  aball  (Umish  for  the  char^  of  the  operatiorL 

That  there  shall  be  kept  a  register  under  lock  and  key,  and  not  to  be  seen 
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bnt  by  the  proressora,  of  all  the  ezperimenta  that  sioceed,  signed  I37  the  per- 
eons  who  made  the  trial. 

That  the  popular  aod  received  errora  in  experimeiitel  philosophj  (with  which, 
Eke  weoda  ia  a  neglected  garden,  it  it  now  almost  all  overgrowD,)  diall  be 
eriDced  by  trial,  and  taken  notice  of  in  the  public  lectures,  tliat  tliey  may  no 
longer  abuse  the  credulous,  and  beget  new  ooee  by  consequeoce  or  aimititDde. 

That  every  third  year  (after  the  fiill  seUiement  or  the  foundation,)  the  College 
diall  give  an  account  in  print,  in  proper  and  andent  Latin,  of  the  frniia  of  their 
triennial  indusbj'. 

Tliat  every  professor  readent  shall  have  his  scholar  to  ynil  npon  him  b  hia 
chamber,  and  at  table,  whom  ha  shall  be  obliged  to  breed  np  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  render  an  account  of  bis  progress  to  the  assembly,  (rom  whose 
election  he  received  him,  and  therefbre  is  leaponaible  to  i^  both  lor  the  care  of 
bis  educaUon,  and  the  just  and  civil  usage  of  him. 

That  (he  scholar  aball  understand  Latin  vety  well,  and  be  moderately  initialed 
in  the  Greek,  before  be  be  capable  of  being  chosen  into  tlie  service,  and  that  ho 
shall  not  remain  in  it  above  seven  years. 

That  hia  losing  ahall  be  with  the  professor  whom  he  serves. 

That  no  profesaor  shall  be  &  msnried  man,  ■h'  a  divine,  or  lawyer  in  practice, 
only  physio  he  may  tie  allowed  to  prescribe,  because  the  study  of  that  art  ia  a 
great  paK  of  the  duty  of  his  place,  and  the  duty  of  that  is  so  great  that  it  will 
not  mittdr  him  to  lose  mnch  time  in  mercenary  practice. 

That  the  profeesors  shall  in  the  College  wear  the  habit  of  ordinazy  masteie 
of  art  in  the  universities,  or  of  doctors,  if  any  <^  tbem  be  so. 

That  they  sliall  all  keep  an  inviolable  and  exemplary  friendehip  with  one  an- 
other, and  that  the  assembly  shall  lay  a  considerable  pecuniary  mulct  upon  any 
one  wbo  shall  be  proved  to  have  entered  bo  far  into  a  quarrel  aa  to  give  uncivil 
lai^uage  to  bis  brother  proFoEsor;  and  that  the  persevereoce  In  any  enmity 
shall  be  punished  by  the  Governors  with  expulsion. 

That  (he  chaplain  shall  eat  at  the  master's  table,  (paying  his  twen^  pounds 
a  year  as  the  others  do,)  and  that  he  shall  read  prayers  once  a  da;  at  least,  a 
Uttle  belbre  supper-time;  that  be  shall  preach  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday 
moruiDg,  and  catediise  in  the  afternoon  the  scliolars  and  the  school-boy ;  that 
he  ahall  every  month  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament;  that  he  shall  not  trouble 
himself  and  his  auditors  with  the  controvernee  of  diviuity,  but  only  teacb  God 
in  his  just  commandment^  and  hi  his  wonderflil  works. 


That  the  sdiool  may  be  built  so  aa  to  coottun  about  two  hundred  boys. 

That  it  be  divided  into  four  claases,  not  as  others  are  ordinarily  into  six  or 
Mven,  because  we  suppose  that  the  children  sent  hither  to  be  initiated  in  things 
as  well  as  words,  ought  to  have  past  the  two  or  three  Brst,  and  lo  have  attained 
the  age  of  about  thirteen  years,  being  already  well  advanced  in  the  Idtiu 
grammar  and  some  authors. 

That  none,  though  never  so  rich,  shall  pay  any  thing,  for  their  toaching;  and 
that  if  any  professor  shall  be  convicted  to  have  taken  any  money  in  conaid- 
eration  of  his  pains  at  the  school,  he  shall  be  expelled  with  ignominy  by  the 
Oovemors;  but  if  any  persons  of  great  estate  and  quality,  finding  their  sons 
much  better  profii^euts  in  learning  here  than  boys  of  the  same  age  commonly 
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are  at  atber  Bcbools,  ahsll  not  think  fit  to  receive  an  obligation  of  so  near  <xiO' 
witbout  returning  somo  marks  of  sclmowleclginent,  ihef  umj,  if  they 
ir  nothing  ie  to  be  demanded,)  heglow  some  little  rarlt;  or  CDrioaitj 
upon  the  Society  in  recompenBe  of  Ibeir  trouble. 

And  because  it  is  deplorable  to  consider  the  loes  wbioh  djildrau  laakeofth^ 
time  at  most  schools,  employing  or  rather  easting  away  six  or  sotcti  years  in 
the  learning  of  words  only,  and  that  too  very  imperfectly; 

That  a  method  be  here  established  for  the  infilling  knowledge  and  language 
at  the  same  time  into  them ;  and  that  this  may  be  tliehr  apprenticeship  in  natural 
philosophy.  This  we  conceive  may  be  done,  by  breeding  them  iu  authora  or 
pieces  of  anthorsi  who  treat  of  some  parts  of  nature,  and  who  may  be  ander- 
stood  with  as  much  ease  a&d  pleasure  aa  those  which  are  commonly  tanght; 
HQch  are  in  latin,  Vam,  Oaio,  CobtmtOa,  Pliny,  put  of  Abut,  and  of  Seneca, 
Cicero  ie  JHvinaiiont,  de  Xatura  Deortan,  and  several  scattered  pieces,  ViTgffa 
Gtorgica,  Grotiia,  NemMianve,  ManiUiu ;  and  because  the  truth  is,  we  want 
go(>d  poets  (I  mean  we  have  but  few)  who  have  purposely  treated  of  solid  and 
learned,  that  ia,  natural  matters,  (the  moat  part  indulging  to  the  weakness  Df 
theworid,  and  feeding  it  either  with  the  folliesof  love,  or  with  the  fablesaf  gods 
and  heroes,)  we  conceive  that  one  book  ought  to  be  compiled  of  all  the  scattered 
little  parcels  among  tlie  andent  poets  that  might  serve  S>r  the  advancement  of 
natural  sciences,  and  which  would  make  no  small  or  unusual  or  unpleasant 
volume.  To  this  we  would  have  added  the  Morals  and  Rlietorics  of  Cicmi,  and 
UielnaUtuUoni  of  Quinlilian;  and  for  the  comedians,  Icom  whom  almost  all  that 
neceasary  part  of  common  diacouras  and  all  Uie  moat  Intimate  proprieties  of  the 
language  are  drawn,  we  conceive  the  boys  made  be  made  masters  of  them,  as 
A  part  of  their  recreation  and  not  of  their  task,  if  once  a  month,  or  at  least  onc« 
in  two,  they  act  one  of  Titrenc^i  armtdiea,  and  aderwards  [the  most  advanced] 
some  of  Plavtae' ;  and  this  is  tot  many  reasons  one  of  the  beat  exercise Ahey 
can  be  enjoined,  and  most  innocent  pleasures  they  can  be  allowed.  Aa  /br  the 
Greek  authors,  they  may  study  Nicania;  Oppiofius,  (wliom  Scaliger  does  not 
doubt  to  prefer  above  Homer  himself,  and  place  next  to  his  adored  Virgil,)  Arie- 
toUe's  Histoiy  of  Animal^  and  other  parts;  Tkcaphnutus  and  Dioscorida,  ot 
Plants,  and  a  collection  made  out  of  several,  both  poets  and  olhcr  Greciaii, wri- 
ters. For  morals  and  rhetoric,  AriatcUt  may  suffice,  or  Bermogena  and  Len- 
gitma  be  added  Ibr  the  latter.  With  the  history  of  animals  thej  should  be 
showed  anatomy  as  a  divertiecment,  and  made  to  know  the  figures  and  natures 
of  those  creatures  which  are  nut  common  among  us,  disabuung  them  at  the  same 
lime  of  those  errors  which  are  UDivergally  admitted  concerning  many.  Tliesame 
method  should  be  uaed  to  make  thorn  acquainted  with  all  plants;  snd  to  this 
must  be  added  a  HtUe  of  the  ancient  and  modem  geography,  the  understanding 
of  the  globes  end  the  principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  They  should 
likewise  use  to  declaim  in  Idtin  and  English,  as  the  Itomans  did  in  Greek  and 
latin ;  and  in  all  this  travel  be  rather  led  on  by  familiarity,  encouragement  and 
emulation,  than  driven  by  severity,  punishment  and  terror.  Upon  festivals  artd 
playtimes  they  should  exercise  themselves  in  the  fields  by  riding,  leaping,  Ibno- 
ing,  mustering  and  training  after  the  manner  of  soldiers,  *o.  And  to  preveut 
sU  dangers  and  all  disorder,  there  should  always  be  two  of  the  scholars  with 
them  to  t>e  as  witnesses  and  directors  of  their  actinns.  In  foul  weather  it  would 
not  bo  amiss  for  them  to  loam  to  dance,  that  is,  to  learn  just  so  mudi  (for  all 
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beyond  is  Eupcrfiuoo^  if  Dot  worae,)  u  moj  ^ve  them  a  graceliil  camportmeDt 
of  Uieir  bodiea. 

Upon  SundAjB,  and  all  dafB  of  devotion,  thej  are  to  be  ■  part  oTtlie  cbap- 
UId'h  proTince. 

Tbat  for  all  tiiese  euda  the  College  bo  order  it,  aa  that  there  inaj  be  some 
convenient  and  pleasant  hoiuea  tbereabout^,  kept  t>;  roli^oua,  discreet,  and 
earelbl  peraoiu^  for  the  lodging  and  boarding  of  young  scholars,  tliat  Chey  have 
k  constant  eye  over  them  to  see  tbat  tbey  be  bred  up  there  piously,  cleanly, 
and  pleotilUllj,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  parents'  expenses. 

And  that  the  College,  when  it  shall  please  God  either  by  their  own  industry 
and  success  or  by  the  benevolence  of  patron^  to  enrich  them  so  <ar  aa  that  it 
ma/  come  to  their  tnni  and  duty  to  be  charitable  to  others,  shall  at  their  own 
cfaargea  erect  and  maintain  some  house  or  hoases  for  the  entertaiiuaeni  of  such 
poor  men's  sons  whose  good  natoral  parts  may  promise  either  nse  or  ornament 
to  the  commoDwealth,  during  the  time  of  their  abode  at  school,  and  shall  take 
oaie  that  it  shall  be  done  vriCh  the  same  conveniences  as  are  enjoyed  even  by 
rich  men's  children,  (though  they  maintain  the  fewer  for  that  cause,)  tbere  being 
nothing  eminent  and  illustiious  to  be  expected  from  a  bw,  sordid,  and  bospital- 
IDce  education. 


If  fcbe  not  much  abused  by  a  natural  fondness  to  my  own  conceptions, /that 
ftfi  of  the  Greeks,  which  no  other  hicgiiage  has  a  proper  word  for,)  there  was 
oev^  any  project  thought  upon,  which  deserves  to  meet  with  so  fow  adver* 
suies  as  this;  for  who  can  without  impudent  folly  oppose  the  eetablishroent  of 
twenty  well  selected  persons  hi  snch  a  condition  of  life,  that  their  whole  bnrf> 
tMas  and  sole  profesinon  may  be  to  study  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  all 
oUier  professions,  from  Chat  of  the  highest  general  even  to  the  lowest  artisinT 
Who  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  their  whole  time,  wit,  learning,  and  indnstiT', 
to  these  four,  the  moet  useful  that  can  be  Imagined,  and  to  no  other  ends:  Tlrst, 
to  weigh,  examine,  and  prove  all  things  of  oatnre  delivered  to  ns  by  fbrmer 
ages,  to  detect  explode,  and  strike  a  censure  through  all  &lse  moneys  with 
irbicb  the  world  has  been  paid  and  cheated  bo  long,  and  (as  I  may  say)  to  set 
the  inark  of  the  Collie  upon  aH  true  coins,  that  they  may  pass  herealter  with- 
ont  any  farther  trial  Secondly,  to  recover  the  lost  inventions,  and,  ss  it  were, 
drowned  lands  of  the  ancients.  Thirdly,  to  improve  all  arts  which  we  now 
have ;  and  lastly,  to  discover  others,  which  we  yet  have  not  And  who  shall 
besides  all  this  (as  a  beneBt  by-the-by)  give  the  best  educatloo  fn  the  world 
(pnrely  gratis]  to  as  many  men's  children  as  shall  think  fit  to  make  use  of  the  ob- 
SgAtion.  Neither  does  It  at  all  check  or  interfere  with  any  parttee  in  state  or 
religion,  bat  is  indifferently  to  be  embraced  by  all  diflbrencea  in  opinion,  and 
can  hardly  be  conceived  capable  (ss  many  good  institutions  have  done)  even  of 
degeneration  into  any  thing  harmfbL  So  that,  all  things  considered,  I  will  Bup> 
poee  this  propoinCion  will  encotinter  with  no  enemies;  the  only  question  1^ 
whether  it  will  find  (iiends  enough  to  canj  it  on  (torn  discourse  and  design  to 
reality  and  effect;  the  necessaiy  expenses  of  the  beginning  (for  it  will  nudntidn 
itself  well  enough  afterwards]  being  so  great  (though  T  have  set  them  as  low  M 
Is  pOHsible  In  order  to  so  vast  a  work)  tbat  it  may  seem  hopeless  to  raise  such  a 
sum  out  of  those  few  dead  relics  of  hnmao  charity  and  public  generosity  wbldi 
are  yet  retaining  in  the  woild. 
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XXTRAtTTB  FItOK   AH  B8SAT  OK   AQKICITLTUBE,    BT   A.   COWtlT. 

There  is  do  other  «ort  of  tire  that  BfTorda  ho  man^  branches  of  prtuse  to  a 
panegjrist — Iha  utility  or  it  to  a  inati'g  self:  the  usefulness  or  rather  necessity 
of  it  to  all  the  rcat  of  mackiod:  the  innocenoc,  the  picaaure,  the  antiquity,  the 
dignity.  The  utility  (I  mean  plainly  the  lucre  of  it)  is  not  bo  great  now  in  onr 
nation  as  arises  from  merchandise  and  the  trading;  of  the  city,  fVom  whence 
many  of  the  best  e^latae  and  chief  hooorg  of  the  kingdom  are  derived :  we  have 
no  men  now  fetched  lh>m  the  plow  to  be  made  lorda,  as  they  were  in  Rome  to  be 
luude  consuls  and  dictatora,  the  reason  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  from  an  evil 
custom,  now  grown  as  Btrong  among  us  a«  if  it  were  a  law,  which  is,  that  no 
men  put  their  children  to  be  bred  up  apprenticee  in  agriculture,  aa  Id  other . 
trades,  but  such  who  are  so  poor,  that  when  they  come  to  be  men,  they  have 
not  wherewithal  to  set  up  in  it,  and  so  can  only  farm  some  small  parcel  of 
(fround,  the  rent  of  which  devoura  all  but  the  bore  subsistence  of  the  tenant: 
whilst  tliey  who  are  proprietors  of  the  land,  are  either  too  proud,  or  for  want 
of  that  kind  of  education,  too  ignorant  to  improve  their  estates,  though  the 
means  of  doing  it  be  as  easy  and  certain  in  this  as  in  any  other  truck  of  com- 
merce. If  there  were  always  two  or  three  thousand  youths  for  seven  or  ^ght 
years  bound  to  this  profession,  tbat  they  migtit  le«rn  the  whole  art  of  it,  and 
afterwards  be  enabled  to  be  masters  in  it,  by  a  moderate  stock,  I  can  not  doubt 
bat  tbat  we  should  see  as  many  aldermen's  estates  thade  iu  the  country,  as  now 
we  do  out  of  all  kind  of  merchandising  in  the  city.  There  are  as  many  ways 
to  be  rich,  and  which  is  better,  there  is  no  possibility  to  be  poor,  without  such 
negligi'Dce  as  can  neither  have  excuse  nor  pity ;  iiv  a  little  ground  will  without 
quesUon  feed  a  little  family,  and  the  superfluities  of  life  (which  are  now  in  some 
cases  by  custom  made  almost  neceasai?)  most  be  aupphed  out  of  the  super- 
abundance of  art  and  industry,  or  contemned  by  as  great  a  degree  of  philosophy. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  this  art,  it  is  evident  enough,  since  tlits  can  live 
without  all  others,  and  no  one  other  without  this.  This  is  like  speech,  without 
which  Uie  society  of  men  can  not  be  preserved:  the  otliers  like  figures  and 
tropes  of  speech  which  serve  only  to  adorn  it  Uony  nations  have  lived,  and 
some  do  still,  without  any  art  but  this;  not  so  elegantly,  I  confess,  but  BtlQ 
they  Uve,  and  almost  all  the  other  arts  which  are  bers  practiced,  are  beholding 
to  this  fur  most  of  their  materials. 

The  innocenoe  of  this  life  is  the  next  thing  for  which  I  commend  it,  and  if 
husbandmen  {Hivserve  not  that,  the;  are  much  to  blame,  for  no  men  are  so  fktt 
fKim  the  temptaUons  of  iniquity.  They  live  by  what  they  c«n  gel  by  induptiy 
fVom  the  earth,  and  others  fay  what  they  can  catch  by  cralt  from  men.  They 
live  upon  an  osbite  given  them  by  tlieir  mother,  and  otliers  upon  an  estate 
cheated  from  their  brethren.  They  live  like  aheep  and  liine  by  the  aUowancea 
of  nature,  tuid  others  like  wolves  and  foxes  by  the  acquisitions  of  rapine.  And, 
I  hope,  I  may  affrm  (without  any  offense  to  the.  great)  that  slieep  and  kine  are 
very  useful,  and  tliat  wolves  and  Ibzes  are  pernicious  creatures.  They  ste^ 
without  dispute,  of  all  men  the  most  quiet  and  least  apt  to  be  inSamed  to  tbe 
disturbance  of  the  commonwealth.'  their  manner  of  Ule  inclines  them,  and 
interest  binds  them  to  lovo  peace.  In  our  late  msd  and  miserable  civil  wan^ 
all  other  trades,  even  to  the  meanest,  set  forth  whole  troopa,  and  raised  up 
some  great  commander^  who  became  famous  and  mighty  Ibr  the  miscbiolk  Ihiw 
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had  done;  bat  I  do  not  remember  tha  name  of  any  one  buabanilmBn  who  had 
HI  eouaiderable  a  ah«re  in  tlie  tweatj  jeara'  ruin  of  hia  couiitiy,  as  to  deserve 
the  corses  of  bis  couotrjmen ;  and  if  great  delights  be  joioed  with  go  much 
innocence,  I  tbink  It  i«  ill  done  of  men  sot  to  take  them  bore  where  tliej  are 
■0  tame  and  ready  at  hand,  rather  than  hunt  tor  tlieni  in  courts  and  cities  vbere 
they  are  so  wild,  and  tlie  chaae  so  troubieaune  and  dangeroua. 

We  are  bere  among  the  Tast  and  noble  scenea  oT  nature ;  we  are  there  among 
tbe  pititiil  sbilti  of  pdicy:  we  walk  here  in  the  hghl  ac<d  open  waj's  of  the 
^vine  bounty;  ve  grope  there  in  the  dailc  and  confused  labyrinths  of  huDDaa 
malice:  our  BeoBes  are  here  feasted  with  the  dear  and  genuine  taste  of  their 
objects ;  which  are  all  sotdiislicated  there,  and  for  the  moat  part  overwhelmed 
with  their  con trariea.  Here  pleasure  looks  (melhinks)  like  a  beautiful,  conslan^ 
and  modest  wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudenl,  Qcklo,  and  painted  baiioL  Here  is 
humleas  and  cheap  plenty,  there  guilty  and  expeDSoful  luxury. 

I  shall  only  inetaoce  in  one  delight  more,  the  most  natural  and  beat  uatured 
of  all  otbera,  a  peipetual  companion  of  the  huabandman,  and  that  is  the  satis- 
flu^tion  of  looking  ronnd  about  him,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and 
imprOTCmenU  of  hia  own  art  and  diligence,  to  be  always  gathering  of  some 
fhiits  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  otiiers  budding: 
to  see  all  hia  fields  and  gardens  covered  with  the  beauteous  creatures  of  his  own 
indoatry;  and  to  see,  like  Ood,  that  all  his  works  are  good. 


On  his  heart-sQing  a  secret  joy  does  aMce. 
The  aotiqui^  of  his  art  is  certainly  not  to  be  contested  by  way  other.  The 
three  first  men  in  the  world  were  a  gardener,  a  ploughman,  and  a  grazier;  and 
if  any  man  object  tbM  the  second  of  these  was  a  murtherer,  I  desire  he  would 
oonuder,  that  as  soon  as  he  wss  bo,  he  quitted  our  profesnon  and  turned 
builder.  It  is  Gh'  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  BodetUuticut  ftH'bida  ua  to  hats 
hudwBdry;  btcaiue  (says  he)  IA«  JAwf  High  hat  ereatei  it.  We  were  all  bom  to 
this  art,  and  taught  by  natnre  to  nonrish  onr  bodies  by  the  same  earUi  out  of 
wbiiA  they  were  made,  and  to  which  they  must  return,  and  pay  at  last  for  their 


Behold  the  original  and  primitive  nobility  of  all  those  great  persons,  who  are 
too  proud  now,  not  only  to  till  the  ground,  but  almost  to  tread  upon  it.  We 
may  talk  what  we  |dease  rX  lilies^  and  lions  rampant,  and  spread  eagles  in  fields 
d'vr,  OT  i  argent;  bnt  IT  heraldry  were  guided  by  reason,  a  plough  in  a  field 
arable  would  be  the  most  noble  and  ancient  arms. 

All  these  consideTattonB  make  me  bll  into  the  wonder  and  complaint  of  Cbb* 
las&i.  How  it  should  come  to  pen  that  all  arts  or  sciencea,  (for  the  dispute, 
whbdt  is  an  ar^  and  which  a  science,  does  not  belong  to  the  curinwty  of  as 
husbandmen,)  metaphysics,  physic,  moralily,  mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  tc., 
whidi  are  all,  I  grant,  |[ood  and  nsefnt  Acuities,  (except  only  metaphysics 
which  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  any  thing  or  no,)  but  even  vsultiog,  fencing, 
dandng;  at^ring,  cxtokery,  carving,  and  such  like  vanities,  nhould  all  have  public 
■dHwIs  and  masters,  and  yet  that  we  should  never  see  or  hear  of  any  man  who 
Xobk  upon  him  the  profhmon  of  teaching  this  so  pleasant^  so  virtuous,  so  profit- 
aUs^  BO  honorable,  so  necessaiy,  art. 

A  man  wonld  tlUnk,  when  be 'a  in  serions  humor,  that  it  were  bat  a  vaii^ 
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irratioiiBl  aad  lidicolons  Chiog,  for  a  graat  company  of  men  and  women  to  ran 
up  and  down  in  a  room  together,  in  a  hundred  serend  postures  and  figuree  to 
DO  purpose,  and  with  no  design ;  and  therefwe  dandng  was  invented  first,  and 
piactioed  andeotly  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  religioD,  which  consisted 
all  in  mummery  and  madness;  the  latter  being  the  chief  glory  oT  the  worafaii^ 
and  accounted  divine  inspiration.  This,  I  say,  a  severs  man  would  think, 
though  I  dam  not  determine  so  Sa  against  so  cnatomsry  a  part  now  of  good 
breeding.  And  yet,  who  is  there  among  our  gently,  that  does  not  entertain  a 
dandng-mwter  ibr  his  childien  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk  T  But  did  ever 
any  father  provide  a  tutor  for  his  Bon,  to  instruct  bim  betimes  in  the  nature  and 
improvements  of  that  land  whidi  he  intended  to  leave  himT  That  is  at  least  a 
cnperfluity,  and  thia  a  defect  in  our  manner  of  edncaticni;  (tnd  tbereAire  I  couk) 
wish  (but  can  not  in  theee  times  miH^  hope  to  see  it)  that  one  College  in  eadi 
University  were  erected  and  appropriated  to  this  stody,  as  well  as  there  are  to 
medkdne  and  the  civil  law.  There  would  be  no  need  of  making  t,  body  of 
scbolara  and  Mows,  with  certain  eodowmenta,  as  in  other  colleges;  it  would 
sufBce,  if  after  the  manuH'  of  halls  in  Oxford,  there  were  only  fbw  profbason 
oonstitated,  (for  it  would  be  too  much  work  for  only  one  maetar,  or  principal,  as 
they  call  him  there)  to  t«aoh  these  four  parts  of  it  Vint,  amtlon,  andalllhinga 
relating  to  it  Sectndly,  pasturage.  Thirdly,  g&rdens,  orchards,  v!iiey»rdiv  and 
woods.  Fourthly,  all  partu  of  rural  economy,  which  would  oontun  the  govern- 
ment of  bees,  swine,  poultry,  decoys,  poods,  Ac.,  end  all  that  which  Varro  calla 
TWciikfu  Paxdona,  together  with  the  sports  of  the  field  (which  ouglit  to  be 
looked  upon  not  only  as  pleasuns,  bnt  as  ports  of  houBekse^ng]  and  the  domea- 
lical  conservation  and  uses  of  all  that  is  brought  in  by  indnsti?  abroad.  Ths 
bosinesB  of  these  profeeaon  should  not  bc^  as  ia  ocxnmoQly  pr»ctJoed  in  othw 
arta,  only  to  read  pompous  and  superBdal  lecturw  out  of  TirgSi  Qtorgica, 
Fliny,  Varra,  or  Colmndla,  but  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  ttie  whote  metliod  and 
course  of  this  study,  which  mi^t  toe  run  through  perliapa  with  diligence  io  • 
year  or  two ;  and  the  continual  succession  of  acbolais,  upon  a  moderate  taza- 
troD  for  thmr  diet,  lodging  and  learning,  would  be  a  Buffideut  constant  revenue 
fbr  maintenance  of  the  house  and  the  professors,  who  should  be  men  not  choaea 
for  the  ofltentadon  of  ctiUcal  literature,  but  for  solid  and  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  tliinga  they  teach  sudi  men ;  so  iudus&ious  and  public-spirited  as  I 
conceive  Itr.  HartUb  to  be,  if  the  gentleman  be  yet  alive ;  bnt  it  is  needless  to 
speak  fartilier  of  my  thoughts  of  this  design,  unless  the  present  di^oaition  of 
the  age  allowed  more  probabili^  of  briogiiig  it  into  execution. 
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TiBBnORT— POPcrunoH— aoTiBinfEiiT. 
Thb  Oantoh  of  Ztriuca  ranka  second  in  popalation  (266,266  in  I860,) 
■nd  seventh  in  territory  (669  square  miles,)  among  the  C»ntons  of  Switr 
zerland.  The  relipon  of  a  Urge  majority  (256,000,)  is  Protestant,  and  its 
guveniment  {s  a  represenlativo  democracy — every  citizen  being  a  Toter 
•t  the  age  of  twenty.  The  cantonal  legislature  consists  of  two  hundred 
and  twelve  tacmbers,  who  are  elected  for  ten  years,  and  who  chooBO  a 
smaller  council  of  twenty-five  members,  (one-third  going  out  every  two 
years,)  whose  pre^dent  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Canton.  The 
Canton  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Diet  or  Congress  by  thirteen  mem- 

Thc  Canton  of  Zurich  is  divided  politically  into  eleveo  distrirtD, 
(Btxirke,)  subdivided  into  counties,  (Zuenfte,)  and  the  latter  subdivided 
into  communes,  (Qemtine.)  Svery  county,  according  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  elects  members  for  the  Great  Council,  which  is  only  com- 
plete after  the  mcmbera  elect  from  the  counties  have  elected  thirteen  more 
members  b;  their  votes.  Bankrupts  or  persons  convicted  of  dishonor- 
able crimes  are  disfranchised  permanently  or  for  a  time.  The  Great 
Conncil,  as  representative  of  the  people,  is  intrusted  with  the  legislation. 
As  the  supreme  authority  of  the  country,  it  has  the  power  to  appoint  all 
officers  of  the  Canton,  or  to  confirm  appointments  proposed.  It  elects 
the  administration  of  Uie  Canton  (Begitrungnrath — Govcmmeut  council,) 
but  only  part  of  the  Board  of  Education.  By  the  free  voteof  thecounties 
the  government  of  each  district  is  selected,  (Beeirit  eolUgivm,}  which 
fills  dU  district  offices,  or  has  the  final  approval  of  all  nominations.  It 
appoints  for  instance  the  judges  of  the  district,  and  proposes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment council  three  names  for  district  governor,  (the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  district,)  who  is  the  representative  of  the  GoTcrament 
council  in  the  district 

The  Euhdivision  of  the  Canton  in  regard  to  education  is  as  follows : — 
^hool  community  or  neighborhood,  parochial  community  (school  circle,) 
district.  Canton.  The  members  of  the  school  community  are  all  those 
who  are  required  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  entitled 
to  its  benefits ;  these  select  their  school  board.  If  a  parochial  community 
has  several  schools  and  consequentiy  several  school  communities,  the 
membws  of  the  parochial  community  are  not  identical  with  the  members 
of  the  different  school  communities',  as  for  instance  resident  citizens  may 
22 
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be  mtmbcrfi  of  a  school  community.     The  school  dialricts  agree  with  tb« 
political  districts,  the  school  circles  with  the  parochial  communities. 

SIBTEH  OF  PUBLIO  QTSTEtrcnoii. 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  CantoD  are  ctns»fled  as  Mows : — 
L  Pbhukt  Schools,  (Qeneral  popular  school — commuoal  school.) 

1,  Day  school. 

a.  Elementary  school,  attended  by  childreD  from  9-9  years  old. 

5.  Real  school,  "  "         "  "     8-12     "      " 

2.  Bepetition  school,  "         "        "  "  12-lB     "     " 
8.  Singing  school,  attended  by  pupite  beyond  the  age  of  IG  years, 

who  at  the  same  time  attend  the  class  for  reli^ous  instruction. 
IL  Skohdirt  School,  (Superior  popular  district  school,)  attended  by 

pupils  of  12-16  years,  and  connected  with  the  day-scbooL 
in.  SuPSRtos  AND  PsofiaaioNAL  ScBooLs,  (Cautonal  schools.) 

1.  The  School  of  the  Canton. 

a.  Gymnasium,  preparatory  fbr  professional  studies. 
a.  Lovxr  gymnatiujn,  for  boys  of  12-18  years. 
It.  Elgh«r  gymnatium,  for  boys  of  16-19  years. 

6.  Industrial  school,  preparatory  for  technical  vocations  and 

technical  professional  studies. 
a.  Lovier  tchool,  for  boys  of  12-15  years. 
i.  HigJier  lehool,  for  boys  of  16-18  years. 

2.  Thb  SnPBMOB  School,  (University,)  connected  with  the  Oantonal 

schools,  particularly  irith  the  gymnasiuni — a  school  of  purely 
liberal  studies,  as  well  as  a  professional  school  for  the  statesman, 
Jurist,  physician,  theolog:ian  and  teacher  of  Superior  schools. 
.8.  PftorassiONAL  Schools,  joined  to  the  Secondary-schooL 
a.  Seminary  for  Teachers. 
S.  Veterinary  school 
e.  Agricultural  Institute. 
The  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  obligatory  to  all  childiien.    Scholars 
who,  alter  passing  the  day  school,  do  not  enter  the  secondary  or  the 
canton  school,  are  required  by  lav  to  attend  the  repetition  school,  in 
which  instmcljon  is  given  on  one  day  per  week,  and  afterwards  the 
sint^g  school,  which  demands  their  attendance  for  one  hour  in  the  week. 
Fathers  who  have  given  evidence  of  their  ^ility  to  instruct  in  the  pri- 
mal? elements  of  education,  are  permitted   to   teach   their  children  at 
home,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  primary  school.    Whoever  occupies 
a  public  teachership,  or  acquires  the  certificate  of  eligibility  for  such 
position,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich. , 
Those  who  teach  in  secondary  and  primary  schools,  and  have  acquired 
the  qualification  fbr  secondary  or  priniaty  instruction,  compose  the  body 
of  public  teachers. 
All  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  are  voting  members  of  the 
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School  Synod.  All  the  public  teachers  of  a  district  form  &  district- 
chapter  of  teachers.  The  teachers  at  a  seminary  belong  to  the  chapter 
of  the  district  in  which  the  inEtitute  is  situated.  The  director  of  the  sem- 
inary has  the  privilege  of  an  advisory  merober  of  all  the  chapters. 
Synod  and  chapter  elect  their  officers  Irom  their  own  members  every  two 
years. 

Every  parochial  community  elects  a  school  committee,  with  the  resi- 
dent pastor  as  chairman,  for  t^e  inspection  of  their  schools  and  general 
soperintendence  of  their  interests;  the  other  members  of  this  committee — 
to  the  number  of  five  at  least — are  elected  by  the  parochial  members  for 
a  term  of  fbrn-  years,  in  the  manner  that  the  term  of  half  of  them  expires 
every  two  years.    They  on  be  reelected. 

The  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  this  school  committee  as  advisory 
member.  The  superintendence  over  the  schools  of  a  district  is  vested  in 
a  district  school  committee,  composed  generally  of  seven  members,  two 
of  whom  must  be  pastors,  and  two  teachers,  and  the  remainder  mugt  be 
elected  from  citizens  not  of  these  professions.  The  two  theologians  are 
elected  by  the  ministerial  chapter,  and  the  two  teachers  by  the  chapter 
of  teachers  of  the  district;  the  three  other  members  by  the  government 
of  the  district  {BetirU  eollegitim.)  . 

The  term  of  office  is  six  years ;  every  three  years  a  new  election  of 
three  members  lakes  place,  but  the  old  members  can  he  reelected.  The 
district-school  committee  eleet  three  alternates,  one  from  the  teachers, 
one  from  the  ministers,  and  the  third  from  the  residents  of  the  district 

Every  member  of  the  district  school  committee  is  appointed  inspector 
of  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  his  district  Each  primary  school  must 
be  visited  twice  a  year  by  the  parochial  school  committee  and  by  the 
inspector.  The  inspector  conducts  the  public  examination  and  maicea  ft 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  school  to  the  district  committee.  Beyond 
the  Inspection  of  schools  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  committee  to  see 
that  all  laws  regarding  public  instruction  are  faithfully  observed  ;  they 
are  the  representatives  of  the  Cantonal  Board  of  Education. 

Every  secondary-school  district  (which  comprehends  generally  the  sev- 
eral school  communities  of  more  than  one  parochial  commune.)  has  for 
the  administration  and  superintendence  of  the  secondary  schools  a  Bec- 
ondaiy-scbool  committee,  two  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  dis- 
trict school  committee,  and  the  remaining  two  by  the  parochial  school 
'  commlUee,  Hw' the  same  term  as  the  members  of  the  last  named  committee. 

The  nnmber  of  members  of  the  secondary-school  committee  elected  by 
the  parochial  committee  depends  on  the  number  of  school  communities 
nnited  in  the  secondary-school  district  Every  school  community  shall 
have  at  least  <»ie  member  in  this  secondary-school  committee ;  the  latter 
elect  their  president  from  the  membns,  and  eadi  member  is  required  to 
visit  the  school  at  least  twice  in  every  year.  Moreover  every  secondary 
■rhool  is  visited  by  a  district  inspector. 

The  Board  of  Education  superintends  all  matters  of  instraction  of  the 
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entire  Canton.  For  tbe  parpose  of  consullation  the  Bo&rd  is  dirided  into 
two  sections,  the  first  for  secondary,  the  other  for  primary  education. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  alwayE  publisbed  in 
the  official  papexa.  The  Director  of  Education,  a  member  of  the  Great 
Coundl,  is  President  of  the  Board ;,  »nd  of  the  other  six  memberB,  two 
are  elected  by  tbe  School  synod  from  the  teachers,  aud  four  are  appointed 
by  tbe  Oovernment  council 

The  Board  of  Education  selects  the  presidents  of  the  district  school 
committees  from  the  members  of  the  same  ;  the  presidents  of  tbe  district 
committees  form  the  superintending  board  of  the  high  school.  All  super- 
intendents of  other  schools  of  the  Canton  are  either  appointed  direetlj 
by  theBoard  of  Education,  or  nominaled  by  them  for  appointment  to  tbe 
Government  council  An  exception  from  this  rule  is  the  Agricultural 
Institute,  nhich  belongs  to  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior,  and  is  under 
tbe  special  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  attached  to  thb 
department  The  members  of  the  superintending  board  of  this  Institute 
are  elected  by  the  Government  council  on  the  nomination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  directors  of  cantonal  schools  hare  a  privileged 
seat  in  tbe  meetings  of  their  superintending  board,  and  are  advisory 
members.  Every  parochial  and  secondary-school  committee  makes  k 
yearly  repwt  to  tbe  district  committee  after  the  annual  examinations; 
tbe  district  committee,  on  tbe  basis  of  the  reports  from  the  parochial 
committee  and  the  inspectors,  submits  an  annual  report  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  schools  of  their  district  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Director  of  Education,  from  these  and  from  the  reports  of  saperin- 
tendents  of  superior  schools,  completes  the  report  on  education  in  tho 
district.  The  presidents  of  the  chapter  of  teachers  report  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  chapter  to  the  director  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  latter 
renders  a  total  account  on  tiie  chapters.  The  reports  of  the  Director  of 
Education  and  of  the  directed  of  the  seminary  are  presented  lo  the 
School  synod,  which  generally  orders  the  publication  of  the  same. 

All  the  officers  of  the  parochial,  secondary  and  district  committees 
labor  gratuitously.  As  members  of  special  committees  for  inspection  of 
new  buildings,  etc,  they  are  paid  actual  expenses.  The  recorder  of  the 
I  district  committee  and  the  president  of  the  chapter  receive  a  moderate 
remuneration ;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  receive  mileage 
In  proportion  to  the  distance  they  reside  from  Zurich. 

In  school  matters,  appeal  can  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  paro- 
chial committee  to  the  district  committee,  and  finally  to  tbe  Board  of 
Education. 

The  definite  appointment  of  primary  teachers  is  made  by  the  school 
communis;  that  of  secondary  teachers  by  the  secondary-school  com- 
mittees ;  teachers  of  tbe  cantonal  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  nominated  for  appointment  to  the  Government  council. 
In  regard  to  tiie  Agricultural  Institute,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Committee  on  Agncullure  again  take  the  place  of  the  Board  of 
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Education.  All  primarj  aad  secondary  teachers  elected  must  be  ap- 
proved by  tha  Board  of  Education  j  but  this  approval  is  selelj  with  ref- 
erence to  the  manner  of  election,  and  an  election  can  only  be  set  aside, 
vrhen  not  performed  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  The  members  elect 
of  the  diSereut  school  committees  also  need  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  rather  of  the  delegates  appoioted  for  the  district  Where 
no  definite  election  is  made  by  the  district  or  parochial  committee,  the 
Director  of  Education  makes  temporary  appointments  from  the  number 
of  candidates  for  feachership.  All  definite  appoiiitmenta  at  primary 
schools,  the  teachers'  seminary,  the  school  of  the  canton,  the  veterinary 
school,  and  the  professorships  at  the  high-school,  are  for  life  ;  those  for 
the  secondary -school  a  are  generally  for  a  term  of  sis  years.  A  teacher 
deBiiitely  appointed  can  not  be  deprived  of  his  position  eiccpt  by  judicial 
sentence,  or  non-election  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

State,  commune  and  family  cooperate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  public 
instruction.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  contributions  of  the 
Canton  of  Zurich  for  purposes  of  public  instruction  amount  to  ODe-ofth 
of  ils  total  expenses. 

Since  all  funds  SDd  benefactions  for  special  objects  of  education  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  superior  schools  have  been  sequestered  by  the  State,  to 
form  the  general  school  funds,  the  total  of  expenses  of  superior  schools 
<a9  far  aa  fees  of  instruction  and  contributions  of  the  most  favored  com- 
munes render  necessary,)  are  defrayed  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  as 
also  the  amounts  granted  in  aid  of  public  instruction.  The  diOerent  pri- 
mary  and  secondary  schools  have  their  own  fun<iB,  administered  by 
officers  who  are  at  the  same  time  treasurers  of  the  pu'ochial  c< 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  district  inspector. 


The  Canton  of  Zurich,  in  all  its  communes,  has  iTl  day  schools,  with 
38,030  pupils.  Repetition  schools  and  singing  schools  are  in  charge  of 
the  same  teachers ;  in  the  year  1 B02-53  the  total  number  or  scholars  was 
20,796. 

"Rie  primary  schools  of  the  different  school  communes  are  divided  or 
undivided  schools.  If  a  division  becomes  necessttry,  it  is  generally  so 
arranged  that  one  teacher  afficiates  at  the  elementary  school,  and  another 
at  the  real  school.  TThere  the  schools  ore  undivided,  the  elementary 
class,  dut  of  repetition  and  of  singing,  are  under  one  person,  A  division  - 
must  take  place  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  During  each  year,  vacations  of  from  four  to  eight 
weeks  are  prescribed  by  law ;  also  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  is 
fixed  for  day  schools  at  twenty-seven,  for  the  repetition -school  at  six 
hours.  In  order  to  effect  a  regular  atteadance  at  school,  the  following 
means  are  used  : — 

The  teachers  take  notice  of  absentees  every  h^lf  day ;  those  who  have 
not  the  permission  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  president  of  the  school  com- 
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mlttee,  fall  under  the  head  of  "culpable."  To  come  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  commencement  three  times,  is  considered,  if  without  excuse, 
as  absence  without  leave.  The  teacher  or  school  committee  may  demaiid 
in  writing  from  the  parent  or  master  of  the  scholar,  the  cause  of  bis  ab- 
sence without  leave  ;  if  the  parent,  etc.,  should  be  convicted  of  toiastatJag 
the  reasons  of  absence,  a  public  cen-iure  before  the  school  committee  is 
the  first  remedy,  and  upon  repetition  a  fine  of  from  one  to  four  francs. 
If  the  pupil  of  a  day-school  is  absent  without  proper  excuse  tliree  times 
during  three  echolastic  months,  the  teacher  must  report  such  ^t  to  the 
bchool  committee,  and  the  latter  inform  the  parents,  guardian  or  master. 
If  the  same  scliolar  aliW-nts  himself  again  three  times  during  the  same 
quarter,  the  parent'!,  etc.,  are  suuimoned  before  (he  school  committee ; 
and  if  this  culpable  absence  occur  a  third  time,  the  committee  impose  % 
fine  of  from  two  to  eight  francs.  During  the  second  quarter  no  notice  is 
sent,  but  the  parents,  eta,  are  summoned  immediately  before  the  com- 
mittee, if  they  have  been  exhorted  or  fined  within  the  preceding  threo 
months ;  and  instead  of  a  third  notice  a  summons  before  the  committee 
is  immediately  served,  and  instead  of  a  third  summons  the  fine  is  im- 
posed without  delay.  In  schools  of  repetition  and  singing,  culpable 
absence,. twice  witbin  six  months,  is  followed  by  notice  to  the  parents ; 
if  again  occurring,  by  a  summons  before  the  committee,  and  if  not  rem- 
edied yet,  by  a  fine  of  from  two  to  eight  francs.  If  the  parent,  etc.,  does 
not  pay  due  attention  to  the  summons,  an  extra  fine  of  one  franc  can  be 
imposed.  _A!1  fines  flow  into  the  school  fund  ;  if  not  paid  within  a  cer- 
tain lime,  they  are  levied  by  process  of  law.  If  children  move  into 
another  district,  their  absence  from  school  must  be  entered  on  their  cer- 
tificate. 

In  the  year  1850-51,  the  total  absentism  of  day-scholars  was  872,940 
with  excuse,  and  43,438  culpable ;  in  the  year  1861-52,  843,083  with 
excuse,  and  52,466  culpable,  so  that  at  average  each  pupil  bap  been 
absent  nine  to  ten  times. 

No  factory  is  permitted  to  employ  any  child  which  has  not  passed  the 
day-school,  during  a  time  when  instructions  arc  given ;  and  the  pupils 
of  a  repetition- school  or  singing-school  must  be  allowed  a  regular  attend- 
ance in  those  classes  by  their  employers.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  not 
reached  the  ago  of  sixteen  years,  shall  not  t^  required  to  work  beyond 
fourteen  hours  per  day. 

Sexes  arc  not  separated  in  any  primary  school.  Iinassiflcation  in  the 
day-school  is  according  to  age ;  in  the  first  class  of  the  elementary-school, 
children  from  six  to  seven  years  are  admitted ;  in  the  second  class,  those 
from  seven  to  eight  years,  etc.  The  teacher  of  an  ungraded  school  in 
this  manner  must  engage  oflen  six  different  classes,  and  it  becomes  im- 
portant for  him  to  say  much  in  few  words,  and  while  he  instructs  ona 
class,  to  give  suitable  occupation  to  the  others.  An  examination  decides 
whether  children  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  will  pass  into  the  repetition- 
school  or  remain  longer  m  the  real-schooL 
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The  object  of  primnrf  Gchools  in  the  selection  of  branches  snd  methods 
of  instruction  ftinis  nt  this :— "to  educate  the  children  of  all  classes  alter 
UDJfonn  principles,  and  train  them  to  become  intelligent,  acUre,  useful, 
moral,  and  religious  persons."  This  they  trj  to  accomplish  bj  the  fol- 
lowing plia  of  instruction: — 

I.  Elementary  iastructioD,  (6-9  years  of  age,) 

a.  Reading  and  writing,  with  special  regard  to  the  development  of 

memory,  the  ability  of  speech  and  thought 
i.  The  four  principles  of  arithmetic 
e.  The  elements  of  mueic  (singing.) 
d.  Biblical  histories,  as  suitable  for  infimt  minds. 
9.  Beal  school,  (nine  to  twelve  years.) 

a.  Exercises  in  compoGition  and.languag& 

b.  Elements  of  grammar,  by  framing  sentenoes. 
c  Practical  arithmetic. 

d.  Selections  of  practical  geometry,  more  calculated  to  form  the 

geometric  eye,  than  for  strictly  sdentific  study. 
t,  Ilistory  and  geography,  chiefly  national 
J".  Natural  history,  philoEOphy  and  physical  geography  in  regard  to 

agriculture  and  mechanics. 
g.  Biblical  history.  Christian  morals,  development  of  the  Bsthetie 
by  instruction  in  singing,  drawing,  etc 
Religious  ingtruction  is  imparted  in  the  day-schod  by  the  teacher,   in 
the  repetition-school  by  the  pastor.    The  dnging-school  is  at  the  same 
time  the  class  of  catechumens. 

The  matter  of  instruction  is  distributed  among  the  different  classes,  as 
follows ; — 

Slenuntary  &Ami{.— During  the  first  year  the  um  should  be  only  to 
develop  the  senses  and  the  understanding.  InstmctioD  in  language  com. 
prebends  the  training  of  the  organs  of  hearing  and  of  speech  by  pro- 
nouncing elementary  sounds  and  syllables,  the  resolution  of  the  latter 
into  sounds,  the  knowledge  of  printed  and'twritten  letters,  words  and 
syllables.  Instruction  in  arithmetic  has  for  its  object  a  correct  idea  of 
number,  exercises  in  the  value  of  fundamental  numbers  (I~10)  by  addj. 
tion  and  subtraction,  and  a  knowledge  of  numericid  signs.  Drawing  and 
writing  should  exercise  the  eye  and  hand,  and  instruction  in  religion 
should  be  limited  to  quickening  the  moral  and  religious  sensibilities  by 
ample  narratives. 

During  the  second  year,  instruction  in  language  proceeds  to  reading 

-  of  simple  sentences  and  easy  historiee ;    arithmetic  extends  the  previous 

'  exercises  to  units,  tens  and  hundreds ;  in  drawing,  after  points  and  lines 

in  the  first  year,  the  pupils  may  team  about  angles,  etc. ;    in  religion, 

tbey  will  aim  t«  cultivate  the  moral  and  religious  sensibilities. 

The  third  year  should  complete  the  formal  elementary  instruction,  via. : 
in  language,  to  the  reading  of  descriptions  and  histories,  hymns,  etc. ; 
in  arithmetic,   multiplication  and  division  by  the  fundamental  nombera 
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(1-10)  of  hundreds,  tenths  And  units ;  in  nient«]  arithmetic,  pnctiul 
problems ;  in  drtning,  straight  and  curved  lines,  curvilinesr  figures ;  in 
religion,  interpretation  of  Bible  verses,  etc. 

Seal  School. — lo  this  gnde  the  school  instruction  is  more  specific. 
InBtructionH  are  required  of  a  general  kind ;  jet  sU  branches  must  be 
studied  in  the  national  language,  which  must  he  used  for  practice  in 
thought,  speech,  and  writing. 

In  tlie  fourth  yv»r  of  the  elemcntarj  course,  the  instruction  in  lan- 
guage proceeds  to  duflnitions  in  grammar  and  part  of  etyniolc^.  In 
arithnjiitic,  the  multiplication  and  division  is  con^nued  in  numbers  of 
three  Bgures,  and  the  four  ground  rules  in  denominate  numbers.  In 
geometry,  lines  and  angles  are  explained,  so  as  to  show  to  (he  eye  of  the 
scholar  gtsjmetric  form  and  properties.  Of  the  real  sciences  the  plan  of 
this  year  incloses :  Qe<%r^hy  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  and  of  Switzer- 
land ;  selections  Irom  general  history  ;  descriptions  in  natural  science. 
Instruction  in  singing  indudes  rhythmical  exercises  and  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  method  ;  drawing  aims  at  a  quick  eye  and  a  steady  hand, 
having  regard  also  to  the  improvement  in  penmanship,  particularly  to 
German  current  hand.  In  religion  a  catechetical  instruction  in  Old  Tes- 
tament history  is  given. 

The  fifth  year  completes  in  language  the  grammar  on  etymology  and 
syntax;  in  arithmetic,  all  operations  with  fractions;  in  geometry  the 
peculiarities  <^  the  square,  sphere,  and  parallels ;  weights  and  measures. 
The  history  of  Switzerland  and  an  introduction  into  general  geography 
belong  to  this  course ;  in  anging,  practice  of  melodic  and  dynamic  ex- 
ercises; drawing  and  writing  from  copies,  and  after  more  difficult 
sketches;  religion,  embracing  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 

The  sixth  year  embraces  the  complete  coarse  of  grammar,  syntax, 
business  correspondence,  plane  surveying,  selections  from  natural  history 
and  philosophy,  singing,  more  difficult  copies  in  drawing  and  writing  in 
German  and  Latin  text;  iostructioD  in  religion  so  as  to  interpret  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture,  eta 

lo  the  Blemmtaiy  Seluiol,  fourtera  hours  are  devoted  to  language; 
five  to  arithmetic  ;  five  to  geometry ;  three  to  religion.  In  the  Beat 
School,  twelve  hours  are  given  to  language ;  four  to  arithmetic ;  two  to 
geometry ;  three  to  selections  (Tota  natural  history  and  philosophy,  etc. ; 
four  to  drawing,  wriUng  and  singing,  and  two  to  religious  instruction. 

The  Repetition  School,  occupying  only  six  hours  in  the  week,  aims  at 
a  careful  review  of  the  most  essential  parts  c^  the  previous  course.  The 
singing  school,  in  which  once  a  week  the  pupils  of  the  repetition -school 
and  the  catechumens  are  collected  and  taught  in  reference  to  church 
singing. 

Obligatory  schoot-books  are  selected  in  the  following  manner:  A  work 
is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  examination ;  or  the  Board  requests 
a  person,  who  fi^m  his  ped^c^c  experience  and  position  as  teacher 
commands  their  confidence,  to  prepare  a  school-book  after  a  plan  indl- 
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cated.  The  manuscript  is  then  examined  by  a  committee  or  experts, 
who  maj  suggeiil  BJterstioDa,  and  finally,  indicate  a  partial  accept&nce. 
The  author  is  allowed  a  fixed  Eum  fur  the  copyright  by  the  Board.  The 
book  is  printed,  and  each  public  teacher  is  Tumished  with  a  copy.  After 
it  has  been  some  lime  in  the  hands  or  the  teachers,  a  meeting  of  the 
teachera'  chapter  is  held,  for  consultation  od  its  merits:  each  chapter 
elects  a  representative,  and  the  representatives  of  all  the  chapters,  at  the 
call  of  the  senior  member,  assemble  in  Zurich,  where,  after  a  thorough 
discussion,  and  by  a  free  and  independent  vote,  (they  receive  no  instruc- 
tions fi^m  their  electors,)  they  either  recommend  the  book  for  adoption 
as  an  obligatory  means  of  instruction,  or  for  modification  in  certain 
points,  or  r^ect  it  altogether.  Their  resolution  is  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  nhich  takes  a  final  decision,  generally  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  teachers.  Religious  means  of  instruction  are  submitted 
also  to  the  approval  of  the  church  council.  The  expense  of  delegates  of 
the  chapters  while  away  from  their  homes,  and  corresponding  to  the 
distance  from  Zurich,  is  defrayed.  The  composition  in  type  is  pre- 
served until  ^e  decision  from  the  Board  of  Education  it  made  knovn; 
in  the  latter  years  the  Slate  haa  undertaken  the  publication  of  some 
school-books,  and  found  that  this  could  be  done  at  very  little  expense,  so 
that  for  instance  a  little  volume  of  two  sheets  comes  to  five  cents. 

The  course  of  education  of  primary  teachers  is  generally  as  follows  : — 
Primary  school,  secondary  school.  Seminary.  In  order  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  able  young  men  for  the  profession  of  teachers,  a  pre- 
paratory institute  haa  been  established  by  the  Slate.  Every  pupil  of  a 
secondary- school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  can  present  himself  to  the 
district  committee  for  examination  as  candidate  of  teachership.  His 
examination,  made  by  a  special  commission  of  that  committee,  shall  be 
chiefly  with  regard  to  mental  ability  and  physical  constitution.  The 
Director  of  Education  selects  from  the  candidates  proposed  by  the  dis- 
trict committee.  Every  year  a  candidate  is  admitted  from  each  district; 
and  if  there  is  no  candidate  from  one  district,  the  place  is  tilled  from  the 
names  of  the  examined  of  another  district  Each  pupil  of  a  secondary- 
school,  who  is  approved  as  a  candidate  for  teachership,  is  paid  a  yeariy 
subsidy  of  forty-six  francs,  sixty-seven  centimes,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  director  of  the  Seminary,  based  on  the  teacher's  report  of  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  the  pupil,  rendered  each  semester. 

The  admission  into  the  Seminary,  and  Ihe  granting  of  free  scholarships, 
takes  place  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  registry  of  the  candidates  ex- 
amined and  approved. 

In  the  Spring  of  each  year  an  examination  is  held  for  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  the  qualification  as  primary  teacher,  and  for  those  desiring  to 
obtun  a  certificate  of  a  higher  degree.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  these 
examinations,  and  whoever  gives  satisfaction  can  obtwn  the  certificate, 
no  matter  what  his  course  of  education  has  been.  Admittance  is  refused 
only  to  those  who  faUed  at  three  previous  eiaminaliong ;  those  who  have 
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been  by  law  deprived  of  municipal  priTilcges,  and  tbose  who  are  unfit 
for  the  profession  on  accouot  of  defects  of  the  body.  Applications  must 
be  made  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  examination  is  extended  on  all 
bnuQches  of  primary  achools,  and  consiKts  of  oral,  written  and  practical 
.exercises ;  an  examination  in  writing  is  had  only  in  regard  to  language 
ROd  mathematics.  Trial  lesBona  may  be  dispensad  with,  if  the  recom- 
mendatioas  and  certificatee  of  the  candidate  warrant  an  exception.  The 
ezamination  ia  public,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary  are  the  exam- 
iners, in  conjunction  with  experts  appointed  by  tiie  Board  of  £ducaUon, 
from  its  inembets  or  from  other  taacbers.  The  expert  as  well  as  the 
examiner,  after  examining  a  candidate,  mark  down  tbe  result  by  figure 
t.,  II.  or  III.  From  these  flgareB  and  those  affixed  to  the  written  exam- 
ination, the  total  of  the  certificate  is  made  up  by  the  examining  commis- 
sion, which  makes  proposal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in  (he  case  of 
each  candidate,  as  to  his  non-admission,  or  to  a  certificate  No.  1.,  (very 
able,)  No.  II.,  (able,)  or  No.  III.,  (conditional.)  The  Director  of  Educa- 
tion issues  the  certificate  in  the  name  of  the  Board,  and  the  candidate  ia 
in  possession  of  the  same  within  a  few  days  after  the  examiDatioD.  The 
members  of  the  examining  commission  are  allowed  mileage,  etc. ;  but  no 
chaises  are  made  to  the  candidates.  One  or  more  candidates  may  have 
an  extra  examination,  for  which  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  appointed.  These  extra  examinations  also  are  gratuitous  for  candi- 
dates of  primary  schools,  but  candidAtes  for  Becfmdary-scboots  must 
defi^y  expenses. 

Those  who  obtain  certificate  No.  III.  can  pursue  a  Course  of  Completion ; 
the  pupils  of  this  course  are  instructed  by  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary, 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  chiefly  in  the  practical  use 
and  theoretical  methods  of  the  obligatory  studies.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  an  examination  is  held  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  better  cer- 
tificate ;  but  no  one  is  forced  to  subject  himself  to  this  examination  if  he 
chooses  to  return  with  certificate  Na  IH.,  in  which  case  he  ia  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  a  future  Course  of  Completion.  The  scbolare 
of  this  course  are  all  teachers  in  office,  for  a  candidate,  after  passing  this 
examination,  generally  finds  a  temporary  or  definite  engagement. 
Teachers  without  means  receive  a  contribution  from  the  State,  towards 
tbe  expenses  of  a  deputy  and  of  their  residence  at  the  Seminary.  The 
teachers  of  the  Seminary  are  paid  extra  for  the  Course  of  Completion. 

A  public-school  teacher  can  bold  only  certain  offices  of  the  Canton  or 
districts,  viz.  :  1.  that  of  a  member  of  the  Great  Coundl ;  2.  that  of  ■ 
member  of  the  district  or  parochial  school  committee.  Other  offices  can 
be  accepted  by  the  teacher  only  with  permission  of  the  district-school 
committee,  which  is  granted  when  no  disadvantage  arises  to  the  school 
from  duties  required  of  such  office. 

No  teacher  of  the  Canton  is  required  to  perform  any  public  duty  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  profession. 

The  teachers  of  Zurich  as  a  class  are  organized  into  chapters  and  a 
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Bjnod.  Primuy  uid  secondnrj  teachers  compose  the  chapter ;  and  thcEe 
together  with  all  the  other  pubhc  teachers  form  the  sjnod,  which  thus 
unites  all  the  teachers  of  the  prinmrj,  secondary  and  higb'Schools.  The 
chapter  usually  meets  once  every  three  months,  and  may  meet  oftoner. 
The  place  of  meeting  rarieB,  but  must  always  be  in  a  school-house.  AU 
the  members  of  tiie  chapter  are  obliged  to  attend;  the  proceedings  of  (he 
chapter  are  not  public ;  officers  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  conust  of 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary.  Every  member  of  the 
chapter,  who  has  not  been  a  public  teacher  of  the  Canton  during  Bfteen 
years,  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  president  annually  a  composition  in 
writing  on  a  subject  selected  by  himself.  The  proceedings  of  the  chaptO' 
must  occupy  at  least  four  hours;  they  are  opened  by  singing,  which  is 
usually  fallowed  by  some  practice  in  teaching ;  after  which  Qie  pupils  of 
the  school  withdraw,  and  a  discussion  on  the  previous  practice  and 
method  begins.  A  discourse  of  an  educational  character,  followed  by  a 
criticism  and  discussion,  and  if  time  permits,  on  some  subject  of  pedagogy, 
are  part  of  the  regular  proceedings.  If  occasion  demands,  opinions  are 
expressed  on  books  of  instruction,  the  election  of  members  of  the  school 
committees,  of  officers  of  the  chapter,  deputies,  librarian,  etc.,  takes  place, 
and  scientific  lectures  are  given.  Each  ch^iter  has  a  library,  for  the 
increase  of  which  the  State  pays  thirty  francs  per  year.  A  librarian, 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  chapter,  superintends  the  Mme.  The 
presidents  of  chapters  asseiAilc  annually  in  Zurich  to  dehberate  on  the 
order  of  the  meetings  for  the  next  year.  The  Board  of  Education  pre- 
sents  a  subject  for  prize  composition  every  year,  for  which  every  public 
teacher  may  compete.  One  school  in  every  di strict  is  declared  the  model 
achoo),  and  is  selected  annudly,  according  to.the  report  of  the  district 
committee,  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Each  model  school  receives  from 
the  State  an  annual  sum  for  the  increase  of  its  means  of  instruction  and 
an  addition  to  the  teachers'  salary.  Candidates,  t.  e.,  members  of  the 
chapter,  not  definitely  appointed,  and  teachers  with  certiQcate  No.  IlL, 
are  required  to  visit  the  model  school ;  they  are  stso  required  to  present 
themselves  once  in  a  year  before  the  president  of  the  chapter,  and  render 
an  account  of  their  private  studies  for  further  improvement  in  knowledge, 
which  generally  g^ve  satisfactory  results.  All  elections  in  the  chapter 
are  by  secret  ballot,  except  those  for  temporary  committees.  In  the  last 
meeting  of  the  chapter  preceding  the  assembling  of  the  synod  (last 
Monday  in  August,)  the  "  wishes  and  instructions  of  synod  "  are  consid> 
cred,  and  a  deputy  to  the  synod  is  elected.  All  the  deputies  from  chap- 
ters meet  on  the  evening  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  synod,  at  the  place 
where  the  latter  is  to  be  held,  and  thus  form  the  pro-synod  ;  they  decide 
finally  on  all  subjects  and  petitions  of  the  chapters  which  shall  he  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  proceedings  of  the  synod. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  meeting  of  synod,  the  members  are 
called  to  church  by  a  ringing  of  bells.  Singing,  a  short  prayer,  and  the 
address  of  the  president  open  the  session  ;   the  members  who  take  part 
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in  the  •ssomWy  (which  fs  not  obligatorj-,)  »re  required  lo  appear  dressed 
in  black  cloth.  The  Board  of  Education  is  represented  by  three  depu- 
ties; the  menibers  or  district  committees  cao  attend  as  advieory  mem- 
bers ;  the  public  are  admitted.  The  opening  is  followed  by  the  reception 
of  new  members,  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  progress  of 
schools,  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Seminary  on  the  labor  of  tlio 
chapters,  and  the  reports  of  committees.  The  two  first  reports  are  gen- 
erally ordered  to  be  printed.  Next  follows  a  pedagogic  lecture,  a  criti- 
cism and  discussion  of  tho  same ;  these  lectures  (always  written)  are 
delivered  according  lo  a  fixed  programme,  and  the  nicetiog  can  order  the 
publication  of  lecture  and  criticism.  A  pnmphlet,  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  school  synod,  the  reports,  and  sometimes  the  lecture,  is 
furnished  gratuitously  to  each  member.  After  tho  debates  mentioned 
above,  refiolulions  are  passed  wilh  reference  to  the  petitions  and  wishes 
of  the  synod  to  be  presented  to  the  Cantonal  authorities;  finally  the 
election  of  officers  takes  place,  whenever  the  terms  of  any  of  them  are 
expiring,  or  of  such  as  are  elected  by  the  synod ;  also  tlie  selection  of 
special  committees.  The  synod  elects  a  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary for  two  years,  not  to  be  reelected,  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  members  of  special  committees.  The  meeting  is 
closed  by  ringing.  The  place  where  synod  is  to  be  held  is  changed  every 
year.  The  budget  of  the  State  is  charge^  with  a  certain  sum  for  Iho 
expenses  of  priming,  etc,,  of  the  synod.  Extraordinary  meetings  of 
synod  may  be  held,  upon  resolution  of  the  synod  or  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, or  upon  the  demand  of  three  chapters.  A  committee  of  the 
school  synod  of  Zurich  has  published  a  collection  of  songs  formate  choirs 
and  one  for  mixed  choira,  music  and  poetry  in  part  by  Zurich  teachers, 
which  are  distributed  all  over  Europe  on  account  of  the  fine  selection  and 
the  unexampled  low  price.  In  some  parts  of  the  canton  they  have  a  vol- 
untary teachers'  union,  the  members  of  which  meet  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  in  an  afternoon  session  labor  for  their  professional  improve- 
ment In  these  meetings  they  make  extempore  speeches  on  subjects  of 
instruction,  experiments  in  methodic  and  practical  teaching,  criticism  of 
new  books,  etc.' 

Each  school  has  its  treasury  and  a  fund  (Schuhfuf)  administered  by 
the  school  administrator,  who  is  elected  by  the  commune  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  can  be  reelected.  Every  member  of  the  school  commune 
is  eligible  for  this  position  ;  but  the  office  gives  no  salary.  The  interest 
acrruing  from  the  school  fund  only  is  used,  and  forms  one  item  of  the 
revenue  of  schools  for  current  expenses.  All  the  citizens  of  a  commu- 
nity are  members  of  the  school  commune  in  which  they  reside;  those 
who  acquire  citizenship  must  pay  a  certain  sum  in  order  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  school  commune,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  fund. 
Into  this  school  fund,  according  to  law,  are  paid ; — 

1.  All  ground-rents  and  tithes,  if  any  existing. 

2.  Fees  of  immigration,  which  means  a  sum  paid  when  a  member  of 
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e  marries  a  woman  belonging  to  another  commune,  which 
Bum  is  coDsidenble  if  the  wife  is  from  another  couatry.  (For  a  Swias 
woman  it  amounts  to  four  franca,  for  a  Qermao  to  forty  francs.) 

5.  Fees  of  marriage,  amounting  to  two  franca  at  leaeL 

4.  yoluntarj  school  tax,  the  proceeds  ofa  collection  on  one  Sunday  in 
the  jear,  when  b  sermon  is  preached  in  all  the  churches  on  Education, 
and  which  is  distributed  among  the  schools  of  a  parish  id  proportion  to 
^e  Dumber  of  pupils. 

6.  Voluntary  contributions  and  donations. 
0.  Legacies. 

As  all  these  receipts  Bow  into  the  school  fund,  while  the  interest  of  tho 
principal  can  only  be  expended,  an  increase  is  yery  wisely  provided,  and 
accrues  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  year  1860-51,  the  total  of  school  funds  in  the  Canton  amounted 
to  225,701  francg,  73  centimes ;  in  the  year  1851-^3,  to  230,416  franca, 
81  centimes.  Besides  the  interest  of  the  fUnd,  the  school  treasury  re- 
ceives the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  fees  for  tuition,  fines,  part  of  the  fees 
of  setticment  in  a  commune,  contributions  from  the  State,  and  taseA. 
EVom  the  treasury  are  paid  :  salaries  of  teachers,  pendens,  means  of  in- 
struction, care,  heating,  repair  and  building  of  school -houses,  interest  on 
debts,  and  other  current  expenses.  If  the  receipts  are  smaller  than  the 
expenses,  the  school  commune  may  order  a  general  tax,  of  which  three- 
fourths  is  levied  on  the  incomt,  one-eighth  in  equal  parts  on  all  citizens, 
and  an  eighth  in  e^ual  parts  on  all  householders.  The  fee  of  settlement 
depends  on  the  Talue  of  the  property  of  a  commune,  and  one-third  of 
this  fee  goes  into  the  school  treasury,  one-third  into  the  fund  for  the 
poor,  and  one-third  to  the  commune         * 

For  each  pupil  of  the  day-school,  one  shilling  per  week  is  paid ;  Ibr 
each  pupil  of  the  repetition-school,  half  a  shilling.  (A  shilling  is  85-100 
fr«DC8.)  This  school  fee  is  paid  from  the  fund  for  the  poor,  when  the 
parents  hare  no  means,  and  are  depending  on  charity ;  if  the  parents  are 
poor,  but  not  depending  on  charity,  the  State  pays  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  school-books  for  their  children.  Though  children  do  not  attend 
the  school  of  the  commune,  yet  the  fees  for  tuition  must  be  paid  as  long 
as  they  are  required  by  law  to' attend  school.  The  fees  of  tuition  form  a 
part  of  the  teacher's  salary,  but  they  are  collected  with  other  taxes  and 
paid  to  the  teacher  by  the  administrator.  The  school  commune  is  obliged 
to  pay  annually  one  hundred  francs  towards  the  teachers'  salary,  to  fur- 
nish him  two  cords  of  wood,  a  suitable  residence,  and  a  piece  of  garden 
land,  or  in  place  of  these,  an  amount  of  money  to  be  fixed  by  the  school 
committee.  The  communes  are  not  obliged  to  pay  pensions  to  teachers, 
and  do  this  Toluntarily  only  to  deserving  teachers,  or  when,  in  case  of 
dissatisfaction  not  justifying  a  removal,  but  making  the  suspen^on  of  the 
teacher  desirable,  they  have  purchased  the  latter  at  the  price  of  a  pen- 
sion. As  a  general  rule,  pensions  are  paid  by  the  State,  in  consideration 
of  age^  years  of  service,  previous  salary  and  usefulness  of  the  person. 
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The  maximum  of  pensiona  is  one  hundred  and  Bixtj  francs.  MoreOTer 
the  State  gives  ud  to  thirty  or  fortj  old  teachers,  who  are  still  in  aerrice, 
when  they  need  a  temporary  aasistant,  by  sums  of  forty  to  sixty  fixncs 
per  year ;  and  the  two  oldest  teachers  of  the  Canton  receive  a  yearly 
Bubeidy  of  twenty  Irancs,  which  are  taken  from  the  interest  of  a  fund 
bequeathed  for  this  purpose  by  an  unknown  friend  of  th'e  schools. 

To  the  fees  for  tuition  and  the  contribution  of  the  school  commune 
most  stiU  be  added  a  third  part  which  the  State  pays  towards  the  salary 
of  teachers,  and  which  till  I8S0  amounted  to  one  hundred  francs  for  each 
teacher.  During  the  year  1850  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  increased, 
and  whenever  the  same,  as  derived  from  the  State,  (one  hundred  francs,) 
the  commune,  (one  hundred  f^ncs,)  and  half  of  the  tnitJon  fee,  does  not 
reach  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  franca,  the  deficit  is  made  up 
by  the  State.  It  hoe  also  been  resolved  that  after  ten  years  of  service, 
the  minimum  of  a  teacher's  salary  shall  be  four  hundred  frtujca ;  and  be 
increased  according  to  age  and  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  the  sale  of  salt  is  a  monopoly  of  the  State, 
and  from  the  prolits  resulting  from  it  in  each  commune,  six  per  cent  is 
paid  into  the  school  fund  ;  the  saro  thus  realized  is  distributed  by  the 
school  committee  to  the  different  school  communes,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  their  pupils,  and  may  be  incorporated  into  the  school  fund  or 
used  for  current  expenses. 

Finally  the  State  devotes  annnaUy  twenty  thousand  francs  for  the  pur- 
pose of,  1.  to  facilitate  improvements  in  instruction,  And  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  in  general  when  necessary ;  S.  to  contribute  towards  the 
fbes  of  tuition  for  children  of  poor  families,  and  their  school-books,  which 
latter  are  given  gratuitously  or  at  a  moderate  price ;  8.  to  encourage 
school  communes  of  limited  means  (o  introduce  modem  improvements. 
In  distributing  theee  contributions  among  the  communes,  the  following 
questions  must  be  answered  by  the  school  committee : — 

1.  Would  there  have  been  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  of  the  school  com- 
mune fbr  the  year  ending  December  Slst  last,  if  the  rawtpt*  were  derived 
solely  from  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  rents  of  estates,  sale  of  pro- 
ducts, fees  of  tuition,  fines,  fees  of  settlement;  and  the  erpewethad  been 
only  for  teachers'  salaries,  pensions,  cost  of  means  of  instruction,  heating 
and  repair  of  school-house,  interest  on  debts,  and  minor  current  ex- 
penses f  How  lai^  would  the  deficit  be  in  this  case?  If  this  deficit 
should  be  made  up  by  a  general  school-tax,  how  much  would  be  imposed 
per  thousand  francs  of  property,  or  would  hare  to  be  laid  on  each  house- 
hold and  on  each  citiKen  ? 

3-  How  many  pupils  of  parents,  not  depending  on  charity,  but  poor, 
and  who  pay  not  more  than  one  fraac  of  Stale  tax  per  year,  have  attended 
the  day-school,  repetition  and  ^nging-echool  during  the  last  three  months? 

8.  Have  special  efforts  been  made,  during  the  last  year,  in  Uie  sehocd- 
district,  for  the  promotion  of  school  matters  T  What  was  the  object  of 
tbeae  efforts? 
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When  an  affirmaliTC  answer  is  g^ven  to  question  No.  8,  the  following 

4.  What  was  the  toUl  number  of  pupils  in  the  day-school,  the  repeti- 
tion and  sing:ing-Bchool,  and  the  amount  of  taxable  propertf  in  the  school 
GomiDune  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  yearf 

The  duty  to  provide  auitable  school-bouses  reats  upon  the  school  com- 
mune. Freeholders  are  required  to  contribute  for  the  building  of  the 
school-house  in  the  place  in  which  they  reside;  other  citizens  are  tttxed 
for  the  school-house  in  their  home,  that  is,  the  place  in  which  they  hold 
dtizenship.  There  are  distinct  reguUtioDB  esisting  with  regard  to  tba 
dctuls  in  the  arrangement  of  new  school -houses,  as  for  instance  on  the 
selection  of  the  building  lot,  description  of  school -rooms,  seats  and  desks, 
etc,  reudeace  of  the  teacher,  partition  of  the  building,  style  and  ma- 
terial, etc 

A  school-room  for  100-130  pupils  must  be  of  1062  18-18  square  feet, 
not  less  than  ten  feet  in  height ;  the  windows  sis  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
wide.  The  teacher's  residence  must  occupj  one  half  of  the  building, 
and  roust  contain  a  study,  kitcheu,  two  chambers,  a  cellar,  woodshed, 
etc    Lightning  rods  must  be  attached  to  every  school-house. 

When  the  frame  and  roof  is  completed,  the  commune  can  petition  the 
State  for  a  contribution,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  residence  for  the 
teacher,  showing  by  accounts  properly  Terifiod,  and  attested  by  t^e  dif- 
ferent school-committees,  the  cost  of  the  building  thus  &r,  and  also  tfa« 
condition  of  the  property  of  the  commune.  In  the  year  1B61-G2,  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  two  franca  were  granted  for  such  purposes 
by  tbeStAte;  at  the  end  of  that  year,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  school- 
rooms were  reported  as  in  good  condition,  ninety-eight  as  tolerably  good, 
and  thirty-one  m  not  satisbctory. 

n.  BBCONDABT  BOHOOLB. 

By  the  establishment  of  secondary  public  schools,  the  State  has  grat- 
ified the  desirea  of  those  parents  who  wish  to  give  their  children  of  the 
age  of  twelve  ycara  an  education  beyond  that  of  primary  schools,  or  to 
prepare  thero,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  for  the  studies  of  the  supe- 
rior schools.  The  main  object  of  the  secondary -school,  however.  Is  a 
better  general  education  of  the  people,  not  to  prepare  for  professional  or 
high-schools.  According  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  these  schools, 
th^  should  aim  at  training  a  class  of  intelligent  citizens,  who  would  be 
kble  to  become  leadav  in  public  life  or  suitable  merobere  of  the  scbool- 
oommitlees;  while  the  plan  of  instniction  in  primary  schools  embraces 
language,  number,  form,  art,  religion.  The  different  branches  of  science 
appear  more  distinctly  in  the  plan  of  secondary- schools.  Tct  the  sec- 
ondary-echool  teacher  who  would  introduce  an  abstract  system  of  distinct 

JtWa— Th«  lUlhat  abHim  W*.  thit  tUn  fi  ■  pi]«l»r  eonwt  In  ftioi  "f  "•™  B"dW«<jM 

pnforuniT  KhiwI  if  ll*  Bamtouj  thould  b*  dinmiUiimd,  iihI  liw  want  U  lU  SamauT  «■ 
tmdti  la  CMC  JMH,  M*. 
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parts  of  science,  would  not  fulfil  the  object  of  his  school,  which  isnOier 
more  to  select  usoful  and  instructire  matttrs  of  science,  and  to  pre&ent 
them  in  &  striking  and  direct  manner,  with  the  vivscitj  peculiar  to  the 
people.  The  suljects  of  instruction  in  the  second aiy- school  are :  Reli- 
gion, the  German  and  French  languages,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  his- 
tory and  geography,  natural  science,  drawing,  penmanship  and  singing. 
All  these  studies,  except  the  French  language,  are  obligatory  upon  all 
pupils. 

A  distinct  plan  of  instniction,  binding  on  all  teachers,  does  not  exist ; 
the  peculiar  demands  of  each  district  are  taken  into  account,  perhaps 
more  than  is  beneficial. 

Each  scholastic  year  in  itself  Bhall  offer  something  complete,  some  total 
part  of  science,  nhich  liowcver  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  baus  fbr 
the  instructions  of  the  next  year. 

This  demand,  which  is  difficult  to  obecrrc,  is  made  by  the  law,  in  order 
to  give  a  kind  of  finished  education  to  those  who  can  attend  this  school 
but  for  one  or  two  years.  The  complete  course  is  for  three  years ;  those 
who  attend  the  secondary-school  for  two  years  are  no  longer  required  to 
join  the  repetition -Echool.  Usually  the  secondary-school  is  divided  into 
three  classes;  the  houra  of  instruction  arc  thirty-three  per  week,  and 
vacations  of  seven  weeks  per  year.  As  boys  and  girls  enter  the  secondary- 
schools,  a  division  into  more  classes  often  becomes  necessary,  since  many 
branches  can  not  well  oe  taught  to  both  sexes  alike.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  a  teacher  of  a  good  secondary-school  gives  to  his  pupils 
tlie  same  instruction  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  three  or  four  classes  of 
a  higher  bui^her-school  in  Germany  &om  a  number  of  teachers.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  talented  pupils  from  the  highest  class  of  the  sec- 
onary-school  are  admitted  in  the  first  class  of  the  lower  school  of  industry, 
or  after  some  private  study,  into  the  lower  class  of  the  upper  school  of 
industry.  The  forty-eight  secondary-schools  of  the  Canton  are  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  be  accessible  to  all ;  they  were  attended  during  the  year 
18G1'^2  by  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  pupils.  Where  the  number  of  pupils 
is  large,  or  when  several  districts  unite  their  means,  several  teachers  are 
engaged,  who  divide  the  eevei'al  branches  of  instruction  among  them- 
selves according  to  their  preference.  Those  who  enter  a  secondary- school 
must  be  twelve  years  old,  and  are  required  to  prove,  in  an  examinnJon, 
that  they  have  obtained  the  knowledge  imparted  by  primary  schools. 
The  teacher  has  a  vote  in  the  decision  of  the  examining  committee.  The 
fee  of  tuition  amounts  to  sixteen  francs  for  each  pupil,  and  goes  into  the 
school  fund.  Whenever  the  condition  of  the  school  permits,  four  bt» 
scholarships  must  be  granted. 

Almost  all  secondary  teachers  obtain  their  profesuonal  education  at  a 
seminary ;  next  they  take  their  residence  for  some  time  in  the  French 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
language.  There  are  also  secondary  teachers  who  never  attended  a  sem- 
inary, but  attended  the  instructions  at  a  cantonal  school,  a  polytechnic 
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school,  or  %  high-school,  etc.  In  order  to  become  qualified  as  secondirj 
teacher,  a  satisftctory  eiamination  is  all  that  is  required  ;  the  examining 
committee  consists  of  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary,  aod  one  expert  for 
each  branch  appointed  b^  the  Board  of  Education.  Strangers  are  ad- 
mitted to  these  examination  a.  Except  mathematics  and  the  two  languages, 
the  candidate  maj  decline  examination  in  one  branch ;  but  if  be  giTes  sat- 
isfaction in  all  the  other  branches,  he  will  obtain  the  qualification  of 
Becondarj'  teacher.  One  who  does  not  pass  the  examination  gatiEfactorily 
in  mathematics  and  languages,  obtains  only  a  qualtftcation  for  certain 
branches,  and  may  be  engaged  for  these  branches  as  asgistant  of  the 
teacher  of  any  school,  but  he  can  not  take  the  sole  charge  of  a  sccandary- 
school  himself  The  certiflcate  of  examination  contains  a  note  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  candidate  in  each  branch  of  secondary  instruction. 

TJniformitj  of  books  and  means  of  instruction  have  not  been  secured  in 
the  schools  of  Zurich ;  efforts  are  made  in  this  direction.  The  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education  is  required,  before  any  work  can  be  introduced 
into  schoola 

All  secondary-schools  hare  a  school  fhnd  {S/Aiilgvt,)  made  up  from 
contributions  of  the  State,  private  donations,  and  increased  here  and 
there  by  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  higher  schools.  From  the  year 
1B33  the  State  mode  annual  contributions  to  each  of  the  fifty  secondary 
school -districts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  seconday  popular  schools, 
at  first  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  francs,  and  since 
]886,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  francs,  and  the  withdrawal  of  thia 
amount  was  threatened  if  a  secondary-school  were  not  established  and  in 
active  operation  in  the  district  in  the  year  1S40.  Several  districts  organ- 
ized their  school  in  1889,  when  a  considerable  school  fund  had  accrued 
from  the  regular  contributions  and  the  interest  thereof.  The  State  stiD 
continues  the  contribntiona ;  thus  the  receipts  of  a  second aiy-school  aro 
derivad  from:  1.  the  State  (seven  hundred  and  twenty  finncs;)  3.  the 
interest  of  the  school  fund;  8.  the  fees  of  tuition.  In  1851-52,  the 
amoont  of  school  funds  in  the  Canton  was  280,ilS  &ancs,  81  centimes. 
At  first,  from  doubts  of  the  permanency  of  secondary-Bchools,  teachers 
were  mgaged  for  a  term  of  six  years ;  this  fear  has  disappeared,  and 
their  office  is  now  for  lifo.  Each  secondary  teacher  reGeiv«s  Bmxa  the 
school  fund  eight  hundred  francs,  and  a  fVee  residence,  or  in  place  of  it 
an  additional  sum  of  one  hundred  franca.  The  school  committee  can 
make  additions  to  this  fixed  salary.  The  administrator  of  the  secondary 
school  fund  is  nominated  from  the  members  of  the  school  committee. 
Instruction  in  religion  is  usually  given  by  the  resident  pastor;  and  a 
remuneration  made  for  his  labor.  Assistant  teachera  for  singing,  pen- 
nanahip,  etc,  are  to  he  paid  by  the  teacher  of  the  school;  thelstternsy 
occupy  the  pomtjon  of  resident  pastor  or  assistant  pastor,  together  with 
that  of  secondary  teacher. 

Cili/  SeJiDob  0/  Zurich  and  WtnUrthur. 
Hie  city  schools  of  Zurich  embrace  the  primari/  school,  ueoniary 
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eluMM,  and  ■  ipteial  tchool  for  the  poor.  The  schools  of  WinteHhur  also 
embrace  Apriniar}/  school  (two  diTisions,  one  for  the  sodb  of  citizens,  the 
other  for  the  children  of  resideots,)  a  gj/mnatial  elatt,  and  cne  ciau  of 
a  Khool  of  induttry  (about  equal  to  the  lower  clisa  of  the  gymnasium 
and  the  uhool  of  industry  of  the  canton,)  and  a  Uehnieal  tekool.  Id  all 
the.citf  schools  the  system  of  classes  and  sexes  has  been  iotroduced. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  18G1-62,  the  city  schools  of  Zurich  numbered 
fortj-sijc  teachers  and  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen  scholars ;  those  of 
Winterthur,  thirty  teachers  and  one  thousand  and  nineteen  scholars. 
Both  cities  have  a  school  hoard,  who  superintend  the  schools  in  the  sama 
manner  as  the  parochial  school  committee,  and*  sustain  a  relation  to  tha 
Board  of  Education  similar  to  that  of  the  district-school  commitUe.  The 
school  board  in  both  cities  is  composed  of  thirteen  members,  elected  by 
the  school  commune,  or  by  the  city  council  (in  Zurich.)  Two  members 
must  be  elected  from  the  IcAchers,  and  two  from  the  pastors,  for  the 
school  board  of  Zurich.  In  Winterthur,  two  members  are  elected  from 
the  citizens,  and  the  rector  and  chief  pastor  of  the  city  are  ez-offlcio 
roembers  of  the  board.  In  both  cities  the  teachers  of  city  schools  form  an 
association,  and  the  school  board  asks  for  the  advice  of  this  association 
ia  all  school  mattfirs.  Teachers  are  elected  by  the  city  commune,  from 
candidates  proposed  by  the  school  board.  In  1B61--52,  the  school  fund 
of  the  city  amounted  in  Zurich  to  61fi,SS2  francs,  94  centimes;  in  Win- 
terthur, to  C8S,SSS  francs,  SS  centimes.  Preference  is  shown  to  the  chit* 
dren  of  citizens  in  regard  to  conditions  of  admittance,     ' 


B  PaOFESBIONAL  B 

•  JRe  Caniimal  Schools. 

The  schools  of  the  Canton  include  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  the  Schotd 
of  Agriculture,  the  Veterinary  School,  the  Cantonal  School  and  the  High 
School  (Univerfiity.)  The  name  of  superior  schools  comprehends  the 
three  last  named. 

There  is  a  cantonal  school  treasury,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
administrator.    This  treasury  receives : 

1.  Fees  of  tuition  and  of  registration  (cantonal  and  high-sdiools}. 

2.  Contributions  from  the  State  and  the  city. 

8.  Duties  on  stamped  paper  (containing  a  certiflcate  of  the  health  of 
caltie  brought  into  the  city,)  which  are  part  of  the  receipts  of  the  vete- 
rinary school. 

4.  Annual  contributim  of  the  ci^  of  Zurich.  Its  amount  has  been 
twenty  thousand  fVancs  per  year  since  1886,  when  this  sum  was  granted 
in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  sdiools  in  Zurich. 

The  coela  of  maintaining  the  school  buildings  and  furniture  are  de- 
frayed by  the  State  directly ;  other  expenses  are  ptid  from  the  cantonal 
fund,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  the  State  furnishes  what  is  neceesary, 
Thos  the  expenses  of  cantonal  schools  are  paid  entirely  by  the  State, 
since  the  cantonal  treaenry  ia  but  an  auxiUary  of  the  former. 
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The  cMitoDftl  Echoola  (with  exception  of  the  SemiDaryJh&veic 
%  library,  composed  ot  the  boolu  of  the  ancient  convent,  of  the  univer- 
sitj,  of  the  gjiDDaHnm,  of  the  school  of  industry  uid  the  Teterinary-schoo). 

For 'the  increase  of  the  library,  each  (acuity  of  the  high-school  and 
each  comniittee  of  teachers  of  the  other  schools  draws  a  fixed  amount 
from  the  cantonal  treasury.  Beyond  this  the  following  contributions 
are  to  the  same  purpose:  Voluntary  donationa  made  by  professora; 
ieea  paid  for  obtaining  academical  d^rees,  etc.  Each  fikculty  of  tho 
high-school  and  each  committee  of  teachers  Belecte  the  books  to  be 
purchaaed  for  the  library  from  their  separate  allowances.  The  general 
library  is  accessible  to  all  members  of  cantonaT  scboola ;  books  suitable 
for  students  are  carefully  selected.  The  teachers  of  the  Seminary  pay  an 
wmual  fee  of  ibur  franca  for  the  use  of  the  library ;  others  a  fee  of  eight 
francs  for  the  year. 

The  Board  of  Education  disposes  of  a  certain  stun  of  money  as  yearly 
stipends  for  talented  poor  students  of  the  higher  schools ;  this  sum  is 
spent  often  only  in  part,  and  a  reaerre  fund  is  formed  from  it,  from  which 
poor  students  are  sometimes  enabled  to  Tisit  a  foreign  university.  The 
total  of  stipends  granted  in  1858  was  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
se*eDty-two  francs;  inl8Sl-52,eleven  thousand  five  hundred  andseventy- 
five  francs,  of  which  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  francs 
were  for  students  of  the  superior  cantonal  schools,  and  three  thoutund 
four  hundred  francs  for  six  students  in  foreign  universities.  The  amount 
of  a  stipend  varies  from  uxty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  two  hundred  and  ibrty,  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hun- 
dred and  flf^'flve  francs  and  more,  and  is  left  altogether  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  decide  on  the  relative  abilitiea  of 
the  applicant,  his  moreli^  and  assiduity.  Students  receiving  stipends 
are  under  special  superintendence  of  teachers  of  the  univoruty,  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Teaehertf  Semtnarj/, 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  has  a  Seminary  for  the  truning  of  well  quiHfled 
teachers  for  its  public  schools.  Conditions  of  admisuon  in  the  Seminary 
are :  Tho  candidate  must  be  sixteen  years  old,  of  sound  health,  and  not 
deformed  in  body  or  deficient  in  limb ;  he  must  present  creditable  testi- 
monials as  to  moral  deportment,  and  in  a  satisfactory  examination  show 
the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  programme  of  a  secondary-school,  in 
the  following  branches:  1.  Biblical  history;  2.  German  and  French 
languages ;  8.  Arithmetic  and  geometry ;  4.  History ;  5.  Qeography ;  6. 
Natural  history ;  7.  Singing,  drawing,  and  penmanship. 

Admittance  is  at  first  for  a  trial  terra  of  three  months ;  afterwards, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher,  a  permanent  registration  la 
accorded. 

Branches  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  are ;  I.  Religion  and  moral 
philosophy;  2,  Pedagogics;  8.  The  German  language ;  i.  The  French 
language ;   S.  Mathematics ;    6.  History ;  7.  GM^raphy ;  9.  Natural  his- 
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tory;  6.  Singing.andplayingtheTiolin;  10.  Penmanship;  II.  Drawing; 
13.  Gjmnastjcs ;  18.  Theory  of  fknning  and  practical  work. 
''Iiistnictioii  on  the  Tiolin  is  not  oblLgAtoi7,  but  all  other  branches  are. 
As  an  exception,  atudenta  iat,y  be  dispensed  from  participition  in  the 
gymnastic  eierdaeB.  AU  ioEtruction  must  be  giTen  with  special  reference 
to  Hie  future  vocation  of  the  students  and  to  the  special  object  and  organ- 
iiation  of  public  schools ;  and  strict  attention  should  be  given  to  observe 
that  tha  matter  of  instruction  is  thoroughly  understood  and  well  digested, 
and  that  the  student  is  practiced  in  the  treatment  and  application  of  each 
subject  The  same  principle  should  be  followed  in  teaching  pedagogics. 
There  are  threti  classes  in  the  Seminary,  but  no  class  teachers ;  every 
teacher  is  selected  for  certain  branches. 

The  course  of  instructioa  is  three  years,  and  resulting  from  this  thero 
are  three  classes.  For  practical  training  in  teaching,  a  practice-school  is 
connected  with  the  Seminary,  which  in  organizaticm  and  labor  should  be 
a  model  of  sn  undivided  primary-school. 

The  commission  of  superintendence  of  the  Seminary  is  composed  of 
seven  members,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  from  its  own  mem- 
bers or  from  other  persons,  for  a  term  of  Four  years,  so  that  two  members 
are  appointed  every  (wo  years.  This  commission  maJies  regular  visita- 
tions at  the  Seminary ;  supervises  the  labor  of  director  and  teachers,  the 
industry  and  deportment  of  the  scholare ;  they  approve  plans  of  instruc- 
tion and  other  propositions  of  the  director,  and  his  reports  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  director  is  an  advisory  member  of  this  commission  ; 
other  teachers  may  be  consulted  in  its  sessions: 

The  director,  who  must  belong  to  the  Protestant  church,  is  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Education  upon  recommendation  of  the  section  for  popular 
instruction,  and  his  appointment  roust  be  approved  by  the  Qovemment 
council  His  engagement  is  for  lite,  though  usually  a  trial  term  of  tiro 
years  precedes  the  permanent  appointment 

The  convention  of  teachers  under  the  presidency  of  the  director  forma 
the  immediate  hoard  of  supervision ;  the  plan  of  studies,  the  order  and 
tune  of  lessons,  of  certiflcalea  and  censurte  of  pupils,  of  their  definite 
admission  and  promotion  into  higher  classes,  and  the  use  of  eztfaordi- 
oaiy  means  of  discipline,  are  submitted  to  them. 

The  director  receives  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred 
francs,  with  board,  residence,  fuel,  light,  etc,  for  himself  and  &mily  ; 
every  regular  teacher  ia  paid  one  thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  francs. 
An  annual  sum  of  four  hundred  francsisgranted  for  means  of  instruction, 
and  of  four  hundred  francs  for  apparatus  or  tools  for  gymnastics  or  prac- 
tical fanning ;  as  well  as  three  thousand  two  hundred  francs  for  the  sal- 
aries of  asaisiant  teachers  and  the  teacher  of  the  practice -scbooL 

In  18S1-62,  tike  number  of  pupils  was  sixty-two,  of  whom  about  for^ 
reside  on  the  premisea.  The  students  of  the  first  and  second  classes  an 
generally  required  to  live  in  the  Seminary.  The  expenses  of  thirty-DiiM 
pupils  defrayed  by  the  State  amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
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And  thirtj-«ight  francs,  being  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
IVanca.  Only  one  pupil  received  an  entirely  free  scholarship,  two  others 
three  quarterSi  twenty-four  received  one  half,  and  two,  ona  quarter  of  Ihe 
espCDSea.  Every  etudeat  receiving  stipends  obliges  himself  to  fccept  my 
position  the  State  may  confer  upon  him  within  the  first  two  years  after 
leaving  the  Seminary. 

Qitilonal  or  Slate  IrulihUiort. 

Immediately  ai^oining  the  day-school  Is  the  School  of  the  Canton,  di- 
vided into  two  divisions.  Gymnasium,  and  School  of  Industry. 

Oymrtaiivm.  The  gymnasium  has  two  divisions,  the  lower  and  Ihe 
upper  gymnasium.  Branches  of  instruction  in  the  lower  gymnaHuta 
comprise :  I.  Religion ;  S.  German  language  ;  3.  Latin ;  4.  Greek ;  fi. 
French ;  6.  History ;  7.  Mathematics ;  B.  Practical  arithmetic  ;  9.  Geog- 
raphy; 10.  Singing;  11.  Gymnastics. 

There  are  four  classes  in  the  lower  gymnasium,  the  course  of  each 
being  for  one  year;  scholars  entering  the  lowest  class  muRt  have  attained 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  present  a  good  testimonial  from  their  fonner 
teacher;  they  are  also  subject  to  examination. 

The  branches  of  instruction  in  the  upper  gymnasium  are :  1.  Religion ; 
2.  German ;  8.  Latin  ;  4.  Greek ;  6.  Hebrew ;  6.  French ;  7.  History ;  8. 
Uatiiemitics;  B.  Natural  sdence;  10.  Philosophy;  11.  Singing;  12. 
Gymnastics. 

The  upper  gymn&»um  has  three  classes ;  the  course  for  each  is  of  one 
year.  Pupils  entering  the  first  class  of  the  upper  gymnasium  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age  ;  for  the  second  class,  seventeen  years,  etc  ;  they 
are  also  required  to  give  satisbction  in  an  examination  as  to  their  lioowl- 
edge  and  moral  deportment. 

The  Board  of  Education  decides  in  regard  to  the  disti^bution  of 
branches  of  instruction,  and  the  extent  to  which  each  science  shall  be 
taught  Teachers  are  engaged  for  the  branches  in  which  they  are  effi- 
cient; the  system  of  class  teachers  has  not  been  introduced. 

The  several  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  form  a  convention  (board)  of 
teachers,  which  decides  on  the  general  course  of  instruction,  the  order 
of  lessons  and  discipline,  as  fkr  as  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  already 
made  decision  ;  they  express  their  opinion  on  the  introduction  of  school- 
books,  when  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Board  of  E^ucatien.  The  president 
of  the  gymaasium  is  called  rector,  and  he  is  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gymnasium -in  general  and  the  upper  gymna»um  in  par- 
ticular; tiie  lower  gymnasium  is  under  the  special  direction  of  a  ijforector. 
Hie  rector  is  elected  from  the  teachers  of  the  upper  gymnasium,  the  pro- 
rector  from  those  of  the  lower  gymnasium,  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  being  eligible  to  reelection. 

Every  scholar  of  the  gymnasium  pays  four  francs  as  a  fee  of  registra- 
tion, unless  he  has  previously  paid  that  sum  at  another  cantonal  school ; 
each  scholar  of  the  upper  division  contributes  two -francs,  and  of  the  lower 
division  oDe  franc,  towards  the  collections  of  the  cantonal  schools.    The 
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tuiCioD  fee  for  the  lower  gymaasium  is  twenty  (nines,  &nd  for  the  upper 
gjmnuium,  thirty-two  francs  per  year.  A  moiety  of  ibe  tuition  fees  is 
divided  among  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasiiim  engaged  in  the  first  and 
second  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  lessons  they  teach. 

School  qflndttitry.  The  school  of  industry  has  two  diTisions:  the 
lower  and  the  upper  school.  Branches  of  instruction  for  the  lower  school 
of  industry  are :  1.  Religion  ;  2.  Hathematicsj  S.  Natural  history  and 
philosophy  ;  4.  German  ;  6.  French  ;  6.  History ;  7.  Geography  |  8. 
Practical  arithcmetic;  9.  Geometrical  design;  10.  Drawing;  11.  Pen- 
manship; 12.  Singing!  13.  Gynintistics. 

.  The  lower  school  of  industry  has  three  classes  of  one  year's  conrae  for 
each  ;  the  Board  of  Education  di:cidcs  on  the  plan  of  instruction ;  ft  boy 
must  be  twelve  years  old  before  he  con  bo  received  in  the  lowor  cUse, 
and  have  a  good  cerUficate  from  former  teachers. 

Branches  of  instructioD  taught  in  the  upper  school  of  industry  are :  1. 
Theoretical  mftthematica;  2.  Applied  mathematics;  3.  Natural  philov 
ophyj  4.  Chemistry;  5.  Natural  history;  8.  History;  7.  Geography;  8. 
German;  9.  French;  10.  English;  11.  Italian;  12.  Drawing;  13.  Geo- 
metrical design  and  drafting  of  machines;  14.  Manu&cture;  16.  Com- 
mercial arithmetic  and  book-keeping;  IS,  Penmanship;  17.  Singing; 
IS.  Gymnastics.  These  branches  are  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation upon  three  years,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  pupils  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  technical  or  to  commercial  pursuits,  to  finish  their 
course  io  three  or  two  years  respectively.  A  pupil  who  applies  for  ad- 
mission into  the  upper  school  of  industry,  must  be  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
and  if  not  coming  from  the  lower  division  of  the  school,  he  is  examined 
in  all  branches  which  need  preparatory  knowledge,  and  must  be  well 


Pay  and  organization  of  tcachcre  is  ^milar  to  that  of  the  gymnasiutn ; 
teachers  arc  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Government  council.  The  teacher  of  gymnastics  is  engaged  for  a  tenn 
of  six  years. 

In  1851-53,  the  School  of  the  Canton  was  attended:  in  the  lower 
gymnasium  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  upper  gymnosioni  by 
sixty-two ;  lower  school  of  industry  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
upper  school  of  industry  by  sixty-eight  pupils  and.  twenty-one  nOD- 
rcsidcnt  pupils. 

The  Viteriaary  School.- 

The  «>urw  of  the  veterinary -school  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  embraces 
(he  following  braocbes ; — Natural  philosophy ;  chemistry ;  botany ; 
zoology;  comparative,  pathologic  and  surgical  anatomy;  phyraology  ; 
dietetics;  training  of  animals  ;  general  pathology  and  therapeutics;  gen- 
eral, special  and -operative  sui^ery;  theory  of  infectious  and  conta^ous 
diseases ;  obstetrics ;  shoeing  of  horses ;  practice  in  treating  sick  ani- 
tnals,  etc  A  blacksmith  shop  and  ft  bospitftl  for  sick  animals  are  con- 
nected with  the  schooL 
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The  full  course  of  this  school  ia  three  years,  sod  the  above  branches  of 
instruction  are  suitablj  divided  accordiag  to  the  plan  of  teaching. 
Teachers  are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education.  A  director  presides 
over  the  veterinary-schoo],  elected  from  the  teachers  by  the  Board  of 
EdDcstion  for  the  term  of  tivo  years.  There  are  two  regular  teachers, 
with  a  salary  of  twelve  huodred  to  fourteen  hundred  franca,  and  assistant 
teachers  are  engaged  as  necessary,  for  which  purpose,  eighteen  hundred 
francs  per  year  are  set  apart,  and  for  other  incidental  purposes,  one  thou- 
sand francs. 

Boys  of  uzteen  years  of  age  can  be  admitted  into  this  school,  if  they 
have  attended  a  three  yews'  course  of  secondary-schools  or  are  otherwise 
qualified ;  they  most  pay  a  registration  fee  of  eight  francs,  and  a  tuition 
fee  of  twenty-four  franca,  half  of  which  goes  into  the  school  fund,  while 
the  other  half  is  divided  among  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber of  lessons.  Private  teachers  fix  their  own  terms,  with  the  approval 
of  the  commission  of  inspection.  The  latter  consists  of  five  members 
appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years  by  the  Board  of  Bducatjon,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  one  a  member 
of  the  board  of  health.  They  superintend  the  execution  of  all  laws  and 
r^ulations,  as  well  as  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
reference  to  this  school,  and  see  that  teachers  and  pupils  perform  their 
duties. 

The  usual  attendance  is  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 
Agrieuiiurai  School. 

The  agricultural-school  was  opened  May  1st,  IS68,  and  is  the  youngest 
<Hieof  thecantonal  echoola.  Theobject,  "to  train  young  men  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture,"  is  pursued  in  part  by  formal  instruction,  in 
part  by  cultivatingan  estate  near  the  city  of  Zurich.  This  estate  belongs  to 
the  hospital  of  the  canton,  and  is  leased  at  a  yearly  rent  of  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  francs.  The  Great  Council  granted  to  the  Government 
council  a  credit  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  at  three  per  cent  interest,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  give  to  the  agricultural-school  a  proper  outfit. 
The  locality  is  calculated  to  accommodate  thirty  students ;  not  more  than 
ten  new  pupils  shall  be  admitted  at  a  time ;  they  must  pass  a  satishctory 
esamination  before  the  commission  of  supervision.  Two  annual  courses 
complete  tho  term  of  the  school.  A  citizen  of  the  canton  pays  for  board, 
tuition,  etc,  two  hundred  and  fifty  fi»ncs  the  first  year,  two  hundred 
franca  for  the  second  year ;  others  are  required  to  pay  three  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundre^and  fifty  francs;  two  free  scholarships  are  attached 
to  the  school.  A  director  with  a  salary  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  tnnca,  one  teacher  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
francs,  and  a  master-fkrmer  with  .a  salary  of  four  hundred  francs,  com- 
pose tho  board  of  instruction.  During  the  Summer,  three  hours  per  day 
are  devoted  to  instruction  and  eight  hours  to  labor;  daring  the  Winter, 
six  hours  to  labor  and  fbur  hours  to  instruction. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  following  branches: 

1.  Arithmetic,  problems  firom  bnuness  life. 
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.  3.  Geometry — measurement,  survejiDg,  dnftiog. 

5.  Uineralog; — differeDt  kinds  of  rock ;  what  pkris  fit  for  improriog 
theBoil;  springs  and  arteeian  nella  i  order  of  stralfts,  petrifftctions,  etc 

4.  Bot&ny— anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants;  forest  trees,  herbs  for 
meadows,  weeds,  poisonous  herbs,  etc. 

B.  Zoiitogj — anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals,  chiefly  of  domestic 
animals  ;   useful  and  destructJTe  animals. 

6.  Mechinica,  as  far  as  relating  to  agriculture. 

T.  Chemistry — soil  and  its  associations;  analysis  of  soil,  of  manure, 
etc  ;  fermentation,  brewery,  distillery,  manufacture  of  vin^ar,  starch, 
Eoap,  cheese,  oil,  etc 

8.  Agriculture — knowledge  of  soil,  manure,  training  of  plants,  of  cattle, 
medical  treatment  of  animals,  book-keeping  for  farmers. 

Instruction  in  the  Qerman  or  French  language  is  not  part  of  the  pro- ' 
gramme,  but  may  be  given  after  the  regular  lessons.  Practical  labor  is 
exacted  in  the  Geld  and  the  meadow ;  the  orchard  and  the  forest ;  in  Kt> 
tending  to  ihe  animals  and  repairing  of  harness,  etc. 

The  agricultural  school  has  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pupils  annually. 
Tht  Uniifraity. 

This  institution,  which  is  always  attended, by  orer  two  hundred  stu- 
dents, was  founded  in  the  year  1833,  during  the  period  of  enthusiasm  for 
instruction,  and  now  occupies  a  distinguished  position,  being  a  realisation 
of  the  ideal  of  a  Swiss  univeraty,  as  nearly  as  ibis  could  be  eflVcted  with 
the  means  of  a  small  canton.  We  will  here  only  indicate  tho  peculiar 
points  of  its  organization,  which  are  not  found  at  all  universities : 

A  citizen  of  the  canton,  though  admitted  at  another  university,  can  be 
registered  as  a  student,  only  if  he  has  passed  the  final  examination  of  the 
gymnasium  or  of  the  school  of  industry.  Teaching  and  learning  are 
free;  yet  it  has  been  provided  in  tiie  interest  of  students,  that  recitations 
must  be  held  on  the  lectures  in  certain  chief  bTanches.  The  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  is  not  required  of  private  lecturers  at  tho  university  (^intt 
doe&ntea  ;)  they  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
the  recommendation  of  tlie  feculty,  who  may  exact  an  examination  f^om 
the  candidate.  Upon  a  favorable  report  of  the  fiwulty,  a  trial  lecture 
must  be  delivered,  after  which,  if  satisfactory,  the  candidate  is  pronoun- 
ced qualified  as  private  lecturer  (docent.) 

Tho  cantonal  hospital  is  open  to  students  of  medidn& 

Scientific  collections  are  large  and  well  arranged. 

PHvate  SchooU. 

AH  private,  schools  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich  are  subject  to  inepectitm 

and  control  of  the  school  committee  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 

situated,  and  their  plans  of  instruction  must  be  approved  by  the  Board 

of  Education. 

F\i<ierol  Potylfchnie  SdiooL 
This  great  Scientific  University  is  located  at  Zurich,  but  the  Federal 
GoTcmment  contributes  |4£,000  annuiUly  to  its  support. 
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msSNACHT,  at  tHE  CANTON  OF  ZURICH. 


The  Norraal  School  at  Kusroacht  is  about  a  league  from  the  town  of 

Zurich,  and  the  building  are  prettily  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name.  Thia  inatitutjon  waa  re-organized  in  1836,  though  the 
modifications  made  have  been  rather  in  the  detaila  than  in  the  general 
principles.  It  now  conEisIs  of  a  school  for  teachers,  a  pre[«raiory  scfaool 
for  this  seminary,  and  three  primary  model  schools.  It  is  intended  to 
Buppiv  teachers  for  the  different  graacs  of  primary  schools  of  the  canton, 
ara  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered  in  the  semi- 
nary to  the  older  teocbera,  who  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  in  their 


The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Normal  School  is  vested  by  the 
legislative  council  in  the  council  of  education,  who  appoint  a  conimittee  of 
superintendence  from  their  own  body.  This  committee  visits  the  school 
at  least  once  a  month,  attends  iCa  exam i nations,  and,  in  general,  inapecta 
its  management.  Tlie  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,  who 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  Arranges  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion,  in  a ubordi nation  to  the  council  of  education.  He  examines  the  can- 
didates lor  admJBBion,  inspects  the  claaaes  of  the  seminary,  and  of  the 
achoola  attached  to  it,  and  lectures  in  the  school  of  repetition  for  the  older 
teachers.  He  is  also  reaponsible  for  the  discipline,  ana  reports  half-yearly 
.1 ._.g  jjf  jjjg  jnsjitution  to  the  council  of  education.     He  ia  moreover 


present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  auperiutendence.-  There  a  _ 
three  other  teachers,  beaidea  a  variable  number  of  assistants.  These 
leachers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  in  and 
out  of  school-hours.  There  are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which 
the  director  presides.  The  manners  of  the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the 
seminary  render  the  discipline  of  very  trifling  amount  The  pupils  of  tlio 
Normal  School  reside  in  the  village  of  Kuaanaoht,  but  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  its  maatera.  All 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lecture,  and  regular  eiercise,  ia 
passed  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  Normal  Schtxil,  a  youth  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  auitable  morals,  intellectual,  and  physical 
qualities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  must  have  spent  two  years 
in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruction  (called  here  secondary)  in  the 
model   Bchool,   or   some   equivalent   one,   or   have   passed   through   the 

.  preparatory  department  of^the  Normal  School,  which  gives  a  preference 
to  the  candidate,  other  quulifications  bein^  equal.  Tlie  examination  of 
candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  in  presence  of  the  committee 
of  super  inlendenc*.  or  ofa  deputation  from  their  body.  The  formal  right 
of  admitting  to  the  school  is,  however,  vested  alone  m  the  council  of  ed- 
ucalioD.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  Bible  history,  speaking  and 
reading,  grammar,  the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, arithmclic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.  The  council  of  education  Axes  the  number  of  pupib  who 
may  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  ihe  candidates  are  selected. 

■  There  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
Kxty  Swiss  francs,  (forty-eight  doUars,)  and  thirty  of  half  that  sum. 
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Naiives  who  are  admitted  all  receive  iheir  matruclion  gratis,  ir  there  is 
room  in  the  school,  foreigners  maybe  received,  paying  twelve  dolbra  per 
annum  for  their  inHtruction.  Tbe  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  ray 
visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  stipendia- 
ries are  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton  two  years ;  a  very  mod* 
crate  return  for  the  education  received. 

.  There  are  two  grades  of  courses  in  the  Normal  Elchoal,  one  of  two 
years  for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the  lower  primary 
schools,  the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher  primary  schools.  The 
courses  begin  in  April  and  continuOj  with  seven  weeks  of  vacation, 
throughout  the  year.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  Religious  instruc' 
tion,  German,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history 
Bod  philosophy,  jtedagogy,  writing,  drawing,  nod  vocat  and  instrumental 
music.  French  is  omy  obligatory  upon  the  students  of  the  three  years' 
course.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  swimming  are  regularly  taught  and 
practised. 

There  is.  besides,  a  lecture  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  artorbuilding. 
once  a  week,  attended  by  all  the  students.  Those  who  learn  tnstrumenlai 
music  have  lessons  two  hours  and  a  half  every  week,  and  two  hours  oi 
Sunday  are  occufHed  with  singing  in  concert  One  of  the  teachers  de- 
votes two  extra  hours  every  week  to  the  assistance  of  some  oT  the  puptla 
in  their  studies,  or  to  repetitions.  * 

At  the  close  of  each  year  there  is  a  public  esamination,  and  the  pupils 
are  classed  according  to  its  results.  On  leaving  the  institution,  they  are 
arranged  in  three  grades ;  the  first,  of  those  who  have  gone  very  satisrac- 
torily  through  the  school,  the  second,  of  those  who  have  passed  sa^sfac- 
torily,  and  the  third,  of  those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 
Certificates  of  the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  any 
vacant  primary  school. 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  Ihe  second  year,  when  the  pupils  take 
regular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  attached  to  the  seminary. 
These  are,  first,  two  model  schools  for  children  from  the  ages  of  six  to 
nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at  which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to 
attend  the  school  ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secondary  school,  contains 
pupils  from  twelve  to  sbcteen  years  of  age.  The  system  of  instruction 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  sinking  results.  The 
lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  studiously  kept  separate,  as 
in  most  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
keep  the  different  subjects  constantly  before  the  mind.  Thus,  a  lesson  of 
geography  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  history,  end  incidentally  of  gram- 
mar,  natural  history,  of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  circle 
of  elementary  instruction.  The  Pcstalozzian  lessons  on  form  are  made 
the  basis  of  writing,  qnd  with  good  success.  The  lowest  class  is  taught 
to  speak  correctly,  and  to  spell^  the  phonic  method,  to  divide  words  into 
eyllables,  and  thus  to  count  To  number  the  lessons.  To  make  forma 
and  combine  them,  and  thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  The 
second,  passes  to  practical  grammar,  continues  its  reading  and  writing, 
the  lessons  in  nhicn  are  made  exercises  of  natural  history  and  grammar. 
Reading  and  speaking  are  combined  to  produce  accuracy  in  the  latter, 
which  is  a  difficulty  where  the  language  nas  been  corrupted  into  a  dia- 
lect, as  the  German  has  in  northern  Switzerland.  Movable  tellers  are 
used  to  give  exercises  in  spelling  and  reading.  The  plan  of  the  Festa- 
lozzian  exercises  in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  hava 
learned  to  write,  a  whole  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  kept  em- 
idoyed  Intel lectuBlly,  as  well  as  mechanically,  by  one  teacher.  In  read- 
ing, the  understanding  of  every  thing  read  is  insisted  upon,  and  (he  class- 
books  ore  graduated  accordingly.    1  never  saw  more  intelligf —   '— ' 


readinen  displayed  by  children  than  in  all  these  exercises ;  it  oflbrda  a 
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Blrong  contrast  lo  the  dulltiesB  of  schools  in  which  ihey  ere  taught  rae- 
chaoioally.  The  saine  principles  are  carried  into  the  upper  classes,  and 
are  transplanted  into  the  schools  by  the  young  teachers,  who  act  here  as 
assistanta.  The  examination  or  the  second  school  in  Bible  history,  with 
its  connected  geo^aphy  and  grammar  lessons ;  in  composition,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  orthography  and  to  the  hand-writing;  and  the  rausic  les- 
ROD,  at  all  of  which  the  director  was  so  kind  as  to  enanle  me  to  he  present, 
were  highly  creditable. 

There  are  three  classes  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Normal  Seminary  practice  as  assistant  teachers  in  tnem  at  certain  periods; 
the  director  also  gives  lesaons,  which  the  pupib  of  the  seminary  repeat  in 
hiepresencQ. 

In  the  higfiest,  or  secoDdary  school,  the  elementary  coursee  are  ex- 
tended, and  mathematics  and  French  are  added. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  seminary  spend  two 
years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  schools,  and  in  receiving  instruction  in 
the  "  secondary  school"  under  the  special  charge  of  the  director  of  the 
seminary.  This  establishment  has  furnisbed,  duriag  three  years  of  full 
activity,  two  hundred  teachers  to  the  cantonal  primary  schools.  These 
youn^  teachers  replace  the  older  ones,  who  are  found  Dy  the  courses  of 
repehtioD  not  able  to  come  up  to  the  present  state  of  instruction,  and  who 
receive  a  retiring  pension.  The  schools  must  thus  be  rapidly  regener- 
ated  throu^ont  the  canton,  and  the  education  of  the  people  raised  lo  the 
Mandard  oF  their  wants  aa  repubUCana. 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  ZURICH. 

PBOOBAIDIB  FOB  18dS-61. 


1.  FACULIT  OF  TBIOLOOT. 

43  coDiHi  OT  itmnii  l  tin,  n  11  raoniuas. 

Ibtboduotion  to  the  study  of  theology ;  <Jo.  to  the  stud  j  of  the  Old  Teatament; 
Interpretation  of  the  PewIhib  ;  Tbeolngj  of  tbe  Old  Testameat ;  IntToduction  to 
the  New  Testament ;  Practical  exercises  on  tlie  Old  Testament ;  Thoolc^  or 
the  New  Testament ;  Interpretation  of  the  Booli  of  Job ;  do.  Prophet  Ibaiali ; 
do.  Minor  Prophets ;  do.  Prophet  Zachatiab;  Elucidatioti  of  gome  of  the  most 
ditScolt  texts  of  the  Old  Testament;  Hebrew  archteologj;  Oeographj  and 
historj  of  the  Bible ;  Uiatoi?  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testameot ;  Interpreta- 
tion of  Jesus' discourses  according  to  Matthew;  loterpretatiou  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St  John ;  Synopsis  of  tlie  four  Gospels ;  Interpretation  of  Ihe  Acta 
of  the  Apostles;  do.  Kpistte  to  the  Romans;  do.  £pistle  to  tite  Qalatians;  do. 
to  the  Pliillppiana  and  Fliilomoo.  with  practical  ezerdsee;  do.  Timotby  and 
Ticus'  Epistles;  Interpretation  of  tbe  xoven  Catholic  Epixtles  oo  Jentis' doctrine; 
Conversation  on  several  points  of  the  New  Testament ;  Exegews  on  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church;  Elemeota  of  dogmstics;  History  of  dogmatics  (3 
courses;)  Christian  dogmatics;  Practical  exercises  in  dogmatics;  Christian 
morals;  Symbolics;  Theory  of  church  government;  Catechelics;  Practical  ex- 
ercises in  catechebca ;  Practical  exercises  in  bomiletica ;  Liturgies;  History  of 
the  Church  (3  courses);  Practical  exorcises  on  the  same  subject,  embnoing 
Tarioua  periods,  (3  courses ;)  Hiatoiy  of  Protestant  theology  (3  courses.) 

n.   FACDLTT  OF  JUBIHFBUDENOB. 

JTTBIDiaAI,   SOCIAL,   AND  ECONOUIIUL  SCIEHCBa. 

PhiloMphy  of  jurisprudence,  or  Uw  of  nature;  Histwy  of  the  Roman  dvil 
procedure ;  Introduction  to  the  study  of  law  (3  coursffi ;)  Histoiv  sod  institutes 
of  the  Roman  law  (2  courses;)  Instilutea  of  Ghjus;  Psndecta;  Contracte  of  Ihs 
Roman  law;  Law  of  inheritance  after  the  Roman  Uw;  Law  of  property :  I^w 
of  buildings;  Practical  exercises  in  civil  law  (2  coumes);  lutmdtiction  to  the 
studyoflaw;  International  law ;  Common  latvsmongnationsofl^ermanorigin, 
ombracitig  tbe  law  of  Oermany  proper,  the  aeighboriag  states  of  Switaerlsnd, 
the  Netherlands,  and  England;  Explanation  of  the  Mirror  of  Suatna;  Procedure 
in  oommon  law  (3  courses;)  Practical  exercises  on  the  same ;  Laws  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  compw^  with  each  other;  Private  law  of  the  canton  of  Ziirich ;  Com- 
mermal  law;  Law  of  exchange  (2  courses;)  Law  of  insurance ;  Commercial 
jurisprudence  !□  the  common  Germanic  law  (3  courses ;)  Tbe  same  compared  to 
the  EniflisU  and  American  law  ;  Practical  eierpises  on  criminal  law;  Theory 
and  history  of  comtnerce  and  msnufactures;  Theory  of  money,  banks  and  sci- 
ence of  finances  (2  coorsos ;)  Elements  of  national  economy ;  Science  of  police ; 
National  economy  {3  courses ;)  Practical  exercises  OD  political  economy ;  Na- 
tional economy  applied  to  sfiriculture;  Agricultura  and  manulaotures  in  Swit- 
eerlnnd;  CoDntitutional  law  in  general ;  do.  of  Switzerland;  Laws  of  cities  and 
tDwnsliipa. 
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jn.  PACCLTT  C 


Orteology  and  gnideBiiiolojjy  (2  courses ;)  Human  anatoiny  (2  courses ;)  Gen- 
eral anatomy  (liistology,)  (2  courses;)  Diflsecting  (2  courses;)  RepelUorium  of 
auntomy ;  Zoology;  CompamCiie  anatomy ;  Uedical  physics,  introductory  b) 
phyniology;  Inof^aoic  cbemistry;  Organic  chemistry;  Pharmaceutical  cliem- 
istry;  Pliysiologit^  chemistry;  llatoha  medica  (2  couraes  ;)  Physiology  of  tlie 
biood  circulation,  with  a  view  to  patholi^ ;  Special  (medicinal)  botany ;  Theo- 
retical obstetrics  (2  courses;)  Sezua)  diBeaees  of  women;  Obatetriail  clinics  (2 
oiuraeH;)  General  patliological  anatomy;  Pathology  and  therapeutics  of  syph- 
ilis, with  demoDstmtioQS ;  Ulatocy  of  dovclopmeot  of  man;  Practical  micro- 
Bcvipy  (2  courses;)  Human  physiology;  Physiological  eiperimenls  on  animals; 
Special  pathology  and  therapeutics ;  Exercises  in  prescribing  medicines;  Med- 
iotl  JuriBjirudeuce  12  courses;)  Same  for  lawyers;  (2  courses;).  History  of 
medicine;  Microscopical  course  of  pathological  nnaloroy ;  Puthological  demon- 
strations and  diasectiotie ;  General  therapeutics  and  special  pharmacology; 
Pathological  bistolof^,  with  microecopical  demonstrations ;  Pathology  of  the 
mouth;  8peraal ophthailmia,  (eye-Uda,  cornea,  iris,  lens,  etc;)  Ophtlialmologusl 
clinic  {2  coursee;)  Diseases  of  the  oar;  Practical  operation  for  diseased  eyes; 
Uedicol  clinic  at  the  hofipitaht  (2  courses;)  Polyclinic;  Practical  ezerciaes  In 
IflryngOBCopy  and  otoscopy;  Kye-diseasee  of  accommodation  and  refraction; 
U^idnal  mineral  apTingsj  Theoretical  and  practical  dentistry;  Operative 
comas  in  dentistry. 

IV.   FACCLTT   0»  PBILOSOFHT. 

157  CODIIH  or  LICTTIKI  t  TIAI,  IT  38  morHIDII. 

A.  Melaphyiical,  philological,  historical  aeetiim. 
a,  3fi!taph\/na,  Pedagogia. — Logic  and  tnlroduction  (o  the  study  of  meta- 
physical sciences;  Logic  and  metaphysics;  Paycholojry  in  general;  Psychology 
viewed  from  natural  sciences;  P^chology  in  connection  with  pedajcugicfi ;  Psy- 
chological exercises  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's  work  "On  the  soul;"  Phil- 
oaophical  exercises  on  the  first  book  of  Aristotle's  tnotaphyBics;  Philosophical 
elliios;  Philosophy  of  religion;  General  history  of  religion;   llintory  of  ancient 

Ebilosophy;  Uisloty  of  philosophy  Ihira  CorleBlus  up  to  UckcI;  Senm  of 
earing;  Mental  diseases  (2  courses;)  History  of  educatioo,  uud  tlic  present 
state  of  the  higher  schools  of  Germany  and  giritzerland. 

J.  Fhtloloni  Ardurolon — Hitlery  of  Literalure. — Methodology  and  histoij 
of  archieotogy ;  Sanscrit  and  explanation  of  the  Nala  (2  courat.'!i ;)  History  of 
Greek  Uteratuie  and  drama  ;  Piiidanis ;  .^schylus'  Perser,  or  the  Seven  against 
Thebes;  .*schyW  Agamemnon;  Sophocles'  Aias;  Sophocles'  Pliiloctttes ; 
Herodotus,  Book  L;  Thucydides;  Plato's  Gorgiaa  ;  Plato's  Symposion;  Greek 
epigraphies,  with  practical  exercises;  Greek  metrics;  Kxplunalion  of  felcotcd 
fra^^enls  from  the  Greek;  Ancient  metrics;  Explanation  of  Lucretius'  IM 
rerwn  n<if«ra,  lib.  I. ;  Explanation  of  Plautus'  Pseudulua;  Pliiiologii'sl  excr- 
dses<2  courses;}  Terences  Andria  and  selected  extracts  from  other  cimvHlics; 
Gelluat's  CatiUna;  Cicero  pro  Qulntio;  Cicero  de  flnibus  bonorum  et  malorum, 
with  grammatical  exercises;  Selected  poems  of  Tibullus ;  Kxcrclses  in  grammar 
•nd  writing  Latin  and  Greek  ;  Gnlical  exercises  in  paleography;  ConiparatiTO 
grammar  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  nnlions;  Sanscrit 
grammar  (3  courses;)  Elements  of  SanstnKt;  Sanscrit  Kalldi'i mis  Meghadvita; 
Arabic  (2  courses;)  Mythology  of  the  Germanic  nations;  Interpretation  of  the 
•ncieot  authors;  Interpretation  of  Hartmann's  Iwein;  The  Edda;  History  of 
German  poetiy  in  the  middle  ages;  Explanation  of  the  poems  of  Waller  von 
dcr  Vt^lweide ;  History  of  German  literature  from  Klopstock's  period  ;  Pnic- 
licil  exercises  in  speaking  German ;  English  grammar  and  exercises;  Shak- 
speare's  Hamlet  explained  and  translated;  History  of  English  poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  the  present  time;  Byron's  Cl^ilde  Harold,  translated  and  ex- 
plained;  Kxurcises  (oral  and  written)  in  the  English  language;  Yillchardouin, 
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Conqnete  dsMoree;  Explanation  ofthe  Chanson  do  Roland;   Provencal  gnun- 
mar,  with  trnaslalions ;   Practical  exercises  in  the  Frencli  lanji^age. 

a  Bialory,  ilislory  <•/ Art,  Gaigrapliy — Synupsia  of  ancioiil  liistOrj;  Sjnopgia 
of  tlie  middle  ages  and  modem  liiatory;  General  iiistory  of  tlie  19tli  century  ; 
History  at  the  Krcncii  revolulion  up  to  the  empire  (2  coursea;)  History  oP  Eu- 
rope; Uodpm  history,  18I4-1S4S;  History  of  Switzerland  from  the  Rerorma- 
tioonp  101830;  Survey  of  the  works  written  on  Swiaa  history ;  Helvetia  under 
the  Romans:  History  orSwitzerhtDd  in  the  ITth  and  IBth  cenluriea  ;  Glance  at 
the  Swiss  history  in  the  15th  century;  History  of  the  Helvetic' republic;  Coiiver- 
Bations  on  universal  history  (2  ooursca ;)  Historical  exercises  <2  courses;)  His- 
toiy  of  g«(^jnphy  1,3  courses;)  RusE^iac  possesaions  in  tlie  Northern  regions; 
The  British  empire  and  its  development  in  the  five  dlvisiona  of  t)ie  globe ;  The 
Osmanic  empire  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  globe;  The  eastern  region  of  China 
and  Japan;  Explanation  of  the  sculptures  in  the  museum  of  archs»)logy  of 
Zurich;  Political  iiistory  of  Switzerhind. 

B.  Section  of  Maihematia  ani  Naturoi  ScUriea. 

Elementary  matbemalics  and  elements  of  pieodesy;  Hi^er  algebra ;  Descrip- 
tive geometiy,  aionomelry  and  free  perspective;  Analytical  geometry  of  space  ; 
Analysis  of  nl^bra;  Introduction  to  higher  mathematics;  Analysis  of  complex 
numbers;  Diflbrentiiil  and  integral  calculus (2  courses;)  DiBercntialand  int^rrsl 
calculus  applied  to  geometry  and  natural  sciencaa ;  Select  portions  of  integral 
calculus:  Introduction  10  celestial  mechanics;  Klements  of  astronomy  and  of 
mathematical  geography,  with  practical  demonstraljons  (2  courses;)  Experi- 
mental physics;  Eiporimental  physics,  beat,  light,  magnetism,  dectrieity; 
Etectro-dyn amies  and  electro-magnetism;  Elasticity  and  elastical  vibratkma, 
treated  mathematically ;  llechanical  theory  of  heat ;  Kxercisea  in  physical  ex- 
perimentation for  teachers;  Repctitorium  of  physics  in  the  German  language; 
Same  in  the  French;  Mensuration  of  bodies  forpupiis  advanced  in  mathematics; 
Experimental  chemistry,  inorganic  ;  Same,  organic;  Selected  portions  of  chen- 
<>^tiy;  Zoo-chcniistry ;  Practical  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  for  druggists  and 
medical  students  ;  Qualitative  aud  volumetric  analysis  ;  Analytical,  tlieoretital 
chemistry;  Quantitative  analysis;  Theoretical  chemistry  (stoccbeometTT- ;) 
Practical  cliemical  investigntiong  in  the  laboratory ;  Same,  for  advanced  pupiU; 
Exercises  in  chemical  experiuientation  fbr  teachers;  Compounds  of  cyanogene; 
Essential  oils  and  aromatic  compounds;  Chemistry  of  daily  life ;  History  of 
diemistiy;  Practical  instruction  in  cliemico- physiological  exercises;  Miiiersloitj ; 
Determination  of  mineral  species;  Cijstallc^Tophy ;  General  geology  ;  Praolicjil 
geology  snd  lithology;  Chemical  geology;  Genera!  botany;  Spi-cial  botany, 
including  officinal  plants,  with  botanical  excursions;  PbarmaceutlcaT botany  ; 
Vegetable  physiology,  with  microscopical  exercises;  Fossil  plants;  Important 
plaota  in  economy  and  manufactures ;  Diseaaee  of  cultivated  plants ;  Foaail 
insects ;  Physical  geography  (2  couises,) 
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nooMMU  Ktt  185A-7,  nraouLLT  thb  ntMt  balt-tiar. 


BtramTis  or  nrsTBuonov,  {ilabsbd  bt  oiTisiONa. 


Jfrat  Tear. — 1.  a.  Art  or  bnUding,  3  honrs ;  ThuTsdaj,  Fridaj  and  Saturday, 
10  to  II. 

b.  Arcbit«ctTiral  design  tnd  exerctBes  oa  bunding,  3  aftenroonB,  (6  boon  per 
week  in  winter,  9  in  summer ;)  Wednesdaj,  Fridaj  and  Saturday,  3  to  4. 

a.  Uechanits,  8  houra;  Monday,  WednewiBy  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

3.  a.  Elements  of  diObrential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Toeaday  iad 
Thureday,  S  to  10. 

b.  Ersrcisee  on  diBTerential  and  integral  calculus,  S  hoars ;  liViday,  S  to  10. 
1.  a.  Stone^ntting ;  andasintroductory,  theory  of  contacts  and  iatersectiona 

of  cnrred  sur&ces,  3  honrs ;  Tueeday  and  Friday,  6  Id  6 ;  Saturday  6  to  1. 

b.  Drilling  and  exerdsee  on  itone-cutting,  1  bour;  not  yet  determined. 

6.  DesigningtbeBgurey  (6  hours  in  winter,  9  summer  i)  Uonday,  Tuesday  and 
Tharnlay,  3  to  4,  or  6. 

9.  Modeling  in  eartb  OTplaster,  3  hours;  Monday,  1  to  4. 

In  ail,  16  hours  of  leaeouB;  16  to  23  honn  of  exerciaea. 

Second  Year. — 1.  Art  of  bailding  drll  edifices  (contiiiuation  ofcomw  of  con- 
Btructioa,)  3  hours;  Wednesday,  JYiday  and  Saturday,  11  to  12. 

3.  Art  ofbuilding  in  middleagea  and  inthe  Antaiscance,  (During tbe eeoond 
half-year,  modem  art  of  baildJUR,)  4  houis;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  1. 

3.  Architectural  design,  sketcDos  and  detaQed  drawings  of  plans  of  buildings, 
(8  to  8  houra;)  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  3  to  4. 

4.  a.  Perspective  and  theoiy  of  shadows,  3  boars;  Honday  and  Wednwday, 


n  the  same,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fized. 

G.  Conatruc^on  of  roaiis  and  bridges,  3  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Wedneeday,  8  to 
9,  and  another  hour  not  detonnined. 

6.  Tbeory  of  machines,  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  10. 

T.  Deeigoing  the  figure,  3  or  3  hours ;  Monday,  S  to  4  or  5. 

8.  Uodetii^  in  esrU>  or  plaster,  S  to  3  hours;  Saturday,  3  to  4  or  S. 

Id  all,  IB  bonis  of  leaeona;  and  11  to  16  of  eztinuses. 

Third  Ttar, — 1.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ^es  and  during  the  Smob- 
«MML  (Id  tbesecond  half-year,  modemMt  of  buildiiig,)4boursi  Tneadayand 
Friday,  3  to  7. 

3.  Drafting  and  detail  drawing!  ofandtltectnral  plans,  4  aftemocna;  Taesday, 
Wedneadsr,  Frid^  and  Saturday,  3  to  4. 

3.  History  of  the  Senaiaaanra^  4  hours ;  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Satnday,  fi  to  6. 

4.  Deeigning  the  figure^  I  afternoon,  2  or  3  hours;  Honday,  3  to  4  or  E. 

e.  a.  Eleology,  4  houra;  Tueeday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  S  to  10. 

b.  Drilling  on  geology,  I  hour:  not  yet  fixed. 

In  all,  13  boors  of  lessons,  and  at  least  3  afternoons  of  exetdea. 
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2.  Desigtiing  plans,  2  or  3  boars;  Monday,  1  U>  4  or  S. 

3.  Elements  of  aetrononiy  (for  tho  flrsc  hair-year,)  3  honrB;  Veduesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  B  to  6 ;  (Obligatory  only  upon  pupila  devoting  Iliem- 
selrea  to  tbe  study  of  geodesy.) 

4.  a.  Art  of  building,  3  hours;  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

b.  Deeigna  far  buildiog,  2  afternooas,  ruesday  and  Tbursdey,  2  to4;  (4  himn 
in  summer,  6  in  winter.) 

(Hese  two  items  are  obligatory  only  upon  pupils  devoting  Hjemaelvea  to  dvil 
engineering  proper,  as  roads,  railroads,  Ac.) 

6.  Uechanica,  6  hours ;  Uotiday,  Wednesday  and  Ssturdaj,  B  to  10. 

6.  Designing  machines,  1  afternoon ;  Friday,  2  to  4;  (2  houis  in  winter  3  Id 
gtunmer) 

7.  a.  ElemeatB  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  boon ;  Tuesday  and 
Uonday.  S  to  10. 

6.  Exercises  on  the  game,  3  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

8.  a.  Stone-cutting,  and  as  introductory,  thooiy  of  contact  and  intersection  of 
curved  aurlaces,  3  hours  ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

b.  Drilling  and  exercises  in  the  art  of  stone-cuttiog,  1  hour ;  not  yet  llxed. 

9.  Land-measuriog,  (in  summer,]  one  day. 

19  hours  of  loaaons;  7  to  13  hours  of  exercises;  and  in  sammer,  one  day  of 
Land-measuring. 

Secondy  Year. — 1.  a.  Construction  of  roads,  railroads  and  hydraulic  buildings 
3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 

b.  Drilling  in  the  same,  1  hour;  Wedncaday,  3  to  10. 

8.  Exercises  in  eonatniction  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works,  3  aftemoona,  (6 
hoars  in  winter,  and  9  in  aumoier ;)  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  2  to  4 
orS. 

(Obligatory  only  on  pupils  devoting  themselvefl  to  dvil  engineering.) 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9.  (Obligatory  onlj  on 
pupils  devoting  tliemaelves  to  geodeay.) 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  hours ;  Tbursday,  £  to  4  or  G. 

6.  Theory  of  macliinea,  1  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Setliog  up  of  machines,  1  afLcmoon,  (2  hours  in  winter,  3  in  summer;) 
Friday,  2  to  4. 

T.  a.  Integral  calculus,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  II. 

b.  Analytical  goomotry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

c  Exercises  in  integral  calculus  and  analytical  peomelry,  2  hours;  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

d  lot^^l  calculus  (a  Bccondcourse,)  3  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  11 ; 
and  one  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

(b.  and  c,  above,  obligatory  upon  all  pupil^  and  either  a  or  i^  at  tbeir 
option.) 

8.  a.  Perapective,  and  theory  of  shadows,  2  hours;  Monday  and  FMaj, 
6to  T. 

b.  Exercises  on  tlia  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  flied. 

9.  Industrial  physics^  Industrial  natural  philosophy,  4  hours;  Monday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

10.  Modeling   in  earth  and  in  plaster,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Saturday,   1 


Third  Tear. — 1.  a.  Construction  of  roads;  bydraulic  building;  3  houis;  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  to  li- 
ft. Drilling  on  the  same,  1  hour;  Thursday,  10  to  II. 

2.  Exercises  on  tlie  same,  3  aliemoons;  Uonday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
Sto4or6. 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9. 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  hours;  Thursday,  2  to  4  or  S. 

6.  o.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  aod  Saturday,  9  to  10, 
b.  Drilling  on  tame,  I  hour;  not  yet  flied. 
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flni  Fear.— 1.  Hechaoks,  6  hours;  Moudaj,  Tnmdsy,  Wedneadajr,  S  to 
10. 

3.  DeeigDing  machiDes,  a  aftemooDa;  (4  hotiTS  in  vinter,  6  in  summer;) 
WediieBdn7  and  Saturday,  1  to  1  or  5. 

3.  a  EUments  ot  differential  and  integral  calcnlu^  i  hours;  Tnesda;  and 
Thureday,  8  to  10. 

b.  Ezereiaee  on  same,  S  boors ;  Friday,  8  to  ID, 

4.  a.  StoneK^ttin|{ ;  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contact  and  intersection 
of  curred  surfaces,  3  bonra;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  B  to  6;  Saturday,  6  tc  7. 

b.  Drill  and  exercises  on  same,  I  honr;  not  yet  9zed. 

6.  Conatnjclion  of  models  in  metal,  1  aAemoon,  3  hoars;  Friday,  I  to  4. 

6.  Construction  of  roodels  in  wood,  1  afternoon,  3  houro;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 

LeMOQS,  13  hour«;  exercises,  13  to  15  hosra. 

Seoond  Tear. — 1.  Theory  of  machinaa,  3  houiH;  Taesday  and  Friday,  S  to 
10. 

3.  A  Coustmction  of  machines.  4hourB;  "Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

b.  SetttDR  up  of  machines,  4  aftemoonSi  (8  hours  in  winter,  12  in  summsr;) 
Tueeday,  Wednesday,  Thorsday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  6, 

3.  a.  InleRral  caleulnn.  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  IL 
b.  .Analytic  geometry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  II. 

e.  Exerdsesoo  both  the  above,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 
d.  Integral  calcnlua  {a  second  course,)  3  hoars;  Monday  and  Wedtkeediy  10 
to  11;  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

(S  and  c,  above,  oblifmtory  on  all  pupils ;  and  either  aord,  at  their  option.) 

4.  Constnictiou  of  modelB  in  metal,  1  aflemoon,  3  hours;  Monday,  1  to 4. 
B.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours';  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Mechanical  techoolof{7,(inwLnter,)4  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  11  to  12; 
Saturday,  11  to  12  and  4  to  6. 


Monday  and  Tuesday,  1  to  i. 

3.  a.  Zo51ogy,  Srat  part  6  hours ;  Monday  to  Fridaj,  5  to  6. 
6.  Drill  on  game,  1  hour;  not  yet  flied. 

4.  General  botany,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  B. 

5.  MineraloKy,  2  Co  3  hours ;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4^ 

8.  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Monday,  B  to  10;   Batarday,  10  to  12. 
Lecaona,  13  hours;  eierciBes,  at  least  11  houis. 

Seemd  Year, — a.  Division  of  Adtatrial  OhtmigfiT/. — 1.  luduslrial  chemlstir, 
41ioori;  Monday  to  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

3.  Manipulations  iu  the  laboratory  of  industrial  and  phaimaceuticalobemistry, 
4  aflemouQS,  12  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours ;  Monday  and  Thursday.  S  to  1 0. 

4.  Teclinical  dexignin);,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  10  to  13. 

6.  Chemical  technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour ;  Monday,  4  to  G. 

6.  a.  Geology,  4  hours ;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Fridi^  and  Saturday,  d  to  10. 
b.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  flxed. 
Leasona  13  bonis;  exerdsea  17  bours. 

1.  Dirinon  of  Pharmacaiticai  Chmuttri/. — 1.  Industrial  chemistry,  4  hours; 
Mtmday  to  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  ManipuIstioTui  in  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  4 
afternoons,  13  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Technical  portion  of  phairaacy,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  S. 

4.  Raw  materials,  phannacentically  oonaidered,  3  hours. 

6.  Fharmacenticsl  botany,  3  bours;  Tbuniday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  3  to  ^ 

9.  Industrial  physics,  4  houis;  Monday  and  Thursday,  S  to  ID. 
Lsasom^  16  hours;  exernses,  13  boon. 
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A-ff  Tear. — 1.  EncTclopedi*  of  fi>resti7,  3  hours;  Uondaj,  Wedneeday  and 
Tbur3<ls7,  8  to  9. 

3.  Valuation  add  aetiuiBtea  of  roadE,  S  hoDts:  Monday  and  Wednesdn-,  9  to 
ID. 

3.  BxcundonH,  exorcigeB  on  taxatioQ,  drill  and  conversation,  1  da;;  Satvidaf. 

*.  a.  ZoiilDgy,  first  pari,  6.1ioura;  Monday  to  t'riday,  6  to  6. 

b.  Drill  and  queationa  on  above,  1  hour ;  not  jet  fixed. 

G.  Oenoral  botany,  3  hours;  UoDday  to  Friday,  1  to  5. 

6,  Mineralogy,  2  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 

1.  Topography,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  II. 

8.  DeBign  of  plao^  S  to  3  hours;  Monday,  S  to  1  or  S. 

9.  Geology,  with  drill  on  aaae,  E>  boura;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Fridi^  and 
Saturday ;  and  1  bour  not  yet  fixed. 

Leieona,  24  houiH;  exercises,  4  to  S  hours,  and  1  day.     - 
Seoond  Tear. — 1.  Forest  administration  and  police,  3  bours;  Monday,  Wed- 
needay,  Friday,  11  to  12. 

%.  Pi«eer*alioo  of  tbreaU,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Tbnreday,  11  to  11. 

3.  Statistics  aod  literature  of  foreatry,  1  hour;  Friday,  10  to  11. 

4.  Management  of  Ibrssts,  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  B  to  1 0. 

B.  Introduction  to  mangement  of  forestry  busneen,  1  bour;  Monday,  S  to  1. 
6.  Bxoursiona,  drill,  and  coDTsraation,  1  day;  Saturday, 
t.  Construction  of  bridges  and  roads,  2  honrs;  Wednesday,  S  to  S;  and  I 
tour  not  yet  filed. 

8.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours ;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10.  ■' 

LesaonB,  11  hours;  exercise^  1  day  and  1  hour. 


0.  Xoiurai  Sciencat. — 1.  Inorganic  chemiBCi7,  9  hoars;  Monday  to  Friday, 
10  toll. 

3.  ExerciSM  on  diemical  anatyslB  in  laboratory,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 
3.  Exercises,  for  the  most  advanced  studenta,  every  day  except  Saturdt^. 
4>  Chemical  technology  of  building  materiala,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  6. 
G.  Experimental  pliysics,  G  hours;  every  day,  II  to  12. 

6.  DriL  on  the  preceding,  3  hours ;  not  yet  Qxed. 

7.  Mathematical  physics;  introduction,  and  theory  of  elastici^,  4  bouls; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  a  to  9. 

8.  Zoology,  first  part,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Fnday,  6  to  G. 
9   Drill  and  questions  on  same,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

10.  General  botany,  6  houri;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  fi- 
ll. Use  of  microscope,  daily;  forenoon. 
13.  Antediluvian  plants,  3  honrs;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  FViday,  3  to  3. 

13.  Fossil  insects,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  G  to  G. 

14.  Natural  history  of  mushrooms,  with  special  reTereooe  to  maladtee  oT 
planta  and  animala,  2  hours. 

IB.  Urill  OQ  general  botany,  witb  microscopic  demonstralion,  3  boon. 

16.  Drill  on  general  botany,  with  herbal,  I  hour. 

IT.  Geology,  4  hours ;  Tuesday,  Thuriday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

18.  Drill  on  Bune ;  1  hour,  not  yet  fixed. 

19.  Swiss  materials  for  building,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Thnntday,  4  tA  6, 

20.  History,  construction  and  coloring  of  geoli^cal  charts  and  sections. 

21.  Mineralogy,  2  to  3  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 
(Other  lessons  on  mineralogy  will  be  heraifter  announced.) 

b.  MaAematical  Saienas. — 32.  Integral  calculus,  continued  fit>m  last  term,  Tor 
seoond  year  of  aooond  and  third  divisions,  2  hours ;  Monday  and  Wednesdo]', 
10  to  11. 

33.  Analytical  geonjctry,  continued  from  last  term,  fbr  second  year  of  second 
and  third  divisions,  3  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

34.  Exercises  for  ^  the  students  of  first  and  second  year  of  second  and  third 
divisions,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 
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IS.  Algebraic  uialjaiB,  S  honra;  Monday  and  Tbunday,  11  to  12. 
26   Elemetits  of  diSbreocial  und  mtegnU  calculus,  4  hounj  Tueeda]*  and 
Thorsday,  8  to  10. 

27.  Eiercisea  on  differential  and  integral  calculus,  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  ID. 

28.  lalorsoction  and  contact  or  curred  surliLCt-a,  and  stune-cutting,  i  boura; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  G ;  Saturday,  6  to  7 ;  and  I  liour  not  yet  fixed. 

29.  Fergpective  and  theoiy  of  sliadon^  3  houn;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
G  to  1 ;  and  1  hour  not  jet  fixed. 

30.  ElcmoDta  of  aaCronoinj,  as  introduction  to  geodesy,  3  hours;  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  6  to  6. 

31.  Mathematics,  pura  and  applied,  oRet  a  manual  to  appear  soon,  4  hoursi 
and  a  drill  of  1  hour. 

3:1.  Practical  course  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  3  hours. 

33.  DescriptiTa  geometry,  Qrst  gart,  3  to  3  hours. 

34.  Method  of  t«auhing  mathematics  for  candidates  fbr  employment  as  teach- 
ers. 2  hours. 

35.  Geometrical  siialjHiB  of  aurtacee  of  the  second  degree,  3  houn. 

36.  Synlhetie  geometQ',  aHer  Slainer,  2  houra. 

37.  rheoretical  astronomy,  2  houra. 

33.  Integral  calculus,  3  houra;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  11;  aod  1 
hour  not  yet  flied. 

3S.  Elemeotary  mathematics,  including  the  branches  detuted  in  the  pro- 
gramme lor  1856-7,  (in  French,)  6  boura. 

40.  Political  arithmetic,  (interest,  rent,  savings'  hanks,  banks,)  tc,  2  boura; 
(in  Qerman  or  French.) 

41.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  aod  Saturday,  8  to  ID. 

c  Lilerary,  3foraZ  and  Foiiiical  Seuna, — 42.  "Faust"  of  Ooetbe,  2  houra; 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  5. 

43.  "Paccival"of  Wolfram  tod  Rscheuback  and  "Tristan"  of  Qottiried  vOD 
Btrassbuc^,  2  to  3  hours ;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  G. 

(Tlie  same  instructor,  (ProE  Viacher,)  will  give  a  couree  of  instmction  at  the 
oniversity.  In  legthotics,  part  first,  4  to  5  hours.) 

44.  French  illerature,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  6. 
46.  llaJian  literature^  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  S  to  7. 

46.  Italian  oomposibon,  1  hour;  Thursday,  b  to  6. 

47.  nistory  of  Kngiiah  literature  from  end  oC  last  oeottiiy  to  present  time,  3 
boors;  Tuesday  and  Tburaday,  6  u  1. 

48.  Sbakspeare's  "Timon  of  Athens,"  and  "  Love's  Lobols  Loe^"  tmulaled 
and  explaineid,  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  6  to  7, 

49.  Exercises  in  spealringand  irritii^  English,  2  hours;  Monday,  6  to  6 ;  and 
Friday,  6  to  7, 

BO.  Genera]  modem  bistory,  with  apedaJ  reference  to  intellectual  develop- 
mental 3  hours ;  Monday  to  E^iday. 

ftl.  Sources  of  Kotnan  History,  2  houra;  Saturday,  9  to  11. 

63.  Art  of  btulding  in  the  middle  ag«s  and  the  Reriaiaaanee ;  and  as  intro- 
dnotory,  a  eeneral  view  of  the  art  of  buildbg  among  the  ondenta,  4  hours; 
Tneaday  and  Friday,  G  to  7. 

63.  Qcneral  views  of  the  history  of  the  Senaiaarux,  4  boura;  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Saturday,  G  to  6. 

64.  History  of  painting  and  sculpture  since  the  Gft«enth  century,  4  hours; 
MotJday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12 ;  Saturday,  S  to  7. 

K,  Archceology  of  Christian  Art,  2  hours. 
C6.  Claadc  and  Oerman  mythology,  3  hours. 
BT.  Greek  anthology,  2  hours. 

68.  Political  economy,  3  honts ;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  6  to  t. 

69.  International  law,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  G  to  7. 

60.  Commcicial  law,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  S. 

61.  Forestry  laws,  1  hour;  Tuesday,  3  to  4. 

d  Rna  Aria. — 63.  Landscape  drawing,  4  hours;   Thursday  and  Friday,  3 
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64.  Uodeling  in  eortb  and  plaator,  for  studeaU  ia  architecture  and  eLginMr- 
ing,  2  afteruoooa;  Monda;  and  ^tunluy,  1  to  4, 

65,  DesiguiDg  omamtnla  tor  buildings,  furniture,  and  other  productions  of 
arts  and  trades,  i  liours;  Monday  and  Tueeday,  10  to  13. 

loatruction  in  Ueiman  will  be  given,  if  tbought  necesaaiy. 

APPABATIJS,   KTO.,    S0&  IHSTBCOnOIT. 

a.  CoUeetiont. — During  the  year  1865-6  coUecdona  have  been  commenced, 
and  carried  to  a  point  nearly  as  foUows: — 

fbr  drawing  the  jlgwt. — Parts  of  the  body,  and  entire  flguroB.  Simple  out- 
lices,  and  ah^cd  desi^iis  after  tho  diBbrent  methods  of  Juiien  and  Votpata. 
Uodels  by  Albic  and  Mart,  Fischer,  For  instructioa  in  plastic  anatomy.  A  pre- 
pared human  skeleton.  Busts  and  detached  portions  of  the  body  in  plaater, 
mostly  after  tbe  antique. 

F\>r  landscape  drawing. — Lithogrsplis  of  Calnme ;  studies  by  the  profeaaor. 

For  arehilectural  drawing. — Including  constructions  in  wood  and  stone  and 
wcliilectural  decoration,  by  diffaniut  masiers.    (See  below,  under  Liirej\.) 

MoileU  of  constrtiction. — Collection  of  pieces  of  wood ;  models  of  roo&,  moetly 
after  MoU«r ;  varioua  arcbes  for  doorwaya ;  all  Irom  the  cstabliabment  of  Schroe- 
der  at  Sannsladt  Tbis  collection  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  from 
the  rooms  for  working  in  wood  and  for  making  models. 

Planter  modeU  of  ardiHtcturai  omamenti, — Capitols  and  baaet  of  antique 
columna,  and  otber  portions  of  monuments  of  sntiquity,  mostly  from  the  aichot- 
ologieal  collections  of  Paria. 

Intlrumeiih  for  iand  mrvet/ing. — Lai^  instruments  for  messuring  angles;  in- 
eluding,  a  repealiog  theodolite  and  another  smaller  tlioodolite,  by  Brunner  of 
Paria;  live  leveling  instrumenta,  tivm  Ertcl  of  Munich,  Starke  of  Vienna, 
Kinzelbach  of  Stuttgart,  and  Goldscbmidt  of  Zurich;  four  surveyor'a  tables; 
and  otlier  instruinonts,  by  Qolditcbmidt  of  ZiirJch  and  other  Swiss  makers. 

For  dratcivg  jiUxna. — Defflffns,  partly  by  ProC  Bardin,  of  the  Polytedinio 
School  at  Paris,  but  principally  by  Prof.  Wild. 

AstroBinny — Various  small  instruments  which  have  been  used  daring  ths 
summer  for  the  practical  exercises  carried  on  in  the  small  observatory  at  Zillich, 
which  has  been  (eiuporarily  put  in  order  for  the  purpose. 

Machine). — Models  for  the  transformaUon  of  motion,  fiom  ProC  Waller  of 
Auf(9burg,  (Kngrena^pe,)  by  Sclirut^dor  of  DarmitadL  Models  of  turbine 
wheela  on  a  lai^  scale,  and  section  models  of  steam-enginei^  are  being  con- 
structed in  the  work-rooms  of  the  school. 

There  is  a  Weissbach'a  hydraulic  apparatus,  with  ila  acctesoriea,  for  Isatrtic- 
tlon  in  mechanics. 

Lifrrorj/.^— During  the  year  which  is  all  that  has  elapsed  ^ce  the  foundatioa 
of  the  library,  there  have  been  collected  about  2,000  volumes,  most  of  Uiem 
upon  the  varioua  mathcmacicvl  and  applied  sciences  taught  in  the  school,  and 
of  which  a  small  number  appertain  sjMaally  to  the  sixUi  diviaion.  One  sst  of 
works  with  copporplntes,  on  the  art  of  building,  ia  of  great  value. 

In  the  reuding-room  are  to  bo  found  thirty  journals,  mostly  technical  and 
mathematical,  but.some  upon  olfaer  sciences 

The  libraly  was  opened  January  27,  lESS,  since  which  time  have  been  given 
610  discharges  of  receipts  for  l>ooks  taken  home.  Besides  most  of  the  proft«- 
sers,  62  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  have  made  use  of  the  library. 

Tlicre  are  at  Zilrich  collcctiocs  in  natural  history,  an  srchEeological  collectioa, 
a  library  for  natural  bislory,  and  anotbor  tor  the  aciencos;  to  all  of  which  pujuls 

h.  Sfif^ilific  and  Technical  DepartmenU. —  C}ie7i\K(^  taboratary  for  ani^ytia, — 
This  is  arfuDged  for  pmctioal  men,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  nocesmry  ap- 
paratus. Two  allernoonH  are  employed  in  the  obligatory  practjce  of  the  regoltf 
pupils,  CO  whom  the  laboratory  is  always  open  at  other  times.  During  the  first 
'term,  11  regular  scholars  and  14  attendaals  on  lectures  made  use  of  it,  and  dol- 
ing the  last  term,  11  of  tbe  former  and  10  of  the  latter. 
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Lcisaraiory  of  chemUlry  Jdr  Uchnieal  and  pkarmaatttical  cptratimt. — This, 
albr  same  small  cbaDges  shortly  to  be  made,  U  calculated  ibr  sizteen  practicing 
■cltolara.  Some  lari^e  sppsnCuses  necessary  in  a  t«clinical  laboraturj  have  not 
jet  b«eu  erected,  on  oecouat  of  want  of  room;  but  tbere  is  a  sufficient  supply 
or  otlier  apparatus.  The  collectioD  of  articles  for  oae  in  cbemical  iostructibn  is 
alraadj  beguo.  This  Laboratory  has  been  attended  during  the  first  term  by  two 
regular  pupils  and  three  attendants  on  lecture  and  during  the  secand,  by  two 
of  the  runner  and  fiie  of  the  latl^.  The  Qpenitioiis  peifonned  bj  the  regular 
pupils  ore  adapted  lo  their  (iiture  employment 

Cabaui  of  natural  phOontphy. — The  collection  of  iustrumenta  of  natural  plii- 
losopb;  has  bean  bitherlo  provided  with  instrumeDle  chiefly  coming  from  the 
mnnufscturera  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  Regnault'a  steam  apparatus  is  by 
(Jaloz,  the  thermometrical  appsratua,  by  Fost^  the  optical  apparatus  by 
Duboscq,  of  Pari^  and  all  the  electrical  apparatus  from  Berlin.  Various  iustru- 
menta  have  been  procured,  also,  from  other  Qennan  or  Parisian  manulacturera. 
During  the  lessons,  use  hsa  also  been  made  of  the  apparatus  belonging  lo  tlie 
canton  of  Zurich,  which  are  deposited  in  Cho  same  place. 

Oonrenient  accommodecions  are  yet  wanting  for  exact  physical  experiments 
and  large  operations. 

Worisbop  for  making  moiJeb  tn  melaii. — During  the  Qrst  term,  fiileen  regular 
papita  and  1  attendant  on  lectures  have  been  employed  here,  and  Che  Bome  nuni- 
bec  during  the  second.  It  contains  ten  vices,  with  the  instrumeots  belon^g  to 
them;  but  those  which  are  least  used  ore  fewest  in  number.  One  vice,  with  a 
more  complete  set  of  tools,  is  appropriated  to  the  adjoint  professor  in  charj^ 
and  each  of  the  others  is  used  during  one  term  by  a  set  of  pupils  who  use  it 
alternately.  Each  vice,  and  the  too^  belonging  to  it,  ate  deeigoaied  by  a  cer- 
tain number.  The  most  important  lai^  instruments  in  this  workshop  are,  a 
lathe  Ibr  turning  metals,  arranged  also  for  cutting  screws ;  a  hand  machine  ibr 

Slaning  melola;  a  boring  machine,  shosrE^  Ik.;  a  forge  with  a  small  ventilating 
last  on  the  American  plan,  to  work  by  hand,  with  anvils,  Umgs,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  a  complete  small  forge^ 

Workihop  for  modeli  in  wood. — This  was  used  during  the  first  term  by  seven 
r^nlar  pupils  and  three  attendaDla  of  lectures,  aud  during  the  second  by  five 
of  the  lonner  and  two  of  the  latter.  It  contains  live  carpenter's  beaches  with 
tbor  fittings  one  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  adjunct  professor,  and  the  others 
are  used  by  the  pupils.  There  is  also  a  luroing-lallie  for  wood  with  the  tools. 
The  vices  and  bentjies  are  numbered,  and  the  tools  belonging  to  each  has  the 

As  almost  all  the  pupils  who  have  been  at  work  here  during  the  current  year 
has  hod  no  previous  practice,  the  first  months  were  occupied  in  teaching  thera 
how  lo  handle  the  tools.  In  the  worksliop  for  metals  they  filed  cubes,  and  in 
that  Ibr  wood,  learned  lo  use  the  principal  loola.  Aflerwards  they  were  set  to 
construct  models  of  machinery ;  and  in  the  former  of  the  shops  the  pupils  have 
been  made  to  do  as  much  as  was  possible,  the  mstructor  only  putting  on  the 
Onishing  touch. 

The  models  completed  sre  sa  fbllows: — 

1.  Section  model  of  locomotive  cut-ofi)  with  Stephenson's  (coolise.) 

a.  Section  model  of  locomotive  cut-ofl!;  on  Qooch's  plan. 

3.  Digram  showing  the  excellences  of  the  different  locomotive  cut-offi. 

There  i^  not  yet  completed,  a  locomotive  cutKiff  on  the  plan  of  HeuHlnger  of 
"Waldegg. 

In  the  workroom  for  wood,  except  a  model  of  a  roof  by  a  pupil  who  had 
practiced  before,  no  large  model  has  been  made ;  the  pu[rils  have  been  altogether 
employed  in  making  presses  for  their  tools.  Both  pupils  and  teacher  have  had 
to  employ  much  time  in  Qolshing  off  their  workroom,  and  preparing  it  for  use, 
and  to  construct  (especisUy  the  teacher)  a  large  supply  of  almple  tools:  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  the  workroom  for  metals.  ^ 

During  the  coining  year,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  will  constantly  in- 
crease, the  directors  will  endeavor  to  have  constructed  various  small  machines 
Jot  the  cnllecCiona,  snd  especially  models  which  may  be  used  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction ;  and  will  endeavor  to  make  all  the  sdiolara  as^t  in  this  design,  each 
according  lo  his  capacity. 
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The  iDstrucban  in  chu|^  oT  the  work  will  nae  all  tbeLr  dm^  ontdde  of  tha 
bouTB  of  iiMtructioD,  in  the  workBhop  aad  in  flnialiiog  difficult  models. 

WorkAop  for  moddtng  in  tarih  <md  plarler. — There  have  been  prepared  pt»»- 
ter  models  of  stonen-ork,  to  a  given  ecaJo,  according  to  tbe  theoretic^  oouree  in 
UoneHuttii^,  and  also  sitdiitectaral  oraaments  and  parts  of  the  body  modeled 
in  aartli  aod  afterwarda  molded  in  plaster.  The  workshop,  beaideB  the  pupila 
regularly  employed  in  it,  has  been  used  during  thefirat  term  by  nine  olhera,  and 
during  Uie  second  by  three.  Moet  of  these  others  were  obliged  during  the  Ut- 
ter tsroi  to  rotum  Co  their  own  practical  Tocations.  Tbe  professor  (the  sculptor, 
M.  Reiser,}  does  all  bJa  own  work,  whether  in  eartti,  plaster  or  marble,  in  tha 
shop  before  the  pupils,  so  that  thoy  are  enabled  to  learn  the  technical  axecutim 
of  such  nork,  and  at  the  same  time  form  their  tsate. 

Ail  these  workshops  have  been  open  to  the  pupils  during  the  irhole  day,  ex- 
cepting houTB  of  instrucdon,  and  the  masters  bare  been  coosCaiitly  present. 

ICBTBOD  FUBBCED  ni  INBIBOOnON. 

The  Instruction  in  the  studies  obligstoTy  upon  each  division  hts  conaisted 
partly  of  drills  (repetilions,)  exercises  sod  practical  demonstrations  in  the  courM 
of  technical  and  scientific  excursions. 

Hegular  drilling  exerciaee  have  been  arranged,  especially  in  tbe  departmenta 
relative  to  mathematical  and  natural  sdeoce.  Buring  meet  of  these,  aa  thgw  in 
pure  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  mecbanka,  Ac,  numerous  problems 
have  been  proposed  in  tbe  couiae  of  the  year,  whose  aclution  has  in  part  been 
required  of  the  pupils  within  a  given  time,  in  part  left  to  their  option,  or  ax- 
amined  by  the  professor  and  discussed  with  the  pupils. 

Among  practical  exercises,  intended  almost  exclusivdy  to  sttmulale  Uie  in- 
dividual faculties  of  the  pupils,  are;  those  in  design  and  construction,  of  tbe 
pupils  of  the  acboola  of  architecture,  civil  engineering  and  industrial  mechanism ; 
those  in  land-measuring,  of  the  Srst  year  of  the  school  of  engineers,  in  whjdi  m 
vhole  day  per  week  is  employed :  the  manipulations  in  the  azudytical  and  tech- 
nical laboratories;  and  the  work  in  the  shops.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  indues 
tbe  pupils  to  spend  most  of  their  time  not  occupied  ua  lessons,  tu  the  drawing- 
rooms,  laboratories  and  workshops,  and  to  consider  them  tiieii  own  habitual 
places  of  labor. 

But  great  iiindrAnces  to  this  plan  have  arisen  from  the  great  diatance  apart  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  school,  which  causes  the  loss  of  much  time  in 
the  frequent  coming;s  and  goings  of  tlie  pupils,  and  from  the  fiict  tliat  tbe  liaie- 
table  for  study  has  not  been  arranged  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory. 

Excursions  have  from  the  first  been  regularly  made  with  the  pupils  In  tha 
Bdiool  of  forestry,  in  the  fbreets  near  Ziirich.  Prof  Uurctiand  also  took  hi* 
pnpilB  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Swiss  Forester^  which  was  held  this 
year  at  Bt.  GsU,  that  they  might  hear  the  diBcussiona.  Prof.  Ueer,  hss  also 
it^olarly  made  short  excuraiens,  be«dee  one  long  one,  for  the  sake  of  instruc- 
tion in  lK)tany.  The  pupils  of  tbe  second  year  m  the  school  of  engineering 
have  TiMted,  under  the  direction  of  Prof  Calmann,  besides  the  bridges  near 
ZQrich,  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Sitter  near  St  Gall,  of  which  kst  they  took 
drawings  and  measures  iu  suffldent  detail  to  enable  them  to  execute,  In  the 
drawing-rooms,  complete  designs  of  that  intereetiog  work.  The  thanks  of  the 
institution  are  here  oBi^red  to  the  eogincers  employed  there,  Ibr  their  kind 
attentions  to  the  proPasaor  and  to  hia  pupils. 

A.  long  excursion  with  a  view  to  chemical  and  mechanical  stndiea  was  undet- 
lakeu  by  Pro&.  BoUey  and  Reuleaux,  with  the  pupils  of  their  division*.  They 
vi«ted  various  places  near  the  Rhine  and  above  Basle,  and  returned  by  way  erf' 
Basle  and  Aarao.  In  tlie  course  of  this  trip  tbe  pupils  were  enabled  to  exainiiM 
a  Airoaca  and  set  of  trip-hammers,  a  tin-worl^  a  rolling-mill,  a  salt-work,  a 
wood-gaswork,  which  was  especially  interesting  to  the  pupU^  as  one  bad  alao 
^been  recently  constructed  at  Zurich.  They  also  examuied  a  cemeavkiln,  » 
manufactory  of  chemicals,  oue  of  printed  goods,  silk  spinQeries,  to.  Thepro- 
prietora  of  tbeee  establlahmente,  with  a  politeness  whidi  deaenres  our  adniowl- 
edgemenla,  allowed  us  to  take  maJiy  drawioga  in  them. 

A  measure  similar  to  that  adopl^  by  several  other  industrial  institutions;  ta 
the  establishment  of  monthly  oompetiiiooa  at  preecribed  toidu.  Tbe  regulattooa 
for  Ihoae  are  contained  in  the  aimvial  programine. 
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PBOGRAiniB  rOB  lSGT-68— BtXTT-TWO  PROFBSaORS. 

BDBJXOIS    or    IlfSTBUCnOH, 

TtBW  Diruios,  om  mhool  of  ABOBrrBornBi.  (Count  (Atm  fuorv.) 
/Trri  Tear. — DifferenliBl  and  iiitej^ral  calculua ;  Descriptive  geometTy;  Con- 
struction of  buildinga,  (2  courses;)  Architectural  dMign;  detailed  drawinga  of 
Slans  of  buildinga;  Deaigning  tlie  ligure;  OriuLiiiealal  drawing;  Landscape 
rawing:  Tbeo^y  of  contacta  aud  intersectiona  of  curved  aurfiicea,  atotie  cut' 
ting;  Uislorj  of  ancient  art;  Modeling  in  clay  aud  plaster;  £xpetimental 
cliemislry, 

Steotid  Tear. — Art  of  building  (2  coursee,)  embracing  art  of  building  civil  edi- 
Does  in  middle  ages  and  in  modern  times ;  Practical  exercises  in  building;  Tbeory 
ofeliadowa  and  perapeclive;  Uechanics,  theoiy  of  machines;  Construction  of 
bridges  and  n»ds;  Drawing  of  Qgures ;  CunstraL'tion  of  arches  and  Toults. 

Third  Tear. — Practical  exerciaes  in  building;  Ornamental  drawing;  Tecli- 
oicftl  geology;  Law  concerning  buildings;  Chemical  tecbnology;  Uthologf, 
with  practical  ei 


Pint  Tear. — Dilferential  and  integral  calculua  (2  coi 
•try;  Art  of  building  and  diawiug;  Drawing  of  plans 
E!zperimental  chemistry. 

Second  Tear, — Tlieory  of  dlBerBntial  eqnntiona  ;  Diflbrential  and  integral  cal- 
Cnlua;  Industrial  mechanics;  (jcomctry  of  po<>ition;  Theory  of  shadon-s  and 
perspccOve;  Technical  geology;  Topography,  drawing  of  cliarta;  Ueseription 
of  machinea  and  drawing  of  plana. 

Third  Year. — Theory  of  raachines;  Astronomy;  Geodesy:  Construction  of 
bridges  and  rail-roada,  with  deaigiia;  Administrntive  law;  Drawing  of  niups; 
Goosiraccion  of  iron  fVame-worha;  Tecbnoiogy  of  building  material;  Astron- 
omy, with  ezer<naee  in  ttas  observatory;  Practical  and  theoretical  surveying; 
Litiiology.  ■ 


FSral  Tear. — DiCftrential  and  integral  calculus  (2  courses ;)  Descriptive  geom- 
etry, with  oiercisea  ;  Analytical  geometry  of  Burtacesiwillieiercisea;  Drawing 
and  designing  of  maeliines ;  Experimental  piiysica  applied  ta  mociianics ;  Ex- 
perimental chemistiy. 

Second  Tear.— Tlieory  of  differential  equations;  DifforBnllnl  and  inti^iral  cal- 
culus; Industrial  mechiinica;  Art  of  caiistruetingnuichinC3(2courses;)  Sulecl«d 
portions  of  the  same  art;  Tecboology  of  mechanics ;  Science  of  motion. 

Third  Year. — Theory  of  machines ;  Construction  of  models  in  wood ;  Con- 
Btmction  of  models  in  metal ;  Regulators;  Metallurgy;  Technology  of  twilding 
material, 

Fint  Tear. — Tnorgsnic  cfaemistry;  Oiganio  cbemistry;  Selected  portions  of 
organic  chemistry;  Eiperlrnenlal  physics;  Manutacture  of  chemionla ;  Glass 
and  potte:7;  Description  of  machines;  Uineralogy;  Klemeota  of  freneral  bot- 
any; Qeolt^;  Tnduntrial  drawing;  Chemical  analysis  in  the  laboratory; 
Zoiilogy ;  Chemical  experimentation  applied  lo  indostrial  arts. 

Second  Yr.ar. — Blenching,  dyeing  and  printing  of  tissues ;   Practical  manipu- 
laliuns  in  the  laboratory;  Technology  of  machines;    Crystal lograpliy  applied; 
Practical  geology;   ludualrial  chemiatry ;    Industrial  drawing ;   Analysis  in  the    ' 
tabcffatoty. 
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ThitdTeor. — Oi^aoic  experimental  rbemuitay;  ADslTlicalchemiatry';  Metal- 
lurgy; Chemical  levliDologyofbuilding  materiul;  Special  butsa; ;  ClasfilicBCion 
oT  niineralti,  willi  exercLsea;  Heating  tmi)  lighting  of  buildings;  Food  and  nu- 
trition ;  Ftiaraiaccutical  cbemisirj  Ibr  druggiata  aud  apothecariea;  Pbannacon- 
tical  botany;  Pliarroaceutical  clicmiatiy;  Teeiinicai  portion  ofphannac/;  Eaw 
materjala  j^umacoutiuilly  coDsiilered ;  Uaoipulation  io  tlie  laboraioij  of  phar- 
DUoeutKs]  chemistry;  Toxicology. 

riTTB    DIVIJilOH,  OB  SCHOOL  OF    rOBEBTKT.       (S  ytOT^  DDUTM.) 

Firat  Year. — Uatliematios  in  reference  to  practical  uaes  in  forest  cullure; 
BoUmy;  Topograpliy;  Drawing  of  plans;  Science  of  managing  foreata;  Ezcur- 
Hiuiis  and  exen.m-s  in  valuation;  Experimental  chemistry;  Law  concenung 
Ibrcsts ;  Miuunilogy ;  Geology ;  Zoijlugy. 

Seconrf  Yrar. — Kiplomtion  of  forest'i;  Preservation  nnd  utilization  oflbrestB; 
Uanagenient  of  forpRls  by  tlia  stale ;  Stntialics  and  literature  ol  forestry  ;  Cli- 
mates and  soils  apgilicd  to  forestry ;  Technical  geolopj;  Construction  of  bridges 
Biid  roads;  Admin ii^trative  law  and  police;  Botany  and  entomology  applied  to 
tbrosiry;  Agricultural  ctiemistry;  Litbologf;  Practical  Burreying;  ludustrial 
physics. 


Seetion  a.  Maihrmaliai. 

fint  Year. — KITerential  and  integral  calcutus;  Analytical  and  plain  geom- 
etry, with  practical  exerdaes :  Introduclion  to  aualjtioal  geometry  ;  Analytical 
geometiy,  wilh  practical  exercises;  Experimental  physics  applied  to  arts. 

Stamd  and  ITiird  Year. — Tbeory  of  differential  equations ;  Theory  of  fbne- 
tions ;  Geometry  of  pi^Mtion,  Willi  practical  exercises;  Astronomy;  Selected 
portions  of  higher  ostronomy,  with  exercises;  Technical  mechanics;  Theory  of 
life  insurances;  Analytical  niecliaaics;  Mathematical  theory  uf  gruTitation,  oT 
electricity  and  maguetism;  Physical  geography;  Mensuration  of  bodies. 
Section  b,  Nalural  ScinKes. 

First  Tear. — Practical  and  analylical  chemistty;  Selected  portions  of  inM» 
ganic  experimental  chemistry ;  Mineralogy;  General  botany;  2jOology. 

Second  Yrar. — Praxis  In  industrial  chemistry;  Crystallography  applied;  Mi- 
croscopical exercises;  Mensuration  of  bodies ;  General  geology ;  AJitedilitviall 
plants  and  fossil  iuseols. 


a.  Niihiral  firieneet. — Experimental  physics;  Microscopical  exercises ;  Gen- 
eral botany;  Physical  geography;  Ueolojiy;  Zoiilopy;  Pharmaceutical  Imtany; 
Fosail  plants;  Fossil  insects;  Mineralogy;  Compounds  of  cyani^n;  Poly- 
atomic alcohols;  K-sentuiI  oils  and  aromatic  compounds  in  general ;  Paleon- 
tology; Geology  of  sedimentary  formations;  Pharmaceutical  chomialry;  Ibxi- 
coiogy;  Selected  portions  of  experimental  chemistry;  Fossils  characteristic  of 
Uie  )reological  formations  of  Switzerland;  Physical  chemistry ;  Stoeelieoroetry ; 
Annlylicol  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative ;  History  of  chemistry ;  Bop- 
etilions  of  organic  chemiatry. 

6.  italhtiHatkol  S^iencrs. — Elementary  astronomy;  Thcoiy  of  lile-insur- 
ances;  Theory  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree;  Elemenu  of  differential  BDd 
iutegrHl  calculus;  Exercises  in  differential  calculus;  Exercises  in  industrial 
me<*liHnics;  Analylical  mechanics;  Matiiematical  theory  of  gravitation;  Ligh^ 
electricity  and  galvanism:  DelerminanU;  Higher  mechanics;  Political  arith- 
metic, (Interest,  rent,  savlnf^  banks.) 

e.  Langiiag'3  and  Lilerainre — History  of  ancient  German  literature  tfl  the 
end  of  the  nth  century;  Kxereises  in  omtory;  History  of  literature;  Moliere 
and  his  limn;  Lecture  on  and  explanation  of  tho  Cidof  ComeiUe;  Iiccture  or. 
aud  exphmatiou  of  chosen  pieces  from  Ihe  Lntirca  PertOTiea  de  Honlofuiea; 
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Bxardsea  In  tha  French  InDf^age;  niatory  of  Engliab  literatare;  English 
Doveiaj  Sbnkspeare'B  Juliiu  desar;  ExerciacB  id  Ilia  English  lun^aga;  La 
commeiliB  dell'  atte  in  Italia  e  fuori  d'ltalia  |  La  poesia  ispiraUice  di  R^Iaelo  e 
del  Corre^o  ;  Exercises  in  the  Italian  language. 

d.  Bisliify,  Moral  Sriauxa  and  Political  Ecunomy. — Historj  of  the  titne  of 
Frederick  llie  Great  and  cho  French  revolution ;  Sixteen  ctiaracters  ol^  univerall 
history — Pericles,  Demoalhenea,  Aloiandor  the  Groat,  Hannibal,  Cato  junior. 
Tiberius,  Attila,  Moiiommed,  Charlemagne,  Gregorj  the  Seventh,  Julianna  of 
Am,  Richelieu,  Cromwell,  Peter  the  Great,  Washington,  Cavour;  General 
theory  of  political  ecoDomj;  Commerce  of  the  world  from  the  foundation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  up  to  the  present  time  ;  Expoeilion  and  dis- 
cussions on  queatiooa  of  political  economy ;  History  of  ancient  art;  History  of 
modem  painting  since  the  introduction  of  oil-colors;  Commercial  law  ;  Political 
economy ;  Critical  studies  of  the  doctrines  of  Bociallsts  and  of  reformists ;  Ele- 
menlaiy  course  of  international  hiw ;  Lawsof  the  Swiss  confederation;  History 
of  Switzerland  under  the  Helvetia  republic;  The  British  empire  in  the  five 
divisions  of  the  globe;  History  of  geography  (2  courses;)  Introduction  to  geog- 
raphy, industry  and  commerce;  Explanation  of  the  sculptures  in  the  museum 
of  archaeology. 

e.  Fan  Ara, — Drawing  of  ornaments  and  decoraUons  in  the  ioterior  of  build- 
ings; Lundscapo  drawing;  Drawing  of  heads  and  figures  G-um  models; 
llodeling ;  Theory  of  haimouy. 


Algebra;  Geometry  of  space  and  plane  trigonometry;  Elemeots  of  descrip- 
tive geometry;  Practical  geometry;  Experimental  physics;  Experimenlal 
cbemistry ;  Instruction  in  German ;  liiatrucUDn  in  French. 
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KATIDNAL  D8PAETHENT  OF  EDVCATtOK. 

Tb«  ii>ideni(^ed  d<airM  to  abtwn,  •■  earl;  u  pnc|jc?sbla,  awninta  bnt  oon- 
danaed  infurmatlon  of  the  desigtutioa,  hiatorj,  ood  present  oondition  of  eTery 
LutUutioQ  uid  Ageaoy  of  Educttion  in  the  United  States,  md  of  Che  name,  r»ii- 
dencfl,  and  epoaial  work  of  every  peiBon  in  the  ndrntniBtratioii,  inatruction,  and 
management  of  the  Hame.  Any  response  to  this  Circuisr  in  reference  to  an;  In- 
BtitutioD,  Agency,  ar  subject  Included  in  the  foHowioK  Schedule,  addressed  to  the 
DtpartTiunt  of  Edacoiion,  Waihiimion,  D.  C,  and  iudoiwid  "  ofldal,"  is  enti- 
tled, by  diroetion  of  the  Postmaster  General,  to  be  oonveyed  bf  mail /rw  of  poa(- 
ace,  and  nUl  be  thankfully  receiTsd  by 

HENBT  BABKABD, 
CommutioMT  ^  £duealio»,  WoMofftoit,  D.  C. 


A.    6«neral  Candltlmsf  (>/'  DUtriit,  raiaf.  air.  Oinut.  Oau.) 

TktKiiiIiI  Kumt,  Muaioipil  Offututlao,  Populalioo,  Viluliog,  BacaipU,  sad 
tfw  all  publiD  iHjqflaw, 

B>    ■yatem  of  Pnbllc  InstmcUoiia 

C>  Incorporated  luatltuUsna,  mnA  oltaer  Bchvols  »Mt.  Ajren- 
clea  of  Edacallon. 

I.  ELEMENTARY  OK  PKIIfABT  EDUCATION. 

(Pablic,  Piivau.  ud  DnoniuiiDul;  siul  fm  bo^  ai  (CdL) 

tl.  ACADEUIC  OR  SECONDAKY  SDUCATION. 

(IiutiuitiDBi  Duinl;  dsroM  10  Mudis  sol  Uu|hl  ia  lbs  ElHagatur  SobooK  u'  *"  pniiaialiaB 
for  Colitt*  "  SpKial  Seiuoli.) 

in.  COLLEGIATE  OB  SUPERIOR  EDUCATION. 

(IdMUutiou  enliited  kjUir  IsfnnlthedafiHarBacbdar  orAmotSciaMa.) 

IV.  PROFESSIONAL,  SPECIAL,  OR  CLASS  EDUCATION. 

(lanilutloai  hailDf  •|«cid  Uuilio  and  traiDinf.  neb  a>— I.  TlMlofr.  S.  Law.  S.  Madl- 
cfH.  4.  Tauhiii|.  S.  Agrlcullnn.  0.  Afubilactan,  (DwifD  and  Cnuiunclioa.)  7.  TschDot- 
otj — Pi>ljlacfaDia.  B-  Enflaaniiifi  (CMI  or  Uaehnnicsl.)  0.  War,  (on  land  or  ■»;)  10.  Buai- 
BaM  «  Trad*.  II,  NaTipiIion.  1%  Hininf  and  UHaUuif;.  13.  Dimvlni  and  Fiiollnf. 
11.  Hoiii.  IS.  Dnr-molH.  10.  Blind.  17.  IdiMle.  IB,  JoTtBila  oAadtn.  19.  Onmaaa 
•M.  OiilL  SI.  CoWyad  «  Fnadnaa.  ».  Uaooal  ai  Indintrial,  H  JVM  wfceifMi  a*Mt— 
ancb  ■■  CbaniUxf  and  Iti  appllcalioH — Modern  LanfuagH — Natural  Uiitaiy  and  Gaafafj — 
etaam  and  iu  ■ji))llcaUon>,— Pharmacy— Vatarlmr  Buifaiy,  lie.) 

V.  SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

1.  Biioda^  and  HiHiooScbiiab.  1.  Aiipnadcs  BcIkhiIl  3.  ErenfBt  SeIuoIi.  t,  Caama  of 
Ladnrva.  A.  Lrcauiai  Tor  lUnUa.  (L  Rsadlnf  RoDBia — PenDdiaali.  7,  Librariai  of  RaftraODa 
ai  Cinulalian.  8.  Gt'"™i1diiii,  Boil  and  Ball  Cluba,  and  aclu  AthlMis  EurciaiB.  B.  Pub 
llo  Gaidooa.  Patkt  and  Cuneatu.    ID.  AW  tfoifii  atoH. 

VL  SOCIETIES,  INSTITUTES,  MUSEUMS.  CABINETS.  AND  GALLERIES  FOR 
TBE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  TUB  ARTS. 

VIL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Vm.  SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DENePACTIOIIB. 

IX.  LEGISLATION  (STATE  OR  MUNICIPAL)  SESPECriNO  EDUCATION. 

Z.  SCHOOI.  ARCniTECTUKB. 

Xa  PENAL  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Xn.  CHURCHES  AND  OTBER  AGENCIES  OF  BEL[G10C6  INffrRUCTIOH. 

ZUL  REPORTS  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  ON  BCHOOU  AND  BDUCAT10K. 

ZIV.  MEMOIRS  OF  TEACHERS,  AND  PROHOTEXS  OF  EDUCATION. 

ZV.  EXAMINATIONS  (COMPETITiyE.  OB  OTHERWISE)  FOB  ADMIBBION  TO 
NA-nONAL  OR  STATE  SCHOOLS,  OR  TO  FUDUC  SERVICE  OP  ANY  KlNa 
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T  or  TKACHDTO. 

Ir  the  mind  is  led  to  act  in  accord&Dce  with  tha  Uws  of  its  nature,  it 
will  acquire  tbe  incliTuitiOQ  and  the  ability  to  obey  tfaese  laws.  TItat  state 
of  ths  mind  in  which  it'haa  the  inclinatioD  and  the  ability  to  obey  the 
laws  of  its  nature,  is  called  Educatioa;  and  the  mind  poesessing  this  state, 
is  said  to  be  educated. 

This  deflniUon  of  Education  makes  tt  a  Btste  of  the  mind  and  not  a 
process.  There  is  but  one  process  by  which  the  mind  can  bq  changed 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  that  process  is  found  in  the  mind's  own 
activi^. 

By  mental  actlrity,  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  knowledge  in  turn 
exdtes  actirity,  but  it  is  actiTity  <Hily  that  produces  a  change  in  the  pow- 
ers that  acL 

As  knowledge  is  both  the  product  and  the  occasion  of  mental  actirity, 
knowledge  seems  to  combine  with  mental  actirity  in  producing  the  state 
called  Education. 

That  which  produces  a  thing  Is  the  cause  of  that  thing ;  then  the  cause 
of  education  is  knowledge  and  mental  activity.  The  cause  of  education 
Is  also  called  Instruction. 

The  tenn  Instruction  is  sometimes  nsed  to  signify  knowledge,  and  some- 
times  to  signify  the  process  by  which  the  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to 
acquire  knowledge. 

The  word  Instruction  means  to  build  within,  and  may  well  be  limited 
in  its  application  to  mental  actlTily  and  knowledge,  which  we  have  shown 
huild  up  to  perfection  the  mind  itselC 

It  is  the  duty  of  tbe  teacher  to  present  in  a  right  manner  to  the  mind, 
objects  and  subjects  which  he  desires  to  be  the  occasion  of  mental  activity 
and  knowledge^ 

The  process  of  presenting  oocaaions  is  Teaching 

The  relations  that  Education,  Instruction,  and  TAching,  hold  to  one 
another,  are  these:  Instruction  is  the  cause  of  Education,  and  Teaching 
is  the  occa«on  of  Instruction. 

Teachii^  most  have  for  its  otject  one  of  two  ends,  Knowledge  or  Edu- 
cation. 

Enowled^  as  an  end  is  valueless;  then,  the  end  towards  whidi  all 
intelligent  t«achiug  directs  its  attention,  is  Education. 

(Ml) 
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If  Education  is  the  end  the  teacher  ehould  lead  biB  pupil  to  attain, 
and  if  mentftl  activity  is  the  primary  cause  of  Education,  the  teacher 
must  provide  right  occasions  for  a  complete  and  perfect  Rental  activity. 
The  ability  to  do  this  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the  mind 

The  modes,  or  ways  of  mental  action,  are  three ;  thinking,  feeling  and 

choosing. 

The  mind  thinking  is  called  the  Intellect :  the  mind  feeling  is  called  the 
ScnsibilLtics ;  the  mind  choosing  is  called  the  Will 

The  activity  of  the  sensibilities  is  the  result  of  thinking ;  the  activitj 
of  the  will  is  the  result  of  feeling, — Uierefore,  the  teacher  turns  his  atten- 
tion primarily  to  the  activity  of  the  Intellect 

Every  Intellectual  act  is  an  act  of  comparison. 

The  Intellect  compares  for  perceptions,  for  general  nolitHi^  for  Judg- 
ments, and  for  reasoning. 

The  teacher  must  present  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  as  occasions  for 
thefle  different  acta  of  comparison,  auhjccta  and  objects,  named  in  proper 
order,  for  a  count  of  ttvdy. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  courses  :  the  one  being  an  Ele- 
mentary, the  other  a  Scientific  course. 

In  the  Elementary  course,  the  mind  is  escited  to  activity  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  facts.  m 

This  knowledge  of  facts  ia  to  be  used  as  the  occasion  of  Scientific 
knowlet^e. 

A  complete  and  perfect  course  of  study,  will  name  objects  and  subjects 
sufBcient  in  number,  and  of  the  right  kind,  to  guide  the  teacher  in  pre- 
senting occasions  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  making  all  kinds  of  com- 
parisons j  for  comparing  all  kinds  of  objects ;  for  comparing  all  kinds  of 
relations,  and  for  making  the  comparisons  in  the  order,  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  mind,  as  its  powers  are  developed 

These  are  the  principles  which  constitute  the  philosophy  of  teaching 

2.  HODS  o>  TEAcnrao. 

There  are  two  ways  of  teaching.  One  way  consists  in  presenting  ob- 
jects and  subjects  first  as  wholes,  for  general  knowledge,  then  the  parts 
and  their  relations  for  particular  knowledge.  The  other  way  consists  in 
first  presenting  parts  of  things,  and  the  relations  of  the  parts,  for  partic- 
ular knowledge,  then  the  whole  made  up  of  these  parts  and  of  their  rela- 
tions, for  general  knowledge. 

These  two  ways  of^eaching  are  called  Modes,  or  Methods.  The  first 
method  is  called  the  Analytic,  the  second  the  Synthetic  method. 

A  synthetic  method  of  study  is  impossible ;  as  a  method  of  teaching  it 
is  faulty  for  two  reasons : 

1st  The  application  of  the  method  requires  the  teacher  to  present  as 
occasions  for  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  parts  of  wholes,  not  as  parts, 
but  as  independent  individual  things,  that  are  not  seen  ta  hold  any  rcla- 
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tion  to  the  wholes  of  which  they  an  parts,  until  the  relation  hu  been 
established  by  the  teacher. 

2d.  The  method  requirea  the  teacher  to  do  the  work  that  belongs  to  the 
studcnL 

The  applicatitm  of  the  Analytic  method  requirea  the  teacher  to  assign 
lessons  Tor  study,  by  the  use  of  topics  made  out  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

iBt  The  objects  and  Bulyects  to  be  presented  fbr  study,  should  beof 
such  a  kind  aa  are  adapted  to  call  into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 
accordance  with  the  time  and  order  of  the  deTelopment  of  these  powers. 

2d.  The  first  topics  assigned  should  be  those  that  lead  the  pupil  to 
Btudy  for  Elementary  knowledge. 

3d.  The  first  topic  in  any  study  should  require  the  pupil  to  search  for 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  object  or  subject  of  study. 

4th.  The  minor  topics  should  present  the  parts  of  otgects  in  a  natural 
order,  and  of  subjlcts  in  a  logical  order,  and  require  the  pupil  to  study 
tbr  particular  knowledge. 

fith.  The  topics  should  lead  the  pupil  to  eihanat  the  subject. 

Language  is  not  to  be  considered  the  primary  source  of  knowledge, 
hut  the  mind  is  to  be  made  conscious  of  baring  the  ideas  acd  thoughts 
to  be  expressed  by  the  language  used,  before  the  language  is  employed. 

This  is  done  by  actually  bringing  into  the  presence  of  the  mind  the 
object  of  study. 

It  b  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  excite  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  such 
mental  activity  as  will  lead  to  the  state  called  Education,  by  bringing  into 
their  presence,  in  a  right  manner,  the  thing  to  be  studied,  and  by  guiding 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fitcts  and  trutha  be  would  have  them  know. 

All  lessons  are  to  be  taught  orally  by  the  teacher,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  will  do  nothing  except  furnish  an  occasion  for  knowledge. 

The  pupil  should  acquire  the  knowledge  by  his  own  mental  actifity. 

The  lesson  thus  taught  will  furnish  for  the  pupil  topics  properly  ar- 
ranged for  study,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  topics  sufQcient  to  enable  him 
to  continue  to  study  them  intelligently  and  profitably. 

Text-books  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  to  be  used  as  rcf. 
erence  books.  As  text-books  are  sometimes  used,  they  take  away  the 
possibility  of  independent  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupiL 

The  pupil  having  prepared  his  lesson,  is  to  recite  before  the  class  upon 
the  topic  or  topics,  asugned  at  the  time  by  the  teacher. 

He  in  to  develop,  without  questions  by  the  teacher,  the  topics  assigned 
him,  illustrating  carefully  the  ideas  and  thoughts  he  expresses  in  words, 
before  the  expressions  are  made,  ob.lerring  to  follow  the  same  Analytic 
method  in  recitation  that  was  observed  by  the  teacher  in  asaigning  the 
topics,  and  by  himself  in  studying  them. 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  class  are  to  observe  carefully  the  pupil  re- 
citing, with  reference  to  his  knowledge,  and  his  mode  of  teaching  or 
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After  the  pnpB  hu  completed  his  recitaUon,  the  tocher  kod  pupils  may 
mtke  criticisms,  for  the  purpoee  of  correcting  mistiUEes,.  and  for  calling 
attmtion  to  new  truth. 

The  pupil  should  be  pennitted,  ud  even  required,  to  use  his  active 
powers  hi  obtMning  knowledge,  as  w«U  as  his  pasaive  powers  in  receiv- 
ing it 

The  teacher  should  be  constutly  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  and 
of  the  end  to  be  secured,  aai  of  tbe  relation  the  means  he  emplojrs  hdds 
to  that  end. 

SuccessM  teaching  implies  the  ezistenee  of  a  eonrse  of  study  that  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  as  its  powers  an  dereloped.  It  requires 
the  employment  of  the  right  method  in  ^ijdjnig  this  eotme,  and  the 
presence  of  a  teacher  who  understands  the  philosophy  of  bis  work. 

The  teacher  must  be  supplied  with  all  external  means  necessary  for 
his  teaching,  and  with  the  cordial  sympathy  of  all  in  authority  over  him, 
and  then  he  can  so  apply  his  philosophical  method  as  to  obtain  a  better 
and  higher  result  Oum  the  schools  hare  yet  known. 
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iM  JlDDKESB  before  a  iiebtqio  or  oollsoe  fbssidekts  at  bfbihgfixu),  ill. 


Mr.  pRxaiDinT,  akd  Gbftlewkit  of  the  Absoctation  : 

The  invitation  extended  to  me  by  your  Executive  Comtmttee,  to 
share  in  yonr  deliberations  upon  this  question,  was  based  upon  the 
fact  of  my  connection  with  a  school  in  which  the  syatem  of  educa- 
tion under  discnsuon  has  been  in  operation  for  many  yeara  ;  and  it 
was  intended  that  I  shonld  present  the  subject  in  the  light  of  that 
experience. .  It  seems  more  fitting  to  confine  myself  to  arraiigementtt 
and  results  at  Oberlin,  stated  descriptively  and  historically,  than  to 
attempt  sn^  general  discossioa  of  the  subject — a  work  more  appro- 
priate to  the  members  of  the  •Association. 

That  I  may  speak  without  restraint  upon  these  matters,  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  say  that  I  entered  the  College  as  a  boy  at  its  open- 
ing, and  served  seven  years  as  a  pupil  before  entering  upon  the 
responsibilitiep  of  a  niiiember  of  its  board  of  instruction.  Thus  I  . 
appear  before  you  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  school,  and  not  one 
of  the  fathers,  and  shall  not  seem  to  speak  of  the  work  of  my  own 
hands,  as  I  claim  no  personal  responsibility  foe  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  the  arrangement. 

Oberlin  College  is  now  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  its  life,  and 
from  the  banning  has  embraced  among  its  pupils  both  young  men 
and  young  women.  The  first  year  it  was  a  high  school,  with  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  papils,  more  than  one-third  of  whom  were 
ladies:  not  a  local  school,  for  the  enterprise  started  in  the  woods, 
and  one-half  of  the  studenta  at  least  were  from  New  England  and 
Kew  York.  The  second  year  the  numbers  increased  to  nearly  300, 
with  theological  and  cdlege  claBsea  in  full  operation,  the  ladies  being 
about  one-fonrth  of  the  whole.  In  two  or  three  years  the  nnmbers 
reached  600,  and  maintained  that  aoDual  average  until  1859,  when 
the  nnmber  was  suddenly  doubled,  and  has  averaged  more  than  a 
thousand  yearly  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  proportion  of  yonng 
ladies  has  not  for  many  years  fallen  below  one-third,  nor  risen  above 
one-half,  except  daring  the  war,  when  the  ladies  predominated  in 
tlie  ratio  of  five  to  four.  The  last  Annual  Catalogue  gives  636 
885 
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gentlemen  and  490  ladies,  and  thia  ia  about  the  nonnal  proportion. 
These  are  yoang  men  and  women  of  such  agCB  as  the  advanced 
schools  of  the  land  generally  present 

The  toon  began  with  the  school  and  has  kept  pace  with  it,  con- 
taining at  present  from  S,000  t«  4,000  inhabitants.  At  first,  almost 
all  the  accommodations  for  the  students  in  room  and  board  were 
fumbhed  by  the  College.  The  dormitory  system  was  adopted  for 
both  young  men  and  young  women,  separa^  halls  or  buildings 
being  assigned  to  each — the  ladies*  hall  being  also  a  boarding-hall, 
in  which  seats  at  table  were  provided  for  young  men.  As  the  num- 
bers increased  and  the  dwellings  in  the  village  were  improved  and 
multiplied,  the  students  were  to  a  greater  extent  provided  for  among 
the  families,  nntil  at  present  fer  the  greater  number  are  thus  fur- 
nished with  homes.  Our  present  ladies'  hall  affords  rooms  for  about 
100  youug  ladies,  and  sittinga  at  table  for  about  220  boarders. 
Large  boarding-houses  are  not  found;  but  a  majority  of  families 
that  have  room  receive  a  few  students.  The  young  ladies  find  their 
homes  under  thia  arrangement  as  well  as  the  young  men.  Some 
&miliea  receive  young  ladies  only  ;  but  families  arc  permitted,  with 
suitable  arrangements,  to  receive  both  classes.  The  entire  female 
department  is  nnder  the  imntedlate  charge  of  a  lady  Pnncipal,  and 
her  assistant;  and  these  are  occupied,  not  with  teaching,  to  any 
'connderable  extent,  but  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  young 
ladies,  their  classification  and  general  culture.  Tliese  principals 
communicate,  as  occasion  may  require,  with  the  matrons  of  the 
fiunilies  where  the  youn^  ladies  board.  The  special  discipline  of 
the  young  ladies  is  committed  to  the  lady  Principal,  assisted  by  a 
'Ladies'  Board  of  Manners,'  composed  in  general  of  wives  of  pro- 
fessora  in  the  college.  The  adrice  of  the  College  Faculty  is  some- 
times taken,  but  the  young  ladies  do  not  come  before  them  for  spe- 
cial discipline.  The  regulations  of  the  school,  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  are  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  good  sense  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  the  pnpil.  We  have  no  monitors,  but  each 
one  makes  a  weekly  report  of  success  or  failure  in  the  performance 
of  prescribed  duties ;  yonug  ladies  boarding  in  femilies  have  their 
report  countersigned  by  the  matron  of  the  house,  who  is  in  a  degree 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  her  charge.  The  ladies'  hall  ia  the 
headquarters  of  the  female  department,  where  the  Pnncipal  receives 
all  the  ladies  for  general  inatmctjon  and  for  personal  advice. 

Throughout  the  literary  departments  the  classes  con^st  of  yoang 
men  and  yoang  women,  taken  indiscriminately,  as  their  studies  cor- 
respond.   The  lai^r  numbers  of  both  seies  are  found  in  our  Pre- 
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paratory  Departmeot — a  department  which  embracea,  besides  those 
preparing  for  the  regular  courses,  a  large  number  that  study  for  a 
more  limited  time.  This  department  ia  under  the  charge  of  a  gen- 
tleman Principal,  whose  strength  is  expended  chiefly  upon  oversight, 
classification,  and  discipline,  and  an  associate  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages, who  gives  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  advanced  classes  in 
Latio  and  Greek.  The  other  classes  in  this  department  arc  tanght 
by  successful  pupils  (gentlemen  and  ladies)  from  the  higher  depart- 
ments. After  the  Preparatory  Department,  we  have  two  courses 
open  to  young  ladies — the  '  Ladies'  Course,'  and  the  regular  '  Col- 
lege Course'  The  Ladies'  Course  is  a  course  of  four  years,  requir- 
ing, as  conditions  of  entering,  a  good  elementary  English  ediicalJoD, 
and  a  year's  study  of  Latin.  It  embraces  all  the  studies  of  the 
■  regular  College  course,  omitting  all  the  Greek  and  most  of  the  Latin, 
omitting  also  the  Differeutjal  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  adding 
lessons  in  French  and  Drawing,  and  some  branches  of  natural  science. 
Those  pursuing  this  conrse  recite  with  the  college  classes  in  the 
same  studies.  Separate  classes  are  organized  for  the  ladies  in  essay- 
writing  unUl  the  commencement  of  the  third  year,  when  they  are 
added  to  the  Junior  College  class  iu  this  exercise.  Their  training 
in  this  department  ia  limited  to  reading  and  writing,  none  of  the 
ladies  having  any  exercise  in  speaking.  Tito  great  majority  of  our 
young  ladies  pursue  this  course,,  and  it  was  supposed  at  the  oi^ni- 
Eation  of  the  school  that  nothing  farther  would  be  required  for 
them;  but  in  1837  four  young  ladies  prepared  themselves  for  the 
Freshman  class,  and  were  received  upon  their  own  petition.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  understood  that  the  College  Course  is  open  to 
young  ladies,  and  we  have  always  had  more  or  less  in  the  classes: 
sometimes  the  proportion  of  iadics  to  gentlemen  in  the  course  has 
been  as  high  as  one  to  four;  at  present  it  is  one  to  ten.  We  have 
observed  no  special  tendency  to  an  increase  in  this  proportion  ;  for 
the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  diminution.  The  ladies  in  this 
conrse  are  under  the  same  general  regulations  and  discipline  sa  in 
the  other  course,  and  are  responsible  to  the  lady  Principal.  At  the 
termination  of  their  course  they  receive  the  regular  degree  in  the 
Arta.  Eighty-four  ladies  have  received  this  degree,  and  three  hundred 
and  ninety-five  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  Ladies'  Course. 

The  Tbeolc^ical  Department  has  never  been  opened  to  ladies,  as 
r^;nlar  membora.  Two  young  ladies  attended  upon  all  the  exer- 
cises of  the  department  through  a  three-years  conrse,  and  were 
entered  npon  the  Annual  Catalogue  as  '  resident  graduates  pursuing 
tiie  Theological  course.'    This  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  we 
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h&ve  had  no  applications  BiDce.  Doubtlese  the  same  privileges 
would  be  affurded  aa  formerly. 

The  aaaociatioD  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  out  of  tlie  claBB-room  is 
regulated  as  experience  seems  to  require.  They  sit  at  the  same 
table  in  families  and  in  the  Ladies'  Hall.  Young  gentlemen  call  on 
ladies  in  a  social  way  at  the  parlors  of  the  Ladies*  Hall  and  of  pri- 
vate families,  between  the  hour  for  tea  and  half-past  seven  in  the 
winter,  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  summer.  They  walk  in  gronps 
from  one  class-room  to  another,  as  convenience  and  their  sense  of 
propriety  may  dictate,  with  the  help  of  a  su^estion,  if  needed,  from 
thoughtful  and  observing  friends.  Now  and  then  the  young  ladies 
have  permission  to  attend  an  evening  lectnre  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  College,  and  in  such  case  to  accept  the  attendance  of 
young  men.  No  such  associaljon  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  reli- 
gious meetings.  They  do  not  ride  or  walk  together  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  village,  except  on  a  holyday,  uuder  special  arrange- 
ments. There  is  no  association  of  the  sexes  in  literary  societies,  or 
other  voluntary  aud  independent  organizations. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  detul  of  arrangements,  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  con- 
ducted with  us  may  be  fully  understood.  In  speaking  of  results,  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  giving  not  merely  my  own  individu^ 
judgment,  but  the  unanimous  opinion,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  of 
all  who  have  had  respoUBibility  in  connection  with  the  school.  If 
there  has  been  any  diversity  of  senf^iment  on  the  subject,  it  has  been 
nnkaown  to  me.  Others  might  choose  different  terms  in  which  to 
express  their  opinions,  but  I  sh^l  endeavor  to  make  no  statement 
from  which  I  suppose  that  any  one  of  those  that  are  or  have  been 
associated  in  this  work  would  dissent. 

Among  the  advantages  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  system, 
at  we  have  observed  its  operaUon,  are  the  following : 

1.  Economy  of  means  and  forces.  The  teaching  force  and 
other  apparatus  required  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  study  is 
made  aviulable  to  a  laigcr  number.  In  most  W«stem  Collq^  the 
higher  classes  might  be  doubled  without  any  detriment,  and  often 
with  great  advantage.  Scarce  any  one  of  these  schools  has  had 
larger  classes  than  our  own,  and  yet  only  once  or  twice  have  we  had 
occasion  to  make  two  divisions  in  any  oollege  class,  including  tbe 
ladies  pursuing  tbe  same  study.  In  the  preparatory  department, 
classes  must  be  multiplied  on  account  of  numbers;  but  in  the 
higher  departments  of  instmction,  where  the  chief  expense  is  iu- 
volved,  the  expense  is  no  greater  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
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ladies.  If  a  separate  eatabliahment  were  attempted  for  ladies, 
affording  tbe  same  advantages,  the  oatlay  in  men  aud  means  woald 
have  to  be  daplicated ;  or,  on  woqM  often  happen,  the  force  would 
hav«  to  be  divided,  and  the  advantages  as  welL  Of  coarse,  if  there 
were  obvious  disadvantages  in  the  arrangeraent,  the  ai^ument  from 
economy  wonld  have  esseotialty  no  weight.  We  must  have  tbe 
best  sTstem  of  higher  cducatiou  at  any  necessary  cost. 

2.  Convenience  to  the  patrons  of  tbe  school.  It  fias  been  a  matter 
of  interest  with  as  to  note  the  number  of  casfes  in  which  a  brother  ia 
accompanied  or  followed  by  a  sieter,  or  a  sister  by  a  brother.  I  can 
not  give  exact  statements  npon  this  point ;  but  it  is  an  interesting 
and  prominent  feature  in  our  operations.  This  is  most  convenient 
and  wholesome  ;  each  is  safer  from  the  presence  of  the  other;  and 
the  inducements  to  attend  school,  to  the  one  or  the  other,  are  in- 
creased by  the  possibility  of  having  each  other's  company.  The 
want  and  tendency  in  this  direction  are  fthown  In  the  fact  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  flourishing  college,  opened  for  young  men  only, 
a  ladies'  lichool,  equally  flourishing,  is  almost  sure  to  be  established, 
requiring  afterward  a  good  degree  of  vigilance  to  keep  apart  those 
who  have  thus  naturally  come  together, 

3.  Another  advantage  we  And  in  the  wholesome  incitements  to 
study  which  the  system  affords.  This  is  a  want  ic  all  schools,  pro- 
vided for  often  by  a  marking  and  grading  system  involving  a  distri- 
bution of  honors  and  prizes.  An  acknowledged  defect  in  this  plan, 
not  to  speak  of  any  thing  unwholesome  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  it  induces,  is  in  the  &ct  that  it  appeals  to  comparatively  few 
in  a  class.  The  honors  are  few,  and  the  majority  soon  cease  to 
strive  for  them.  The  social  influence  arising  from  the  constitution 
of  our  classes  operates  continuously  and  almost  equally  upon  all. 
Each  desires  for  himself  the  best  standing  that  'he  is  capable  of,  and 
there  is  never  a  lack  of  motive  to  exertion. 

It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  stimulus  is  the  same  in  kind  as 
will  operate  in  after  life.  The  young  man,  going  ont  into  the  world, 
does  not  leave  behind  him  the  forces  that  have  helped  him  on. 
They  are  the  ordinal^  forces  of  society,  and  require  no  new  habits 
of  thought  or  action  in  order  to  their  effective  operation.  We  have 
introduced  a  marking  system  into  the  recitation-room,  pertaining 
solely  to  the  performance  there,  and  used  for  the  information  of 
teachers  and  guardians,  and  the  pupil  himself :  not  for  tbe  assign- 
ment of  grade  or  distribntion  of  honors,  or  for  any  publication 
whataoever.  We  rely  upon  the  natural  love  of  a  fair  standing  with 
teachers  and  associates  as  the  supplement  to  the  higher  motives  (or 
exertion,  and  have  not  found  it  a  vain  reliance. 
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4.  Again,  the  social  culture  which  is  incidental  to  the  system  is 
a  m&tter  of  no  sraall  importance.  To  secure  this  the  student  does 
not  need  to  make  auy  expenditure  of  time,  going  out  of  bis  way, 
or  leaving  his  proper  work  for  the  pleasure  or  improvement  result- 
ing from  society.  He  finds  blmself  naturally  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
he  adjusts  himself  to  it  inetinctirely.  It  influences  his  manners,  hia 
feeling,  and  his  thought.  He  may  be  as  little  conscious  of  the 
sources  of  the  i^iflucnce  as  of  the  sunlight  or  the  atmosphere;  it  will 
envelope  him  all  the  same,  saving  him  from  the  excessive  introver- 
sion, the  morbid  fancies,  the  moroseness,  which  sometimes  arise  in 
secluded  study,  giving  him  elasticity  of  spiiita,  and  ease  of  move- 
ment, and  refinement  of  character,  not  readily  attuned  out  of 
society.  It  seems  desirable  that  our  young  men  especially  should 
enjoy  these  advantages  during  the  period  of  their  course  of  study, 
while  the  forces  that  form  character  work  moat  efficiently. 

5.  Closely  connected  vtith  this  influence  is  the  tendency  to 
good  order  which  we  find  in  the  system.  The  ease  with  which  the 
discipline  of  so  large  a  school  is  conducted  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  ourselves.  One  thousand  students  are  gath- 
ered from  every  slate  in  the  Union,  from  every  class  in  society,*  of 
every  grade  of  culture — the  great  mass  of  them,  indeed,  bent  on 
improvement,  bnt  numbers  sent  by  anxious  friends  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  he  saved  or  recovered  from  wayward  tendencies. 
Yet  the  disorders  incident  to  such  gatherings  are  essentially  un- 
known among  us.  Our  streets  arc  as  quiet  by  day  and  by  night  as 
in  any  other  country  town.  There  are  individual  eases  of  misda- 
tneanor,  especially  among  the  new  comers,  and  now  and  then  one  is 
informed  that  his  probation  has  been  unsatisfactory ;  but  in  the 
regularly  organized  classes  of  the  College  and  Ladies'  Departments, 
numbering  from  two  to  four  hundred  in  constant  attendance,  the 
exclusions  have  not  on  the  average  exceeded  one  in  five  years,  and 
in  one  instance  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  elapsed  without  a 
single  exclusion  from  these  classes.  This  result  we  attribute  greatly 
to  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  system  of  joint  education.  The 
student  feels  that  his  standing  and  character  are  of  grave  conee- 
qucnce  to  him,  and  he  is  predisposed  to  take  a  manly  attitude  in 
reference  to  the  government  and  regulatioDs  of  the  schooL  An 
admonition  in  the  presence  of  the  students  assembled  in  the  chapel 
has  always  been  more  dreaded  by  an  ofi'cndcr  than  a  private  dismis. 
sion.  Ofi'enses  against  propriety,  that  in  a  body  of  young  men  form- 
ing a  separate  community  would  seem  to  be  trivial,  change  their 
aspect  when  the  female  element  is  added  to  the  community ;  and 
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that  better  view  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  wholesome  regulations. 
From  the  beginning,  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  prohibited  to  our 
Btadeata.  In  the  presence  of  ladies  the  regulation  bas  a  force  and 
significance  tliat  could  not  be  otherwise  secured,  and  bas  been  m^n- 
ttuned  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  College  tricks  lose  their  wit 
and  Attractiveness  in  a  community  thua  constitnted.  Tbey  are 
essentially  unknown  among  ns.  There  are  no  secret  societies,  and, 
BO  far  as  1  know,  there  has  been  no  tendency  toward  them.  The 
relations  of  the  classes  to  each  other  are  comfortable  and  dedrahle. 
With  a  snfficicnt  degree  of  class  feeling  to  ^ve  unity  and  collectdve 
force,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  antagonisms  which  some- 
times appear  in  college  life.  It  may  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  this 
fact  in  any  degree  to  the  social  constitution  of  the  school,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  natural  result.  The  general  force  of  the  society 
controls  and  limits  the  clannish  tendency.  We  have  had  no  diffi- 
cdlty  in  reference  to  conduct  and  manners  in  the  college  dining- 
hall.  There  has  bee?  an  entire  absence  of  the  irregularities  and 
rongbncsBes  so  often  complained  of  in  college  commons. 

6.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  arrangement  tends 
to  good  order  and  morality  in  the  town  ouUide  of  the  schooL 
Evils  that  might  be  tolerated,  in  the  shape  of  drinking-saloons  and 
other  places  of  dissipation,  if  yonng  men  only  were  present,  seem 
intolerable  where  ladies  are  gathered  with  them.  The  public  senti- 
ment requires  their  suppression.  Of  course,  this  influence  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient ;  but  it  increases  and  intensifies  the  moral 
forces  of  the  place  which  withstand  their  introduction. 

7.  Another  manifest  advantage  is  in  the  relations  of  the  school 
to  the  community — a  cordial  feeling  of  good  will,  and  the  absence 
of  that  antagonism  between  town  and  college  which  in  general 
belongs  to  the  history  of  universities  and  colleges.  The  absence  of 
disorder  In  the  school  is  the  prime  condition  of  this  good  feeling; 
bat  beyond  this,  the  coustitation  of  the  school  Is  so  similar  to  that 
of  the  community  that  any  conflict  is  unnatural :  the  usual  occasion 
seems  to  be  wanting. 

8.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  yonng  people  educated  under 
snch  conditions  are  kept  in  harmony  with  society  at  large,  and  are 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  to  enter  upon 
its  work.  They  will  not  lack  sympathy  with  tbe  popular  feeling, or 
an  apprehension  of  tbe  common  interests.  Tbey  are  naturally  edu- 
cated in  relation  with  the  work  of  life,  and  will  not  require  a  read- 
justment This  seems  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  we  can 
scarcely  he  mistaken  as  to  the  happy  results  attained.    If  we  are 
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not  utterly  deceived  by  onr  position,  oar  stodento  naturally  and 
readily  find  their  work  in  the  world,  becaoee  they  have  been  truned 
in  sympathy  witii  the  world. 

Theae  are  among  the  adrant^ea  of  the  Bystem  wlucli  have  forced 
tiiemaelves  apon  our  attention.  The  list  might  be  extended  and 
expanded;  but  you  will  wish  eapecialty  to  know  whether  we  have 
not  encountered  diiadvantagea  and  difficulties  which  more  than 
counterbalance  theBs  advantageB,  and  you  will  properly  require  me 
ti>  Bpeak  with  all  frankneu  upon  those  difficulties  which  are  com- 
monly apprehended. 

1.  Have  yoang  ladies  the  ability  in  mental  vigor  and  bodily 
boaltb  to  maintain  a  hai  standing  in  a  class  with  young  men )  Do 
they  not  operate  as  a  check  npon  the  progrese  of  the  class,  and  de- 
grade the  Btaadard  of  scholarship  t  and  do  they  not  break  down  in 
health  under  a  pressure  which  young  men  can  sustain  t 

To  this  inquiry  I  anawer,  where  there  has  been  the  same  prepar- 
atory training,  we  find  no  difference  in  abitity  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  recitation  room..  Under  the  clrcnm stances,  I  shall  be 
OKCQsed  for  referring  to  my  own  individual  experience,  which  has 
been  somewhat  varied.  The  first  eight  years  of  my  work  as  a 
teacher  was  in  the  department  of  the  Ancient  Languages — Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  the  next  eleven,  iu  Matheiuatics,  abstract  and 
applied ;  the  last  eighty  in  Philosophical  and  Ethical  studies.  In 
all  these  studies  my  classes  have  included  young  women  as  well  as 
young  men,  and  I  have  never  observed  any  difference  between  them 
in  performance  in  the  recitation.  The  strong  and  the  weak  scholars 
are  equally  distribated  between  the  sexes. 

In  this  statement  I  do  not  imply  that  I  see  no  diSerence  between 
the  normal  male  and  female  mind  as  to  taete  for  particular  studies. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  difTerences ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  ability  as  pupils  to  comprehend  and  express  the 
truth.  A  few  days  since,  on  a  vtait  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
I  attended  a  recitation  in  Thucydides.  So  far  as  could  be  judged 
trora  a  single  exercise,  in  which  there  were  many  excellent  perform- 
ances, the  daughter  of  the  Professor  of  Greek,  the  only  young  lady 
under  the  wiug  of  the  University,  led  the  class.  But  it  did  not 
strike  mo  as  an  anomaly ;  I  had  often  seen  such  things. 

Nor  is  there  any  manifest  inability  on  the  part  of  yonng  women 
to  endure  the  required  labor.  A  breaking  down  in  health  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  frequent  than  With  young  men.  We  have  not 
observed  a  more  frequent  interruption  of  study  on  this  account; 
nor  do  our  statistics  show  a  greater  draft  upon  the  vital  forces  in 
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the  caso  of  those  who  hare  completed  the  fall  college  conree.  Oat 
of  eightf-fonr  yonng  ladies  who  have  gradaated  since  1841,  seven 
have  died — a  proportioo  of  one  in  twelve.  Of  three  hundred  and 
uxtj-eigLt  jDung  men  nbo  have  graduated  liace  that  date,  thirty- 
four  are  dead,  or  a  little  more  than  one  in  eleven.  Of  these  thirty- 
four  young  men,  eix  fell  in  the  war ;  and  leaving  those  out,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  still  remuns  one  to  thirteen.  Taking  the  whole 
number  of  gentlemen  gradaates,  omitting  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment, we  find  the  proportion  of  deaths  one  to  nine  and  a-half;  of 
ladies,  one  to  twelve:  and  this  in  spite  of  the  lower  average  expect- 
ation of  life  for  women,  as  indicated  in  life  iiiBaraucc  tables.  The 
field  is,  of  course,  too  narrow  for  perfectly  conclusive  results;  bat 
there  is  no  occasion  for  apeciaJ  apprehension  of  failure  of  health  to 
ladies  from  study. 

2.  But  it  is  held  by  many  that  ladies  need  a  course  of  study 
xdi^ted  to  their  nature  and  their  prospective  work,  and  that  it  must 
be  undesirable  to  bring  them  under  the  same  truning  with  young 
men.  The  theory  of  our  school  has  never  been  that  men  and  wo- 
men are  alike  in  mental  constJtntion,  or  that  tbey  naturally  and 
properly  occupy  the  same  position  in  tbe  work  of  life.  The  educa- 
tion furnished  is  general,  not  professional,  designed  to  Gt  men  and 
women  for  any  position  or  work  to  which  they  may  properly  be 
Galled.  Even  in  the  full  college  cnrriculam  it  does  not  Appear  that 
there  is  any  study  that  would  not  be  helpful  in  the  discipline  and 
furniture  of  an  educated  lady.  But  only  a  small  proportion  of  young 
Udies  seeking  an  education  will  naturally  require  the  full  college 
course.  It  is  not  difficult  to  irame  a  suitable  course  parallel  with 
the  college  course,  made  up  substantially  of  studies  selected  from 
it,  and  dirersified  by  the  addition  of  the  accomplishments  supposed 
to  bo  peculiarly  adapted  to  female  culture.  Almost  every  Western 
college  has  a  scientific  course,  involving  these  substantial  elements. 
The  best  schoob  in  the  land  for  the  education  of  ladies  alone  have 
the  same  course.  We  do  not  find  that  any  peculiar  style  of  teach- 
ing is  required  to  adapt  these  studies  to  female  culture.  The 
womanly  nature  will  appropriate  the  material  to  its  own  necessities  ' 
nnder  its  own  laws.  Young  men  and  women  sit  at  the  same  table 
and  partake  of  the  same  food,  and  we  have  no  apprehension  that 
'  the  vita!  forces  will  fail  to  elaborate  from  the  common  material  the 
osseous  and  fibrous  and  nervous  tissues  adapted  to  each  frame  and 
constitution.  Except  under  pressure  of  great  external  violence,  the  - 
female  nature  asserts  itself  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  laws.  No 
education  can  make  alike  those  whom  God  has  mode  as  unlike  as 
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3.  Yet  apprchenaioD  is  fett  and  expressed  that  character  will 
deteriorate  on  one  side  or  oa  the  other;  that  jroang  men  will 
become  frivolous  or  effeminate,  and  young  women  coarse  and  raas- 
culine.  The  mors  prevalent  opinion  fteems  to  be  that,  while  the 
arrangement  raaj  be  desirable  io  its  effect  on  young  men,  it  will  be 
damaging  to  young  women.  That  young  men  should  become  tri- 
fling or  effeminate,  lose  their  manly  attributes  and  character,  from 
proper  association  with  cultivated  yonng  women,  is  antecedently 
improbable,  and  false  in  fact.  It  is  the  natoral  atmosphere  for  the 
development  of  the  higher  qualities  of  manhood — magnanimity, 
generosity,  true  chivalry,  earnestness,  l^e  animal  man  is  kept  sub- 
ordinate, in  the  prevalence  of  these  higher  qualities.  Wc  have 
found  it  the  sorest  way  to  make  men  of  boys,  and  gentlemen  of 
rowdies.  It  must  be  a  very  poor  specimen  of  tnasculine  human 
nature  that  is  not  helped  by  the  association,  and  a  very  poor  speci- 
men of  a  woman  that  does  not  prove  a  helper.  In  my  jadgment, 
as  the  result  of  experience,  the  chances  are  better  even  for  the  poor 
Bpecimen. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  womanly  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  character  endangered  t  Will  not  the  young  woman,  pursuing 
her  studies  with  young  men,  take  on  their  manners  and  aspirations 
and  aims,  and  be  turned  aside  from  the  true  ideal  of  womanly  life 
and  character  t  The  thing  is  scarcely  conceivable.  The  natural 
response  of  woman  to  the  exhibition  of  manly  traits  is  in  the  cor- 
relative qualities  of  gentleness,  delicacy,  and  grace.  It  might  better 
be  questioned  whether  the  finer  shadings  of  female  character  can 
be  developed  without  this  natural  stimulus.  If  you  would  transform 
a  woman  into  an  Amazon  or  virago,  take  her  apart  from  well- 
constituted  society,  and  train  her  in  isolation  to  a  disgust  for  men, 
and  a  rough  self-reliance.  You  will  probably  ftui  even  thus  in  yonr 
endeavor ;  but  it  is  the  only  chance  of  success. 

But  it  is  my  duty  not  to  reason,  bat  to  speak  from  the  limited 
historical  view  assigned  mo.  You  would  know  whether  the  result 
with  us  has  been  a  large  accession  to  the  numbers  of  coarse, '  strong- 
minded '  women,  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the  word ;  and  I  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  snch 
a  product  as  the  result  of  our  system  of  education.  It  is  true  that 
in  our  'Triennial'  are  found  the  names  of  three  somewhat  distio- 
guished  lady  lecturers,  who  are  some  times  referred  to  as  belonging 
to  this  class.  They  pursued  their  studies  at  Obcrlin  from  four  to 
five  years  in  each  case.  But,  whatever  their  present  posilion  and 
character  may  be,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they 
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came  to  ub  veiy  mature  in  thought,  with  their  views  of  life  settled 
and  tbeir  ovn  plans  and  purposes  determined  and  announced. 
Whatever  help  la  their  chosen  life  they  derived  from  the  advanta- 
ges afforded  them,  they  have  never  given  ns  any  credit  for  their 
more  advanced  views  of  woman's  rights  and  duties.  While  avowing 
n  radical  dissent  fi^im  those  views,  I  can  not  forbear  to  say  that  I 
am  happy  to  nnmber  these  ladieti  among  my  friends,  and  to  express 
my  admiration  of  mnch  that  is  noble  and  womanly  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  of  their  earnest  but  mistakcQ  philanthropy. 

To  show  that  our  system  of  education  does  not  bewilder  woman 
with  a  vain  ambition,  or  tend  to  turn  her  aside  from  the  work  which 
God  has  impressed  upon  her  entire  constitution,  I  may  state  that  of 
the  eighty-four  ladies  that  have  taken  the  college  course,  twenty- 
seven  only  are  anm^^ed.  Of  these  twenty-seven,  four  died  early, 
and  of  the  remaining  twenty-three,  twenty  are  graduates  of  less 
tiian  six  years'  standing.  The  statistics  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Ladies'  Course  would  give  essentially  the  same  result.  There  may 
'  be  an  apparent  indelicacy,  perhaps,  in  parading  such  private,  domes- 
tic facts;  but  the  importance  of  the  question  upon  which  they  bear 
will  vindicate  the  propriety. 

4.  But  this  view  does  not  touch  the  exact  point  of  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  in  general  admitted  that  tbo  association  of  young  mea 
and  women,  under  proper  conditions,  is  elevating  instead  of  d^rad- 
ing,  but  there  is  doubt  whether  bringing  them  together  in  a  school 
provides  for  these  proper  associations.  The  wholesome  association 
of  the  young  requires  the  presence  and  influeuce  of  those  who  are 
mature  and  have  experience  and  a  sense  of  responsibility, — more 
of  tho  family  influence  than  can  be  secured  in  a  large  school  Is 
there  not  danger  that  youug  men  and  young  women  thus  brought 
together  in  the  critical  period  of  life,  when  the  distinctive  social 
tendencies  which  draw  the  sexes  toward  each  other  seem  to  act 
with  greatest  intensity,  will  fail  of  that  necessary  regulative  Ibrce 
and  fall  into  undesirable  and  unprofitable  relations!  Wilt  not  such 
associations  result  in  weak  and  foolish  love  a^is,  and  in  such 
habits  of  communication  and  social  life  as  lead  to  these  and  grow  out 
of  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  apprehendons  are  felt,  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  give  an  &  priori  answer  to  such  difficulties ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  our  experience,  the  difficulties  are  without  foundation. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  conviction  that  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  oar  young  people  there  is  as  little  of  this  nndesirable 
element  as  is  found  in  any  general  society.    The  danger  in  this 
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direction  resnlb  from  excited  imagination, — from  the  glowing  exagf- 
geratioDs  of  jrouthfnl  &ncy  ;  and  the  best  remedy  is  to  displace 
these  AiDcies  by  every-day  facta  and  realities.  The  young  man  sbat 
out  from  the  society  of  ladies,  with  the  help  of  the  higb-wrougbt 
representation ■  of  life  which  poets  and  noveliats  afford,  with  only  a 
distant  viuon  of  the  reality,  is  the  one  who  is  in  danger.  The 
women  whom  be  sees  are  glorified  by  fais  &ncy,  and  arc  wrought 
into  his  day-dreams  and  nightr^rcams  aa  beings  of  Bii[)CmatDral 
loveliDcas.  It  would  be  different  if  he  met  them  day  by  day  in  the 
recitation-room,  in  a  common  encounter  with  an  algebraic  problem, 
or  at  the  table  sharing  in  the  common  want  of  bread  and  butter. 
There  is  still  room  for  the  fancy  to  work,  but  the  mnterials  for  the 
picture  are  more  reliable  and  enduring.  Such  association  does  nAt 
take  all  the  romance  out  of  life,  but  it  gives  as  favorable  conditions 
for  sensible  views  and  actions  npon  these  delicate  queatious  as  can 
be  afforded  to  human  nature. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which  the  young  man  is  exposed 
greater  even  than  this  of  a  too  high-colored  ideal  of  female  charac- 
ter. It  is  too  low  an  estimate,  springing  from  liis  own  sensual  ten- 
dencies, and  darkened  by  a  dash  of  misanthropy  which  is  one  of 
the  most  common  experiences  of  the  young.  Such  an  ideal 
d^radcs  the  one  who  indulges  it,  and  mars  his  whole  conception  of 
life.  No  great«r  misfortune  can  befall  a  young  man  than  to  admit 
to  his  heart  such  a  misconception.  It  can  spring  up  only  in  an 
isolated  life,  apart  from  the  society  of  the  pure  and  the  good.  It 
is  good  for  a  young  man  to  face  the  facts,  and  let  hia  dreams  go, 
whether  bright  or  dark.  In  the  presence  of  these  facts,  he  will  con- 
ceive and  maintain  a  genuine  respect  for  women  as  worthy  of  hia 
confidence  and  regard,  which  will  save  him  from  amorous  follies  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  a  degrading  misanthropy  on  the  other. 
%ere  may  be,  here  and  there,  displays  of  these  weaknesses  of 
yonth;  and  where  are  there  not?  Among  hundreds  of  the  younj^ 
such  weak  ones  must  be  found ;  but  if  there  is  any  more  potent 
corrective  than  the  public  sentiment  of  such  a  company  of  young 
people  of  ordinary  good  sense,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 

Of  coarse  there  is  room  for  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  expe- 
rience in  n^ilating  the  associations  of  such  a  school.  The  danger 
fleems  to  bo  in  both  extremes,  of  too  great  strictness  and  restraint 
and  too  groat  laxity,  as  in  all  forms  of  school  discipline.  Those 
who  have  observed  the  pressnre  against  restrictions,  where  there  ia 
an  attempt  to  prohibit  intercourse,  sometimes  imagine  that  any 
letting-up  would  prove  (aiaX  to  all  order  and  propriety.    They  would 
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probably  be  sur|HiBed  to  find  tbat  the  senae  of  propriety  and  aelt- 
reapect  of  their  popDe  would  prove  *  Burer  reliance  than  any  arti- 
ficial barriers  imposed  from  witboat.  On  the  othor  band,  it  is 
important  that  the  intercourse  of  the  yonng  people  be  regulated  by 
Bocb  reatrictions  as  the  good  sense  of  the  community  will  justify — 
not  miaute  and  arbitrary,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  all  deficiencies  of 
taste  and  judgment,  and  forestall  every  conceivable  impropriety,  bat' 
comprehensive  and  suggestive,  expanded  as  occasion  may  require  in 
fiuniliar  and  practical  suggestions  from  principal  or  teacher.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  intercourse  of  the  school  be  easy  and  natural,  not 
fettered  at  every  step  by  some  restriction.  The  government  of  our 
achool  would  bo  impossible,  except  as  approved  and  sustmoed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils.  It  would  be  easy,  but  extremely  nnwise, 
to  surrender  this  stronghold  in  the  endeavor  to  fortify  ourselves  by 
artificial  barriers. 

The  experience  of  the  Friends  in  this  conntry  in  the  management 
of  their  schools  is  instructive.  For  many  years  they  have  had 
boarding-schools  at  the  East  and  the  West,  to  which  they  sent  both 
their  sons  and  their  daughters,  but  intended  to  allow  no  associatioa 
tMitween  them  in  the  schools.  They  found  the  undertaking  too 
great  Walls  coutd  not  be  built  that  would  entirely  separate  them. 
Within  two  or  three  years  the  policy  has  been  changed  and  the 
walb  removed,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  with  the  happiest  results.  A 
regulated  association  becomes  easy  now  which  was  impossibla 
l>efore. 

5,  But  will  not  the  yonng  people  form  snch  acquaintances  as 
will  result,  during  tb«r  conrse  of  study  ot  after  they  leave  school, 
in  matrimonial  eugagementat  Undoubtedly  they  will ;  and  if  this 
ia  a  fatal  objoctioQ,  the  system  must  be  pronounced  a  foilure.  The 
majority  of  yonng  people  form  such  acquaintances  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-foor,  and  thesa  are  the  years  devoted  to  a 
conrse  of  stndy.  It  would  be  a  most  unnatural  state  of  things  if 
aneh  acquaintances  shonld  not  bo  made  in  a  school  where  young ., 
men  and  yonng  women  are  gathered  in  large  nnmbers;  nor  is  it  to 
b«  expected  that  marriage  engagements  even  will  not  be  fn^med 
more  or  less  frequently.  Now  and  then  it  may  oocnr  that  parties 
will  seem  to  have  left  school  for  the  purpose  of  consammating  snch 
ao  eng^ement.  The  reasonable  inquiry  in  the  case  is,  whether 
auch  acquaintances  and  engagements  can  be  made  under  circum- 
stances moN  favorable  to  a  wise  and  considerate  adjustment,  or 
more  promiung  of  a  happy  resnlL  Are  the  circumstances  such  aa 
natnrslly  to  promote  hasty  and  ill-assorted  muiiagest    If  the  sys- 
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tern  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  this  one  test,  its  friends  wonld  haTe  no 
occasion  to  apprehend  the  lesnlt. 

6.  But  what  aecarity  is  there  that  poutive  immoralities  wxy 
not  at  times  occur,  and  startling  scandals  even,  that  shall  shock  the 
community  and  produce  distnist  of  the  system !  Of  conrse,  such  a 
thing  might  be ;  but  it  would  scarce  be  logical  to  condemn  the  sj-a- 
tern  on  the  ground  of  such  possibilities  or  even  actualities.  The 
only  pertinent  inquiry  is  whether  such  immoralities  are  the  more 
natural  and  frequent  product  of  this  than  of  other  systems.  Is  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  best  and  most  approved  Eastera  colleges 
perfectly  free  from  every  tunt  of  impurity  t  Is  the  propriety  of 
the  bestrordered  and  moet  earefuUy^arded  female  setninary  not 
liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  a  sporadic  offense  of  this  character  I 
Such  liabilities  go  everywhere  with  fallen  human  nature ;  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  monastic  institutions  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  times  have  afforded  perfect  security  upon  this  point.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  one  such  scaodal  in  a  school  for  joint 
education  would  have  brought  reproach  upon  the  system  and  over- 
whelmed it  with  popular  disgust  A  genoratiou  of  successful  trial, 
under  a  sheltering  Providence,  should  have  won  for  it  the  impartial 
judgment  which  is  the  right  of  every  system. 

7.  But  u  thb  method  adapted  to  schools  in  general,  or  is  the 
success  attuned  at  Oberliu  due  to  peculiar  features  of  the  school 
and  of  the  place,  which  can  rarely  be  found  or  reproduced  else- 
where) This  idea  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  and  is  somewhat  preva- 
lent. It  is  true,  we  have  been  favored  with  some  special  advan- 
tages. The  place  and  the  school  were  founded  t^^tber — a  Christian 
enterprise,  with  a  common  um.  From  the  beginning,  the  great 
interest  of  the  place  has  been  the  school.  The  reli^ous  earnestness, 
in  which  the  enterprise  had  its  birth,  has  been  in  some  good  degree 
maintained,  securing  a  nnity  of  interoat  and  of  action  very  rare  in 
the  history  of  schools  and  of  communities,  l^e  habits  of  the  com- 
mnnity  have  in  a  good  degree  taken  their  sbi^e  ftx>m  the  neceaai- 
ties  of  the  school,  and  there  is  a  very  general  and  hearty  interest  in 
all  that  pertMUS  to  its  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  village  has 
increased  until  its  population  numbers  nearly  4000 — a  population 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  tiie  country,  with  a  colored  element 

■  amounting  perhaps  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  of  every  grade  of  cnl- 
ture  and  of  want  of  culture,  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  disturbing 
element,  but  precluding  that  perfect  homogeneity  of  thought  and 
life  embraced  in  the  popular  idea  of  Oberlin  society.  Our  students, 
too,  have  been  so  nnmerona  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
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close  peraooal  eoperrision  attaioable  In  a  smaller  scbool ;  and  nbile 
we  have  had  occasion  to  congratalate  oaroelves  on  their  general 
character,  their  earnest  endeavors  after  improvement  and  asefulne^, 
still  they  are  easentially  like  the  pupils  in  other  Bchools  at  the  West 
between  the  parallels  which  embrace  the  New-England  emigration, 
with  the  addition  of  the  colored  element,  varying  from  five  to  seven 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  experiment  was  commcDced,  too,  by  those  who  had  had  no 
experience  in  such  a  school,  who  h^  to  feel  their  way  through  the 
varions  questions  involved  in  its  organization  and  arrangement. 
Thus,  with  the  special  advantages  of  our  position,  there  have  been 


But  the  experiment  at  Oberlin,  if  the  earliest,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  At  least  a  score  of  scboola  have  sprung  up  that  have 
adopted  essentially  the  same  plan,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  any  other  than  a  nniform  result  in  the  convictions  of  those 
who  have  best  understood  these  movoments.  There  are  doubtless 
advantages  in  entering  upon  the  plan  at  the  organisation  of  ascbool 
instead  of  introducing  it  into  a  college  already  in  existence.  The 
usual  style  of  college  life,  the  traditional  customs  and  habits  of 
action  and  of  thought,  are  not  suited  to  a  school  where  ladies  are 
gathered  as  well,  and  the  changes  required  might  occasion  difficulty 
at  the  outset,  and  peril  the  experiment.  On  this  point  I  have  no 
experience;  but  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  inherent  vitality  and 
adaptability  of  the  system,  tbat  I  should  be  entirely  willing  to  see 
it  subjected  to  this  teat  " 

In  conclnding  this  statement,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  no 
special  call  as  an  apostle  or  propagandist  of  this  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  opinions  set  forth  are  such  as,  with  my  limited  expe- 
rience, I  am  compelled  to  cherish,  and  when  called  npon,  as  now,  I 
cheerfblly  express  them. 
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Obeblik  Gollxoi,  and  Obbbldi  «■  a  MtUeawat  or  town,  originated  in  the 
deep  reliipous  convlctioaa  of  tha  ToanderB  of  both,  wliich  had  becD  awakened 
and  oonBrmed  in  the  "  revivala  "  of  1830,  and  the  Tew  jeara  following.  Tb» 
Bullior  of  the  pbm  of  tha  "  Collf^le  Institute,"  oa  the  maaiial  l&bor  system, 
and  the  "Gorpnant,"  under  which  a  tract  of  laad  three  milca  square,  and  coni- 
priaing  about  eight  thousand  acres,  was  purchased  in  Loreitt  Conntj'.  at  the  k>w 
nte  of  one  dollar  and  fill;  cmta  per  acre,  vaa  Her.  John  J.  Shipherd,  while  he 
waa  paiilororthe  Pre«b;teriMi  cburtlriD  Eljriala  1833.  Aasociated  with  him. 
In  pulilic  and  private  prajer  and  effort,  wu  Mr.  P.  P.  Stewart,  a  retired  mia- 
elonar;  emong  the  Cherokeea  in  MiBaissippi,  then  residing  in  Ur.  Shipherd's 
bmil/.  The  earl7  coloniata  and  atudents,  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious 
qtirit  which  the  preachings  of  Rev,  Charlee  Finney  bad  awakened,  entered  oa 
the  enterpriae  with  miaakmar^  iieii,  "lamenting  the  degenerair  of  the  Church, 
and  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  perishing  world,  and  ardenllj  deftiroua  of 
brinpng  both  under  the  influence  of  tlie  blessed  gospel  of  peace"  and  "ofglori' 
fying  God  in  duing  good  to  meu  to  the  extent  of  their  abUity."  AsEUJiiiDg  the 
name  of  tlie  French  pastor  and  educator  of  the  retired  pariah  of  Walbach,  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  they  have  achiered,  wjlhin  tbe  period  measured  by  that  pRstor'a 
labors,  an  educational  aueeeas,  and  made  their  pripciplee  and  practices  felt  in 
the  political  and  ethical,  as  well  as  the  educational  questions  of  the  da/,  to  an 
extent  which  Oberlin  never  aspired  (o. 

The  land  vaa  bought  in  1832 — the  flrat  log  cabin  on  the  tract,  by  no  means 
inviting  for  settlement^  was  bnilt  in  April,  IS33,  and  the  first. college  building 
was  extemporised,  out  of  trees  felled  from  the  till  then  untouched  forest;  in  (be 
following  summer,  a  cimrch  on  the  Congregational  basis,  but  in  temporary  con- 
nection with  a  Presbytery,  was  gathered  In  September,  and  in  December  a  school 
was  opened  in  "Oberlin  Hall,''  with  tbir^  pupils,  which  nomber  befrae  the 
close  ofUay,  1834,  naa  kicrcased  to  one  hundred.  And  thus  was  launched  an 
enterprise  which,  in  little  more  then  thirty  years,  has  grown  into  a  village  and 
township  of  3000  inhabitants,  and  according  lo  the  annual  catalogue  of  1867-68, 
(of  fl(^y-aiz  clnsely -printed  pages,)  and  an  inslitulion  (no  longer  the  "Oberlin  Col- 
legiate Institute  "  on  the  manual  labor  system,  with  one  undergraduate  studoot 
of  Western  Reserve  College  as  leachor,)  known  throughout  the  land  ssOueuun 
GoLLEOE,  with  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  seven  baildinga,  and  twenty  pro- 
lepsora  and  instructors  laboring  in  a  Thmtogical  Deparbnait  with  U  students ; 
».  CoSege  DepaTtmeTii  with  119  students,  S  of  whom  are  ladies  in  a  lour  years' 
course ;  a  Scientifie  Ooant  of  three  year^  with  34  students ;  a  Preparalory 
Departmtnt  with  484  "gentlemen"  student*;  a  Yoviig  Ladiei  Coant  of  four 
years,  with  100  students;  and  a  Ladit^  Prrparakrry  Canrte  with  !9i  pupils — 
a  grand  total  of  1134  pupils.  Beeidea  these  regular  courses,  there  is  a  "Teach- 
ers' Institute"  every  Fsll  term,  oontimiing  about  six  weeks,  in  which  special 
instruction  is  given  to  those  who  propOM  to  teach;  a  "Winter  Vacation 
School,"  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Faculty,  in  optional  studies,  commea- 
dog  at  the  close  of  the  Autumn  term;  and  a  "Conservatory  of  Uusic,"  under  a 
Frof^esor  O^sh  from  the  Conservatory  ot  Uusic  at  LeipEig  in  Saxony.  And  in 
these  thirty  years,  over  IS.OOO  pupihihave  been  instructed  to  some  extent  in  its 
TariouBcoorseB.    [We  shall  return  to  Oberlin.— £1] 
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iroBKAL  SCHOOL. 

Thi  term  Nomwl  School  is  ta  unfortunate  misDomer,  ftnd  its  general 
adoption  baa  led  to  much  confusion  of  ideas.  The  word  "  Normal,"  from 
the  Latin  norma,  a  rule  or  pattern  to  work  hj,  does  not  differ  essentially 
iron  "  Model."  A  Normal  School,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
would  be  a  pattern  school,  an  institution  which  could  be  held  up  for  imi- 
tation, to  be  copied  by  other  schools  of  the  same  grade.  But  this  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  no'  what  we  mean  by  the  thing.  When  we  mean  a 
Bchoo]  to  be  copied  or  imitated,  we  call  it  a  Uodel  School.  Here  the  name 
and  the  thing  agree.  The  name  explains  the  thing.  It  is  very  different 
when  we  speak  of  a  Normal  School  To  the  uniaitiated,  the  term  either 
conreys  no  meaning  at  all ;  or,  if  your  hearer  is  a  roan  of  letters,  it  con- 
veys to  him  an  idea  which  you  have  at  once  to  explain  away.  You 
bare  to  tell  him,  in  effect,  that  a  Normal  School  is  not  a  Normal  School, 
and  then  that  it  is  something  else,  which  the  word  doee  not  in  the  leagt 
deserit>e. 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  a  Normal  School  ?  What  is  the  thing  which 
wo  h«T«  called  by  this  unfortunate  name? 

A  Normal  School  is  a  seminary  for  the  professional  education  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  an  institution  in  which  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers 
learn  bow  to  do  their  work ;  in  which  they  learn,  not  reading,  but  how 
to  teach  reading ;  not  penmanship,  but  how  to  teach  penmanship ;  not  . 
grammar,  but  how  to  teach  grammar ;  not  geography,  but  how  to  teach 
gec^rnphy  ;  not  arithmetic^  but  how  to  teadi  arithmetia  The  idea  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  such  an  institute,  is  that  knowing  a  thing,  and  know- 
ing how  to  teach  that  thing  to  others,  are  distinguishable  and  very  differ- 
ent fiuta.  The  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  may  be  gained  at 
any  school  In  order  to  give  to  the  Teachera'  Seminary  its  full  power, 
and  efficiency,  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  subjects  themselves, 
BB  mere' matters  of  knowledge,  should  be  first  learned  elsewhere,  before 
entering  the  Teachers'  School  This  latter  would  then  have  to  do  only 
with  its  own  special  fnnction,  that  of  showing  its  matriculants  how  to 
use  these  materials  in  the  process  of  teaching.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  made  such  progress  in  popular  education  as  to  be  able  to  separate 
these  two  functions  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable.  Many  of  those  who 
attend  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  come  to  it  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  oom- 
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mon  brancheii  of  knowledge.  They  have  consequently  first  to  atudj  these 
branches  in  the  Normal  School,  u  they  would  study  them  in  any  other 
school.  Tbatig,  they  have  fiist  to  learn  the  TacU  as  matters  of  knowl- 
edge, and  then  to  study  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  these  facts  to 
others.  Instead  of  coming  with  their  brick  and  mortar  ready  prepared, 
that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  trowel  and  the  plumb-line, 
they  have  to  make  their  brick  and  mix  their  mortar  after  they  enter  the 
institution.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  drawback  and  a  misfortune.  But  it 
cannot  be  helped  at  preseni  All  we  can  do  is  to  define  clearly  the  true 
idea  of  the  Teacher's  School,  and  then  to  work  towards  it  as  last  and  as 

A  Normal  School  is  essentially  unlike  any  other  school.  It  baa  been 
■  compared  indeed  to  those  professional  schools  which  are  for  the  study  of 
law,  divinity,  medicine,  mining,  engineering,  and  so  forth.  The  Normal 
School,  it  is  true,  is  like  these  schools  in  one  respect  It  is  established 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  a  particular  profession.  It  is  a  professional 
school  But  those  schools  have  for  their  main  object  the  communication 
of  some  particular  branch  of  science.  They  teach  law,  divinity,  medicine, 
mining,  or  engineering.  They  aim  to  make  lawyers,  divines,  physicians, 
miners,  engineers,  not  teachers  of  these  branches.  The  Professor  in  the 
Law  School  aims,  not  to  make  Professors  of  law,  but  lawyers.  The  med- 
ical Professor  aims,  not  to  make  medical  lecturers,  but  practitioners.  To 
render  these  institutions  analogous  to  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  their  pu- 
pils should  first  study  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  so  forth,  and  then 
sit  at  the  feet  of  their  Gamaliels  to  bo  initiatod  into  the  secrets  of  the 
Professorial  chair,  that  they  may  in  turn  become  Professors  of  those 
branches  to  classes  of  their  own.  Nor  would  such  a  plan,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, be  altogether  without  its  value.  It  surely  needs  no  demonstration 
to  prove,  that  in  the  highest  departments,  no  le.is  than  in  the  lowest, 
something  more  than  knowledge  is  needed  in  order  to  teach.  An  under- 
standing of  how  to  communicate  one's  knowledge,  and  practical  skill  in 
doing  it,  are  as  necessary  in  teaching  theology,  metaphysics,  languages, 
infinitesimal  analysis,  or  chemistry,  as  they  arc  in  teaching  thealphabeL 
If  there  are  bunglers,  who  know  not  how  to  go  to  work  to  teach  a  child 
its  letters,  or  to  Open  its  young  mind  and  heart  to  the  reception  of  truth, 
whose  school-rooms  are  places  where  the  young  mind  and  heart  are 
in  a  state,  either  of  perpetual  torpor,  or  of  perpetual  nightmare,  have 
these  bunglers  no  analogues  in  the  men  of  ponderous  erudition  that 
sometimes  fill  the  Professor's  chair?  Have  we  no  examples,  in  our  high- 
est seminaries  of  learning,  of  men  very  eminent  in  scientific  attafnmenta, 
who  have  not  in  themselves  the  first  elements  of  a  teacher  f  who  impart 
to  their  students  no  quickening  impulse  f  whose  rnst  and  towering  knowl- 
edge may  make  them  perhaps  a  grand  feature  in  their  College,  attrMtiDg 
to  it  all  eyes,  but  whose  intellectual  treasures,  for  all  the  practical  wants 
of  the  students,  are  of  no  more  use,  than  are  the  swathed  and  buried 
n  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  I 
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A  ToBchcr's  Seminary,  if  it  frere.  complete,  would  include  in  its  curri- 
culum of  study  the  entire  cycle  of  human  knowledge,  so  for  as  it  is  taught 
by  schools.  Our  teachers  of  mathematics  ftnd  of  logic,  of  law  anil 
of  medicine,  need  indeed  a  knowledge  of  the  branrhes  which  they 
are  to  teach,  and  for  this  knowledge  they  do  not  need  a  Teachers' 
Seminary.  But  they  need  something  mora  than  this  knowledge.  Be- 
Hides  being  men  of  erudition,  they  need  to  be  teachers,  no  less  than 
the  humhle  members  of  the  profession,  who  have  only  to  teach  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  multiplication  table ;  and  there  is  in  all  teaching,  high  or  low 
Gomething  that  is  common  to  them  all — -an  art  and  a  skill  that  is  different 
from  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  subjects ;  which  is  not  necessarily  learned  ' 
in  learning  the  subjects ;  which  requires  special,  superadded  gifts,  and 
distinct  study  and  training.  There  is,  according  to  my  observation,  ss 
great  alack  of  this  special  skill  in  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  as 
in  the  lower  seminaries.  Were  it  possible  to  tiave  a  Normal  School,  not 
which  should  undertake  to  teach  the  entire  encyclopedia  of  the  scien- 
ces, but  which,  limiting  itself  to  its  one  main  function  of  developing  the 
art  and  mystery  of  communicating  knowledge,  should  turn  out  College 
Professors,  and  even  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medical  Professors, — men  who 
are  rcAlly  skillful  teachers, — it  would  work  a  change  in  those  venera- 
able  institutions  as  marked  and  decisive  as  that  which  it  is  now  effect- 
ing in  the  common  schools.  Of  course,  no  such  scheme  is  possible ; 
certainly,  none  such  ia  contemplated.  But  I  am  very  sure  I  shall  not 
be  considered  calumnious,  when  I  express  the  conviction,  that  there  are 
learned  and  eminent  occupants  of  Professors'  chairs,  who  might  find  great 
benefit  in  an  occasional  visit  to  a  good  Normal  School,  or  even  to  the  class- 
room of  a  teacher  trained  in  a  Normal  School.  I  certainly  have  seen, 
in  the  very  lowest  department  of  the  common  school,  a  style  of  teaching, 
which,  for  a  wise  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  its  object,  and  for  its 
quickening  power  upon  the  intellect  and  conscience,  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  very  best  teaching  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  College  or  Uni- 

I  coma  back,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  t  set  out,  munely,  that 
a  Normal  School,  or  Teachers'  Seminary,  differs  essentially  from  every 
other  kind  of  schooL  It  aims  to  give  the  knowledge  and  skill  tiiat  are 
needed  alike  in  all  schools.  To  make  the  point  a  little  plainer,  let  me  re- 
slate,  with  what  clearness  I  can,  some  of  the  elementary  truths  and  facts 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  subject.  Though  to  many  of  my 
readers  it  may  be  going  over  a  beaten  track,  it  may  not  be  so  to  all ;  and 
w«  all  do  well,  even  in  regard  to  known  and  admitted  truths,  to  bring 
them  occasionally  afresh  to  the  mind. 

Ab  it  has  been  already  said,  a  man  may  know  a  thing  perfectly,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  teach  it  Of  course,  a  man  cuinot  teach  what  he  does 
not  know.  Ue  must  first  have  the  knowledge.  But  the  mere  possession 
of  knowledge  does  not  make  one  a  teacher,  any  more  than  the  possesion 
of  powder  and  shot  makes  him  a  marksman,  or  the  possession  of  a  rod 
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and  line  mftkes  bim  an  angler.  The  most  learned  men  are  often  unfor- 
tunatel;^  the  veiy  men  who  have  the  least  capacit;  for  communicating 
what  they  know.  Nor  is  this  incapacity  confined  to  those  Termed  in  book 
knowledge.  It  is  common  to  every  class  of  men,  and  to  every  kind  or 
knowledge.  Let  me  give  an  example.  The  fact  about  to  be  stated,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  eminent  commercial  standing  in 
I^iladelphia,  now  the  President  of  ono  of  its  leading  banks.  The  fact 
occurred  in  his  own  personal  experience.  He'was,  at  the  time  of  its  oc- 
currence, largely  engaged  in  the  cloth  trade.  His  faculties  of  mind  and 
body,  and  particularly  his  sense  of  touch,  had  been  so  trained  in  this 
business,  that  in  going  rapidly  over  an  invoice  of  cloth,  as  his  eye  and 
hand  passed  in  quick  Huccession  from  piece  to  piece,  in  the  most  miscella- 
neous asBortnient,  he  could  tell  instantly  the  value  of  each,  with  a  degree 
of  precision,  and  a  certainty  of  knowledge,  hardly  credible.  A  single 
glance  of  the  eye,  a  single  touch,  transient  as  thought,  gave  the  result. 
His  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  short,  was  perfect,  and  it  was  rap- 
idly winning  him  a  fortune.  Yet  when  undertaking  to  explain  to  a 
younger  and  less  experienced  member  of  the  craft  whom  he  wished  to 
■  be&iend,  by  what  process  he  arrived  at  his  judgment,  in  other  words,  to 
leach  what  he  knew,  he  found  himself  utterly  at  a  loss.     His  thoughts 

had  never  run  in  that  direction.     "  Oh  I "  said  he,  "  you  have  only to 

look  at  the  cloth,  and — and — to  run  your  fingers  over  it, — thus.  You 
will  perceive  at  once  the  difiercnce  between  one  piece  and  another."  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  another  man's  sensations  and 
perceptions  might  in  the  same  ci re u Distances  be  quite  difierent  from  his, 
and  in  order  to  communicate  bis  knowledge  to  one  uninitiated,  he  must 
pause  to  analyse  it ;  he  must  separate,  classify,  and  name  those  several 
qualities  of  the  cloth  of  which  his  senses  took  cognizance;  bo  must  then 
ascertain  how  flu-  his  interrogator  perceived  by  his  senses  the  same  quali- 
ties which  he  himself  did,  and  thus  gradually  get  on  common  ground  with 

Let  the  receiving-teller  of  a  bank  be  called  upon  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  he  knows  at  a  glance  a  counterfeit  bill  from  a  genuine  one,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  succeed  no  better  than  the  cloth  merchant 
did.  Knowing  and  communicating  what  wo  know,  doing  and  explaining 
what  we  do,  are  distinct,  separable,  and  usually  very  difierent  processes. 

Similar  illustrations  might  he  drawn  from  artists,  and  ftom  men  of  orig- 
inal genius  in  almost  every  profession,  who  cui  seldom  (pve  any  intelligible 
account  of  how  they  achieve  their  results.  The  mental  habits  best  suited 
for  achievement  are  rarely  those  best  suited  for  teaching.  Marlborough, 
so  celebrated  for  his  military  combinations,  could  never  give  any  intelli- 
gible account  of  his  plans.  Ho  had  arrived  at  bis  conclusions  with  to- 
erring  certainty,  but  he  was  so  little  accustomed  to  observing  bis  own 
mental  processes,  that  he  utterly  failed  in  attempting  to  make  them  plain 
to  others.  He  Raw  the  points  himself  with  perfect  clearness,  but  he  had 
no  power  to  make  others  see  them.     To  all  objecUona  to  his  plana,  he 
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(.•ould  onlj  snj,  "Sill;,  sill;,  th*Fa  gIU;."  It  was  much  the  same  with 
tXiver  CromwclL  It  U  bo  with  moat  men  who  are  distinguished  for  mo- 
tion and  achievement  Patnck  Henr;  would  doubtless  Iiave  made  but  a 
third-rate  teaeber  of  elocution,  and  old  Homer  but  an  indifiercDt  lecturer 
on  the  art  of  poetry. 

To  acquire  knowledge  ourscWeB,  then,  and  to  put  others  in  possession 
of  what  we  have  acquired,  are  not  only  distinct  intellectual  processes,  but 
they  are  quite  unlike.  Id  the  farmer  case,  the  &cultiea  merel;  go  out 
towards  the  objects  to  be  known,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cloth  merchant 
passing  bis  eje  and  flnger  orer  the  bales  of  cloth.  But  in  the  case  of  one 
attempting  to  teach,  several  additional  processes  are  needed,  besides  that 
of  collecting  knowledge,  lie  must  turn  his  thoughts  inward,  so  as  to 
arrange  and  classify  properly  the  contents  of  his  intellectual  storehouse. 
He  must  then  examine  his  own  mind,  his  intellectual  machinery,  so  as  to 
understand  precisely  how  the  knowledge  came  in  upon  himself.  He 
must  lastly  study  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  so  as  to  know  through  what 
channete  the  knowledge  will  best  reach  them.  The  teacher  may  not  al- 
ways be  aware  that  ho  does  all  these  thingn,  that  is,  he  may  not  always 
have  a  theory  of  bis  own  arL  But  the  art  itself  he  must  have.  He  must 
flrstget  the  knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  taught;  he  must  secondly 
Study  his  knowledge;  he  must  thirdly  study  himself;  he  must  lastly 
Riudy  bis  pupiL  He  is  a  teacher  at  all  only  so  fiu-  as  he  does  at  least  these 
four  things. 

Id  a  Normal  School,  as  before  said,  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  pre- 
supposed. The  object  of  the  Normal  School  is,  not  so  much  to  make 
arithmeticians  and  grammarians,  for  instance,  as  to  make  teachers  of 
arithmetic  and  grammar.  This  teaching  faculty  is  a  thing  by  itself;  and 
quite  apart  from  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  It  underlies  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  every  trade  and  profession.  The  theologian, 
the  mathematician,  the  linguist,  the  teamed  professor,  no  less  than  the 
teacher  of  the  primary  school,  or  of  the  Sabbath-school,  all  need  this 
supplemental  knowledge  and  skill,  in  which  consisU  the  very  essence 
of  teaching  This  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  is  not  acquired  by  merely 
etudfing  the  subject  to  be  taught  It  in  a  study  by  itselC  A  man  may 
read  familiarly  the  Mee/utnigve  CeUttt,  and  yet  not  know  how  to  teach 
the  multiplication  table.  He  may  read  Arabic  or  Sanskrit,  and  not  know 
how  to  teach  a  child  the  alphabet  of  his  mother  tongue.  The  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  may  dip  deep  into  biblical  lore,  ho  may  ransack  the  cora- 
mentarica,  and  may  become,  as  many  Sabbath-school  teachers  are,  truly 
learned  in  Bible  knowlec^  and  yet  be  utterly  incompetent  to  teach  a 
class  of  children.  He  can  no  more  hit  the  wandering  attention,  or  make 
a  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  his  youthful  auditory,  than  the  mere  un- 
skilled possessor  of  a  fowling-piece  can  hit  a  bird  upon  the  wing. 

THI  AKT  OP  TUCBIHa. 

The  art  of  teaching  is  the  one  indlspenable  qualification  of  the  tcachar. 
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Without  this,  whatever  else  he  inaj  bo,  be  is  no  teacher.  How  may  this 
art  be  acquired?  In  the  first  placo,  many  persons  pick  it  up,  just  as  they 
pick  up  many  other  arte  and  trades, — in  a  hap-hazard  sort  of  way.  They 
have  some  natural  aptitude  for  it,  and  they  grope  their  way  along,  by  guess 
and  by  instinct,  and  through  many  failures,  until  they  become  good  teach- 
ers, they  hardly  luiow  bow.  To  rescue  the  art  from  this  uncerUinty  and 
chance,  is  the  object  of  the  Normal  School  In  such  a  schoal,  the  main 
object  of  the  pupil  is  to  learn  how  to  make  others  know  what  he  him- 
self knows.  The  whole  current  of  his  tbonghte  and  studies  is  turned 
into  this  channel.  Studying  how  to  teach,  witl^an  experimental  class  to 
practice  on,  forms  the  conwtant  topic  of  his  meditations.  It  is  surprising 
how  rapidly,  under  such  conditions,  tliu  faculty  of  teaching  is  developed ; 
how  fertile  tlie  mind  becomes  in  demising  practical  expedients,  when  once 
the  attention  Is  roused  and  fixed  upon  the  precise  object  to  be  attained, 
and  the  idea  of  what  teaching  really  is,  lairly  has  possession  of  the  mind. 
In  furtherance  of  this  end,  every  well-ordered  Normal  School  has,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  ae  part  of  its  organization,  a  Model  School,  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  school  of  observation,  and  a  school  of  practice. 
Thus,  after  theso  pupil-teachers  are  once  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
branches  to  be  taught,  and  after  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  teaching,  as  a  science,  it  is  surprising  how  soon,  with  even  a 
little  of  this  practice -teaching,  they  acquire  the  art  If  the  faculty  of 
teaching  is  in  them  at  all,  a  few  experimental  lessons,  under  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  teacher,  will  develope  it  The  tact  of  possessing  within  one's 
self  the  teaching  gift,  sometimes  breaks  upon  the  possessor  himself  with 
all  the  force  of  a  surprising  and  most  delightful  discovery.  The  good 
teacher  does  not  indeed  stop  here.  Ue  goes  on  to  improve  in  his  art  as 
long  as  he  lives.  But  his  greatest  single  achievement  is  when  he  takes  the 
tirst  step, — when  be  first  learns  to  teach  at  alL  The  pupil  of  a  Normal 
School  gains  there  a  start,  an  impulse,  which  carries  him  forward  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Thus  a  very  little  judicious  experimental  training  redeemiS 
hundreds  of  candidates  from  utter  and  pitiful  incompetency,  and  converts 
for  them  an  awkward  and  painful  drudgery  into  keen,  hopeful,  and  pro- 
duclive  labor. 

TKiCHlNO. 

But  what  is  teaching  ?  Unless  our  ideas  on  this  point  are  clear  and 
well  defined,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  satisfkctory  results.  Teaching, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  simply  telling.  A  class  may  be  told  ■ 
thing  twenty  times  over,  and  yet  not  know  it.  Talking  to  a  class  is  not 
necesBarily  leaching.  We  have  known  m«ny  teachers,  who  were  brimfiil 
of  information,  and  were  good  talkers,  and  who  discoursed  to  their  classes 
with  ready  utterance  a  large  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  instruction,  yet 
an  examination  of  their  classes  showed  little  advancement  in  knowledge. 

There  are  several  time-honored  metaphors  on  this  subject,  which  need 
to  be  received  with  some  grains  of  allowance,  if  we  would  get  an  exact 
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ide»  of  what  teaching  is.  Chiselling  the  rode  marble  into  the  lini^he<l 
Btatue,  giving  the  impression  of  the  Beat  upon  the  solt  wax,  pouring  wa- 
ter into  an  empty  vessel, — all  those  comparisons  lack  one  cascntiol  ele- 
ment of  likenesa.  The  mind  is  indeed,  in  one  ttense,  empty,  and  needs 
to  be  fiUed.  It  is  yielding,  and  needs  to  be  impressed.  It  is  rude,  and 
neods  polishing.  But  it  is  not,  like  the  marble,  the  wai,  or  the  Tessel,  a 
passive  recipient  of  external  influences.  It  is  iteelf  a  living  power.  It  is 
acted  upon  only  by  stirring  up  its  own  activities.  The  operative  upon  mind, 
onlike  the  operative  upon  matter,  must  have  the  active,  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  that  upon  nhich  he  works.  The  teacher  is  doing  his  work,  only  so 
far  as  he  gets  work  from  the  scholar.  The  very  essence  and  root  of  the 
work  are  in  the  scholar,  not  in  the  teacher.  No  one,  in  fkct,  in  an  impoi^ 
tant  sense,  is  taught  at  all,  except  Bo  fiir  u  he  is  Eelf-taught,  The  teacher 
may  be  useful,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  causing  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar.  But  the  one,  indisputable,  vital  thing,  in  all  learning,  is  in  the 
scholar  himself  The  old  Romans,  in  their  word  education,  {tdueere,  to 
draw  cut)  seem  to  have  come  nearer  to  the  true  idea  than  any  other  i>eople 
hare  don&  The  teacher  is  to  draw  out  the  resources  of  the  pupiL  Yet 
even  this  word  comes  short  of  the  exact  truth.  The  teacher  must  put  in, 
an  well  as  draw  out.  No  process  of  mere  pumping  will  drawout  of  a  child's 
mind  knowledge  which  is  not  there.  All  the  power  of  the  Socratic  meth- 
od, could  it  be  applied  by  Socrates  himself,  would  be  unavailing  to  draw 
from  a  child's  mind,  by  mere  questioning,  a  knowledge,  for  instance,  of 
chemical  afSnitj-,  of  the  solar  system,  of  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

What  then  is  teaching  f  Teaching  is  causing  any  one  to  know.  Now 
no  one  can  be  made  to  know  a  thing,  but  by  the  act  of  his  own  powers. 
His  own  senses,  his  own  memory,  his  own  powers  of  reasoa,  perception, 
and  judgment  must  be  exercised.  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring 
about  this  exercise  of  the  pupil's  faculties.  The  means  to  do  this  are  in- 
finite iu  variety.  They  should  be  varied  according  to  the  wants  and  the 
character  of  the  individual  to  be  tau^t  One  needs  to  be  told  a  thing; 
he  learns  most  readily  by  the  ear.  Another  needs  to  use  his  eyes ;  he 
must  see  a  thing,  either  in  the  book,  or  in  nature.  But  neither  eye  nor 
ear,  nor  any  other  sense  or  faculty  wilt  avail  to  the  acquisilioi^f  knowl- 
edge, unless  the  power  of  atteotioD  is  cultivated.  Attention,  then,  is  the 
first  act  or  power  of  the  mind  that  must  be  roused.  It  is  thb  ver;  founda- 
tion of  all  progress  in  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  awakenmg  it  consti- 
tute the  first  step  in  the  educational  art 

When  by  any  means,  facts,  positive  knowledge,  ire  once  in  possession 
of  the  mind,  something  must  next  be  done  to  prevent  their  slipping  away. 
You  may  tell  a  class  the  history  of  a  certain  event,  or  you  may  give  them 
a  description  of  a  certain  place,  or  person,  or  you  may  let  them  read  it, 
and  you  may  secure  such  a  degree  of  attention,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
reading  or  the  description,  they  shall  have  a  fair,  intelligible  comprehen- 
sion of  what  has  been  described  or  read.    The  facts  are  for  the  time 
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actually  in  the  poasegaion  of  the  mind.  Now,  if  the  mind  was,  aoeording 
to  the  old  notion,  merelj  a  Tessel  to  bo  fllleil,  tb«  process  would  be  com- 
plete. But  mind  ia  not  an  eniptj  veeaeL  It  is  a  living  essence,  with 
powers  and  proceiiBes  of  its  own.  And  exp^ence  shows  as,  that  in  the 
case  of  B  clasB  of  undisciplined  pupils,  hete,  eren  when  birlj  placed  in 
the  possouiion  of  the  mind,  ofWo  Temain  there  about  as  long  as  the  shad- 
ow of  a  passing  cloud  remains  upon  the  landscape,  and  make  about  as 
much  impreiitiion. 

The  teikclier  must  Boek  not  only  to'get  knowledge  into  the  mind,  but 
to  tix  it  there.  In  other  words,  t^e  power  of  the  memory  must  be 
Ktrengthened.  Teadiing,  then,  most  truly,  and  in  every  stage  i^  it,  is  a 
strictly  couperatiTe  process.  You  cannot  cause  any  one  to  know,  by 
merely  pouring  out  stores  of  knowledge  in  his  hearing,  any  more  than  you 
cam  make  hia  body  grow  by  spreading  the  contents  of  your  market-basket 
at  bis  fecL  You  must  rouse  his  power  of  attention,  that  ho  may  lay  bold 
of;  and  receive,  and  make  bis  own,  the  knowledge  you  offer  him.  You 
must  awaken  and  strengthen  the  power  of  memory  wiUiin  him,  that  he 
may  retain  what  be  receives,  and  thus  grow  in  knowledge,  as  the  body 
by  a  like  piocess  grows  in  strength  and  muscle.  In  other  words,  learn- 
ing, BO  far  as  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  concerned,  is  a  growth ;  and 
teaching,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  is  doing  whatever  is  necessary 
to  cause  that  growth. 

Let  us  proceed  a  step  farther  in  this  matter.  One  of  the  ancients  ob- 
serves that  a  lamp  loses  none  of  its  own  light  by  allowing  another  lamp 
to  be  lit  trout  it  He  uses  the  illustra^on  to  enforce  the  duty  of  liberal- 
ity in  imparting  our  knowledge  to  others.  Knowledge  he  says,  unlike 
other  trcasurui,  is  not  diminished  by  giving. 

The  illustration  fails  to  express  the  wliole  truth.  This  imparting  of 
knowledge  to  others,  not  only  does  not  impoverish  the  donor,  but  it  actu- 
ally increases  bis  riches.  BoMndo  diMimia,  By  teaching  we  learn.  A 
man  grows  in  knowledge  by  the  very  act  of  communicating  it  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Id  order  to  communicate  to  the  mind  of  an- 
other a  thought  which  is  in  our  own  mind,  we  must  give  to  the  thought  defl- 
nite  shape  and  form.  We  must  handle  it  and  pack  it  up  for  safe  convey- 
ance. TbuR  the  mere  act  of  giving  a  thought  expression  in  words,  fixes 
it  more  deeply  in  our  own  umds:  Not  only  so,  we  can,  in  fact,  very 
rarely  be  said  to  be  in  full  possesuon  of  a  thought  ourselves,  until  by 
the  tongue  or  the  pen  we  have  communicated  it  to  somebody  else.  The 
Tiapression  of  it,  in  some  form,  seems  necessary  to  ^ive  it,  even  in  our 
own  minds,  a  de6nits  shape  and  a  lasting  impression.  A  man  who  de- 
votes himself  to  solitary  reading  and  study,  but  never  tries  in  any  vray  to 
communicate  his  acquisitions  to  the  world,  or  enforce  his  opinions  upon 
others,  rarely  becomes  a  learned  man.  A  great  many  confused,  dreamy 
ideas,  no  doubt,  float  through  the  brain  of  such  a  man.  But  ho  has  little 
exact  and  reliable  knowledge.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  sort  of  indolent, 
listless  absorption  of  intellectual  food,  that  tends  to  idiocy.    I  knew  a 
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pereon  oncb,  a  geotlemftn  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  having  no  Uste  for 
social  interoourae,  aad  no  material  wants  to  be  supplied,  which  might 
have  required  the  actiTS  exercise  of  his  powers,  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  solitaiy  reading,  as  a  sort  of  luxurious  self-indulgence.  He  abut  him- 
self up  in  his  room,  all  d«j  long,  daj  afler  day,  devouring  one  book  after 
another,  until  he  became  almost  idiotic  by  the  process,  and  be  finally  died 
of  Bofteoingof  the  brain.  Had  he  been  compelled  to  use  bis  menbd  ac- 
quisitions in  earning  his  breftd,  or  had  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  him 
to  iKc  them  in  the  instructiea  of  the  poor  and  the  iguotmnt,  he  might 
have  become  not  only  a  useful,  bat  a  learned  man. 

We  see  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  and  one  reason  why  persons  so  engaged  usually  love  their 
work,  is  the  benefit  which  they  find  in  it  for  themselves,  t  speak  here, 
not  of  the  spiritual,  but  of  the  intellectual  benefit  By  the  process  of 
teaching  others,  they  are  all  the  while  learning.  This  advantage  in  their 
case  ia  all  (he  greater,  because  it  advances  them  in  a  kind  of  knowledge 
in  which,  more  than  in  any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  men  are  wont  to 
become  passive  and  stationary.  In  ordinary  worldly  knowledge,  our 
necessities  make  us  active.  The  intercourse  of  business  and  of  pJeosure 
even,  makes  men  keen.  On  these  subjects  we  are  all  the  while  bandying 
thou^ts  to  and  Gro,  we  are  accustomed  to  give  as  well  as  take,  and  so  we 
keep  our  intellectual  armor  bright,  and  our  thoughts  well  defined.  But 
in  regard  to  growth  in  scriptural  knowledge,  tw  have  a  tendency  to  be 
mere  passive  redpients,  like  the  young  man  just  referred  to.  Sabbath 
alter  Sabbath  we  hear  good,  instructive,  orthodox  discourscB,  but  there  is 
no  active  putting  forth  of  our  ovm  powers  in  giving  out  what  we  thus 
take  in,  and  so  we  never  make  it  effectually  our  own.  The  absorbing 
prooMS  goes  on,  and  yet  we  make  no  growth.  The  quiescent  audience  is 
t,  sort  of  exhausted  receiver,  into  which  the  stream  from  the  pulpit  is  pe- 
rennially playing,  but  never  making  it  fulL  Let  a  man  go  back  and  ask 
himself,  what  actual  scriptural  knowledge  have  I  gained  by  the  sermons 
of  the  last  six  montbsl  What  in  fact  do  I  retain  in  my  mind,  at  this  mo- 
ment, of  the  sermons  I  heard  only  last  Sabbath  f  So  far  as  the  hearing 
of  sermons  is  concerned,  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  may  perhaps  be  no 
better  off  than  other  hearers.  But  in  regani  to  general  growth  in  Biblical 
knowledge,  he  advances  mora  rapidly  than  his  fellow  worshippers,  be- 
cause the  exigencies  of  his  class  compel  him  to  a  stete  of  mind  the  very 
opposite  of  this  psssive  recipiency.  He  b  obliged  to  be  all  the  while,  not 
only  learning,  but  putting  his  acquisitions  into  definite  shape  for  use, 
and  the  very  act  of  using  these  acquisitions  in  teaching  a  dww,  fixes  them 
in  hb  own  mind,  and  makes  them  more  surely  his  own. 

I  have  used  this  instance  of  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  because  it 
enforces  an  importaat  bint  already  given,  as  to  the  mode  of  teschmg. 
Some  teachers,  especially  in  Sabbath-schools,  seem  to  be  ambitious  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  talking.  The  measure  of  their  sueoess,  In  their  own  eyes, 
is  their  ability  to  keep  up  a  continued  stream  of  talk  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  hour.    This  is  of  course  better  than  the  embanas^g  sUenoe 
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sometimes  seen,  where  neither  teacher  nor  Ecbolar  has  uiything  to  ea;. 
But  at  the  best,  it  is  onl;;  pouring  into  the  exhausted  receiver  enacted 
over  again.  We  can  never  be  reminded  too  often,  that  there  Ib  no  teach- 
ing except  BO  Tar  as  there  is  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 
The  mind  receiving  must  reproduce  and  give  back  what  it  gets.  This  is 
the  indiBpensable  condition  of  making  an;  knowledge  really  our  own. 
The  very  best  teaching  t  have  ever  seen,  has  been  where  the  teacher 
Btid  comparotivel;  little.  The  teacher  was  of  course  hrimfiill  of  the  sul^ 
Ject  He  could  give  the  needed  information  at  exactly  the  right  point, 
and  in  the  right  quantity.  But  for  every  word  given  by  the  teacher 
there  were  many  words  of  answering  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the 
schotara.     Youthful  minds  under  such  tutelage  grow  apace. 

It  is  indeed  a  high  and  difBcuIt  achievement  in  the  educational  art,  to 
get  young  persons  thus  to  bring  forth  their  thoughts  freely  for  examim- 
tion  and  correction.  A  pleasant  countenance  and  a  gentle  manner,  invit- 
ing and  inspiring  confidence,  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  But, 
whatever  the  means  for  accomplishing  this  end,  the  end  itself  is  indis- 
pensable. The  scholar's  tongue  must  be  unloosed,  as  well  as  the  leachei's. 
The  scholar's  thoughts  must  be  broached  as  well  as  the  teacher's.  Indeed, 
the  statement  needs  very  little  qualification  or  abatement,  that  a  scholar 
has  learned  nothing  from  us  except  what  he  has  expressed  to  us  again  in 
'  words.  The  teacher  who  is  accustomed  to  harangue  his  scholars  with  a 
continuous  stream  of  words,  no  matter  how  full  of  weighty  meaning  his 
words  mny  he,  is  yet  deceiving  himself,  if  he  thinks  that  his  scholarB  are 
materially  benefited  by  his  intellectual  activity,  unless  it  ts  so  guided  as 
to  awaken  and  exercise  theirs.  If,  after  a  suitable  period,  he  will  honestly 
examine  his  scholars  on  the  subjects,  on  which  he  has  himself  been  so 
productive,  he  will  find  (hat  he  has  been  only  pouring  water  into  a  seive. 
Teaching  can  never  be  this  one-sided  process.  Of  all  the  things  we  at- 
tempt, it  is  the  one  most  essentially  and  necessarily  a  cooperative  process. 
There  must  be  the  joint  action  of  the  teacher's  mind  and  the  scholar's 
mind.  A  teacher  teaches  at  all,  only  so  far  as  he  causes  this  c(Htctiv« 
energy  of  the  pupil's  mind. 

TEB  AS,T  or  QnsnoNina. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  the  measure  of  a  teacher's  success,  is 
not  what  he  himself  does,  but  what  he  gets  his  scholars  to  do.  In  noth. 
ing  is  this  more  noticeable,  than  in  the  different  modes  of  putting  a  ques- 
tion to  a  scholar.  One  teacher  will  put  a  question  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  6nd  out  exactly  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  subject  the  child  knows, 
and  thereby  encourage  careful  prepamtion ;  to  give  the  pupil  an  open 
door,  if  he  really  knows  the  subject,  to  express  his  knowledge  in  a  wmy 
that  will  be  a  satisfoction  and  a  pleasure  to  him ;  to  improve  his  power 
of  expression,  to  cultivate  his  memory,  to  increase  his  knowledge,  and  to 
make  it  more  thorough  and  definite.  Another  teadter  will  put  bis  ques- 
tions BO  as  to  secure  none  of  these  ends,  but  on  the  contrary  so  as  to 
induce  a  most  lamentable  degree  of  carelessness  and  inaccuracj.    Let  mo 
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illustrate  this  point,  taking  an  example  for  groater  convenicncB  from  a 
Bcriptural  eubjecL  Suppose  it  be  a  lessoa  upon  Cbrist's  tempuUon,  aa 
recorded  in  t^e  4tli  chapter  of  Matthew.  The  dialogue  between  teacher 
and  scholar  maj  be  supposed  to  proceed  somewhat  in  this  wise : 

3WA<r.  Who  «ts  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wildemese  to  be  tempted 
of  the  derilT 

Pvpii.    Jesm. 

T.  Tea.  Now  when  Jama  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was 
alUrirard  a what  f    How  did  he  feel  after  that  F 

P.     Hungry. 

T.  Tei,  that  la  right.  He  waa  afterward  "ahnngered."  Now  then? — the 
next  scholar.  Who  then  eaine  to  Jesua  and  s^d,  if  thou  be  tha  Son  of  God, 
command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread?  • 

fcholsr  hcBiUlca.) 
Thet f 

P.      Th«  tKinntM-. 

la  the  tempter.  Who  do  70a  think  was  ineaot 
_^    __       ,  ,tT— the  devil? 

P.     Tea. 

T.  When  a  man  has  felted,  that  ia,  haa  eaten  nothing,  for  fbrty  days  and 
forty  nights,  and  feeU  very  hungry,  would  the  euggestion  of  an  easy  mode  of 
getting  food  be  likely  to  be  a  strong  templation  to  him,  or  would  it  not? 

P.     It  would. 

T.    Yes,  you  are  right  again.     It  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  him. 

I  need  not  pursue  this  dialogue  further.  The  reader  will  see  at  once 
how  there  maj  thus  be  the  appearance  of  quite  a  brisk  and  fiuent  recita- 
tioa,  to  which  however  the  pupil  contributes  abaolutelj  nothing.  It 
requires  nothing  of  him  in  the  way  of  preparation,  and  only  the  most 
indolent  and  pn^tless  use  of  his  litculties  while  reciting.  He  could 
hardlj  answer  amiss,  unless  he  were  an  idiot,  and  jot  he  has  the  appear- 
ance, and  he  is  often  flattered  into  the  belief  of  having  given  some 
aridence  of  knowledge  and  profidency. 

The  opposite  esireme  from  the  method  just  exhibited,  is  that  known  as 
the  topical  method.  It  is  the  method  pursued  in  the  higher  classes  of 
schools,  and  among  more  advanced  students.  In  the  topical  method,  the 
teacher  propounds  a  topic  or  subject,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
but  more  cotumonlj  only  by  a  title,  a  mere  word  or  two,  and  then  calls 
upon  tiie  pupil  to  fpvi^  in  his  own  words,  a  liill  and  connected  narration 
or  explanation  of  the  subject,  such  as  the  teacher  himself  would  give,  if 
called  upon  to  narrate  or  explain  it  The  subject  already  suggested,  if 
propounded  topically,  would  be  somewhat  in  this  vrise : 

The  first  temptation  of  Jesus. 

Or,  more  fully :  Narrate  the  circumetances  of  the  first  temptation  of 
JcfiUB,  and  show  wherein  bis  virtue  waa  particulaily  tried  in  that  trans- 

The  leacher,  having  propounded  th,e  subject  clearly  to  tiie  class,  then 
waits  patiently,  muntaining  i^lenee  himself^  and  req-jiring  the  members 
of  the  class  to  be  silent  and  attentive,  until  the  pupil  interrogated  is  quite 
through,  not  hurrying  him,  not  interrupting  him,  even  with  miscalled 
helps  and  hints,  but  leaving  him  to  the  free  and  independent  action  of  his 
own  faculties,  in  ^ving  as  full,  connected,  and  complete  ui  account  of  the 
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matter  ts  he  can.  Wlien  the  pupil  is  quite  throogh,  the  teacher  then,  but 
not  before,  makea  anj  correctionB  or  additional  Btatementa  that  may  eeem 
to  be  needed.  In  such  an  exercise  as  this,  the  pupil  finds  the  absolute 
necessity  of  fbll  and  ample  prqiaration ;  i^  has  a  powerful  and  healthy 
BlimuluB  thus  to  prepare,  in  the  intoUectual  satisfaction  which  one  always 
feels  in  the  successful  discbarge  of  any  difficult  task ;  and  he  acquires  a 
habit  of  giving  ccHnplete  and  accurate  expression  to  his  knowledge,  by 
means  of  entire  sentences,  and  without  the  help  of  "catch  words,"  or 
leading-strings  of  any  kind. 

Some  dasses,  of  course,  are  not  aufSclcntiy  advanced  to  carry  out  fully 
the  method  Mre  explained.  But  there  are  ma^y  intermediate  methods, 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  and  suited  to  children  in  every  stage  of 
advancement.  Only  let  it  be  understood,  whatever  the  stage,  that  the 
object  of  the  recitation  is,  not  to  show  what  the  teacher  can  say  or  do, 
but  to  secure  the  right  thing  being  said  and  done  by  the  pupil. 

To  recur  once  more  to  the  same  subject,  the  temptation  <^  Christ    For 
a  very  juvenile  class,  the  questioning  might  proceed  on  this  wise : 
T.     Wbere  was  JeHui  led  ader  bis  bapliomf 
P.     He  was  led  into  the  wilderaeas. 
T.     Bj  whom  WBB  he  led  there? 
P.     He  was  led  by  Ihe  Spirit. 

T.     For  what  purpose  wu  he  led  into  the  wildernen  t 
P.     He  HBs  led  into  the  wildemesn  to  be  tempted. 
T.    By  whom  was  be  to  be  tempted? 
P.     He  voB  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil. 

T.  What' bodily  want  was  made  the  means  of  his  first  temptation* 
If  the  claw  is  quite  young,  and  this  queetion  seems  too  diffieult.  the  t«acher, 
iDBtead  of  asking  it,  or  after  naking  it  and  not  getting  a  sa^faclory  answer, 
niiglit  sny  to  his  class,  that  Joeus  was  first  tempted  through  the  sense  or  hua- 
ger.  He  was  icry  hungry,  and  the  devil  EdggeHled  to  him  an  improper  means 
of  relievine  himaclf  Croia  the  iDcoDvenience.  He  might  iben  go  on  with  some 
such  quesnoiiii  as  theae: 

T.  Wliat  circumstance  is  mentioned  as  sbowing  bow  very  hnngrj  he  must 
have  been  f 

i*.     He  had  faated  forty  days  and  forty  nighta. 

T.  llcntian  any  way  in  which  j/ou  might  ba  tempted  to  uo,  if  yon  were  suf- 
fering from  hunger  f 

The  foregoing  questions,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  very  simple,  being 
suited  to  scholars  just  advanced  beyond  Ihe  infimt  class.  Yet  no  one  of 
the  questions,  in  its  form  or  terms,  necessarily  suggests  the  answer.  No 
one  of  them  can  be  answered  by  a  mere  "yes"  or  "no."  No  scholar, 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  with  his  book  closed,  can  guess  at  the 
answer  from  the  way  in  which  the  question  is  put  Not  a  question  baa 
been  given,  simple  as  they  all  are,  which  does  not  require  at  leost  some 
preparation,  and  which  does  not,  to  some  extent,  give  exercise  to  the  pu- 
piFa  memory,  his  judgment,  and  his  capacity  for  expression. 

.If  the  cluts  is  more  advanced,  the  questions  may  be  varied,  so  as  to 
task  and  exercise  iheae  faculties  more  seriously.  For  instance,  the  teacher 
of  a  class  somewhat  older  might  be  imagined  to  begin  the  exercise  thus : 
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n  bpRina. 

Tbe  iMcher  then  requires  ti\  the  class  to  search  In  sileDce,  Kod  esch  one  to 
get  read;  to  uiswer,  but  lets  no  nnever  be  giTen  nntil  all  *re  prepared.  When 
mil  have  slgaiBed  their  readiness,  some  one  is  designated  to  give  the  ODSwer. 

The  books  beina  closed,  the  queBtioning  bepns : 

T.  Name  the  different  places  into  which  Jesus  was  taken  to  be  tempted,  and 
the  Tsraa  in  which  each  place  is  named. 

P.  It  iH  said  in  the  Ist  <erse  that  Jesqs  was  led  up  into  the  wilderness;  in 
the  Eth  verse  ^at  he  was  taken  up  into  the  holj  city,  and  set  on  a  pinnacle  of 
the  temple;  and  in  the  Sth  verse,  that  be  was  taken  up  into  an  exceedingly 
high  mountain. 

T.  What  was  the  condition  of  Jesus,  when  the  devil  proposed  his  first 
temptation  ? 

P.     He  bad  been  baUng  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  he  was  very  hungry. 

I  need  not  multiply  these  illuBtrations.  I  have  not  made  the  men- 
tirelj  in  vain,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  prodticing  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  conviction  of  these  two  things ;  first,  that  it  ia  a  most  impor- 
tant and  difDcult  part  of  the  teacher's  art,  to  know  hov  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  tiiat  the  tme  measure  of  the  teacher's  abilitj  is,  not 
8o  much  what  he  himself  is  ahle  to  say  to  tfae  scholars,  as  the  fulnees,  the 
accuracy  and  the  completeness  of  the  answers  which  he  gets  from  them. 

TKACHING  AND  TRUNnQ. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  that  there  ma;  be  no  possible 
misunderstanding  on  these  elementary  points,  it  seems  proper  that  I 
should  here  explain  briefly  the  difference  between  teaching  and  training, 
two  processes  which  practically  run  into  each  other  a  good  deal,  but  which 
nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  Traioing  implies  more  or  less 
of  pimctical  application  of  what  one  hau  been  taught.  One  may  be  taught, 
for  instance,  the  exact  forms  of  thu  letters  used  in  writing,  so  as  to  know  at 
once  by  the  eye  whether  the  letters  are  formed  correctly  or  not  But  only 
training  and  practice  will  make  him  b  penman.  Training  refers  more  to 
the  formation  of  habits.  A  child  may  be  taught  by  reasoning  the  impnl^ 
tance  of  punctuality  in  coming  to  school  But  he  is  trained  to  the  habit 
of  punctuality  only  by  actually  coming  to  school  in  good  time,  day  after 
day. 

The  human  machine  on  which  the  teacher  acts,  is  in  its  essential  na- 
ture different  from  the  material  agencies  operated  on  by  other  engineers. 
It  is,  as  I  have  once  and  again  said,  a  living  power,  with  laws  and  pro- 
cesses of  ila  own.  Constant  care,  therefore,  must  be  exercised,  in  the 
business  of  education,  not  to  be  misled  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  ma- 
terial world.  The  steam  engine  may  go  over  its  appointed  task,  day  after 
day,  the  whole  year  round,  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  fear,  it  will  have 
no  more  tendency  to  go  than  before  its  first  trip.  Not  so  the  boy.  Going 
begets  going.  By  doing  a  thingoflen,  he  acquires  a  facility,  an  inclination, 
a  tendency,  a  habit  of  doing  it.  If  a  teacher  or  a  parent  succeeds  in  get- 
ting a  child  to  do  a  thing  once,  it  will  be  easier  to  get  him  to  do  it  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  still  easier,  a  third  time. 
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A  teticher  who  is  wise,  when  he  seeks  to  bring  about  any  given  change 
in  a  child,  whether  it  be  intellectual  or  moral,  will  not  ordinarilj  attempt 
to  produce  the  change  all  at  once,  and  by  main  force.  He  will  not  rely 
upon  extravagBnt  promises  on  the  one  side,  nor  upon  scolding,  threats, 
and  violence  on  the  other.  Solomon  hits  the  idea  exactly,  when  he  speaka 
of  "leading  in  the  way  of  righteous neaa."  We  must  take  the  young  by 
the  hand  and  lead  them.  When  we  have  led  them  over  the  ground  once, 
let  us  do  it  a  second  time,  and  then  a  third  tjme,  and  so  keep  on,  until  we 
shall  have  estafalished  with  them  a  routine,  which  they  will  continue  to 
follow  ot  their  own  accord,  when  the  guiding  hand  which  first  led  them 
is  withdrawn.     Thit  ii  training. 

The  theory  of  it  ia  true,  not  only  in  regard  (o  thin^  to  be  dona,  which 
is  generally  admitted,  but  also  in  regard  to  things  to  be  known,  which  is 
often  ignored  if  not  denied.  A  boy,  we  will  say,  has  a  repugnance  to  the 
study  of  arithmetia  Perhaps  he  is  particularly  dull  of  comprehension 
on  that  BubjecL  We  shall  not  remove  that  repugnance  by  railing  at  him. 
Wo  shall  never  make  him  admire  it  by  expatiating  on  'tie  beauties.  Tt 
will  not  become  clear  to  his  comprehension  by  our  pouring  upon  it  all  at 
once  a  sudden  and  ovetpowering  blaze  of  light  in  the  way  of  explanation. 
Such  a  process  rather  confounds  him.  Here  again  let  us  fall  back  upon 
the  method  of  the  great  Teacher,  "Line  npon  line,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept" We  will  first  patently  conduct  our  boy  tiirough  one  of  the  sim- 
plest operations  of  arithmetic,  say,  a  sum  in  addition.  The  next  day  w« 
win  conduct  him  agiun  through  the  same  process,  or  through  another  of 
the  same  sort  The  steps  will  gradually  become  tkmiliar  to  his  mind, 
then  easy,  then  clear.  He  leama  first  the  practice  of  arithmetic,  then  the 
rules,  then  the  relatioDB  of  numbere,  tiien  the  theory  on  which  the  rules 
and  the  practice  are  based,  and  finally,  he  hardly  knows  how,  he  becomes 
an  arithmetician.     He  has  been  trained  into  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 

Tou  wish  to  teach  a  young  child  how  to  find  a  word  in  *  dictionary. 
You  ffye  at  first,  perhaps,  a  verbaJ  description  of  the  mystery  of  a 
dictionary.  You  tell  him  that,  in  such  a  book,  all  the  words  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  letters  with  which  they  begin ;  that  all  the  words 
beginning  with  the  letter  A  are  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Then  those 
beginning  with  the  letter  B,  then  those  beginning  with  C,  and  so  on ;  you 
tcU  him  tbat  all  the  words  beginning  with  one  letter,  covering  some  one 
or  two  hundred  pages,  are  again  re-arranged  among  themselves  according 
to  (be  second  letter  of  each  word,  and  then  again  still  further  re-arranged 
According  to  the  third  letter  in  each,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Arouse  bis 
utmost  attention,  and  explain  the  process  with  the  greatest  clearness  that 
words  can  give,  and  then  set  him  to  find  a  word.  See  how  awkward 
will  be  hifl  first  attempt,  how  confused  his  ideas,  how  little  he  has  really 
understood  what  you  have  told  him.  Yoa  must  repeat  your  directions 
patiently,  over  and  over,  "line  upon  line";  you  must  take  him  by  the 
hand,  day  after  day,  and  train  him  into  a  knowledge  of  even  BO^)parently 
simple  a  thing  as  finding  a  word  in  a  dictionary. 
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While  teaching  uid  training  are  thus  distinguishable  in  theory,  in  prac- 
Ucc  they  are  well  nigti  inseparable  At  least,  tboy  never  should  be  sepa- 
ntad.  Te«chiDg  has  never  done  its  perfect  work,  until,  by  training,  the 
mind  has  learned  to  run  in  accustoTned  channels,  until  it  B«es  what  is 
true,  and  Teels  what  is  right,  with  acleamess,  force,  and  promptitude,  which 
come  only  from  long-continued  habit. 

Supposing  a  man  to  know  clearly  what  teaching  ia,  and  to  have  himself 
the  gilt,  how  endless  are  the  modes  by  which  it  ia  to  be  exercised  I  How 
numei^us  are  the  methods  of  doing  even  that  one  function  of  the  teach- 
er's office,  the  hearing  of  recitations  1  It  may  be  well  to  occupy  a  little 
space  in  considering  two  or  three  of  these  modes,  by  way  of  still  brther 
illustraing  the  subject,  and  before  drawing  the  general  omclusion  to 
which  all  these  illustrations  point. 


UBTHODS  OF  SKilUNa  XKCITATIOKa. 

The  first  that  I  shall  name  is  called  the  concert  method.  This  is 
practiced  chiefly  in  schools  for  very  young  children,  especially  for  those 
who  cannot  road.  There  are  many  advantages  in  tbis  method,  some  of 
which  are  not  confined  to  inbnt  classes.  The  timid,  who  are  frightened 
by  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  when  attempting  to  recite  alone,  are 
thereby  cncourged  to  speak  out,  and  those  who  have  had  any  experience 
with  such  children,  know  that  this  is  no  small,  or  easy,  or  unimportant 
achievement.  Another  bcnetit  of  the  method  is  the  pleasure  it  gives  the 
children.  The  measured  noise  and  motion  connected  with  such  concert 
exercises,  are  particularly  attractive  to  young  children.  Moreover,  one 
good  teacher,  by  the  use  of  this  method,  may  greatly  multiply  his  effi- 
ciency. He  may  teach  simuttADeoustf  RKy  or  sixty,  instead  of  teaching 
only  five  or  six.  But  in  estimating  this  advantage,  one  error  is  to  be  guard' 
ed  against.  Visitors  often  hears  large  class  of  My  ormoro  go  through  an 
exercise  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  scholars  have  been  drilled  lo  recite  in 
concert,  and  if  such  persons  have  never  been  accustomed  to  investigate 
the  fiM:t,  they  often  suppose  that  the  answers  given  are  the  intelligent 
responses  of  all  the  members  of  the  class.  The  truth  is,  however,  in  very 
many  such  coses,  that  only  BOnw  half-^ozea  or  so  reqlly  recite  the  answers 
fWtm  their  own  independent  knowledge.  These  serve  as  leaders ;  the 
Others,  sheep-like^  follow.  Still,  by  frequent  repetition,  even  in  this  blind 
way,  something  gradually  sticks  to  the  memory,  although  the  impression 
is  always  apt  to  be  vague  and  undefined 

The  method  of  reciting  in  concert  is,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  useful  in 
reciting  rules  and  definitions,  or  other  matters,  where  the  very  words  are 
U)  be  oimmitted  to  memoiy.  The  impression  of  so  large  a  body  of  sound 
upon  the  ear  ia  very  strong,  and  is  a  great  help  in  the  matter  of  mere 
verbal  recollection.  Children  too  are  very  sympathetic,  and  a  really 
skillful  teacher,  by  the  concert  method,  can  do  a  great  deal  in  cultivating 
the  emotional  nature  of  a  large  class. 

Toung  children,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  like  all  other  young 
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animals,  are  bj  nature  reatleea  and  fldgetj,  and  like  to  make  a  noise. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  bj  a  Eystem  of  rigorous  aad  harsh  repression,  to 
restrain  tbis  reetlcesne&s,  and  to  keep  Uiese  little  ones  for  houis  in  such  ti 
state  of  decorous  primnees  as  not  to  molest  ii'eak  nerves.  But  such  « 
system  of  forced  constraiat  is  not  natural  to  children,  and  is  not  a  wise 
method  of  teaching.  Let  the  joungsters  make  a  noise ;  1  had  almost 
said,  the  more  noise  the  better,  so  it  be  dulj  regulated.  Let  them  eser- 
cise,  not  ontj  their  lungs,  but  their  limbs,  movii^  in  concert,  rising  up, 
sitting  down,  turning  round,  marching,  raising  their  hands,  pointing  to 
objects  U>  which  their  attention  is  called,  looking  at  objects  which  are 
shown  to  theuL  Movement  and  noise  are  the  life  of  a  child.  They  should 
he  regulated,  indeed,  but  iwt  repressed  To  make  a  joung  child  sit -still 
and  keep  silence  for  any  great  length  of  tim^  is  next  door  to  murder. 
I  verily  believe  it  sometimes  is  murder.  The  health,  and  even  the  lives 
of  these  little  ones,  are  sacrificed  to  a  false  theory  of  teaching.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  torturing  a  child  in  order  to  teach  him.  God  did  not  so 
mean  it.  Only  let  your  teaching  be  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  his 
young  nature,  and  the  school-room  will  be  to  him  the  most  attractive  spot 
of  all  the  earth.  Time  and  again  have  I  seen  the  teacher  of  a  primaTy 
school  obliged  at  recess  to  compel  her  children  to  go  out  of  doorSj  so  much 
more  plea}iant  did  they  find  the  school-room  than  the  piny-ground. 

Quite  the  opposite  extreme  firom  the  concert  method,  is  that  which,  for 
convenience,  may  be  called  the  individual  method.  In  this  method,  the 
teacher  examines  one  scholar  alone  upon  the  whole  lesson,  and  then 
another,  and  so  on,  until  the  class  is  completed. 

The  only  advantage  claimed  for  this  method  is  that  the  indtriduBl  lag- 
gard cannot  screen  his  deficiencies,  as  he  can  when  reciting  in  concert 
He  cannot  make  believe  to  know  the  lesson  by  lazily  joining  in  with  the 
general  current  of  voice  when  the  answers  are  given.  His  own  individual 
knowledge,  or  ignorance,  stands  out.  This  is  clear,  and  so  far  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage. But  ascertluning  what  a  pupil  knows  of  a  lesson,  is  only  one 
end,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  important  end  of  a  recitation.  This 
interview  between  the  pupil  and  teacher,  called  a  recitation,  has  many- 
ends  besides  that  of  merely  detecting  how  much  of  a  subject  the  pupil 
knows.  A  far  higher  end  is  to  make  hiro  know  more, — to  make  perHect 
that  knowledge  which  the  most  faiUiful  preparation  (Ht  the  part  of  the 
pupil  always  leaves  incomplete. 

The  digadvantagcs  of  the  individual  method  are  obvious.  It  is  a  great 
waste  of  time.  If  a  teacher  has  a  class  of  twenty,  and  an  hour  to  bear 
them  in,  it  gives  him  but  three  minutes  for  each  pupil,  supposing  there 
are  no  intermpfions.  But  we  know  there  always  are  interruptions.  In 
public  schools  the  class  oftener  numbers  forty  than  twenty,  and  the  time 
for  recitation  is  oAener  half  an  hour  than  an  hour.  The  teacher  who 
pursues  the  individual  method  to  its  extreme,  will  rarely  find  himself  in 
possession  of  more  than  one  minute  to  each  scholar.  In  so  brief  a  time, 
very  little  can  be  ascertained  as  to  what  the  scholar  knows  of  the  leSMin, 
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»nd  still  less  can  uiyttiing  be  done  to  increase  that  knowledge.  Hore- 
OTer,  vhile  the  teacher  is  bestowing  his  small  moilicuin  of  time  upon  one 
acholar,  all  the  other  members  of  the  class  are  idle,  or  worse. 

Teaching,  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  is  that  In  which  labor-saviDg  and  time- 
saving  methods  are  of  the  greatest  momenL  The  teacher  who  is  wise, 
will  aim  BO  to  conduct  a  recitation  that,  first,  his  whole  time  shall  be  given 
to  every  scholar ;  and  secondly,  the  scholar's  mind  shall  be  exercised  with 
every  part  of  the  lesson,  and  just  as  much  when  others  are  reciting,  as 
when  it  is  his  own  time  to  recite.  A  teacher  who  can  do  this  is  teaching 
every  scholar,  all  the  time,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  no  scholar  but  that 

Even- this  does  not  state  the  whole  case.  A  scholar  in  such  a  dass 
learns  more  in  a  given  time,  than  he  would  if  ho  were  alone,  and  the 
teacher's  entire  time  were  given  exclusively  to  him.  The  human  mind  is 
wonderfully  quickened  bf  sympathy.  In  a  crowd  each  catches,  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  an  impulse  Btom  his  fellows.  The  in&uence  of  asso-  . 
ciated  numbers,  all  engaged  upon  the  same  thought,  is  univeTSally  to 
rouse  the  mind  to  a  higher  exercise  of  its  powers.  A  mind  that  ia  dull, 
lethargic,  and  heavy  in  its  movements,  when  moving  solitanly,  often 
effects,  when  nndcr  a  sodal  and  sympathetic  impulse,  achievements  that 
are  a  wonder  to  itself. 

The  teacher,  then,  who  knows  how  thus  to  make  a  wnit  of  twenty  or 
thirty  pupils,  really  multiplies  himself  twenty  or  thirty -fold,  besides  giving 
to  the  whole  dass  an  increased  momentum  such  as  %lways  ^elong^  to  an 
aggregated  mass.  I  have  seen  a  teacher  instruct  a  class  of  forty  in  such 
a  way,  as,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  the  subordinate  end  of  ascertaining 
and  registering  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness  how  much  each 
sdiolar  knows  of  the  lesson  by  his  own  preparation,  and  secondly,  to 
secure,  during  the  whole  hour,  the  active  exercise  and  cooperation  of  each 
individual  mind,  under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  social  instinct,  and 
of  a  keenly  awakened  attention.  Such  a  teacher  aeeomplishca  more  in 
one  hour  than  the  slave  of  the  individual  method  can  accomplish  in  forty 
boors.  A  scholar  in  such  a  dass  learns  more  In  one  hour  than  he  wouM 
leani  in  for^  hours,  in  a  class  of  equal  numbers  taught  on  the  other  plan. 
Such  leaching  is  labor-saving  and  time-saving,  in  their  highest  perf^tlon, 
employed  upon  the  noblest  of  ends. 

OBSlKTDia  A  PBOPm  OBDIB.  IK  THl  DHVJILOPIUHI  OF  THB  lAOumH. 

But  besides  these  questions  of  methods,  there  are  other  and  higher 
qnestians,  growing  out  of  what  may  be  oatled  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. One  of  Jhese  relates  to  the  observance  of  a  proper  order  in  the 
devdopment  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  a  mistake  on  this  point  leads 
often  to  a  sad  waste  of  Uma,  even  where  it  does  not  cause  a  mischievous 
perversion  rf  ideas.  Education  may  be  defined  to  be  the  process  of  de- 
vdopiDg  in  due  order  and  proportion  all  the  good  and  desirable  parts  of 
human  nature.    On  Oiis  point  bQ  educators  are  safafltantially  agreed 
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Another  truth,  to  which  there  is  a  goienl  theoretical  usent,  is  that,  in 
tbo  order  m  which  we  develope  the  faculties,  we  should  follow  the  lead- 
ing of  nature,  cultivfttiog  in  childhood  those  ikculties  which  seem  roost 
naturally  to  flourish  in  childish  jeais,  wid  reserving  for  msturer  yeare 
the  cultivation  of  those  &cultiea  which  in  the  order  of  nature  do  not  show 
much  vigor  until  near  tiie  age  of  rosnhood,  and  which  require  for  ttieir 
full  development  a  general  ripening  of  all  the  other  powera.  The  devel- 
opnent  of  a  human  being  is  in  some  respects  like  that  <J  ft  plant.  There 
iB  one  stage  of  growth  suitable  for  the  appearance  and  maturity  of  the 
|eaf|  another  for  tba  flower,  a  third  for  the  fruit,  and  still  %  Iburth  for  the 
perfected  and  ripened  seed. 

The  aiuilogy  has  of  course  many  limitations.  In  the  human  plant,  for 
instance,  one  class  of  faculties,  after  maturing,  does  not  disappear  in  order 
to  make  place  for  another  class,  as  the  flower  disappears  before  there 'caa 
be  fruit  Nor,  ^ain,  is  any  class  or  foculties  wanting  altogether  until  the 
season  fhr  Uieir  development  and  maturity.  Hie  fkculties  all  exist  to- 
gether, leaf^  flower,  Iruit,  and  seed,  at  the  same  time,  hut  each  has  iVown 
best  time  for  ripening. 

'While  these  principles  have  received  the  general  assent  of  educators, 
there  has  been  a  wide  divergence  among  them  as  to  some  of  the  practical 
applications.  Which  fkculties  do  most  naturally  ripen  early  in  life,  and 
which  lata  in  life? 

According  to  my  own  observation,  the  latest  of  the  human  powers  in 
maturing,  as  it  is  the  most  consummate,  is  the  JudgmenL  Next  in  the 
order  of  maturity.  Aid  next  also  in  m^esty  and  ezoellence,  is  the  Reason' 
ing  power.  Reason  is  minister  to  the  judgment,  furnishing  to  the  latter 
materials  for  its  action,  as  all  the  other  powers,  memory,  &ncy,  imagina- 
tion, and  so  forth,  are  ministers  to  reaeon,  and  supply  it  with  its  mate- 
rials. The  reasoning  power  lacks  true  v^;or  and  muscle,  the  judgment  ia 
little  to  be  relied  on,  until  we  approach  manhood.  Nature  withholds  friMn 
these  bculties  an  earlier  derelopmeot,  for  the  very  reason,  apparenUy, 
that  they  can  ordinarily  have  but  scanty  materials  for  action  until  after 
the  efflorescence  of  the  other  Acuities.  The  mind  must  fiist  be  well  flUed 
with  knowledge,  which  the  other  faculties  have  gathered  and  stored,  be- 
fore reason  and  judgment  can  have  full  scope  for  action. 

Ootng  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  I  have  as  litUe  doubt  that  the 
earliest  of  all  the  faculties  to  bud  and  blossom,  is  the  Memory.  Children 
not  only  oommit  to  memory  with  eas%  but  they  take  actual  pleasure  in  iL 
Tasks,  under  which  the  grown  up  man  recoils  and  reels,  the  child  will 
assume  with  Ught  heart,  and  execute  without  fatigue.  Committing  to 
memory,  which  is  repulsive  drudgery  to  the  man,  istheea«estof  all  tasks 
to  tho  child.  Uore  than  this,  The  things  fixed  in  the  ronnoiy  of  child- 
hood are  Beldom  forgotten.  Things  learned  later  in  lifi^  not  only  ve 
learned  with  greater  difficulty,  but  mora  rapidly  dis^tpear.  I  recall 
Instantly  and  vritbout  ^ort,  texts  of  Scripture^  bynui^  o^Acbiains,  mles 
of  grammar  and  aiithmetio,  and  scr^s  of  pwky  an4  of  clasuc  aatlioi% 
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widi  which  I  beoune  &iiiiliar  when  m  boy.  Bat  it  is  a  tabor  of  Hercules 
for  mo  to  repeat  by  memory  anything  acquired  since  attaining  the  age  of 
manhood.  The  Creator  seems  to  hare  arranged  an,  order  in  the  natural 
dcTelopment  of  the  faculties  for  this  very  purpose,  that  in  childhood  and 
jouth  we  may  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  accumulation  of  materials  in 
our  intellectual  storehonse.  Now  to  reverse  this  process,  to  occupy  the 
immature  mind  of  childhood  chiefly  with  the  cultivation  of  faculties 
which  are  of  later  growth,  and  actually  to  put  shackles  and  restraints 
upon  the  memory,  nicknaming  and  ridiculing  alt  memoriter  exerdses 
as  parrot  performances,  is  to  ignore  one  of  the  primary  fitcts  of  human 
nature.    It  is  to  be  wiser  than  Ood. 

Another  &cnlty  that  shoots  up  into  full  growth  in  the  Tery  morning 
and  spring-time  of  life,  is  Faith.  I  speak  here,  of  course,  not  of  reli- 
gious faith,  bnt  of  the  Acuity  of  the  hmnan  mind  which  leads  a  child  to 
believe  instinctiTriy  whatever  is  told  lum.  That  wo  all  do  thus  believe, 
ontil  by  slow  and  painM  experience  we  team  to  do  otherwise,  needs  no 
demonstration.  Everybody's  experience  attests  the  &ct  It  is  equally 
plain  that  the  existence  and  maturity  of  this  fkcul^  in  early  childhood 
is  a  moat  wise  and  beneficent  provision  of  nature.  How  slow  and  tedious 
would  be  the  first  steps  in  knowledge,  were  the  child  bom,  as  some  teachers 
seem  tryir^  to  make  him,  a  sceptic,  that  is,  with  a  mind  which  refuses  to 
receive  anything  as  true,  except  what  it  has  first  proved  by  experience 
and  reasonl  On  the  contrary,  how  much  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
expedited,  during  these  years  of  helplessness  and  dependency,  by  this 
spontaneous,  instinctive  &ith  of  childhood.  The  same  infinite  wisdom 
and  love,  which  in  the  order  of  nature  provide  for  the  helpless  infant  a 
fittber  and  mother  to  care  for  it,  provide  also  in  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
bnt's  mind  that. instinctive  principle  or  power  of  fiuth,  which  alone  makes 
the  filtha'B  and  mother's  love  efficacious  towards  its  intellectual  growth 
and  development.  Of  what  nse  were  parents  or  teachers,  in  instructing 
K  child  which  required  proof  for  every  atatement  that  father,  mother,  or 
teacher  gives  f  How  cruel  tA  force  the  confiding,  young  heart  into  pr«- 
aiataie  sceptidsm,  by  compelhng  him  to  hunt  up  reasons  for  everything^ 
whoa  be  has  reasons,  to  him  all-Euffident,  in  the  fact  that  father,  mother 
or  teacher,  told  him  so  f 

It  may  seem  trifling  to  dwell  so  long  upon  these  elementary  points. 
Yet  there  are  wide-spread  plans  of  education  which  violate  every  princi- 
ple here  laid  down.  Educators  and  systems  of  eduostion,  enjoying  the 
highest  popularity,  seem  to  ha*e  adopted  the  theory,  at  least  they  tacitly 
act  upon  the  theory,  Uiat  the  first  facnlty  of  the  mind  to  be  developed  is 
the  reasoning  ppwer.  Indeed,  they  are  not  fkr  fW>m  asserting  that  the 
whole  business  of  education  consists  in  the  cnltivation  of  this  power,  and 
they  bend  accordingly  their  main  energies  upon  training  young  children 
to  go  through  certain  processes  of  reasoning;  BO  called.  They  require  a 
child  to  prove  everything  before  receiving  it  as  true,  to  reason  out  a  rule 
lor  himself  for  ereiy  process  in  ■rithmetic  or  grammar,  to  demonstzata 
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the  multiplication  table  before  daring  to  use  it,  or  to  commit  it  to  memory 
if  indeed  thej  do  not  forbid  entirelj  its  being  committed  to  memory  as 
too  parrot-like  and  mechanical  To  commit  blindly  to  memory  precious 
forms  of  truth,  nhich'the  wise  and  good  hare  hived  for  the  use  of  the 
race,  la  poohed  at  as  old  fo^ish.  To  receive  as  true  anything  which 
the  child  catinot  fathom,  and  nhich  he  baa  not  discorered  or  demonstrated 
for  himself,  is  denounced  as  slavish.  Ail  authority  in  teaching,  growing 
out  of  the  age  and  tlie  reputed  wisdom  of  the  teacher,  all  faith  and  rever- 
ence in  the  learner,  growing  out  of  a  Ecnse  of  his  ignorance  and  depend- 
ence, are  discarded,  and  the  frightened  stripling  is  continually  rapped  on 
the  knuckles,  if  he  does  not  at  every  step  show  the  truth  of  his  allega- 
tions by  what  is  called  a  course  of  reasoning.  Children  reason,  of  course. 
They  should  be  encouraged  and  taught  to  reason.  No  teacher,  who  is 
wise,  will  neglect  this  part  of  a  child's  intellectual  powers.  But  be  will 
not  consider  this  the  season  for  its  main,  normal  development  He  will 
hold  this  subject  fbr  the  present  subordinate  to  many  others.  More- 
over, the  methods  of  reasoning,  which  he  does  adopt,  will  be  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  suited  to  the  nature  of  childhood,  the  results  being  mainly  intui- 
tional, rather  than  the  fruits  of  formal  logic  To  oblige  a  young  child  to 
go  through  a  forma!  syllogystic  statement  in  every  step  in  elementary 
arithmetic,  for  instance,  is  simply  absurd.  It  makes  nothing  plain  to  a 
child's  miud  which  was  not  plain  beforei  Ou  the  contrary,  it  often  makes 
a  muddle  of  what  had  been  perfectly  clear.  What  was  in  the  clear  sun- 
light of  intuition,  is  now  in  a  haze,  through  the  intervening  medium  of 
logical  terms  and  forms,  through  which  he  is  obliged  to  look  at  it. 

A  primary  teacher  asks  her  class  this  question:  ''If  I  can  buy  6  mar- 
bles with  one  penny,  bow  many  marbles  can  I  buy  with  5  pennies  f" 
A  bright  boy  who  should  promptly  answer  "30"  would  be  sharply 
rebuked.  Little  eight-year  old  Solon  on  the  next  bench,  has  been  better 
trained  dian  that  With  stately  and  solemn  enunciation  he  delivers  him- 
self of  a  performance  somewhat  of  this  sort  "  If  I  can  buy  B  marbles 
with  1  penny,  how  many  marbles  can  I  buy  with  S  pennies?  Answer — 
I  can  buy  S  times  as  many  marbles  with  6  pennies  as  I  can  buy  with  1 
penny.  I^  therefore,  I  can  buy  6  marbles  with  I  penny,  I  can  buy  6 
times  as  many  marbles  with  6  penoiee ;  and  fi  times  0  marbles  are  30 
marbles.  Therefore,  if  I  can  buy  6  marbles  with  one  penny,  I  can  buy 
30  marbles  with  6  pennies." 

And  this  is  tenned  reasoning!  And  to  train  children,  by  forced  and 
artificial  processes,  to  go  through  such  a  rigmarole  of  words,  is  recom- 
mended as  a  means  of  cultivating  their  reasoning  power  and  of  improving 
their  power  of  expression!  It  is  not  pretended  that  children  by  such 
'  a  process  become  more  expert  in  reckoning.  On  the  contrary,  their 
movements  as  ready  reckoners  are  retarded  by  it.  Instead  of  learning 
to  jump  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  lightning-like,  by  a  sort  of  intuitional 
process,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  an  expert  acoonntan^  they  lean 
laboriously  to  stay  their  march  by  a  cumbersome  and  confiising  circum- 
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locution  of  words.  And  the  expenditure  of  dme  and  toil  needed  to  kc- 
quire  these  formulas  of  expression,  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  are  to 
those  joung  minds  the  mere  dieta  magUlri,  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  children,  if  not  learning  arithmetic,  are  learning  to  reason. 

Let  me  not  bo  misunderstood.  I  do  not  advocate  the  disuse  of  expla- 
nations. Lot  teachers  explain,  lot  children  give  explanations.  Let  the 
rationale  of  the  various  processes  through  which  the  child  goes,  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  attention.  But  the  extreme  into  which  some  are  now 
going,  in  primary  education,  is  that  of  giving  too  much  time  to  explana- 
tion and  to  theory,  and  too  little  to  practice.  Wo  reverse,  too,  the  order'tjf 
nature  la  this  matter.  What  it  now  takes  weeks  and  months  to  make 
clear  to  the  iuimature  undcrstandiug,  is  apprehended  at  a  later  day  with 
easo  and  delight  at  the  very  first  statement  There  is  a  clear  and  consis- 
tent philosophy  underlying  this  whole  matter.  It  is  simply  this.  In  the 
healthy  and  natural  order  of  development  in  educating  a  young  mind, 
theory  should  follow  practice,  not  precede  it  Children  learn  the  practice 
of  arithmetic  very  young.  They  take  to  it  naturally,  and  learn  it  easily, 
and  become  very  rapidly  expert  practical  accountants.  But  the  science 
of  arithmetic  h  quite  another  matter,  and  should  not  b«  forcod  upon 
them  until  a  much  later  stage  in  their  advancement 

To  have  a  really  correct  apprehension  of  the  principle  of  decimal  nota- 
tion, for  instance,  to  understand  that  it  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  that  we 
might  in  the  same  way  take  any  other  number  than  ten  as  the  base  of  a 
numerical  scale, — that  we  might  increase  for  instance  by  fives,  or  eights, 
or  nines,  or  twelves,  just  as  well  as  by  tens, — all  this  requires  considera- 
able  maturity  of  intellect,  and  some  subtlety  of  reasoning.  Indeed  I 
doubt  whether  many  of  the  pretentious  sciolists,  who  insist  so  much  on 
young  children  giving  the  rationale  of  everything,  have  themsctveR  ever 
yet  made  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  first  step  in  arithmetical  notation. 
Uany  of  them  would  open  their  eyes  were  you  to  tell  them,  for  instance^ 
that  the  number  of  fingers  on  your  two  bands  may  be  just  as  correctly 
expressed  by  the  figures  11,  12, 13, 14,  or  15,  as  by  the  figures  ten, — a 
truism  perfectly  familiar  to  every  oneacquunted  with  the  generalizations 
of  higher  arithmetic  .  Yet  it  is  up-hill  work  to  make  the  matter  quite 
clear  to  a  beginner.  We  may  wisely  therefore  pve  our  children  at  first 
an  arbitrary  rule  for  notation.  We  give  them  an  equally  arbitrary  rule 
for  addition.  They  accept  these  rules  and  work  upon  them,  and  learn 
thereby  the  practical  operations  of  arithmetic  The  theory  will  follow  In 
due  time.  When  perfectly  familiar  with  tbe  practice  and  the  forms  of 
arithmetic,  and  sufficiently  mature  in  intellect,  they  awaken  gradually 
and  surely,  and  almost  without  an  efibrt,  to  the  beautifiil  logic  which  un- 
derlies the  science. 

How  do  we  learn  language  in  chQdbood  f  Is  it  not  solely  on  authority 
and  by  example  f  A  child  who  lives  in  a  &mi]y  where  no  language  is 
used  but  that  which  is  logically  and  grammatically  correct,  will  learn  to 
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Bpe*k  with  lo^ol  and  grsmm&ticftl  comctnesB  1i>iie  before  it  is  able  to 
gi?e  an;  account  of  the  processea  of  its  own  mind  in  the  mitter,  or  indeed 
to  understand  those  processes  when  explained  by  others.  In  other  n-ords, 
practice  in  luiguage  precedes  theory.  It  should  do  so  in  other  thin^ 
The  parent  who  should  take  measures  to  prevent  a  child  from  epeafcing  its 
mother  tongue,  except  just  so  far  and  so  iast  as  it  could  understand  and 
explain  the  subtle  logic  which  underlies  all  language,  would  be  quite  as 
wise  as  the  teacher  who  refuses  to  let  a  child  hecome  expert  in  practical 
rei^oning,  until  it  can  understand  and  explain  at  every  step  the  rationale 
of  the  process, — who  will  not  suffer  a  child  to  learn  the  muldplication 
table  until  it  has  raagtered  the  met^bysics  of  the  science  of  numbers,  and 
can  explain  with  the  formalitiee  of  syllogism  exactly  how  and  why  serea 
times  nine  make  sixty -three. 

These  illustrations  have  carried  me  a  little,  perhaps,  from  my  subject 
But  it  seemed  neoeesary  to  show  that  I  am  not  beating  the  air.  I  have 
feared  leet  in  our  very  best  schools,  in  the  rebound  from  the  exploded 
errors  of  the  old  system,  we  have  unconsciously  run  into  an  error  in  the 
opposite  extreme. 

My  pcsiticm  on  the  particular  point  now  under  con^dcration,  may  be 
summed  up  briefly,  as  follows:  1.  In  developing  the  faculties,  we  should 
follow  the  order  of  nature.  S.  The  ikculties  of  memory  and  Ikith  should 
he  largely  exercised  and  cultivated  in  childhood.  S.  While  the  judgment 
and  the  reasoning  faculty  should  be  exercised  during  every  stage  of  the 
intellectual  development,  the  appropriate  season  for  their  main  dcveIoi>- 
ment  and  culture  is  near  the  close,  rather  than  near  the  beginning,  of  an 
educational  course.  4.  The  methods  of  reasoning  used  n^ith  children 
should  be  of  a  simple  kind,  dealing  lately  in  direct  intuitions,  rather  than 
formal  and  syllogistic  fi.  It  is  a  mistake  to  spend  a  large  amount  of 
time  and  effort  in  requiring  young  children  formally  to  explain  the  ration- 
ale of  their  inteltectua]  processes,  and  especially  in  requiring  them  to  giro 
such  explanations  before  they  have  become  by  practice  thoroughly  bmil- 
iar  with  the  processes  themsdves. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  set  forth,  in  the  first  place,  what  a  Nor- 
mal School  Is,  namely,  a  seminary  for  professional  training  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching;  and,  secondly,  to  show,  with  some  particularity  and 
variety  of  illustration,  what  teaching  is,  in  its  very  root  and  essence ;  and 
to  make  the  matter  plainer,  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  difference  be- 
tween teaching  and  training,  and  to  explain  soma  two  or  three  out  of  very 
many  different  modes  of  teaching,  and  to  discuss  briefly  one  of  the  many 
points  that  are  involved  in  the  philosophy  of  education.  Some  distinct 
consideration  of  these  subjects,  which  come  up  continually  for  discussion 
in  a  Normal  School,  seemed  to  be  the  very  best  line  of  argument  for 
showing  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution.  To  appreciate  the  full  force 
of  this  argument,  it  would  be  necessary,  indeed,  to  consider  the  vast  array 
of  similar  and  connected  subjects  which  beset  the  teacher's  path,  and 
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wludi  tbn*  Is  not  time  nov  even  to  <aniiNnt&  Let  me  merdj  name 
aome  few  erf  tfaeee  subjects. 

The  Xonitorial  method  of  teaching. 

The  Catechetical  method. 

The  Eiplanatory  method. 

The  fijntbctical  method. 

The  ^klyCical  method. 

nodes  of  aecuriug  ta  »  Urge  Kbool  all  the  while  somelliliig  for  all  A»  chfl- 

ModcK  of  teaching  particnlar  branches :  as  Spetling,  Heading,  Mental  Arith- 
metie,  Written  Arithmetic,  Grunnutr,  Qeogmpbj,  Conpoallion,  Drawing,  Pen- 
manship, Vocal  Mufio,  &c. 

School  npparatua  and  means  for  visible  illnatration. 

The  deTelopmeot  and  cultiratian  of  the  faculUea  of  obserratlon,  attention, 
memory,  aaeociation,  ooneepcioo,  imagioatioD,  Ac. 

Modes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  eutbusjaam  in  stndj,  and  of  ooltiTaUng  hab- 
it«  of  self-reliance. 

Toirice  aadtimee  for  mtroducing  oral  iosCructioa. 

Teaching  with  and  without  hooks. 

Object  teaching. 

The  formatioa  of  museums,  and  collections  of  plants,  minerals.  Ice. 

Exohange  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  maps,  drawings,  mineraU,  Ac,  with 
Other  schools. 

School  examinatioaB.    Their  otyeot,  and  the  different  modes  of  oondacting 

School  celebrations,  festivals,  and  eicnraionj. 

The  daily  preparation  which  a  teacher  shonld  make  for  eohooL 

Circumstances  which  make  a  teacher  happj  in  lii«  work. 

Requisites  for  success  in  teaching. 

Cauaee  of  failure  in  teaching. 

Course  to  be  pursued  in  orgamzing  a  new  schooL 

Course  to  be  pursued  in  admitting  new  scholars. 

Making  an  order  of  exercises. 

Making  a  code  of  rules. 

Keeping  registers  of  attendance  and  progrcM. 

Duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parenla  and  to  school  ffirectors. 

Opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  schooL 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  and  influences. 

Modes  of  onldTa^Dg  among  children  a  love  of  troth,  lionea^,  beoerolenae, 

Modes  of  preventing  lying,  swearing,  stealing,  and  other  vices. 
Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person,  neatness  of  drees,  ootirtesy  of  lan- 
guage, and  gendeueSB  of  manners. 
Modes  of  preserving  the  schooi-honae  and  appartenances  from  debcament 
Keeping  the  Khool-room  in  proper  condition  as  to  temperature  and  ventila- 

Length  of  school  day. 

Length  and  frequency  of  recess. 

Oames  to  be  encouraged  or  dlsconraged  at  recess. 

Modes  of  preventing  tardiness. 

Cauiws  by  which  the  health  of  cl 

Modes  of  establishing  the  teache 

Modes  of  securing  the  scholar's  affections. 

Mode  of  treating  refractory  children. 

Modes  or  bringing  forward  dull,  backward  children. 

Modes  of  preventmg  whlsperulg. 

The  ose  of  emulation. 

Friiea  and  rewards. 

Bnt  1  paiis&    The  very  enumention  of  such  %  list,  it^seems  to  me^ 
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showE  of  itself  with  ovcnrhelming  force,  how  urgent  is  tfie  neoeenty 
that  the  teacher  should  have  a,  time  aod  ui  inetitutioa  for  consideriiig 
them,  and  for  obtaining  in  regard  to  them  de&nite,  well  settled  Tiem. 
Some  of  these  questions  come  up  for  practical  dedfiion  ererj  day  of  a 
teacher's  life,  mod  thej  are  of  too  seriouE  import  to  be  left  to  the  unpre 
meditated  exigencies  of  the  moment  of  execution.  In  a  Normal  School  the 
novice  hears  these  Bubjects  discussed  b;  teachers  and  profeasora  of  tcara- 
ing  and  experience,  and  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  general  us^e 
of  the  most  successful  members  of  the  profesuon.  He  eaters  upon  his 
important  and  responsible  work,  not  onlj  fortified  with  safeguards  i^inst  - 
mistake,  but  furnished  nith  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  reduces  to  • 
minimum  his  chances  of  failure,  and  iikcreaaes  to  almost  a  tertuntjr  his 
dunces  of  sncceea. 
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A  FAFBB  ON  A  GSNEItAL  SOCIBTT  FOR  XH£  STIIDT  OF  AHEBICAM 

ANTIQUITIES, 


The  love  for  historical  traditions  brought  to  this  country  by  Ha 
<»lotiL6ls,  has  been  continually  fostered  up  to  our  days.  One  of  the 
first  occupations  of  those  settlers,  wa&  to  put  in  writiDgs  the  abridged 
history  of  their  ancestore,  leaving  to  their  children,  the  care  of  trans- 
mitting it  to  their  posterity.  By  doing  bo,  they  obeyed  a  law  traced 
by  God's  finger  in  the  human  heart.  Man  does  not  like  wholly  to 
die :  be  finds  pleasnre  in  erecting  to  himself,  whilst  living,  a  monu- 
ment in  the  memory  of  bis  successors,  who,  in  their  tnm  are  anxious 
to  seek  their  own  history  in  that  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  com- 
pare their  creeds  with  theirs,  their  tastes  with  their  habits,  their  hopes 
with  their  destinies. 

The  BtTidy  of  history  is  every  way  grand  ;  its  usefulness  is  demon- 
strated by  this  truth,  that  both  peoples  and  individuals  who  care  lit- 
tle about  their  ancestors,  ar«  very  near  being  in  their  turn  forgofl«n 
by  their  descendants. 

Afler  our  first  settlers  had  perpetuated  by  written  annals  the 
memory  of  their  predecessors,  their  successors  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  colonial  period ;  and  now  they  are  working  in  a 
much  wider  field,  not  limiting  themselves  to  the  history  of  their  own 
race  alone  in  the  new  and  the  old  world,  but  making  frequent  excur- 
sions into  the  domm  of  others,  and  of  classical  aniiquity. 

A  very  extensive  literature  showa  to  what  degree  the  taste  for 
historical  studies  is  now  prevalent  with  us,  and  bow  much  more  has 
been  done  in  those  branches,  both  by  individual  labor  and  spirit  of 
association.  Again,  there  is  with  us  no  State,  which  has  not  its  his- 
torical society.     Many  a  county  and  town  even  has  one  of  its  own. 

At  the  be^ning,  history  was  hmited  to  monographs ;  its  objects 
were  individuals,  families,  groups  of  families  ;  then  came  the  towns, 
the  counties,  the  colonies  and  the  Slates ;  this  being  a  consequence 
of  the  natural  course  of  things,  which  leads  us  first  to  proceed  from 
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the  particnkr  to  the  more  general.  The  value  of  such  moiK^raphs 
can  hardly  be  over-CBtimattd ;  for  through  them,  the  hiBtorian  brings 
together  the  materiaU  he  needs  for  the  constniciion  of  his  edifice. 
Indeed,  for  want  of  euffident  monographs,  many  an  author  has  cre- 
ated both  incomplete  and  erroneous  systems. 

By  the  side  of  historical  societies  proper,  uther  auxiliary  a^soda- 
tioDB  have  started  up,  making  statistics,  geography  and  ethnology, 
the  special  objects  of  (heir  investigations. 

Ethnology  which  was  formerly  treated  as  an  appendix  to  ge<^T«P 
phy,  has  now  become  a  sdenM  in  itself,  thanks  to  newly  adopted 
methods,  to  numerous  matoriala  recently  found,  and  finally  to  philo- 
logical and  historical  researches,  which  have  led  the  inrostigators  to 
give  more  importance  to  the  eraentific  stndy  of  man,  considered  both 
as  ao  organic  being  and  a  member  of  tim  human  family. 

From  that  study,  two  branches  have  arisen,  namely,  ethnology 
proper  and  what  might  be  called  anthropo-geography ;  the  latter 
treating  of  qnestions  referring  to  the  origin  and  luiity  of  manbnd,  di- 
versity of  races,  their  cross  breeds,  the  physical  gradations  they 
present  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  countries  in  which  they  live 
and  the  conditions  of  existence  which  they  obey ;  ethnology,  on  the 
other  hand,  looking  merely  on  peoples  as  upon  societies  formed  and 
kept  together  by  the  same  moral  bonds,  namely,  religkin,  worship, 
language,  laws,  customs. 

America  has  accomplished  a  large  part  in  that  study,  especially  in 
investigating  the  dialects  and  habits  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans, who  are  stilt  living  on  our  soil,  but  who  are  disappearing  with 
such  rapidity,  that  after  a  century  hence,  there  will  remain  but  scan- 
ty and  scattered  vestiges  of  their  race.  The  least  we  can  do  foe 
them,  doomed  as  they  are,  to  a  total  and  speedy  destruction  by  u^ 
who  are  the  involuntary  tools  of  their  extinction,  is  to  collect  materi- 
als for  then  biography. 

Is  there  any  direct  connection  between  them  and  those  whom  we 
call  the  aborigines?  This  is  a  question  still  unsettled,  but  the  solu- 
tion of  which  will  be  the  reward  of  persevering'  and  well  conducted 
studies.  One  of  the  means  of  attaining  that  end,  is  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  our  Indian  tribes  whilst  they  exist;  and  another, 
to  devote  ourselves  with  ardor  and  method  to  the  investigation  of 
the  antiquities  left  on  our  soil  by  ils  first  occupants.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  our  country  does  not  merely  embrace  the  period  from  its  ■ 
discovery  or  Bettlement  by  European  colonists,  but  also,  the  tribes 
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which  they  fonod,  and  their  predecessors  who  are  now  conBidered  by 
many  m  wholly  extbct. 

Archeology  is  the  most  &ithful  guide  for  the  history  of  ondent 
tunes.  Indeed  the  study  of  the  ancient  monuments  makes  na  ac- 
quamted  with  the  nations  to  which  they  belong,  their  origin,  religion 
and  worship  ;  their  goTemment,  their  progress  in  the  useftil  sciences, 
their  manners  both  iu  public  and  private  life ;  in  a  word,  with  their 
whole  soda]  state.  The  more  the  people  whom  we  wish  to  know,  is 
wrapt  up  in  obscurity,  the  more  eager  we  are  to  dispel  the  clouda. 
Tlie  time  will  come  when  the  antiquities  left  by  the  aborigines  of 
this  country,  will  attract  as  much  attention  as  thoee  of  Egypt,  and 
after  finding  the  key  thereof,  we  shall  discover  more  astonishing  and 
perhaps  as  ancient  data  as  dtose  revealed  to  us  on  the  shores  of  the 
Nile.  Time  will  give  us  our  Champollion,  and  with  him  the  alphup 
bet  of  our  inscriptions. 

The  field  is  large  indeed,  bnt  let  us  not  be  discouraged  at  its  ex- 
tent, and  the  relatively  small  number  of  laborers.  Let  ns  strive  to 
■end  into  it  as  many  reapers  as  are  required.  A  rich  harvest  will  re- 
ward our  efforts :  we  have  befi}re  us  the  architecture  of  tbe  primitive 
inhabitants  of  our  soil,  their  statues,  bas-relief  pictures,  engravings 
on  stones  and  vases ;  religious,  military  and  civil  implements,  inscrip- 
tions.  No  relics  of  those  ancient  ages  should  be  neglected.  Common 
and  coarse  as  many  of  them  may  appear,  tbey  all  bear  testimony  to 
eome  fact. 

True,  sdence  is  bound  by  no  political  limits,  and  no  nation  has  the 
right  of  arrogating  an  exclusive  field  for  its  investigations.  Still,  it 
is  natural  that  American  archeology  should  be  more  particularly  a 
field  for  Americans  and  engage  their  especial  attention.  Hiis  is  our 
scientific  Mntroe  doctrine.  Had  we  been  more  vigilant  and  jealous 
of  OUT  own  antiquities,  we  would  have  prevented  many  a  loss;  otw 
collections  would  be  more  complete,  and  we  would  not  be  compelled 
to  go  to  Europe  to  study  what  carelessness  on  our  part  has  oUoved 
her  savants  to  bear  away  with  them  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

Up  to  this  thne,  we  have  but  a  few  archeological  sodeties,  but  tbey 
all  have  been  laboring  according  to  their  means,  and  the  greater  or 
less  duration  of  their  existence.  Again,  besides  them,  we  have  men 
who,  by  their  long  and  devoted  labcn,  have  justly  acquired  a  uni- 
versal reputation  ;  they  have  investigated  the  soil  and  promoted  sd- 
ence by  their  collections  and  publications.  The  StmlAtonian  Contri- 
huliont  to  hunokdga  and  Reportt,  show  likewise  how  much  that 
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Institutkm  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  the  benefit  of  arcbeologicol 


It  bectanes  more  and  more  nrgent  to  promote  the  idea  of  carefully 
collecting  our  imtiqnitiea ;  of  putting  them  together,  and  brining  them 
'within  the  reach  of  the  community.  Let  us  apply  oureelves  to  show 
the  people  the  vaihie  of  such  coUectione,  that  they  may  take  an  in- 
terest in  them  and  contribute  to  their  deyelopmcnt. 

It  is  not  only  to  history  that  archeology  and  ethnology  render  use- 
ful services  ;  they  are  also  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  lacustrian  antiquities  dis- 
covered over  30  years  atuce  in  Switzerland,  have  given  a  new  inter- 
est to  the  objects  of  art  left  by  the  Indians.  Both  kinds  of  antiqui- 
ties carefully  collected  in  the  Museums  of  the  new  and  the  old  world, 
will  allow  the  investigators  to  compare  the  analogous  periods  of  Ihe 
intellectual  development  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  both  conti- 
nents. It  would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  ge- 
ology, which  teaches  us  the  relative  age  of  the  fossil  plants  and  ani- 
mals, to  assist  us  in  critically  determining  the  chronology  of  the  hu- 
man races  which  have  succeeded  each  other.  Let  only  the  geologists 
prove  that  the  bones,  pottery,  utensils,  &c.,  they  have  found  in  some 
bedi,  are  cotemporary  with  the  latter,  and  were  not  introduced  there- 
in long  sfler,  under  the  influence  of  some  cause,  perhaps  yet  entirely 
unknown.  Se  it  as  it  may,  the  lacustrian  antiquities  of  bnitzeriand 
have  led  to  the  idea,  that  where  historical  documents  are  wanting, 
the  assistance  of  naturalists  may  be  called  for.  This  explains  the 
presence  in  geological  Museums  of  arcbeological  objects  found  in  the 
beds  above  referred  to. 

We  have  societies  which  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  arche- 
ol<^.  Science  is  greatly  indebted  to  them ;  but  few  as  they  are,  and 
with  but  limited  means,  they  are  unable  to  achieve  what  they  would 
do  in  other  circumstances.  What  I  have  said  of  monographs,  i^tplics 
to  them ;  they  are  the  necessary  foundations  to  a  lai^r  edifice  yet 
to  come,  for  we  need  a  general  American  Archeologico-Ethnolt^tcal 
Sodety,  embracing  the  whole  continent ;  the  special  object  of  which 
would  be  the  study  of  the  aboiig^es  through  their  relics,  and  their 
eventual  relations  with  the  Indians. 

Such  an  assodatlon  would  extend  ever  a  ground,  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  private  societies  to  cover.  It  would  be  endowed  with 
means  sufficient  to  accomplish  its  grand  object ;  for,  in  our  countty, 
pecuniary  aid  is  not  long  wanting  after  the  people  have  become  satis- 
fied that  it  will  be  applied  in  an  intelligent  manner  to  a  useful  and 
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national  purpose.  Nor  would  it  Udc  in  mon ;  for  many  have  given 
eTidence  by  their  zeal,  their  science  and  continuoue  labors,  of  their 
ability  to  become  the  architects  and  sustainerB  of  the  edifice  I  pro- 
pose (o  erect. 

One  of  the  fint  duties  of  such  a  general  society  would  be  to  pro- 
mote asBociationa  of  the  same  charoeler  in  all  the  States.  A  Stale 
Society  would  in  its  turn  endeavor  to  find  out  in  every  county  an  in- 
telligent and  active  correspondent,  whose  special  mission  would  be  to 
inform  the  State  Society  of  all  discoveries  made  on  or  in  the  soil : 
to  furnish  in  its  behalf  a  list  of  all  the  curiosities  worthy  of  notice 
possessed  either  by  private  individuals  or  public  institutions,  and  to 
send  a  copy  or  at  least  the  title  of  all  the  works,  pamphlets,  papers, 
dbc,  published  within  the  limits  of  the  couDty.  Once  a  year,  the 
State  Society  would  publish  its  proceedings,  and  an  abstract,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  papers  received  from  its  correspondents. 

A  frequent  intercourse  of  those  State  Societies  with  the  general 
society,  wonld  enable  the  latter  to  publish  every  year  a  condensed 
annua]  of  all  researches  and  discoveries  made  in  the  domain  of  an- 
tiquity. How  much  benefit  archeol<^sts  would  derive  from  such 
frequent  communications  between  those  societies  and  others  of  tbe 
same  kind  ;  how  much  their  work  would  be  facilitated,  their  publi- 
cations rendered  more  complete  and  uselUl,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend. 

Centralization  is  an  evil  when  it  goes  so  &r  as  to  impair  the  parts 
of  the  body,  be  it  political  of  scientific.  It  is  benefidal  on  the  con- 
trary, when  instead  of  atrophying  them,  it  imparts  to  them  life  and 
brings  them  in  closer  connection  with  each  other. 

A  general  society,  as  I  understand  it,  would  encourage  private  in- 
Tostigations,  combine  individual  and  collective  action  and  remove  any 
idea  of  monopolizing  the  labors  of  others  engaged  in  the  field  of 
science. 

Here  I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience  in  Switzerland,  my 
fbrmer  country.  Cantonal  or  State  hislaricol  Societies  had  existed 
there  fiir  over  a  century,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  into 
the  structure,  an  element  which  was  to  better  brace  the  difibrcnt  parts 
thereof^  and  thus  (o  complete  and  consolidate  the  whole  edifice ;  and 
a  general  historical  society  was  accordingly  crenled,  among  the  found- 
ers of  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  be.  That  institution  has  never 
impeded  the  course  of  its  sister  societies,  which  not  only  have  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  their  fiiU  hlwrty  of  action  and  have  prospered,  but 
also  have  increased  in  numbers. 

Archeology  should  be  made  popular  through  all  the  means  within 
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llic  reach  of  BOcielies,  such  as  publicatioDs  and  lectures.  Printed  id- 
etruciioDJ,  givBU  b;  a  common  undcrslaudiDg,  should  show  the  peo- 
ple the  im|>orlan(X  of  archeology,  the  mode  of  searching  aod  survey- 
ing tlie  Mil,  of  keeping,  collecting,  reprodudfig  and  packing  up  the 
objects  fouud.  'Well  ordabied  exhibitions  of  the  latter,  would  great- 
ly coutribute  to  that  eud,  and  lead  people  to  present  Buch  curiosities, 
which  are  kept  in  families  where,  isolated  as  they  are,  they  have 
but  little  value  ;  whilst  being  a  part  of  a  collection,  tliey  would  gain 
in  ini|'oi'(unce  aud  increase  that  of  Uie  specimena  by  the  side  of  which 
they  would  fmd  a  proper  place. 

Caila  from  originals  not  being  at  all  times  eaay  to  make,  photo-  ■ 
graphy  has  been  often  resorted  to  for  the  reproduction  of  specimen 
types  found  with  us.  By  these  means  and  others,  the  comparison 
between  the  mental  development  of  ihe  primitive  inhabitants  of  En- 
rope  and  of  this  country  at  analogous  periods,  has  been  facililaled. 
We  see  from  the  Smilhsonian  Reportt  that  the  lD~litiilion  of  that 
name,  desiring  to  add  to  ite  collections  all  the  moleriala  that  might 
throw  any  light  on  the  physical  type,  the  arts  and  manufaclurcs  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this  country,  has  requested  the  assistance 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  mif^siouaries,  the  Foperin- 
tendculs  of  the  Indian  Departments,  Ihe  agents  residing  among  the 
Indians,  and  travellers  in  general,  to  make  for  that  purpose  an  ex- 
tensive use  of  photography. 

But,  great  as  are  the  services  rendered  by  tins  art,  its  impressions 
lack  many  of  the  advantages  fumiiihed  by  ca^ts,  wliidi  reproduce  the 
fae-simiU  of  the  originals  on  their  form,  size,  and  color.  Therefore, 
while  fully  approving  the  use  of  photography  in  many  instances,  I 
would  quite  earnestly  recommend  the  moulding  of  original  sped- 
meiis  or  even  copies,  in  plaster  of  Paris,  cement  or  other  like  materi- 
al, whenever  it  is  feasihie. 

Casts  therefrom  will  always  be  preferable  to  pictures  however 
goo<1  they  may  be,  and  are  far  more  appropriate  to  Slu-eums  than 
ri'produclione  on  paper  which  require  to  be  put  in  frames  or  port- 
Scientific  societies  can  not  dispense  witli  eudi  repositories  of  curi- 
osities or  works  of  art,  which  are  necessary  tools  in  tlie  hands  of  in- 
vestigators. Museums  are  Ibe  collectors,  safe-keepers,  and  preserv- 
ers of  those  productions ;  more  than  that,  Ihcy  multijily  them  and 
thus  enable 'themselves  to  make  exchanges  and  to  considerably  in- 
crease their  own  collections.  Most  muiwums  in  Europe  have  a 
moulder  for  that  purpose. 
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Such  Museums  erected  with  ns,  in  every  State  at  least,  would 
aivakeo  an  interest  among  the  people  who  would  gladly  t'ontribuie 
in  aome  way  or  other  lo  their  growth.  Any  delay  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  originals  is  detrimental  to  science.  How  many  have  been 
destroyed  which  might  have  been  preeerved,  how  many  have  gone 
abroad  lo  be  placed  there  in  public  collections,  while  they  ought  to 
adom  our  Museuma.  Let  ua  take  casts  as  promptly  as  possible  of 
what  we  have  preserved,  and  let  ns  take  enough  to  .enrich  through 
exchangee  from  abroad  our  collections,  and  try  to  get  copies  of  the 
originals  we  have  lost. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  general  society  I  have  in  view,  would 
be  to  open  a  correspondence  with  all  the  Directors  of  Museums  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  they  possess  which  may  throw 
light  upon  the  antiquities  of  our  soil,  and  to  propose  lo  them-  to  make 
with  us  an  exchange  of  their  dupHcatea  or  casts.  Such  an  appeal 
would  be  eagerly  responded  to  from  all  quarleru  of  the  Old  World. 
There  is  no  seriow  difficulty  in  obtaiuing  such  a  result. 

Let  a  general  society  or  an  associailon  of  a  few  lovei«  of  archeolo- 
gy lake  the  matter  in  bond  and  open  a  moulding  shop,  and  they  will 
Booti  see  what  great  benefits  they  will  derive  from  their  exchimges. 

I  ^peak  of  these  things  ftom  my  own  long  and  practical  ei^perience 
BC()uircd  in  Museums  both  in  Europe  and  America.  As  1  was  con- 
versing on  the  subject  four  years  ago  with  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institution,  he  at  once  saw  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and 
a  few  dnyj  afler,  I  was  at  work  moulding  Indian  antiquities  owned  hy 
the  Institution  and  many  others  entrusted  to  it  by  the  F1ii1o»opbica1 
Society  of  Philadelphia  and  private  persona.  The  exchange  of  my 
casts  with  Museums  and  savants,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  had  just  begun,  wlieu  a  fire  consumed  in  January,  18G6,  a  por- 
tion of  the  building,  and  destroyed  a  part  of  its  collections,  which  put 
an  end  to  exchanges  and  to  my  casts.  The  latter  represenied  men 
and  women  in  various  attitudes,  idols,  monsters,  animal-;  fantastic  and 
real,  architectural  ornaments,  tools,  bas-relief*,  flowers,  skulls,  &c 
The  lai^  inscription  of  I^alenque,  the  original  of  which  is  in  tlie  In- 
stitution, and  which  I  discovered  to  be  the  second  part  of  the  tablet 
given  by  John  L.  Stevens'  Incidtntt  of  TraeeU  in  Central  America, 
CSUapat  and  Tucatan,yo\.  I,  p.  344-345,  Casa  No.  2,  and  page  346, 
L  3-8,  was  among  my  casta. 

Another  chief  duty  of  a  general  archeolt^cal  society,  would  be  to 
prepare  and  issue  a  catalogue  of  American  archeology,  indicating 
the  place  and  dale  of  the  publicadou  of  works  relating  to  the  sub- 
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ject  This  catalogue  should  embrace  not  onl;  books  and  Bpecial 
pamphlets  but  everything  that  would  throw  light  on  the  matter,  euch 
as  short  notices,  and  inibmuttion  which  are  now  and  then  found  in 
daily  papers.  The  collection  of  these  mbute  materials  would  espe- 
cially be  the  object  of  local  correspondents,  who  would  report  tbeir  re- 
tipective  State  Societies.  The  final  oommunictUioQ  of  fhoEe  papers 
to  the  general  society,  would  allow  the  latter  to  form  a  full  and  most 
useful  catalogue.  Catalogues  of  this  descriptitHt  have  been  published 
for  various  branches  of  science.  We  have  a  IXUtoAtca  j'uri'diea,  a 
^omenckiior  xoologicus,  Ac,  why  should  not  we  have  a  Biblitoieca 
ca-ckeologica  Americana  t  and  give  thereby  our  archeok^cal  societies 
the  means  of  completing  their  libraries  which  to  them  are  as  indis- 
pensable as  Museums. 

I  have  exhibited  some  of  our  desideratums  for  the  promotion  of 
archeological  science  among  us,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  and  multi- 
plying our  materials ;  I  have  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  brining  to 
life  a  General  Archeological  Society  through  which  only  all  these 
ends  can  be  attained. 

Why  should  not  a  Congress  of  American  Archeologists  be  con- 
vened [o  consider  this  subject?  Who  will  take  the  matter  at  heart 
and  in  hand  ? 

GEa  A.  UATILE. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

n.      BECONDABT  flCHOOLS. 


L  DSVXLOPHBliT  OV  GCSOOL  jUwnnSTBATtOH. 
a.  Svjrreme  Adminittration, 
Tbk  Tuious  iodependent  constituent  parts  of  Prussia  from  which  th« 
kingdom  hk8itsori^D,prcveDteduieDrlf  central  administration  of  public 
instruction,  which  waa  not  established  tilt  the  present  ccnturf.  The 
schools  generally,  according  to  their  origin,  were  at  first  dosclj  connected 
with  the  Church  and  its  regulations,  or  dependent  on  the  local  author- 
itiea.  The  Elector  Joachim  II.  organized  in  1563  a  consistoty  fbr  cvsn- 
gdical  church  and  school  a^irs  in  Brandcnbui^;  John  George  decreed 
in  1ST8  a.  risiling  and  consistorial  regulation,  which  determined  the  su- 
perrision  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  their  internal  erringements.  Ihe 
instruction  and  the  relations  of  the  teachers.  Clergymen  were  made 
inspectors,  and  at  the  head  was  the  consistory,  composed  of  four  or  five 
members,  whose  assessor  was  usually  the  general  supertntendenL  This 
council  undertook  the  traveling  inspection  in  the  provinces,  which  was 
fixed  at  every  ten  years  for  each  province ;  during  which  period  the 
clergymen  were  exempt  from  school  and  church  visiting  duties.  The 
regulation  speciBed  is  visitors:  "Our  general  SuperititrndenU  and  one 
of  our  Consistory  members,  or  from  some  other  council,  together  with 
the  Nofarivt"  (clcrb.)  The  visitors  appointed  as  inspectors  for  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages,  the  pastors  of  the  principal  cities  of  each 
plac&  In  regard  to  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  city- 
schools,  which  developed  afterwards  into  high-schools,  very  special  regu- 
lations were  made.  At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  a  privy  counselor- 
ship,  nnder  the  Elector  Joachim  Frederic,  as  the  highest  establi^cd 
administrative  council,  there  originated  with  it,  for  (he  consistory,  an 
additional  clerical  department  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  from  whose 
devastating  consequences  the  Brandenbui^an  countries  sufTercd  particn- 
(arly,  prevented  Ibr  a  long  Ume  any  further  progress  in  School  adminis- 
tration. As  a  proof  of  this,  we  have  the  decree  of  Elector  Frederick 
William  conoeming  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant  Church,  in  1663,  which 
contains  alto  the  beginning  of  a  School  regulation,  namely,  "  (bat 
churches  and  communities  should  unite  their  efforts  in  organizing  here 
and  there,  in  villages,  towns  and  cities,  well-administered  schools."  The 
Lutheran  Church  regulations  for  tiie  Duchy  of  Cleves  and  the  earldom 
of  Hark,  in  16S7,  recommend  the  same,  although  with  more  detailed 
■pcciQcBtions. 
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The  union  of  the  Duchy  oT  PruasiK  vith  the  Bntadcnbnrg^n  prar- 
inces,  ibe  erection  of  Prussi*  into  ■  kingdom  under  Frederic  III.,  Ton* 
d«red  centraliution  in  the  administntioD  possible,  ind  thus  in  feet  dctel- 
Opcd  the  gcnenl  tegislktioo  of  the  Prusdan  State  since  the  eightecnih 
ceDtiiry .  Entering  deeper  into  the  questicD,  and  kiiniDg  at  ■  still  gmtcr 
cenlrBlizati<Hi  of  inBtniciioQ,  wis  the  rojal  decree  of  Frederick  Vfilltam 
I.,  October  24,  1TI8,  concerning  the  Prussian  evangelical,  inspectire, 
presbytcriRl,  parochial  regulations  for  gjmnaEiums  and  Bchoola.  Il  gives 
the  Eupervisiun  of  all  the  schools  to  the  Church  :  "  (he  gymnafiiuais  and 
Latin  schools  of  Berlin,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Halle,  to  continue  in 
their  present  organization  and  t]/pii  Itetioniaa,  and  those  of  the  other 
cities  and  provinces  to  be  modeled  as  much  as  poaaible  upon  the  IbraMT, 
so  that  some  unifonnitj  might  be  obtained."  The  deddedly  Protestant 
character  of  this  regulation  shows  itself  in  the  importance  it  gives  to  the 
Heidelberg  catecbiuni :  "No  other  catechiam  for  the  young  to  bo 
allowed  in  schools  or  churches."  The  exclusive  use  of  this  catechism 
was  again  prescribed  in  ITIS.  Important  for  higher  inatniction  iras  the 
teviscd  regulation  of  September  80,  1718,  both  for  students  jn  acho*^ 
and  UDiversities,asa].«aforthc  CitncUtarumtninitta'^,ia'»r}uch  themoml 
■nd  scientific  requirements  of  those  devoting  themselves  to  university 
Etudica,  naincly,  the  theologians,  are  strongly  set  forth  and  enforced. 

Id  Dicember  22d,  1722,  Frederic  William  I.  issued  instructions  for  the 
general  tressury,  vai  and  domain  departments,  which  contained  also  an 
article  relative  to  church  and  school  sflairs :  ''In  all  places,"  says  the 
article,  "where  the  jzu  potrrniattu  belongs  to  us,  the  churches  and 
schools  shall  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the  administration  shall  direct 
the  authorities  of  the  provinces  to  sea  to  this  matter."  The  mere 
testhulic  development  of  the  mind  found  no  sympathy  with  this  king: 
ho  cnred  chiefly  for  the  wants  of  the  common  people.  The  administra- 
tion of  this  department  was  given  to  Printxen,  president  of  the  Gcmiin 
and  French  nunnbers  of  the  consistory,  director  of  all  ecclesiastical 
aOairs,  protector  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  principal  trustee  of  all  the 
royal  universiticfi,  etc.,  who  held  it  fhxn  1722  to  1726.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded hy  the  Baron  of  In-and-Enyphnusen,  to  whom,  in  consequence 
of  an  accumulation  of  woric  in  the  consislorial  affiurs,  (1730)  was  asso- 
ciated as  vice-president,  Yod  Seichenbaok  In  the  four  provinciil 
depsrtmcnbi,  the  church  and  school  affairs  were  administered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  consistor;  and  the  legislature. 

It  is  natural  that  under  a  monarch  like  Frederick  II.,  the  school  admin- 
istration should  be  more  intelligently  conceived  than  under  his  prede- 
cessor, so  far  his  inferior  in  real  culture.  As  soon  as  the  storms  of  vac 
irere  over,  be  issued  a  decree,  (17S0,)  for  the  Lutheran  high  consistciy 
of  Berlin,  to  whom  was  intrusted  tho  supcrviaioa  of  the  coQ»stories  of 
the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Schleswig.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  the  chief  of  the  eoclesiaslical  department,  the  privy  Stat«  and 
law  minister,  Baron  of  Dinckelmann  -   iu  1764,  (be  church  and  school 
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affWiTB  of  the  ProtasUoti  w«n  intnisted  (o  a  specwl  cbieC  But  it  «ras 
onl7  Kfl«r  the  cloM  of  the  S«Ten  Tears'  War  thmt  the  great  ktng  could 
give  his  Epecial  altentioa  uxl  care  to  what  he  coUBidered  the  hobby  of 
his  old  age,  cchoola  and  public  instruction.  For  the  carrying  out  of  his 
Tieirs  of  education  end  mental  culture,  he  those  Baron  Ton  ZedlitxLeipe, 
who,  as  minislar  of  the  State  and  Law  department,  was  mado  cs-offlcio 
chief  of  the  ecdesiastical  depsrlment  for  the  Protestant  cbnrch  find 
school  affiitn,  (January  18,  1771.)  The  king's  letter  of  1769  tvr  V  idif 
eation,  ((Euvres  ix.,  p.  US,)  contains  the  principles  b^  which  pubb'e 
imtruction  was  to  be  guided,  and  has  been  guided  since.  He  r«gretted 
that  in  the  gyronasiums  the  pupils  were  not  accufitomcd  to  think  fbr 
themselne  and  did  not  begin  early  to  esercise  their  own  judgment,  la 
the  public  offices,  birth  had  no  advantage  over  merit  "I  am  persuaded," 
he  says,  "  that  man  can  be  made  whftt  you  wish  him  to  be.  All  that 
mlighteni  the  lund,  all  that  widens  the  circle  of  knowkdge,  eterstea  th« 
sou),  and  never  lowers  it"  The  exercise  of  one's  judgment,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  anderstanding,  thinking  for  one's  self,  were  censidcred  (h« 
sonl  of  instruction,  and  Zedliti  was  the  man  to  make  these  principles  the 
fusdamental  springs  of  his  actifity,  in  opposition  to  the  blind  memorizing 
of  mattera  never  understood,  to  the  reciting  of  mere  words,  and  to  the 
mental  inactititj  of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  He  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  his  pttrpoaes,  to  Bnd  the  right  sort  of  men  in  Mcierotio,  Niemeyer, 
Oedike;  he  called  the  philokigist  Fr  Aug.  Wdf  to  Halle,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Prusslim  high-schnol  system  is  still  linked  with  the  activity 
of  these  men.  It  was  at  the  Ubm  when  ZedUti  was  at  ihe'head  of  the 
Educational  administration,  that  that  great  movement  of  the  Pedagogy 
took  place,  a  revotntlnn  which  originated  irith  Basedow,  who  harmonized 
thoroughly  with  the  ftindamental  ideas  nnderiying  Zedlite'a  views.  It  was 
also  to  carry  these  out  that  Trapp  was  called  from  his  PLilanthroptnum 
in  Dcssaa,  to  take  the  chair  of  Prof^or  of  Pedagogies  at  Halle.  Bat 
Zcdlltz  reci^nized  soon  the  emptiness  of  this  scheme  of  mere  pedag<^fi, 
and  in  announcing  to  the  king  (1788)  the  return  of  Trapp  to  Holsletn, 
declared  Ihe  vacant  chair  to  be  "no  very  great  loss." 

Considering  the  self-dependent  development  of  the  school-system,  Zed- 
litx  conceived  the  plan  of  organizing  a  supnnie  school-board,  independent 
of  the  snperier  councils,  which,  beaide  the  consiBtory,  should  have  the 
BUperrision  of  Uie  wbote  sebea)  admiuEslfvliun  hi  all  the  royat  domains. 
XliiB  plan  was  earned  out  by  Frederick  William  II.  m  1767.  The  board 
was  to  depend  Immediately  on  the  king,  and  have  charge  of  all  thea&ira 
which  had  till  then  been  caadactcd  by  Ow  chief  tmsteesof  the  universi- 
tiea.  It  beame  the  doty  of  all  Stste  collegiums,  ma^strates  and  public 
officers,  to  execute  the  erdora  of  tiie  i^ief  school-board  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  At  the  head  of  this  new  board  stood  Von  Zcdtiiz,  and  WSII- 
ner,  presidents  of  the  privy  council  of  the  department  of  fltiances ;  and  as 
membere,  the  chaplain  of  the  Universi^  of  Halle,  Von  Hofmanii,  the 
consistorial  counselor,  Professor  Steinbsrt,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
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(he  gTiDiunam  dincton,  Gedik«  and  Ifeierotto,  of  Berlin,  who  were  hIbo 
commissioDed  to  nuke  Ibe  inspection  riBJtfl  through  the  provinoea.  The 
most  important  decree  of  this  council,  and  the  most  fruitful  in  results^ 
wu  the  plan  of  instruction  conceived  bj  Oedike,  onder  the  col^ienlioa 
of  Heierotto,  gireD  December  28, 178S,  and  Etating  among  other  regula- 
tions that  the  final  univereitj  eiamiiution  of  the  scbocd  was  to  take  place 
before  the  dismissal  of  the  scbolan. 

A  short  time  previous  to  Ihia,  however,  ■  counter-movement  had  taken 
place  in  schocJ  and  church  affitirs,  bj  the  withdrawal  of  the  minister 
Zedlitz,  and  the  Babseqnent  election  of  the  privy  counselor,  W6llner,  to 
the  actual  pritj  State  and  Iaw  ministry,  and  as  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical 
department,  (July  8, 1788,)  which  election  found  fm^with  an  eipresffion 
in  the  religious  edict  of  July  0,  1TB6.  This  edict  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  BO-callcd  "rage  OT  improvement,  by  which  the  ret^>ect  for  the  Bible, 
U  the  revealed  word  of  Qod,  was  calculated  to  grow  weak,  which  biriflcd, 
distorted,  and  even  rejected  the  divine  records,  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race.  A  general  rule  of  conduct  was  oecesearily  maintained, 
by  whidi  the  masses  could  be  led  faithfully  and  honestly  by  (heir  teach* 
ers  in  matters  of  faith,  and  this  line  of  conduct  had  thus  br  been  (be 
Christian  religion,  as  set  fbrth  by  its  three  principal  confessions."  The 
edict  of  December  19, 1788,  brought  hack  into  full  force  the  ocnaare  on 
philosophical  uid  theological  writings,  which  in  the  last  years  of  Frederic 
had  lain  dead,  and  men  of  a  rationalistic  cast  of  mind  like  Gedike  lost 
their  influence. 

Niemeyer  was  threatened  with  Euspenidon,  and  a  circular  addressed  to 
all  the  inspectors  of  Kurmark  stated,  tlut  to  help  towmrds  flie  increase 
of  neol(^,  alt  newly-appointed  teachers  in  the  gymnaraums  uid  city* 
schools  should  be  made  to  sign  a  reciprocal  agreement  printed  for  that 
purpose,  (1794.)  On  the  8th  of  Februaiy  of  tha  same  year  was  published 
the  general  common  taw  for  the  Prussian  States,  which,  in  part  ii-,  tiL  13, 
declares  schools  and  nniversities  tobe  Slate  institutioDS,  and  sets  up  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  embracing  the  whole  plan  of  instruction,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal points  are  still  in  forc& 

Frederic  William  III.,  on  his  tccegsion  to  the  throne,  November  16, 
1707,  sent  on  the  SSd  of  the  same  month  a  cabinet  order  to  the  various 
departments,  liouseB,  and  public  authorities,  cautioning  them  against  th« 
many  unworthy  Bulgecta  that  bad  found  means  to  get  into  office. 
Prompted  by  this  message,  Wellner  dispatched,  December  0,  1797,  a 
spedal  order  to  the  consistories,  to  remind  all  lower  councils  of  their 
duties,  and  ui^  upon  them  a  renewed  vigilance  in  req>ect  to  the  pastora 
and  teachers  under  their  spedal  superviwon,  that  these  may  not  only 
teach  religion  in  its  purity  and  according  to  the  prescriptiMt  of  the  reli- 
gious edict,  but  that  they  may  also  prove  efficient  and  indutbious  in  tho 
discharge  of  their  school  and  pastoral  oQcefl.  Meanwhile,  the  counselor 
of  th^  legation,  Menken,  who  opposed  (he  policy  of  Wbllner,  had  been 
■ftpointed  privy  cabinet  counselor  to  the  king.    The  influence  of  (lus 
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geatleman  upon  the  king  determined  Wdllncr  to  iraue,  Juiiiuy  IS,  1798, 
«  circular  in  which  be  proposed  lo  devise  better  meuis  to  advince  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  uid  monlitf.  But  io  spite  or  tb«  readiness  he 
showed  to  defltitiy  bis  own  worii,  he  received  a  measago  disapproving 
his  course,  wherein  the  leading  principle  of  government  which  Kctuated 
Frederic  William  III.  is  &eety  set  forth:  "I  hon(«  religion  mjsel(| 
and  follow  gladlj  its  blissful  precepts,  and  would  not  rule  over  a  people 
that  disregarded  it.  But  I  know  also  that  it  must  come  bom  the  heart, 
from  the  feelings,  from  inner  conviction ;  if  degraded  to  a  methodical 
restraint,  if  made  a  senseless  babble,  it  will  never  promote  virtue  and 
honesty.  Reason  and  philosophy  must  be  its  inseparable  compamons; 
otiiy  then  will  it  exist  o(  itself;  and  be  able  to  maiutaia  itself  without  the 
authority'  of  those  who  would  impose  their  dogmas  upon  fu  tare  times,  and 
prescribe  to  generations  lo  come,  how  tbej  ^ould  think  and  feel  at  alt 
times  and  in  all  circumstances,  on  Bubjects  that  have  the  most  important 
influence  on  their  wcUare."  In  ^te  of  this  reprimand,  Wiillner  con- 
tinued in  his  own  way  of  administra^on,  and  received  in  the  early  part 
of  March  his  diamiasal,  as  did  the  counselors  of  the  chief  conustoir  and 
the  members  of  the  chief  Bchool-c<^ege  committee,  who  sympathized 
with  him.  There  remained  in  the  chief  consistory,  Andrew  Jacob 
Becker,  who,  like  all  those  appointed  alter  1800— Ztillner,  Nolte,  Hie- 
meyer,  Sack,  Ribbeck,  Hanstein— were  the  right  sort  of  men  to  carry  out 
the  cabinet  order  of  January  11,  1768.  W^tner's  place  was  filled  by 
Ton  Hassow,  who  was  elected  chief  of  the  Lutheran  and  all  ecclesiastical 
s&irs,  and  the  school  department  in  general.  The  church  aSairs  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  were  connected  with  the  former,  but  the  school  affairs 
of  the  Ocrman  Reformed  Church  came  under  a  special  department,  of 
wluch  Thulemeyer  was  chief  Both  ministers  were  designated  as  minis- 
ters of  State  of  the  Judicial  DepartmonL  The  chief  of  the  Lutheran 
party  was  also  president  of  the  chief  connstory  and  chief  school-board, 
of  the  directory  of  the  poor  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  of  the  privy  high 
court,  and  of  the  court  of  credit  system  of  the  rural  disb^cts  of  Bast 
Prussia  and  PomerBiiis.  The  Lutheran  school  affairs  of  Silesia,  coO' 
ducted  by  the  chief  president  of  the  Breelau  bailiff  administration,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic,  eCclesia^ical  and  school  affaiis  in  Silcda,  South 
Prussia,  New  East  Prussia,  and  in  the  Frankish  Principalities,  that  come 
within  the  administntion  of  the  province  ministers,  were  outside  his 
jurisdiction.  In  the  latter,  the  Eriangen  University  came  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  minister  Hardenber^  This  dismetaiberment  did  not 
allow  of  constructing  and  pursuing  a  consistent  plan  for  a  satisfactoi; 
development  of  the  mental  and  moral  foculties  of  the  people ;  the  Prus- 
sian nation  was  composed  of  too  many  elements. 

SooD  followed  a  period  of  the  severest  trial  aod  of  the  most  spirited 
•djlhceineut  The  words  of  the  king,  (Ai^uat  10, 1807;)  "The  SUto 
■mat  regain  in  mental  fonx  what  it  has  lost  in  phyucal  fiw«e,"  became 
Jkcnceforth  the  guiding  star  of  the  PmssiaB  government    By  the  new 
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orgtniutioD  of  the  SUte  conncita,  In  1B08,  the  chief  schotd-collcge  wu 
diuolved,  nod  the  adminiBtration  of  public  instrucUon  wu  •tUrhed  to 
the  Hinlfltr;  of  the  Interior,  under  tiie  name  ot"mrd  Section,  fvr  Wor- 
ihip  and  PuUic  /nftru^Cwn,"  aod  placed  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  a  privy  State  counsetor  and  section  chi«C  The  king  appointed  as 
minister  the  count  of  Dohna,  and  aa  cbieTof  the  third  section,  William 
von  Humboldt,  who  united  in  the  rareet  manner  all  the  qualities  of  a 
BititeBman  and  a  acholar,  and  who,  free  from  all  selfish  motives,  was  best 
calculated  to  fulfill  the  high  charge  Intrusted  to  him,  tie.,  the  regenention 
of  PrusBia.  An  educational  system  was  the  regeneration  the  Prussixn 
monarchy  aimed  at,  but  the  limited  financial  means  of  the  State  set  ob- 
stacles to  the  plans  the  great  Humboldt  bad  conceived,'  and  the  latter, 
discouraged  by  continual  pecuniary  impeiiinicntR,  resigned,  June  38, 
1810,  the  position  he  had  entered  upon  December  IT,  1B08. 

Nicolovius  and  Suvern  had  been  elected  with  him  as  technical  counsel- 
or, to  take  chai^  of  the  Bectkm  of  instroction.  NicoloviuH  had  previ- 
ously been  secular  consistorial  counselor,  and  member  of  the  East  Pnia- 
siau  cousistorics,  (hen  representaUva  counselor  in  the  university  afiirs 
at  EGnigsbcrg,  and  finally  member  of  the  department  of  eecle«RsticaI 
afbirs  and  thasa  concerning  the  schools  and  the  poor,  and  hail  in  the 
latter  time  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  State.  His  Ane  and  gentle  appearance,  the  close  intimacy  in  which 
he  had  stood  for  a  long  lime  with  Qoethe,  Jacobi,  and  other  superior  and 
congenial  minds,  his  Ann  fiuth  in  the  progreBaive  and  magnificent  devd- 
opment  of  our  time,  rendered  him  a  woi-thy  co-laborer  of  Humboldt  He 
remained  through  many  changes  in  the  clerical  miniEtry  until  May  2!,' 
1839.  Suvem  brought  into  his  new  position,  beside  his  vast  scientiDe 
acquirements,  a  gri'at  experience  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  be 
had  obtained  in  the  disehBTge  of  the  duties  of  tivo  directorships,  at 
Thorn  and  Elbing,  and  during  his  academical  career  at  KUnigsberg.  He 
drafted  the  most  important  r^nlations  and  instmctions,  which  the  reor> 
ganization  of  the  higher  SGhoo1-ByBt«m  required ;  for  example,  the  subject 
of  the  examination  of  the  candidates  Sx  the  higher  school  office,  of  July 
12,  1810,  the  examination  (tf  ablturientes,  of  June  2S,  1812,  and  an  essay 
on  general  instruction,  in  1810,  of  which  all  was  not  published,  bat 
whose  leading  principles  dictated  the  regulations  of  the  administralion. 
He  submitted  to  the  condderatjon  of  tbe  State's  ministry,  a  general  plan 
for  the  form  of  government  of  the  school  system  in  Prussia,  according  to 
the  cabinet  order  of  Hovember  8,  1817,  in  which  it  wis  said,  "that  the  , 
Bnccess  of  all  that  tbe  State  aimed  at  by  its  constitution,  legislation  and 
administration,  depended  on  the  foundations  laid  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,"  but  the  diverging  and  conflicting  opinions,  on  the  time  and  mods 
of  potting  portions  of  the  plan  into  effect,  prevented  its  execution.  Sub- 
sequent to  1818,  be  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  reports  of 
tiie  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  co-directors 
in  the  department  of  instruction ;  he  died  October  2,  1628.  i 
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Hnmbold's  place,  it  the  hud  of  the  third  section  of  public  worship, 
T«s  filled  bj  the  privj  State  counselor  Voo  Schuckmanu ;  and  Nicolo- 
Tius  vos  appointed  director  Ibr  the  specialities  of  the  same ;  even  when 
Schuckmaou  n-as  elected  HinisUr  of  the  Interior,  tn  1814,  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  culture  and  instroclion  remained  for  some  time  wiihin 
bis  juris(lii:tion.  On  the  Gd  of  NoTcmher,  1617,  a  cabinet  order  declared 
that  "the  Minister  of  the  Interior  should  resigu  the  office  of  culture  and 
public  instruction,  as  well  as  that  of  tbe  department  of  medicine,  con- 
nected nith  it,"  inasmuch  as  "  the  dignity  aod  importance  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  educalional  aSaira  demand  a  special  minister,"  and  Baron  von 
Altenstein  was  selected  for  that  office. 

The  energetic  and  effectual  activity  which,  since  1814,  the  government 
displayed  in  the  transformation  and  reconstruction  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  gained  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  guide  in  Altcn- 
Stein,  and  after  him  in  Dr.  Johannes  Schulze,  (Ist  August,  1818,)  a  new 
life  giving  power,  that  made  itself  felt  throughout  (he  whole  field  of  the 
Bdencea.  About  the  same  time,  Hegel  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Univer^ty  of  Berlin,  where,  particularly  favored  by  the 
educational  eystein,  be  exercised  a  m^ty  influence  upon  the  mental 
davelopnient  of  his  cotemporsries,  opening  on  all  sides  new  avenues  to 
Bcieoce,  and  working  out  through  a  well- sustained  method  the  taming 
curb  that  was  to  lead  thought  to  (he  reoognition  of  truth. 

A  glowing  testimony  of  the  organising,  regulating,  and  all-pervading 
^ilrit  of  the  administration,  is  tbe  lai^  number  of  special  and  general 
amendments  that  appear  in  the  higher  school-system,  which,  during  the 
Altenetein  administration,  (from  1817  till  tbe  death  of  the  minister.  May 
li,  1840,)  amounled,  including  those  of  the  University  concerning  tbe 
last  examination,  June  4,  1834,  to  7S8,  alt  of  which,  fecial  as  well  aa 
general,  contain  much  that  is  awakening  and  fertilizing  to  the  mind,  and 
in  many  instauces,  &r  outreach  (heir  imnwdiate  circle  of  action.  Ttukt 
regulation  formed  an  important  clause  in  (he  reorganization  system  of 
tbo  higher  court.  It  was  the  result  of  years  of  eicperieoce,  snd  of  the 
mature  consideration  of  circomatsncea.  There  would  necessarily  follow 
ttam  it  a  better  and  greater  unanimity  in  systems  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
classiBcatiomt  of  the  various  gyouusiums.  In  subsequent  times,  and  till 
Altenstein's  deatli,  there  were  438  more  amendments  made,  among  which 
the  ministerial  regulation  of  Oct.  34, 1887,  is  accounted  the  most  im- 
portant  for  its  laying  down  tbe  fundamental  conditions  by  which  gymn»- 
sial  instruction  was  to  be  governed.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  general 
Nonnal  School  ^stem  was  devised  for  all  gymnoaums.  Its  principles 
were  adopted  and  followed  until  18G& 

The  political  changes,  whose  causes  and  reasons  are  sufficiently  known, 
made  in  1819  a  punful  break  in  the  promising  condition  of  tbe  higher 
school  instruction,  and  called  forth  tbe  circular  of  the  minister  of  Alten- 
atein,  which,  addressed  to  the  various  presidents  of  educational,  institu- 
tions,  ran  aa  follows,  in  its  btroductory  pages:  "Recent  events,  and 
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especially  the  late  reports  in  the  SSth  Eeraion  of  the  German  League, 
In  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  concerning  the  abuses  and  the  degeneracy 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  German  school  and  university  affairs, 
oblige  me  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  principalsofschoolsand  heads 
of  gymnasiums  and  unirersilies,  to  gire  particular  and  renewed  attention 
to  (he  abuses  and  errors  which  have  heen  found  in  the  school  adminis- 
tration, and  to  exert  all  their  power  to  oppose  thcu:  influence,  snd  pre- 
vent their  further  development"  The  object  of  the  new  measures  was 
to  inspire  the  young  with  an  active  lore  for  their  king  and  their  country, 
and  to  enforce  a  severe  discipline  which,  whilst  its  ruling  motive  was  to 
treat  the  young  with  mildness  and  kindness,  would  also  command  obe- 
dience, industry  and  good  morals,  snd  make  the  strict  observance  of  the 
existing  laws  their  most  sacred  duty."  A  few  years  previous,  the  whole 
PruEHsn  nation,  and  particnlarij  the  higher  schoob^  had  given  to  the 
world  a  glowing  testimony  of  their  love  of  king  and  country.  The  ex- 
traordinary events  of  that  time,  the  great  deeds,  in  which  partly  teadiers 
and  pupils  participated,  or  which  they  encouraged  by  the  vivid  interest 
end  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  they  manifested,  could  not  help  exerdsing 
a  wonderful  influence,  and  kindling  a  noble  enthu^asm,  that  tended  nat- 
urally to  ruse  the  intellect  and  sentiments  of  the  younger  generation,  and 
leave,  even  in  the  subsequeot  years  of  peace,  a  lasting  impression  on  their 
minds.  We  can  not  deny  that  war  engendered  among  the  school-going 
population  a  certain  roughness,  Bturdiness  and  stubt>onine6fi,  bnt  the 
noble  virtues  of  which  they  gave  such  ample  prooCi,  and  which  filled 
their  ootcmporaries  and  posterity  with  admiration,  should  have  protected 
them  from  suspicion,  and  fi-om  the  severe  measures  that  originated  with 
the  above-mentioned  mandate.  One  of  its  most  painful  r^ulations  was  * 
that  which  put  the  higher  school  direction  under  the  supervition  of  the 
police,  by  limiting,  on  Uay21, 1624,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  min- 
istry of  Altensteln,  the  kind  and  benevolent  Nicolovius  to  his  clerical  de- 
partment, and  appointing  the  director  of  the  pcdice  ministry.  Ton  Eampta, 
in  connection  with  his 'official  duties,  director  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment In  182S,  Von  Kampti  was  released  fhim  his  duties  in  the  Uinistiy 
of  the  Interior  and  Polico  administration,  snd  appointed  director  of  the 
Law  department,  but  ho  preserved  his  portion  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment until  February  6, 1833.  A  cabinet  order  of  the  4th  of  Utrch  of 
the  same  year,  reinvested  Nicolovius,  to  the  great  Joy  of  Altenstein,  with 
the  direction  of  the  educational  department,  which  position  he  was-still 
filling  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  year  1880. 

Although  Ton  Kamptz  had,  by  his  (Ktndly  and  polite  manners,  con- 
siderably tempered  the  feeling  of  fear  and  humility  which  liad  come  over 
the  educational  world  at  his  appomtment  as  their  chief,  yet  nothing  could 
obliterate  the  painful  iropresncHi  which  the  mandate  of  the  Ministry  ot 
the  Interior  and  of  the  Police,  addressed  to  the  various  administrations, 
made  on  the  school -people.  May  S3,  1824,  and  which  commences  as'fol- 
lows:— "The  irrefutable  proob  we  have  that  ths  rules  and  measures 
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recom mended  and  prescribed  till  noir,  have  not  been  &ble  to  suppress 
the  injurious  iDd  erroneous  sentiments,  and  Use  opinions  still  existing 
here  and  there  amidst  the  higher  and  lower  educational  establishment^, 
have  determined  his  Majesty  to  issue  still  more  positiTC  commands  on 
this  subject"  These  commands  concerned  particularly  Uie  universilies; 
and  from  that  time  the  teacher  became  altio  subject  to  the  strictest  watch- 
fulness of  the  government,  the  royal  administrations  being  particularly 
requested  to  see  that  the  younger  public  officers,  whether  in  the  service 
of  the  administration  proper,  or  in  that  of  any  other  public  office,  did  not 
carry  into  their  profession  the  injurious  principles  of  the  student  life  and 
its  usodations.  Daring  the  following  years  there  appeared,  first,  the 
cabinet  order  of  August  16,  1836,  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  against 
fhulty  service  and  moral  trespasses,  in  the  question  of  pensions ;  second, 
that  of  September  24,  162T,  in  r^ard  to  the  propriety  of  an  inqnest,  in 
Ml  adnilniiitrative  sense,  into  the  case  of  civil  officers  who  had  come  under 
Judicial  examination,  but  had  not  been  dismissed  from  service ;  third, 
that  of  March  27,  1831,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  two  preceding 
resolutions  to  teachers  of  high-schools  and  universities ;  fourdi,  that  of 
Juno  30,  1838,  b)  the  fbrm  of  a  royal  circular  to  all  the  school'boards 
of  the  provinces,  concerning  the  political  opinions  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
wherein  the  various  administrations  were  again  admonished  to  have  an 
eye  upon  the  teachers  in  this  respect,  and  on  the  retiponsibility  of  the 
boards  and  their  severwl  members  to  report  to  the  ministry  all  traces  of 
antagonistic  feelings  and  opinions. 

The  real  consequences  of  snch  measurei),  called  Ibrth,  in  other  coun- 
tries, by  ever  recurring  att«mpts  at  revolution,  were  not  by  any  means 
as  great  as  the  anxiety  tliat  had  dictated  them.  There  was  no  occasion 
to  apply  them,  and  the  administration  of  the  educational  bureau  was  too 
generous  to  spy  out  delinquencies  of  that  kind.  There  existed  also 
among  the  teachers  of  Prussian  high-schools,  the  good,  old  Prussian 
principle,  not  to  separate  the  love  of  country  fhimthe  obedience  due  to 
the  king,  and  the  men  who  had  actively  lived  through  (he  troubles  and 
the  rise  of  Pras^  or  bad  grown  np  under  the  burden  of  its  misfortunes 
and  had  finally  shared  in  its  glory,  ofTetvd  to  the  edncational  administra- 
tion, by  their  noble  self-saeriBce,  and  their  higher  ideal  of  the  profession 
of  teacher,  material  Ibr  the  culture  of  the  people,  such  as  few  admiaistni- 
tions  had  yet  had  at  thur  command. 

One  of  the  most  important  change*!  in  the  administration  was  that  de- 
creed by  the  royal  cabinet  ord^,  December  81,  1825,  by  which  the 
school  council  (colleginm)  of  tbe  provinces  were  separated  from  the  con- 
sistories ;  the  first  were  clothed  with  their  own  independent  supervision 
over  the  higher  school-establishments ;  the  second  retained  the  right  and 
doty  to  take  part  in  the  inspection  of  religious  instruction.  The  higher 
{nivate-Bchools  came  generally  under  tbe  contnJ  of  the  government 
Amongst  the  most  Important  measures  which  originated  principally  under 
tbe  influence  of  John  Sdinke,  may  ht  named  that  which  laid  ande  the 
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parallel  and  Bection  ^atem,  aad  iDtrodueed,  in  19S0,  the  gencnJ  ckn 
sjetem,  appointiDg  a  re^lar  professor  tor  ntrj  dasa.  Further  are  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  number  of  resolutJoDB,  the  matniction  for  gyaaa- 
sium  directoTB,  who,  with  the  exeeptioa  of  those  of  the  Bhine  countricx, 
(1S39,)  belong  to  the  jresrs  1828tolB28;  the  miniaterial  resolution  of 
September  24, 1836,  respecting  the  pedsgogic  proof-year  of  the  ouhU* 
dates  for  teaching,  tiie  regulation  of  April  20,  1881,  for  the  examitwtion 
of  the  candidates  fm  higher  teaching,  wherein  also  the  general  sdiod 
tffiiirs  are  daly  considered. 

Tlie  harmony  in  which  Uie  regulationa  and  promoting  measures  of  the 
school- ad  ministration  stood  with  the  all-perrading  enthusiasm  i^  (hose 
who  had  made  it  their  duty  to  carry  them  out,  brought  the  school  aflains 
onder  the  Altenstein  admlnistratjon,  to  such  a  flourishing  condition,  ikal 
their  renown  spread  not  (Hily  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  reached  the 
furthermost  shcvea  of  the  oceans,  and  attracted  from  aU  sides  sealous 
disciples  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  ambassadors  from  foreign 
goTcrnments,  who  came  to  examine  for  tbemsel*es  in  Pmsius,  what  conld 
and  should  be  done  for  schools.  The  best  testimony  of  this  is  CWsm'* 
own  wtH^s,  in  his  Report  entitled,  "£lat  de  FintlnutUit  ttamdairtdant 
U  royavmt  di  Prvme  pmdtmt  18S1,"  (Paris,  1884,)  wherein,  lor  a  onm* 
plete  organisadoD  of  public  instruction,  he  states  the  four  following 
points :  1,  that  boys  and  giils  without  exception  should  attend  the  ete> 
mentary  schools;  2,  the  middle  class  of  the  city  pcqtutattien  to  hare  its 
schools ;  8,  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men  of  the  middle  sud  hi^w 
nuiks  should  attend  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasiums  together ;  4,  a 
good  number  of  these,  accordii^  to  their  iodastty  and  capacity,  should 
attend  the  higher  classes,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  university ;  adding, 
^- Cet  idiai  ett  4  peu  prh  rialiti  en  Prvma.^  Friedrich  Thiersch  expressed 
himself  in  the  same  way  in  his  Report  on  the  reorganisation  of  secondary 
schools  in  Bavaria,  on  "Tht  Prttat  C^dilim  ^Pvblie  Inttnietim  in 
the  Weitsm  Slaiti  <^  Qermamy  \  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1838.)  "  I 
found  myself  there,"  be  says,  "(Cobleni,  September,  1884,)  in  a  land 
which,  for  an  observer  in  public  inntraction,  is  of  much  importance,  and 
which,  by  its  institutions  of  learning,  ita  spirit  of  order,  its  administra- 
tion, and  the  results  obtsined,  hsd  attracted  the  attention,  yea  eten  the 
admiration  of  foreign  rounliiee." 

After  the  death  of  Altenstein,  King  Frederic  William  IV.  appointed 
Dr.  Eichbom  as  minister  of  eccledastical  afflJrs.  He  had  been  oneoLtfae 
most  active  supporters  of  the  mgrandiiement  of  Prussia  a^nst  Freneli 
supremacy.  In  1617  he  was  called  by  the  specif  confidence  of  the  king, 
into  the  newly  organized  State  conncils,  and  since  1881,  he  filled,  aiudst 
general  appreciation  and  esteem,  the  position  of  director  in  the  HtnistrT 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Hie  continued  and  lively  intercourse  with  the  most 
distinguishedscfadarsofBerlin,  bis  friendly  intimacy  with  Sehlelermacbct 
and  msny  other  men  of  distinction  in  science  and  theology,  his  wKole 
past  life,  derated  to  the  interest  of  Prus^a  and  in  sappwt  of  its  soblfl 
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efforts,  caused  his  ftppointmcnt  to  be  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a  most  fortu* 
nate  one.  And  yet,  through  the  Tery  power  or  circumstances,  was  ha 
carried  away  into  Guch  an  opposition  to  all  the  ruling  eSbrts  of  the  time, 
that  perhaps  there  DererwasanotheTadministration  whose  beginning  and 
end  gave  riae  to  such  differcncea  of  opinion.  The  attitude  which  Elcb- 
horn  took  towards  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  till  then  almost  exclusirely 
in  fikvor,  and  which  he  considered  to  produce  nothing  but  dialectical 
slights  of  hand,  and  as  tending-to  undermine  the  Christian  principle  ot 
life,  his  lailh  drawing  ever  closer  to  orthodoxy,  had  to  be  ai^usted  in  the 
higher  school-ad  mi  nislrsti  on  by  difierent  views  and  principles.  He  bad 
certainly  only  undertaken  the  Ministry  when  he  saw  that  his  private 
conviction  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  the  king,  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  when  the  views  and  ideas  of  the  king  were  properly 
understood,  treated  as  a  unity,  and  carried  out,  there  would  be  more  cause 
than  ever  before  to  hope  for  the  r^neration  of  Prussia  and  Germany — 
»  regeneration  which  would  give  entire  aaUsbction  to  all  free-tbinldng 
Knd  reasonable  wtohes,  and  to  all  jnst  demands. 

The  condition  of  public  instniction  was  a  cardinal  object  of  the  king's 
Eolicitude.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  gym- 
nasiums had  to  contend  with  much  that  was  unbvorable.  The  new 
impulse  given  to  industrial  pursuits  cast  a  certain  reproach  upon  gymoa- 
sial  studies,  and  made  them  appear  snperfluous ;  and  seemed  to  require 
another  apeciea  of  high-schools,  in  which  the  realistic  and  -  practical 
should  be  recognized  and  provided  for.  The  teacher  could  see  in  the 
younger  generation  a  kind  of  pantheistical  torn  of  mind  which  appeared 
unfavorable  to  Christianity.  An  ever  greater  disproportion  in  the  out* 
ward  circumstances  of  the  teacher,  with  the  increasing  wealth  that 
8eemed  to  reach  every  one  but  him,  became  sensibly  apparent ;  finally 
the  unusual  seal  with  which  everywhere  higher  culture  was  encouraged, 
had  formed  for  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  profession  of  teaching  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  than  could  be  well  employed,  and  these 
had  not  yet  found,  after  gnng  through  college,  (heir  adequate  circle  of 
activi^  in  other  spheres  of  life.  Uany  of  those  also  who  had  been  eda- 
cated  in  the  so-called  practical  schools,  bad  not  yet  learned  to  apply  their 
acquired  knowledge  to  their  several  trades,  and  to  raise  them  In  vslue. 
Eichhom  wished  to  remedy  all  these  evils,  and  to  satjsly  all  Just  demands. 
He  aimed  to  give  to  thebigherBchool-administratioDsucban  organization 
as  vould  enable  its  members  to  take  a  more  life-inspiring  view  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  schools,  and  a  more  active  coi^ration  in  their 
welfare.  He  was  resolved  to  organise,  under  the  name  of  supreme  school- 
council,  a  higher,  technical  school-committee  or  aection,  which,  for  the 
administration  of  the  inner  life  of  the  public  establishments  of  learning^ 
should  enter  into  all  the  questions  touching  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher,  the  object,  methods,  and  necessary  means  of  teaching,  and  pro- 
vide f«  this  work  a  sufflcicnt  oumbtf  of  theoretical  and  practical  men 
already  eminent  in  the  profbssion.    The  events  of  Mardi  18,  1848,  de- 
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privcd  him  of  his  position  and  frustrated  the  realization  of  his  plans.* 
The  only  lasting  change  that  was  made  during  bis  adminislration,  was 
the  re- introduction  or  gymnastics,  b;  a  cabinet  order,  June  6, 1842 ;  and 
Bt-cording  to  the  king's  own  wish,  this  branch  of  instruction  was  made  an 
integral  part  ui  the  education  of  the  people. 

A  few  weeks  after  Eichhom,  Dr.  Eiler  also  left  the  ministiy,  (Dec.  80, 
1848.)  He  had  been  prefiously  gymnasium  director  at  Kreuznach,  Ibcn 
school-counselor  at  Coblenz,  and  since  December  1,  1840,  co-labom'  in 
the  Ministry,  where,  October  80,  1848,  be  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
council-chamber,  He  enjoyed  the  particular  confidence  of  his  ministrr, 
and  co^)eratc<l  in  the  department  of  education  for  the  h igh -schools,  wlicn 
it  came  to  a  question  of  morals,  or  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  directors  and 
teacbcr& 

As  Eichhom  could  not  expect  of  his  counselors  to  he  actiTe,  where  be 
himself  could  not  act  according  to  his  inner  conviction,  he  had  instrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  evangelical  gymnasium  afiairs  to  Kortiim,  privy  coun- 
selor of  Ihe  supremo  ceurt,  who  till  then  bad  had  charge  of  the  public 
instruction.  Having  previously  been  director  of  a  gymnasium  and 
schoolmaster  of  Dusseldorf,  the  latter  was  perfectly  competent  to  under- 
take the  gymnasii^tn  affairs.  Prudent  and  conuderate,  he  avoided  making 
any  unnecessary  changes.  John  Schuize  retained  bis  position  as  reporter 
of  universities,  in  which,  after  fifty  years  of  service,  he  died,  privy  su- 
preme counselor,  regretted  by  all  who  had  appreciated  his  high  merits 
and  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  to  public  education.  Amidst 
the  conlbuon  and  conflicting  opinions  of  1849  and  the  years  following; 
when  Count  of  Schwerin  tiU  June  25,  Rodbertus  till  July  3,  and 
Vott  Ladenberg  as  commissioner  tilt  December  19,  1850,  conilucted  the 
ministerial  affiiirs,  Eortiim  acted  as  mediator  in  the  administration,  and 
endeavored  to  soothe  and  harmonize  if  possible  the  antagonistic  elemtnts 
of  that  time.  After  a  repeated  and  violent  call  for  a  closer  connection 
between  the  higher  private  schools  and  the  so-called  real  schools,  he  in- 
clined towards  the  idea  of  fusing  into  one  the  three  lower  classes  of  the 
two  institutions,  but  the  transactions  of  the  country  school -conference,  of 
which  he  was  president  &om  April  16  till  Hay  II,  1846,  and  still  more 
the  discussion  on  the  education  laws  in  the  ministry  itself,  brought 
him  back  to  the  <^nion  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  gym- 
nasiuios  and  real  schools  were  based,  should  be  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent one.  He  retired  from  public  life,  June  7,  1852.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Dr.  L.  Wiese,  then  professor  in  the  Joachim  gymnasium,  previ- 
ously privy  state  counselor  and  inspector  of  the  higher  academies. 

From  1850  to  November  8, 1858,  the  ministerial  afiajrs  were  conducted 
by  Ton  Baumer.  The  latter  found  no  occasion  to  make  any  radical 
changce  in  the  high-school  administration,  and  made  it  his  chief  duty  to 
direct  well  and  improve  what  bad  already  been  done     In  this,  however, 
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he  found  varioiis  opportunitieB  for  improrementB  i  among  these  taaj  be 
named  Ihe  changes  made  in  ]8fiO,  in  (he  recitation  Hjstem  and  the  regu- 
latioDS  for  (he  examination!!,  both  of  which  tended  ton-ards  a  amplifica- 
tion and  greater  concentration  in  instruction.  He  made  it  his  chief 
object  to  see  pcrBonaJlj  after  the  inner  and  outer  ireiraro  of  all  the  insti* 
tutions  of  learning,  having  the  most  distant  ones  Tisited  by  departmental 
counselors  of  the  uiinistrj,  and  attending  to  those  of  the  capital  himselC 
Tho  better  to  train  joung  teachers  for  the  profbssion,  it  was  thought 
worth  vrhlle  to  induce  distinguished  schoolmen  to  adopt  aa  disciples 
young  philologists  and  raatheraaticianii,  that  thej  might  leam  the  art  of 
.  teaching.  tJndcr  his  adroinistration,  fourteen  gymnasiums  were  (bunded, 
and  the  position  of  the  gjmna^um  teachers  improved  by  an  increase  of 
salary  of  18  per  cent 

Von  Raumcr's  resignation  gave  the  conduct  of  ministerial  afialra  to 
Von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  whose  independent  and  digniScd  manners,  and 
political  talents,  as  well  as  his  high  intellectual  and  scientiflc  merits, 
raised  many  expectations  and  ardent  hopes.  But  bis  short  administra- 
tion, which  lasted  only  till  Uarch  10,  1862,  interrupted  as  it  was  by 
Xraliticsl  party  troubles,  allowed  him  only  t«  carry  out  what  was  already 
begun.  It  proved,  however,  an  important  one  for  the  real  c^chools  and 
the  higher  private  schools,  which,  by  the  instruction  and  regulation  of 
October  6,  1859,  received  an  independent  organiution.  As  reference  to 
his  administration,  he  published  in  I860  a  report,  under  the  name  '*  Cen- 
tral Journal  of  all  Educational  a&ir&" 

He  waa  succeeded  by  Von  Milhler,  who  till  then  had  occupied  the  po- 
rtion of  preadent  of  the  supreme  church-council,  and  since  1840  had 
been  co-laborer  and  speaker  in  the  ministry.  Bis  career  was  marked  by 
a  great  activity  for  improvements,  by  various  foundations  of  higher  insti- 
tutions and  generous  eodowinents,  and  by  the  care  he  took  and  the  judg- 
ment he  showed  in  promoting  the  development  and  formation  of  the 
higher  instruction. 

The  affitirs  of  the  Catholic  schools  were,  since  1630,  conducted  in  the 
ministry  by  Briiggemann,  who  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
much  zeal  and  circumspection.  He  was  bom,  March  31,  ITSG.  In  1823 
he  was  second  director  of  the  gymnasium  of  Diisseldorf,  and  stood  next 
to  Kortam,  at  the  same  time  consistory-counselor.  In  1831  he  was  made 
State  and  school-counselor  at  Coblcnz,  and  in  183T  was  called  to  the 
minbtry  of  Berlin,  and  sent  to  Rome  as  mediator  during  the  ecclesias^cal 
dispates  of  that  time.  In  1389  he  became  co-laborer  in  the  ministry ;  in 
1641,  privy  State  counselor ;  in  1861,  privy  supreme  S(ata  counselor. 
He  died  Ibrch  81, 1866,  shortly  alter  having  tendered  the  reagnatiun  of 
his  office,  which  he  hod  held  to  the  satjsfitction  of  all  parlies.  The  proT* 
ince  school-counselor  of  Bre^au,  Dr.  StieTe^  succeeded  him  as  privy  State 
cooDsekir. 

H.    snrau  PHOvuTOKB. 

During  tlie  gradual  development  of  a  central  administration  in  the 
Pmssiao  States,  it  tvas  a  necessary  condition  of  things,  that  the  i-arions 
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peculiarities  of  the  single  territories  in  their  scbooI-Bdministrntion  should 
be  retained.  The  General  Directory  instituted  by  Frederic  William  I. 
embraced  four  DepartmeatB,  as  follows:—!,  Prussia,  Pomerania,  New- 
mark  ;  3,  Minden,  lUvensberg,  Tecklenburg,  Linzcn ;  S,  Kurmark, 
Higdebarg,  Ualberstadt ;  4,  Geldem,  Clcres,  Hiirs,  NeufchnUl.  After 
17S0,  the  supervision  of  public  instruction  In  the  whole  kin^om  was 
conducted  by  the  consistcrics  of  the  prorinces,  together  with  distin- 
guished doctors  and  profesmrs  of  theology,  the  whole  under  the  general 
inspection  of  the  higher  consistories  of  Berlin.  SQesia  had  iU  own  high 
consistories  at  Breslau,  Bricg,  and  Glogsu. 

When,  in  1808,  the  supreme  administration  of  matters  of  instruction 
was  given  over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  councils  of  the 
provinces  received  the  name  of  governments ;  In  each  of  ihese  a  Deputa- 
tion for  Public  Worship  and  Instruction  was  established  as  a  special 
council,  to  be  undiT  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  section  of  the 
department  belonging  to  the  place.  The  regulation  of  October  27,  1810, 
ordered  besides,  three  scientific  deputations  for  public  inslruclion  in 
Berlin,  Kiinigsbci^,  and  Breslau.  Their  ofBce  consisted  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates  for  the  higher  school  profession,  in  plana  of  teach- 
ing, methods,  and  text-hooks,  as  well  as  all  that  related  to  the  final 
examinations  at  the  gymnasiums,  (maturity  ezainination,  Aiitvrieatm 
Pru/ungen.)  They  were  further  to  give  their  opinion  on  all  that  concerned 
the  practical  management  of  schools,  aud  to  Dtaiatain  in  use  those  prin- 
ciplcB  of  science  from  which  the  single  maxima  of  administration  are 
derived.  They  were  also  at  liberty  to  Bend  to  the  higher  council  any 
propositions  or  requests  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  deputation  in 
Berlin,  to  which,  beside  Nicolovius  and  Siivem,  also  Ancillon,  Schleier- 
macher  and  Fr.  A.  Wolf  belonged,  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  supreme 
Echool-board  {OlenekuleolUgium,)  which  had  been  abolished  in  1608. 

Afler  the  new  division  of  the  State,  which  comprised  at  first  ten,  then 
eight  prorinces,  tiie  direction  of  the  afiairs  of  public  instruction  vras 
given  to  the  chief  president  (^«rprafebnt,]  of  the  several  provinces.  He 
presided  over  the  consistory  instituted  in  the  principal  city  of  the  prov- 
ince. By  the  regulation  of  October  23,  1817,  the  consistories  were  fo 
take  chaise  of  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  church  and  school,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  their  external  afiiiirs,  especially  of  the  administration  of  the 
church  and  school  property.  The  scientific  deputations  were  replaced 
by  the  literary  commissions  for  examination.  The  consistories  had  also 
the  right  of  inspection  over  the  affiiirs  of  Boman  Catholic  schools  and 
education,  'hut  the  Catholic  bishops  retained  their  legal  control  over 
their  form  of  government  and  religious  instruction,  and  had  thcnomina- 
tion  of  their  Bpecisl  religious  teachers.  For  the  affairs  of  secondary 
schools  of  the  province  scliool-collegiums,  {Provincial  tehnl-cclUfitTi,) 
were  instituted,  in  1820,  separated  fhim  the  consistorium  entirely  in  1845, 
and  the  separation  of  funds  followed  in  1849.  The  whole  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  property  of  the  InstiluUons  belonging  to  the  school-coUe- 
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giums  passed  vrith  few  exceptions  over  to  these.  The  Ktis  of  school- 
coUegiuroa  are  established  in  Eiinigsberg,  Poeen,  BreBlau,  Stettin, 
Hagdeburg,  Muaater,  Coblenz,  Bevlin, 

TheinatractionsofM&y  14,  1829,  imposed  on  the  general  ■□  peri ntend- 
ents  the  duty  of  directing -their  special  attention  towards  the  religious 
and  clerical  teodcncj  of  the  higher  academies  and  private  schools;  they 
could  bo  represented  in  their  school-iDspection  by  members  of  the  royal 
consistories  and  by  consistorial  representative  school-counselors  of  the 
royal  gOTemments.  For  the  appointment  of  religious  teachers,  a  unan- 
'imoaa  vote  of  the  church  and  school-councils  is  Dece88ary.  Religious 
iostmction  can  only  be  intrusted  to  those  teachers  or  clergymen,  against 
whom  the  respectiTe  church-couocils  make  no  objection.  New  religious 
test-hooks  can  only  be  introduced  with  the  approbation  of  the  church- 
councils.  Where  there  is  a  board  of  trustees,  it  is  the  custom  to  appoint 
the  first  clergymen  of  the  place  as  one  of  them. 

L  Fnutia.  It  was  among  the  great  masters  of  the  religions  orders  of 
the  conntry,  and  particulariy  through  Winrich  van  Eniprode  (1361- 
1362,)  that  the  first  efforts  wc;^  made  for  the  eetahlishmeut  of  schools. 
"  It  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  he,  "  that,  not  only  a  few,  but  many 
schools  be  established  in  Prussia."  NotwithatandMig  this  earnest  advice, 
however.  It  was  only  after  Albert  of  Brandenburg  (1510-lGGB)  that  Latin 
schools  were  established,  and  that,  in  the  principal  cities  only.  These, 
however,  increased  and  improved  conuderably  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformation.  Alter  the  conquest  of  Western  Prussia  in  1TT3,  the 
.  valid  school-laws  of  Eastern  Prussia  were  established  in  the  new  countries 
also,  and  the  st^ools  of  the  Jesuits  partly  organlied  into  royal  Catholic 
gymnasiums.  At  the  second  division  of  Poland,  in  1TS3,  by  which, 
under  the  name  of  South  Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  Fosen,  the  cities 
of  Danzig  and  Thorn  with  their  old  schools  were  incorporated,  the  ratifi- 
cation patent  recommended,  concerning  the  institution  of  religious  and 
civil  judicature  in  the  new  province,  that,  to  secure  peace  and  happiness 
for  the  annexed  country,  it  was  necessary  to  give  special  care  and  atten- 
tion to  education,  and  called  upon  the  churches  and  schools  to  further 
this  object  That  portion  of  Poland  which  became  Prusua's  share  in  the 
third  division,  in  1TS5,  was  lost  again  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (ISOT,)  and 
finally  annexed  to  Russia  in.  181JS.  Uany  and  various  obstacles  still  pre- 
vent the  SQCcesslhl  devdopmcnt  of  the  higher  schools  in  this  proviace. 
The  scholars,  particularly  in  the  smaller  towns,  belong  mostly  to  the  lower 
mnks — enter  the  higher  schools  only  when  already  advanced  in  years, 
and  sufTor  especially  from  the  pressure  of  domestic  ciroimstances. 

II.  J'osaa,  That  portion  of  South  Prusua  which,  falling  back  to  the 
kingdom,  was  constituted  Into  a  separate  province,  under  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Poscn,  received  no  special  laws  for  its  school-adminis- 
Iration,  but  became  subject  to  the  general  rules.  It  contained  in  181S 
only  two  higher  academies :  the  gymnauum  (Sj/mvllan'^mnaHum)  for 
both  coofcsnons  at  Posen,  and  the  school  at  Lisso.  Since  then,  the  royal 
29 
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gorernroent,  and  foliowiiig  the  lattcr's  example,  the  cities  also,  have  mad* 
it  an  object  to  promote  higher  education,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
nine  gymnasiunis,  one  progjmnasiuni,  five  independent  real-fichooli  of 
the  first  class,  among  which  are  four  gymna^ums,  one  roya!  real-school, 
four  gymnasiums,  three  real-schools,  a  municipal  progyinnasiuni,  oite 
real-school  of  mixed  patronage;  as  Calholic  institutions,  two  gymna- 
slums,  three  Eimuttaneous  gjmnadums,  a  progjnasium,  and  two  nal' 
flchools. 

Tlie  gymnasium  at  TrteroesBno  was  abolished  for  political  reasons  in 
18C3.  Particular  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  tJiis  province  on 
account  of  the  mixed  charttcter  of  its  population.  The  clerical  supervision 
council  for  the  evangelical  institutions  and  the  eTangelical  religious  in- 
struction, is  the  royal  consistorj  and  the  general  superintendent  alPesen, 
and  for  tlie  Roman  Catholic  department,  the  archbishop  of  Gncscn  and 
Fosen.  The  great  number  of  Jewish  piipils  necessitated  municipal  pat- 
ronage fur  Jewish  religious  instruction.  In  regard  to  [he  German  and 
Polish  languages,  the  instructions  of  Uay  2i,  18JS,  provided,  without 
bowcTcr  establishing  by  it  on  invariable-  regulation,  that  in  the  Harien- 
gymnnsium  at  Posen  and  the  lately  abolisbed  one  at  Trzeinesmo,  as  well 
as  in  those  establishet^  in  the  Southern  portion,  such  teachers  should  if 
pos^ble  be  appointed  for  the  four  lower  classes,  as  were  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  both  languages,  so  that  every  pupil  could  receive  religious 
instruction  in  his  mother  tongue.  In  all  other  branches  of  education,  the 
teacher  was  to  impart  instruction  in  the  Polish  tongue,  using  the  Gorman 
fiomewbat,  but  taking  special  care  that  the  pupils  receive  a  clear  and  dis- " 
tinct  iiita  of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  pupils  obtained  thus  befora  leav- 
ing the  third  class  {Tertia)  an  easy  and  correct  understanding  of  the 
German  language.  In  the  second  class  ISceundji)  the  German  became 
the  principal  medium  of  instruction,  together  witli  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  alternately  translated  cither  into  Polish  or  Qcrman, 
according  to  the  special  capacity  of  the  teacher  in  either  language.  For 
the  Poli>h  tongue  and  literature  the  Polii-h  was  to  be  csclusively  used, 
also  for  mathematics,  physiology,  and  ttie  study  of  French.  The  same 
course  was  to  be  pursued  in  the  higher  classca.  At  present,  the  German 
is,  commencing  in  Tertia,  the  principal  medium  fur  instruction,  embrac- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  whole  course:.  The  religious  instruction  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  given  in  Polish.  The  German  pupils  of  Ibis  persua- 
sion must  necessarily  suffer  in  this  case,  as  the  teacher  can  give  them, 
tfler  recitation,  but  a  short  and  rapid  review  of  the  subject  treated. 

It  has  been  imposable  as  yet  to  fuse  and  unify  the  various  (elements  of 
the  Prussian  population,  as  the  Poles,  cspeciallj  in  their  higher  strata, 
preserve  an  inflexible  nationality.  The  Polish  youth  of  the  higher  schoola 
took  BO  lively  a  part  in  all  political  movements  of  their  nation,  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Prussian  government  to  use  strong  repressive 
measures.  Many  students,  who  had  taken  an  actite  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  1830  and  1831,  were,  at  their  return,  in  spite  of  the  general  decree 
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of  amnesty,  shut  out  from  the  public  inetitutions  of  letming,  "  in  order 
to  prevent  tfae  propogatioD  of  injurious  opinions  amongst  a  class  or  jouth 
eamly  impressed  cither  by  good  or  bad  principles."  All  subsequent  po- 
litical troubles  that  arose  in  tho  Grind  Duchy,  as  nell  as  in  the  kingdom, 
corriod  off  with  tbcm  a  groat  number  of  yoang  students.  A  similor 
movement  also  occasioned,  in  1662,  tho  closing  of  the  gymnasium  at 


III.  SiUiia.  The  proTince  of  Sileeia,  since  1S15,  has  been  composed 
of  the  Silesian  Grand  Oachies,  (bnncrly  governed  by  the  Piast  princes, 
and  of  a  portion  of  tho  original  Higher  Saxony.  Oiring  to  the  sovereign 
jurisdiction  of  Ihe  kings  of  Bohemia  over  tho  Silesian  dukes,  many  rela- 
tions wen  formed  between  the  church  and  the  school  which  in  some 
degree  wre  still  valid,  'After  tho  erection  of  Breslau  into  a  bislioprir, 
many  parochial  and  convent-schools  arose,  vrhich  were  gradually  turned 
into  lAtin  schools.  But  the  eGtablishment  of  new  schools  received  very 
great  cnconragement,  especially  in  Lower  Silesia,  by  tho  spreading  of  tho 
Reformation,  as  dukes,  knights  and  cities  rivaled  each  other  in  estab- 
lishing new  schools,  and  in  perfecting  and  improving  tlie  already  existing 
ones.  The  high-school  at  Goldbei^,  destroyed  by  the  Thirty  Years'  Wsr, 
in  1(121,  enjoyed  under  Valentin  TrotzcndorfJ  about  the  middle  of  Ilia 
sixteenth  century,  a  very  high  reputation.  Amongst  tho  still  existing 
gymnasiums,  tho  school  at  Benthen  flourished  for  a  shoii  time;  it  had 
been  extended  in  the  beginning  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  by  the  Baron 
Gcoi^  von  SchCnuch  at  Carolath,  into  a  pedegogium,  and  connected  with 
an  academic  gymnasium.  Amongst  its  students  was  Martjn  Opitz.  Tiut 
this  school  also  was  destroyed  by  the  first  storms  of  tho  Thirty  Yean.' 
War.  This  war  opened  the  province  to  the  Jesuits,  who,  before  its  close, 
hod  established  colleges  in  all  important  towns,  and  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  education  until  their  institutions  passed  again  into  other 
hands.  The  intervention  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the  conquests 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  soon  reinstated  the  Evangelical  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation into  the  full  enjoyment  of  tho  rights  and  liberties  wiucb  the  pcnco 
of  Westphalia  had  secured  to  them.  After  the  abolition  of  (he  order  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1773,  Frederic  H.  converted  their  schools  into  ro^al  gym- 
na.'uumii,  under  the  direction  of  their  fbnner  Jesuits,  with  tho  nsmo  of 
priests  of  the  royal  school-institutes,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  Jesuits'  lands  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  all  Catholic  gym- 
nasiums of  tho  province.  The  reoi^nixing  of  Ihe  plan  of  instruction 
was  intrusted  to  the  professor  of  mathematics,  Zcpliehal.  According  to 
the  new  gehool-regulation  of  December  11,  1774,  the  University  of  Bres- 
laa  was  to  retain  its  four  literary  classes — grammar,  testhetics,  philosophy 
and  theology  ;  the  Catholic  gymnasiums  ofGlatz,  Neisze,  Oppeln,  Sogan, 
LicgnitK,  only  grammar  and  festhetics ;  those  of  Glogau  and  Schweidnitz, 
grammar  alone.  As  this  school-oi^nization  did  not  prove  beneficial,  the 
preparation  of  a  new  plan  of  organization  for  Catholic  schools  was  given 
to  the  professor  of  the  Catholic  gymnasium  at  Glogao,  Sckeyde.    The 
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plan  which  the  Utter  laid  oat,  and  which  from  lh«  character  of  (he  time 
had  to  meet  if  possible  a  nniTersal  purpose,  comprised,' along  vith  the 
alreadf  very  detailed  prescriptions  which  forrned  the  basis  of  the  system, 
a  i^reat  variety  of  subjects;  such  as  declamation  and  the  cuUiTation  of 
taste,  the  philosophy  of  experience  and  logic,  general  and  cRpecially  an- 
thropological science,  {esthetics,  mythology,  Roman  antiquities,  ancient 
geogn^hy,  iinivcrsal  history,  experimental  physiology,  the  drde  of  the 
sciences,  to  all  of  which  branches  about  an  hour  a  week  was  deroted. 
This  plan,  drawn  up  for  the  Catholic  gymnasiums,  was  published  August 
1,  1801.  As  the  royal  government  of  firealau  had  instituted  (October 
27,  ISIO,)  a  clerical  school -deputation,  so  was  the  new  organization  of 
secondary -school  afbira  also  extended  over  the  CaUiolic  institutions,  and, 
by  the  reunion  of  the  univereity  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  with  the  Leo- 
poldina  at  Breslau,  August  S,  1611,  the  foimcr  connection  of  the  CatheJic 
gymnasiums  with  the  uniTcrsity  was  entirety  dissolved.  Tho  redaction 
of  those  higher  schools  that  could  easily  be  dispensed  with,  and  which, 
besides,  could  afibrd  but  a  bare  existence,  had,  in  a  measnre,  already 
been  accomplished  by  the  cabinet  order  of  July  8,  ]  798 ;  such  were  those 
of  Jauer,  Freistadt,  Bunglau,  LSwenberg,  and  those  founded  at  Rauden 
and  GrUKsau  by  the  Order  of  the  Cisterciensen :  they  were  gradually 
closed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  took  charge,  from  that  time,  of 
some  of  the  new  high-schools;  others  were  founded  or  renewed  by  cilice, 
and  many  of  them,  especially  within  the  last  twenty  years,  received  con- 
siderable contributions  from  public  Hinds. 

Amongst  the  present  gymnasiums,  there  are  fifteen  of  them  Evangel- 
ical, and  eight  Roman  Catholic;  the  progymnasittm  is  Evangelical,  (bur 
Evangelical  real  schools,  two  united,  the  higher  private-school  Evan- 
gelical. The  clerical  supervision  of  the  (}atfao1ic  institutions  betongs 
to  the  prince-bishop  of  Breslau,  but  the  gymnasium  of  Leobachats,  by 
right  of  former  custom,  comes  under  that  of  the  ducal-archbisbop  of 
Olmutz,  and  the  gymnasium  of  Qlata  under  that  of  the  ducal-ux^bishop 
of  Prague.  The  active  spirit  of  progress  which  distinguishes  the  8ile- 
sians  has  called  forth  considerable  appropriatiogs  for  public  institutions, 
especially  for  scholara;  for  utraquists,  for  example,  of  (he  Catholic  reli* 
gion,  (scholars  who  speak  the  German  and  Polish  language)),)  there  are 
scholarships  of  the  State  and  dncal'bishoprics. 

IT.  Pomerania.  The  original  Slavonian  popnlation,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  the  Northeastern  little  province  of  Kaxsuben,  became,  afio'  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  completely  gennanized.  In  14C6,  Wranalair 
IX.  founded  the  University  of  Orei&wald,  as  a  scientific  centre  for  tba 
duchy ;  but,  before  the  Reformation,  there  were  hut  very  small  begin- 
nings of  schools.  The  Reformation  acromplishcd  by  Bngenhagen  and 
Knipstro,  and  zealously  fiivored  by  the  princes,  gave  rise  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  number  of  private  Iiatin  schools.  There  appeared,  espe- 
cially alter  Bugenhagen's  church  and  school  regulations  (1588  and  169S,) 
under  princely  protection  or  through  the  priooes'  means,  and  the  wealth 
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of  tbe  H«nHwti<T  towns,  &  number  of  gf  mnasiums  and  academies  for  the 
nobility ;  amongst  these,  the  academic  colleges  of  Stettin  and  Stargard 
hdd  for  tk  long  time  the  first  imok.  When  in  1804  a  reorganization  for 
the  higher  schools  was  contempkied,  the  arigioalij  Prussinn  parts  of  the 
province  seemed  to  be  sufflcienUy  provided  for  in  the  gymnasiums  of 
StetUn,  C<)slin,  and  New  Stettin,  and  in  the  four  real-schools  at  Stargard, 
Anclam,  Colbeig  and  SLolpe,  and  in  fact  they  met  sU  the  demands  until 
lately,  when  the  question  of  new  gymnasiuma  and  &  change  in  the  ex- 
isting poly  technical  schools  came  up,  and  was  sealously  discussed,  espe- 
cially by  the  wealthier  conununities  of  the  towns ;  so  that  the  province 
posscBses  now  thirteeD^miMsiums,  one  prt^moasium,  two  polytech- 
uical  schools  of  the  first  class,  two  pojytechnical  sdMMls  connected  with 
gjmnasiuoas,  the  one  of  the  first,  the  other  of  the  second  class;  one 
independent  grammar  school,  one  higher  grammar  school  connected  with 
a  gymnasium — all  Evangelical,  end  of  which  a  part  is  richly  endowed 
with  benefices  for  scholars  and  students.  As  a  peculiarity  of  the  new 
^mnasiums  at  QrciSenbei^,  Treptow  on  the  Rhine,  Stotpe,  Colberg,  and 
Pyritz,  we  niay  state  the  fact,  that  every  teacher  must  hind  himself  by 
written  agreement  "to  teach  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  as 
contained  in  the  religious  woriis  of  the  Evangelical  community  of  the 
place,  and  expounded  in  the  Lutheran  catechism."  These  institutions, 
although  subject,  like'the  rest,  to  the  consistory  and  general  superintend- 
ence of  church  afiairs,  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  others  who  consider 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  united  Evangelical  Church  of  the  State. 

V.  Saaony.  This  province  consists,  1st,  of  the  original  Hohensollem 
possesuon^  the  Altmaik :  2d,  of  the  provinces  annexed  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  1 648,  the  Duchy  of  Ualberstadt,  the  Duchy  of  Uagdebm^ 
and  the  Circle  of  Saal ;  8d,  of  the  lands  acquired  duriug  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  bishopric  of  Quedlinburg,  the  empire  towns  of  Uuhlhausen  and 
Nordhausen,  the  electorate  composed  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Ma- 
y«nce  circle,  Etfurt  and  Eicfasfeld,  the  archbishoprics  of  Uerseburg  and 
Haurnhnrg-Zeits,  and  the  Circles  of  Wittemberg  and  Tburingen,  formerly 
beloDgii^  to  the  kii^«n  oTStuony.  The  foundation  of  schools  extends 
h.en  as  lar  back  aa  the  Carlovingian  times  and  the  Sazon  unperors.  In 
tbo  fifteenth  century  these  early  sdiools  were  however  ah^y  on  the 
ir&ne,  and  needed  the  new  and  inTigorating  life  of  the  Befbrmation.  Lu- 
ther and  Melaacthon,  as  well  as  the  Bason  princes,  became  the  most 
zealous  protectors  of  the  schools,  and  the  Sazon  school  regalatiau  of  1529 
became  the  new  foundation  for  the  adroinistt«tiou  of  schools.  From 
■moi^  the  foundations  of  Duke  Uorila  of  Saxony,  the  State-school  of 
FJbrta  was  made  over  to  Prussia  in  1616,  and  already  before  that  time, 
IVom  those  of  the  counts  and  nobles,  the  schools-of  Eislehen,  and  the 
C<Hivent-Schools  of  Roatlebcn  and  D(Hmdor£  Among  the  Latin  schools 
thkt  were  closed  m  tiie  course  of  lime,  the  pedagogium  at  Kloster  Berge 
before  Magdeburg  was  distinguished ;  it  fiourisbed  paiticularly  under  the 
ftbbot  Steinmetz  (I78S-S3i)  ^^^  ''  v*^  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the 
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"We^tphiliBn  govemnKiit  in  1809,  tod  its  bnfldings  destroyed  in  1814, 
during  the  Fi«aeh  B>eg«.  Among  its  present  higher  instituttoiis  Tor  learn- 
ing are  ODO  RooMD  Catliolic  gjrmmisiuiD,  one  gyratiftsium  and  one  polj- 
technic  school  u  siDiultaneoua  inslitationB ;  they  txe  nnd<T  Roman 
Ootholic  EuptfrisioD,  the  bishop  of  Paderbom  being  innpecttH-.  No  prov- 
ince possesses  as  many  alumni  connecUd  vilh  tbe  higher  imttitutions, 
and  as  many  bene£centiy  endowed  schools.  No  prerinoe  morpover  has 
as  many  schoolB  of  old  and  well  tried  reputation,  mob  as-  Scfaulpfbrta, 
and  above  all  the  Frmkiah  fbuitdatioos  at,  Halle. 

VI.  Wettphalia,  The  oldest  posaeBBkma  of  HohenuJlM^  date  from  tbe 
SCTcnte«nCh  century,  whilst  the  counties  of  Mark^and  Ratensbei^  &I1  to 
Brandenburg  by  heirloom,  (161i,)  and  Iba  ssculariied  feundatioa  of 
Uindtn,  by  tbe  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  lands  oonqueved  by  t)i«  peace 
or  Luncville  were  mostly  made  over  to  the  kingdom  of  Wesl{>halia,  bat 
returned  lo  Prusaia  in  1616,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Epfecoptl 
foundation  of  lliiDster,  the  Duchy  of  Westphalia,  (Amsberg,)  the  Princi' 
pality  of  LugcQ,  etc 

For  tbe  establishment  of  schools  in  these  countries,  different  religious 
orders — especially  the  Franciscan  monks  and  later  the  Jesuits — had  been 
already  active  «t  a  very  early  date ;  an  Evangelical  gymnasium  vss 
founded  at  Uamm  in  1657,  by  tbe  prince-elector ;  the  landowners  and 
cities  showed  themselves  also  very  active  after  the  Reformation,  in  tbe 
esUbliEhment  of  Evangelical  schools,  so  that  Prusidi  gained  by  tbe  an- 
nexation of  this  province,  six  Evangelical  and  three  Catbolio  gyranaaums. 
Be!side!>,  several  convent-schools,  preparatory  to  the  university,  are  now 
cither  Iransrormed  into  gymnasiums  or  pn^ymnaRiumB,  or  have  entirely 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  higher  schools.  Among  the  thirty  of  this  kind 
eiListing  at  present,  there  are  eight  gymnasiums,  five  progymiiBsium^ 
one  Cutholia  polytechnic  school  of  the  first  class,  the  others  Grangelical. 
The  diocesan  council  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  governmental  district 
of  iliiii^ter  are  the  bishop  of  Miinster,  and  for  the  olber  parts,  the  bishop 
of  Padcrbom.  Host  institutions  have  benevolent  endowments  both  tor 
pupiU  and  studenta ;  for  the  Catholics  bom  in  the  province  there  are  in 
Cologne  and  Mayence  old  and  largely  endowed  foundations.  One  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  in  this  province  is  the  Evangelical  gymnasium, 
founded  at  Giitersloh,  during  the  stormy  period  of  1848.  In  the  fear  of 
the  State  beiMniing  atbeistical,  aud  tliat  tbe  existing  Bcho<ri3  under  its 
supervision  might  foil  off  from  the  established  Churcli,  the  plan  was  con- 
ceived to  create  new  gymnasiums,  independent  of  the  Stat«,  and  of  a 
decided  Christian  evangelical  cbaraeter.  This  plan  however  was  only 
carried  out  at  Giiterslob,  aSter  a  voluntary  contribution  of  20,000  florins 
had  been  collected.  .The  institution  was  opened  as  ft  "hi^er  private 
academy,"  Juno  IS,  1851.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  cmisist- 
ing  of  twelve  persons,  most  of  whom  are  doi^mon,  elected  among  tbcm- 
.  selves  by  mutual  consent  Tbe  hii^,  Frederic  William  IV.,  waa^  ioter- 
ealcd  in  this  institution,  that  ho  himself  laid,  March  2S,18fia,  the  comcr- 
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atono  of  the  new  school -building.  In  1854  the  institution  was  recognized 
as  •  gjiDDasiuiD.  Itij  first  closing  ezamiuAtion  (graduate)  (Abituritnten 
Pn^ang)  h&d  already  taken  place  at  Easter,  1S58;  and  at  Chrititnia$, 
18G3,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  graduates  (Abiturienten)  were  exam- 
ined, trhich,  from  an  average  number  of  two  hundred  pupil),  is  Iho 
largest  Dumber  of  graduates  anj  institntioo  has  yet  had  to  show.  Half 
of  these  graduates  passed  over  to  the  study  of  theology. 

At  the  recovery  of  the  province,  the  coDBiatoriil  school -counselor, 
Frederic  Eohlrausch  (1818-1830,)  under  the  first  president.  Von  Vincke, 
took  tbe  most  active  part  in  the  direction  of  school  afiairs,  and  by  his 
poTSooal  influence  uf  on  the  directors  and  teachers,  ss  well  as  by  his  ex- 
(wllent  measures  of  administration  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  endeavored 
to  spread  a  freer  literary  culture  among  the  bettw  classes,  won  for  him- 
self a  lasting  reputation. 

Vll.  Pretinee  of  the  RIdne,  and  iUtriett  <(f  Bohemellern.  This  large 
province,  comprising  six  governmental  districts  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  cities,  with  over  tliree  millions  of  inhabitants,  belongs  (1816) 
to  the  former  possessions  of  Prussia  :  the  duchy  of  Cloves  (1G14,)  the 
ducal  county  of  Miirs  (1702,)  a  portion  of  the  ducby  of  GucMre  (1T13,) 
and  the  lands  conquered  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  eighty  states  originally 
belonging  to  the  Empire;  the  largest  part  belonged  to  the  Palatinate, 
and  (o  the  Electorate-ducal  archbishoprics,  Treves  and  Cologne,  secnlar- 
izcd  in  1603. 

The  fouodution  of  schools  in  these  countries  extends  as  far  back  as 
Chart cmagne  i  religious  orders  developed  them,  especially  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  schools,  richly  endowed  and  wiUi  wholly  gratuitous  in- 
struction, attracted  many  pupils,  even  after  the  Reformation,  nbich  had 
also  gained  much  ground  in  the  Rhine  countries.  'Evangelical  schools 
arose  principally  as  institutions  of  cities  and  church  communities.  The 
French  occupation  (1794-1814,)  transforming  every  thing  regardless  of  all 
territorial  relation!!,  brought  about  also  a  complete  change  in  school 
affairs,  remodeling  these  according  to  {Vench  principles,  which  required 
again  a  thorough  retransformation  as  soon  as  the  foreign  sway  was  an- 
nulled. The  central  oilniinistration  of  the  alUes  organised,  in  1614,  the 
general  governments  of  Berg,  Middle-Rhine,  and  Low-Rhine,  which, 
united  in  1815,  came  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  Privy  State 
CDunsclor  Sack,  who  till  then  had  been  general  governor  of  the  Low- 
Rhine,  and  as  early  as  March,  1614,  bad  directed  his  particular  attention 
to  the  schools.  There  were  about  this  time  in  the  whole  province,  six 
high-EchoolB,  which  might,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  considered  as  gymna- 
siums ;  in  all  the  general  governments  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Rhine, 
only  three  gymnasiums :  those  of  Cleves,  Mfirs  and  Kreuznach,  of  which 
tlie  two  first  died  entirely  out  under  the  French  dominion,  and  Ihc  lost 
was  already  in  ita  death-struggle.  A  number  of  decrees,  it  is  true, 
drovo  ^rom  the  convent-schools  the  monkish  spirit,  but  put  in  its  stead. 
French  Napoleonism,  which  made  eroiy  thing  conform  to  military  power 
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nnd  to  the  aniversal  donimion  of  die  grekt  Empire.  The  mtjority  of 
teachers  slkviEbly  bent  the  knee  bofore  the  despotJEm  of  French  school- 
inspectors.  The  French  Unguage  was  to  be  the  only  medium  of  instnio- 
tioD  ;  teachers  that  were  not  masters  of  it  were  dismissed.  To  etudythe 
Greek  sod  Roman  ckfsics  v/ts,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
French  UniTcreity,  altogether  saperfluotis,  since  the  French  literature  pre- 
sented far  greater  models,  and  in  every  species  of  style.  Why  direct  the 
public  mind  upon  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  when  the  mind  of  the  French 
people  contained  and  united,  all  tbtt  ever  any  nation  developed  in  great- 
ness, power  and  heroism,  and  when  the  hero  of  the  French  nation, 
obscured  the  glory  of  all  former  heroes  T  A  third  of  the  time  wta  de- 
voted to  French  grammar  and  reading,  another  third  to  Latin  rhetoric, 
and  the  last  third  to  all  sorts  of  curiosities,  with  no  other  aim  than  that 
of  amusement  As  accessories  served  the  so-called  SiUnlimi  (atudj- 
hours,)  a  sort  of  review  of  the  lessons,  under  the  eye  and  eonstaot 
direction  of  the  teacher.  The  French  university  system  rccogniied  only 
two  sorts  of  high-schools :  1,  the  tycenms  of  the  State,  and  3,  the  col- 
leges and  secondary-schools  supported  by  the  communities.  The  collies 
of  the  first  degree  resembled  the  lyceums  in  a  great  measure,  differing 
more  in  form  than  in  substance,  the  form  being  wholly  military. 

The  Lyceum  system  found  a  readier  acceptance  on  the  left  shore  of 
the  Rhine  than  on  the  right;  the  Lyceum  of  Bonn  and  (he  College  of 
Cologne  working  itself  zealously  up  into  a  lyceum,  gave  but  feeble  prom- 
ises. Amongf  t  the  colleges  of  the  second  degree,  there  were  a  lew  pri- 
vate institutions  over  which  presided  a  principal,  with  a  faculty  of  bis 
own  choice.  These  establishments  were  under  strict  control,  but  even 
those  were  not  organized  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration,  and  were 
left  without  sufHcient  support ;  even  the  money  they  did  receive  was  of 
no  great  use  either  to  the  teachers  or  to  the  pupils. 

Those  colleges  that  refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  domi- 
neering spirit  of  the  foreign  power,  lost  generally  all  they  possessed. 
Their  endowments,  the  income  of  which  served  to  pay  the  teachers' 
salary,  was  eonfiscated  as  public  property,  and  such  as  in  some  special 
cases  was  left  them,  was  very  carelessly  managed.  From  the  confiscated 
lands,  a  miserable  pension  was  allowed  to  the  teacheni,  and  gradually  all 
courage  and  enthusiasm  for  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  were  destroyed.  The  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  gnw 
less  and  less ;  no  one  wished  to  engage  in  a  profession  that  presented 
neither  a  comfortable  nor  an  honnable  living.  What  thus  remained  of 
the  colleges  was  generally  conDned  to  a  few  members  of  th«  relifpons 
orders,  who  served  both  ia  church  and  school,  and  eiyoyed  beneBces; 
men  that  had  no  other  object  in  school-teaching  than  to  fulfill  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Church  or  the  rules  of  their  Order.  Among 
the  larger  schools  for  the  tr^ning  of  teachers,  in  which  a  few  lacrativB 
chaiis  were  lell,  all  the  higher  and  better  positions  were  filled  by  firench- 
men,  either  natives  or  that  bad  become  French :  the  middle  ranks  were 
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prorided  hy  eomc  of  the  fonoer  Uachors,  and  the  loner  by  young  rou- 
tinists  (routiniiTi)  wlio  had  never  ei\joyed  ft  high  liUmrjr  culture,  and 
who,  by  continuous  experimenting,  hoped  to  acquire  a  certain  practice 
of  teaching.  These  positions,  of  so-called  tnaitre*  tuppUmentairti,  et 
d'etude,  served,  in  the  absence  of  regular  seminaries,  oa  institutions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  future  teachers  of  the  higher  schools.  Among  the 
twenty  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  five  j>a\y  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  professors,  as  many  had  only  three  professors,  and  three  of 
them  but  one.  Of  the  92  Catholic  gymnasium  professors,  none  had  visited 
m  German  UniTersily  abroad ;  most  had  received  their  education  in  relig- 
ious Geminarics  or  in  the  decaying  University  of  Cologne ;  a  third  of 
them  finely  had  stepped  right  from  the  school-room  into  the  professor's 

In  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  training  of 
^cbers,  the  collection  of  the  arrears  which  several  communities  had  to 
pay  to  their  schools,  according  to  budget  duty,  was  zealously  carried  on, 
and  a  number  of  schools  received  considerable  help  and  contributjons 
lh>m  the  treasury  of  the  State.  For  the  itnprovenieQt  of  Uieir  internal 
condition,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Lower-Rhine,  Grass- 
hof,  atlcrwards  consistorial  school-counselor  (ISil,)  Usued  a  preliminary 
instruction  to  the  effect,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  harmonic,  if 
posuble,  the  monachal  system  of  instruction  which,  strangely  mixed  as  it 
was  with  the  Parisian  University  maxims,  seemed  to  prevail  still  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  ruling  principles  of  the^mnasiums  of  the  North  of 
Qermany ;  combining,  as  it  were,  the  two.  For  Uiat  purpose,  school  and 
academic  instruction  should  be  kept  apart;  the  Greek  language  and  his- 
tory should  resume  their  respective  places,  and  the  usurpating  foreign 
language  be  agoin  replaced  by  the  mother  tongue.  This  was  a  hard  task 
for  the  teachers  j  but  it  was  only  after  such  a  beginning  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  could  in  future  prepare  and  issue  with  any  effect, 
general  school  regulations.  The  new  spirit  of  reform  had  to  proceed 
from  tingle  enlightened  points,  and  the  city  of  Cologne,  before  all  other 
cities  of  Iho  four  Rhenish  departments,  was  best  calculated  for  such  an 
attempt  Its  antique  dignity,  its  importance  during  the  middle  ages,  its 
•pirituel  away  over  all  the  Catholic  countries  around,  and  its  literary 
taste,  rendered  it  worthy  to  become  the  central  point  of  high  culture. 
This  state  of  feeling  was  specially  strengthened  by  two  important  Guts, 
vis.,  its  relatively  Urger  number  of  suitable  teachers,  and  the  ever  grow- 
ing deeiro  of  the  inhabitants  to  do  away  with  French  Ibrms  in  its  cd- 
lege&  When  the  finances  so  badly  administered  by  the  existing  school- 
commission  were  at  last  regulated,  a  banning  waa  made  in  1815  to 
bring  riM>nt  the  organiaation  of  the  new  Gymnasium,  which  waa  to  take 
the  ptaee  of  both  the  co]l^e«  of  the  first  and  second  degree.  The  appll> 
cants  fbr  professorships  had  to  pass  a  severe  examination,  but  all  attempts 
li>  fill  the  higher  chairs  with  capable  men  of  the  Catholic  persuasion 
Tcmained  fruitless;  the  demands  nude  upon  the  professors  had  come 
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coDBiderablj  down,  in  order  to  en&ble  the  aulhorities  to  fill  Uie  gaps. 
This  teform,  by  which  true  merit  recorered  its  due  rights,  c&lied  b&ck 
among  the  better  teachers  their  enthusitsni  for  their  profession,  md  the 
unity  of  purpose  brought  back  again  the  unity  of  spirit,  which  bad  be- 
come lost  among  the  teachers  of  the  fonner  institution.  The  schoolB  for 
teachers  of  the  Middle  Rhine  needed  the  same  reform,  but  nane  of  them 
possessed  with  the  same  recoptibility  for  improTcment,  the  necessaiy 
means  to  bring  about  the  required  chuige;  it  was  eren  difficult  to  keep 
the  colleges  of  Bonn  and  Coblentz  from  &lling  below  their  former  coudi- 

As  litUe  as  could  bo  done  in  the  latter  part  of  1815  for  the  teachers' 
schools,  by  way  of  donations  (o  fiirther  the  means  of  improvement;  as 
little  as  Ihe  administration  deemed  disposed  to  take  decided  steps  in  tho 
matter,  hulping  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  nevertbeless,  and  just  at  that 
timo  was  tlic  foundation  laid  for  the  internal  improvement  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  that  so  much  the  deeper,  as  the  sense  of  an  earnest  and 
thorough  study  of  the  classics  had  grown  more  vivid,  Tho  mathematics 
and  history  were  grail  unlly  reinstated  into  their  former  rights;  the  study 
of  the  mother  tongue,  of  its  origin  and  progress,  drove  away  the  foreign 
language,  and  the  old  uniformity  and  Buperflcial  mode  of  study  retired 
evermore  into  the  background.  Although  this  could  only  be  said  of  a 
few  enlightened  points,  and  although  in  the  smaller  coUegca  and  amidst 
(he  old  teachers  the  old  track  of  study  was  still  in  force,  yet  might  it  ba 
considered  as  quite  a  gain,  that  such  enlightened  points,  however  few, 
existed  in  the  province. 

The  gymnasium  of  Treves  had  lately  been  brought  under  Prusdan 
administration,  but  was  neither  sufBciently  endowed  to  defray  expenses, 
nor  possessed  a  sufBcient  corps  of  teachers.  When  through  the  Peace 
of  Vienna,  Prussia  lost  Liittich,  Aix-la-Cbapelle  claimed  for  the  North- 
western part  of  Its  school-governments  a  greater  attention  fi-om  the  ad- 
ministration ;  the  gymnasium  of  that  place  was  tho  only  one  fiom  which 
a  better  spirit  could  emanate,  and  influence  the  smaller  institutions  of  the 
same  kind.  The  new  gymnasium  of  Cologne,  which  by  the  accession  of 
Director  Franz  Jos.  Sebcr,  181&-I9,  (formerly  professor  at  AschafTcnburg, 
afterwards  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Ilonn,)  became  at 
that  time  fully  consolidated,  verified  the  firmness  of  tho  ground  upon 
which  It  had  been  erected.  The  new  system  of  recitation  carried  out 
conscientiously  in  all  its  parts,  according  to  the  given  regulations,  the 
ardor  and  zeal  equally  obvious  in  both  teachers  and  pupils,  to  enter  not 
only  into  Ihe  outer  form  of  these  regulations  but  into  their  spirit  also,  the 
results  of  tho  last  quarterly  examination,  the  admirable  discipline  and 
order,  the  esteem  and  love  the  new  Director  had  inspired  In  his  colleagues 
and  pupils,  and  the  universal  confidence  he  and  his  in.stitution  enjoyed 
amongst  the  public — all  this  gave  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
school,  and  secured  its  iniluence  fur  laying  the  foundation  of  a  still  higber 
culture  through  tho  whole  province. 
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The  wisdom  which  prceided  over  the  reorginization  of  this  nnd  tho 
other  high-schools,  namely,  to  retch  gradusltj  nnd  not  at!  at  once,  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  l»y  greater  streM  upon  the  capacity 
of  individuals  than  upon  mere  rule^,  secured  ho  much  surer  a  passage 
from  the  old  to  the  new,  as  li;  it  tlie  sunken  roclisupoa  which  they  uight 
hive  been  wrecked  were  thus  carefully  avoided. 

The  sooner  there  was  an  indination  to  favor  a  serious  and  thorough 
study  of  the  ancients,  the  more  the  necessity  for  a  firm  foundation  in  this 
bnnch  was  accepted  and  recogniced  by  the  gymnasium,  the  more  the 
conviction  f^pread  that  in  the  vast  domain  of  the  mathematics,  and  in  tha 
inexhaustible  depths  of  history,  lay  tho  rich  stores  for  the  mind  and  sen- 
sibilities of  men,  the  more  ardcut  became  the  desire  for  a  University  in 
the  Gennnn  sense  of  the  word,  a  University  from  which  alone  teachers 
conld  be  expected,  that  would  carry  oat  its  views  and  would  bo  imbued 
with  its  spirit  A  petition  to  that  effect  was  laid  beforo  the  ministry,  to 
urge  upon  the  king  the  foundation  of  arUQiversity  on  a  large  scale  in  tha 
city  of  Bonn,  which  petition  was  also  granted  on  the  18th  of  October, 
after  the  closing  of  the  older  universities  in  1818. 

The  words  of  the  proclamation  of  Frederic  William  Iff.,  April  5, 
181S,  addressed  to  tlie  Prus»an  Rhine  countries: — -'I  will  reopen  fur 
your  children  the  institutions  for  public  instruction  which  have  been  so 
neglected  under  the  pressure  of  the  last  administration,"  were  faithfully 
kept  The  province  possesses  now  twenty-four  gynmasiums,  fourteen 
progymnasiums,  ten  real  schools  of  the  first  order,  two  real  schools  of 
the  second  order,  ten  higher  burgher  schools,  of  which  fourteen  gymnu- 
siums,  eight  pn^ymnasiums,  two  higher  burgher  schools,  are  Catholic ; 
one  gjmnaaium,  one  progymnasium,  one  real  school  of  the  second  order 
are  united,  and  two  pr(^ytnnasiuma,  five  real  and  two  higher  citizen 
Gchouls  whose  religious  denomination  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In 
all  the  institutions  there  are  pupils  of  various  denominations ;  only  the 
academy  for  young  noblemen  atBcdburg,  opened  inlS-lS  for  the  nobility 
of  the  Rhine,  has  preserved  throughout  its  genuine  Catholic  character. 
The  ecclesiastical  inspection  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces consi^>ts  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  bishops  of  Munstcr 
and  Treves,  and  for  the  Uohenzollern  population,  the  archbishop  of  Frei- 
burg. The  remarkable  industrial  activity  of  tho  people  has  particularly 
tavorcd  tho  foundation  of  real  schools  and  higher  burgher  schools.  The 
first  Rhenish  provincial  diet  made  the  furtherance  of  these  institutions 
the  object  of  a  special  petition,  and  received  from  the  govemoient  a  favor- 
able answer ;  hut  the  petition  of  the  QTth  of  October,  1SG6,  asking  for  a 
wider  range  in  the  establishment  of  real-Bchool.%  remained  unheeded. 
The  proposed  union  of  the  higher  burgher  schools  with  classes  of  the  pro- 
gymnasiums,  shows  that  humane  culture  stood  in  great  favor. 

VIII.  Brandenburg.— Ibis  province,  the  central  point  of  the  monarchy, 
consists  now  of  Eurmark,  Neumarfc,  and  the  portions  of  the  Lower  Elec- 
torate, in  the  kingdom  of  Sasony,  which  were  added  to  these  in  ISlii ; 
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Altm&rk  belongu  to  the  province  of  Saxony.  Tbe  DoiTNutj  of  Frank- 
fwt  <»i  the  Oder,  (ISOC,)  wu  the  beginning  of  the  literarj  life  th^irula 
shed  later  from  this  provmce,  light  md  culture  over  all  parts,  and  prO' 
claim,  e^ecially  through  its  schools,  the  glory  of  Prusaift  to  tbe  most 
distaut  countries.  Alter  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  there  vrere 
fouoded,  in  1674,  under  John  Qcoige,  and  bj  the  magtstrat«  of  Berlin, 
the  gymnasiam  of  the  Gray  Convent,  and  in  1007,  by  Joacbun  Frederic, 
a  ped^i^um  at  JoachimsthaL  The  latter,  which,  after  its  school- 
buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  Cureaxon  soldiers,  (1636,)  n'ss  trans- 
ported to  Berlin,  is  still  flourishing,  richly  endowed,  and  known  under 
the  name  of  the  gymnasium  of  Joachimstha].  As  Berlin  is  the  constant 
seat  of  the  central  admin istratiiKi,  all  its  general  school  laws  and  regula- 
tions became  special  ones  (or  the  province,  which,  tlirough  the  foundation 
of  the  Frederic  William  University  of  Berlin  (1810,)  grew  ever  stronger 
under  the  unceasing  in6uetice  of  its  life  and  light  It  possesseB  forty- 
flve  higher  institutions,  all  evangelical,  of  which  only  four  gymossiums 
and  one  real  school,  the  first  opened  in  171-7  by  Job.  JaL  Ileckcr,  are 
under  royal  patronage.  Tbe  common  councils  of  tho  cities,  especially  of 
Beriin,  have,  since  tboy  recovered  from  the  heavy  war  burdens,  under 
which  this  province  suffered  particularly,  raised  considerable  means  for 
establishing  new  schools  of  all  sorts,  and  the  capital  shows  at  this  mo- 
ment a  most  praiseworthy  zeal  to  set  an  example  to  the  other  towns  of 
the  country  in  the  c*re  and  attention  given  to  schools. 


In  the  local  administration,  the  institutions  of  royal  foundation  ore  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  crown ;  there  is  no  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion between  them  and  tbe  school -colleges.  In  the  higher  institutions  of 
towns,  the  magistrate  of  the  place  exercises  gcDcrnlly  the  immediate 
right  of  patronage.  The  regulation  of  tbe  minister  Yon  Scbuckmann, 
July  26, 1811,  provided  in  every  city,  for  all  that  related  to  school  affairs, 
one  council  only  under  the  name  of  school -deputation,  which,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  place,  and  the  importance  of  its  schools,  was  to  consist 
of  from  one  to  three  members  of  the  magistrature,  of  the  city  college, 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  special  citizen  deputies,  to  whom,  in  thcloigcr 
town,  was  also  adjoined  a  superintendent.  Such  schools  as  were  not 
under  the  city  patronage  of  the  school-deputation,  as,  for  example,  the 
Jewish  schools,  had  to  send  a  representative.  As,  however,  in  the  course 
of  time  a  special  administration  was  provided  for  the  higher  schools,  the 
former  becajne  subordinate  to  tbe  latter,  or  existed  only,  as  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognition  of  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, or,  as  in  Berlin,  of  keeping  statistical  accounts,  especially  in  regard 
to  regular  school  attendance. 

In  most  cities,  the  right  of  patronage  is  exercised  bj  the  magistrate, 
who  in  Inter  times  has  adjoined  to  himself,  as  technical  colleague,  a  city 
school-counselor;  in  Berlin,  two,  and  in  tbe  cities  pf  Stettin,  Hagdcbuig, 
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Brcainn,  Danzig,  one;  the  citj  eommiBBaries  are  so  f«rconcemed  in  these 
matters,  as  thej  command  the  city  finances,  which  of  coniBe  gives  them  a 
rery  eonaidt^vble  infinence. 

In  many  cities,  as  particnlarly  in  Westphalia  and  the  province  of  the 
Rhine,  the  administnUion  conwsts  of  a  gpedal  cunttorium  or  school-com- 
mission, and  in  what  regards  its  ontgide  aSairs,  of  attumejg,  treasurers 
and  directors.  Wilhin  the  proTinca  of  the  patronage  council  belongs  all 
that  concerns  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  institutions,  the  regulation 
of  accounts,  the  preserration  and  increaae  of  the  bnildings  and  utensilii, 
the  Bxirvtj  of  inventories,  and  mostly  of  foundations,  grants  of  beneflcef^ 
especially  to  the  free-school. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  in  constant  commnnication  with  the  leaders  of 
the  school,  receives  fttnn  them  reports  and  the  respective  accounts  of  all 
the  details  of  school  affairs,  and  b  kept  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
school  attendance,  systems  of  instruction  and  public  and  final  examini- 
tions,  in  which  latter  the  members  of  the  magistracy  {Gymnatiarehen) 
or  of  the  curatories  are  requested  to  be  present  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  duties  devolving  upon  the  so  long  established  patronage-right,  is  the 
choice  of  direclors  and  teachers ;  the  welfare  of  (he  schools  lies  tfarn 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  correct  extrcise  of  this 
duty  is  more  important  than  all  regulations  and  school-laws,  since  every- 
thing  depends  on  the  capability  of  the  teacher.  As  in  later  times  tho 
city  councils  were  able  to  command  better  financial  means  than  the 
crown,  and  the  city  commissaries  showed  themselves  in  readiness,  by 
important  grants,  to  further  the  prosperity  of  tho  higher  schools,  the 
latter  of  dty  patninage,  received  a  powerful  push,  and  begin  even  to  take 
rank  above  those  of  the  crown,  of  more  ancient  date,  and  better  endowed. 
The  choice  of  directors  since  1810  is  subject  to  royal  confirmation,  and 
that  of  teachers  since  1617,  to  one  from  the  State- council,  but  these  would 
never  be  denied,  except  perhaps  in  times  of  political  troubles  or  in  cases 
of  formal  or  moral  irregularity.  The  regulation  issued  by  the  cabinet's 
order  of  November  10,  1863,  in  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  directors 
and  teachers,  states  that  the  provincial  school- colleges  should  have  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  only  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  higher  teachers  in  gymnasiums,  authorized  progymnasiuioa 
and  real-schools,  and  for  the  rectors  of  all  institutions  recognized  in  1859 
as  higher  citizen-schools ;  the  appointment,  installation  and  confirmation 
of  all  other  teachers  in  the  above  named  schools  was  left  to  the  pro- 
vincial councils.  The  directora  of  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  royal 
patronage  were  to  be  appointed  as  before  by  the  king,  and  those  of 
schools  of  city  patronage  needed  his  conSrmation.  In  some  schoojs,  tho 
parishes  have  a  share  in  the  patronage,  and  are  represented  by  their  pas- 
tors and  church-members. 

A  royal  tompatronat  is  obtained  on  the  ground  of  a  city  institution 
supported  by  contributions  from  the  State,  ^is  circumstance  was  de- 
termined by  a  royal  cabinet  order  of  June  10,1817,  and  is  put  into  effect 
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in  some  institutiona  hy  rojal  coo^Mtnmkt  commissuieB ;  but  It  only 
relates  to  outside  ftfikira,  and  io  Buch  a  measure  ihiIj'  as  not  to  annul  or 
dimiDiah  the  rights  of  the  patron,  thus  taking  onlj  into  consideration 
cognizance  of  facta  and  counter-remaiks,  whereiu  necessarily  the  acbool- 
coUcges  have  the  determiaing  loice. 


A  complete  school-conEtitution  is  as  yet  iranting  in  Prussia.  Until  1T50 
the  patronages  in  all  school-organizations  were  but  little  limited  bj  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Sfste-councils.  Frederic  William  I.  was  the  6rst  to  lay 
claim  upon  the  right  of  the  State  to  i^ue  binding  r^ulations  concerning 
school  affairs,  and  to  control  tho  execution  of  the  Game  in  a  more  ex- 
tended manner.  The  General  Common  Law  (Allgemeine  Landreeht,) 
prepared  by  orders  of  Frederic  TI.,  and  published  in  1TS4,  declared  the 
public  Echools  state  institutions,  and  contained  among  others  the  follow- 
ing li'gitinate  regulations: — 1,  All  public  schools^and  institutions  of 
learning  nre  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  3,  To  no  one  shall  ad- 
mission into  a  public  school  be  refused  on  account  of  difference  io  reli- 
gion. 3,  Children  of  different  persuasion  can  not  be  obliged  to  be  present 
during  the  hours  of  religious  instniclion.  4,  Schools  and  gymnasiums, 
in  which  the  young  are  to  be  prepared  (or  the  higher  sciences  or  arts, 
■  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  corporations.  G,  These  schools  stand  under  the 
more  immediate  direction  of  the  sobool-councils  established  by  the  State. 
C,  Where  the  appointment  of  teachers  does  not  belong  to  .certain  persons 
or  corporations,  it  is  made  by  the  State.  7,  Without  the  knowledge  and 
approbation  of  the  councils  appointed  over  the  school-affjurs  of  tho  prov- 
ince, no  neiv  teachers  can  be  appointed  nor  any  essential  changes  be 
made  in  the  oi^nization-of  the  school -affairs  and  in  the  manner  of  in- 
stniction.  8,  As  inspectors,  must  be  chosen  persons  of  EufQcient  capacity, 
of  good  morals  and  sound  Judgment.  9,  No  native  can  leave  school 
without  a  certificate  signed  by  the  teachers  and  school -inspectors.  10, 
The  teachers  in  gymnasiums  and  other  high-schools  arc  considered  as 
State  officers.  1 1,  The  manner  in  which  a  child  is  to  be  educated  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  father ;  the  latter  must  see  that  the  child  rcceire  the 
necessary  instruction  in  religion  snd  such  branches  of  education  as  his 
circumstances  and  position  in  society  require.  The  transactions  of  tho 
general  school-conference  (181B,)  for  the  regulation  of  general  forms  rc- 
gnrding  education,  in  which  were  assembled  under  the  minister  Von  Ia- 
dcnberg,  and  at  the  request  of  the  professors  of  colleges,  various  directors 
and  teachers  of  the  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  Beriin,  were  pub- 
lished and  presented  much  that  was  praisewt>rthy,  together  with  useful 
hints,  bnt  they  had  no  immediate  practical  result  Thereport  of  January 
81,  1850,  contains  the  following  resolutions: — Art  14,  The  Christian 
religion,  in  such  organizations  of  the  State  as  are  in  harmony  with  its 
religious  practice,  shall  be  made  unalterably  the  basis  of  the  religious 
liberty  granted  by  Art  12.  Art  IB,  The  Evangelical  orBoroan  Cath- 
olic Church,  as  well  as  every  other  religious  community,  shall  regulate 
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aod  administer  its  own  affairs  independently,  a:id  shall  remain  in  poeses- 
Bioa  or  the  institutions,  foundations  and  funds  set  apart  foe  ita  religious 
worship,  iU  educational  afiairs  and  charitable  works.  ArL  21,  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  public  schoola  for  the  education  of  the  young  shall  be 
provided  for.  Art  23,  To  give  inEtruction,  or  (o  found  and  direct  insti- 
tuUons  of  k'orning,  is  open  to  OTerj  one,  provided  be  pan  give  to  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  State  sufficient  proofs  of  good  morals,  scholar- 
ship and  technical  capacity.  Art  S3,  All  public  and  private  instjlutiotts 
of  learning  are  under  the  Buperrision  of  councils  organized  by  the  State. 
Art  2G,  A  special  lavr  regulates  all  educational  affairs.  Art  112,  Until 
the  law  provided  by  Art  26  takes  effect,  school  and  all  educational  afbira 
shall  be  gorcmed  by  the  existing  legal  regulaUona. 

The  execution  of  Art  20,  has  tfaoa  Ikr  been  deferred  by  the  political 
uncertainties  to  which,  in  consequence  of  its  new  Constitution,  the  State 
has  been  subject  to,  and  yiit  a  complete  instruction  law,  already  prepared 
under  the  ministry  of  Bethmann-HoUwi^,  bad  been  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  real  practical  want  in 
school -affair!!,  or  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  law,  had  as  yet  not  been 
sufficiently  fi^lt  to  urge  its  adoption,  although  in  many  respects,  espe- 
cially in  the  relations  between  the  provincial  school -counselors  and  the 
directoni,  more  definite  regulationa  had  become  necessary,  especially  to 
prerent  that  by  too  great  a  centralization  and  bureaucratic  interference 
with  the  local  ailrainistration  of  schools,  obslacles  might  be  set  to  the  free 
and  cheerful  goTommcnt  of  the  directors,  in  the  selection  of  wboin  such 
great  care  is  taken. 

IT.     TKAOBIRS. 

The  Uagdcburg  "  order  of  fisitation"  (1S03)  retjuired  that  "Che  magis- 
trate, with  the  pastor  and  superintendent,  should  api>oint  the  schoolmas- 
tcr."  This  collateral  right  of  city  patronage  has  at  alUimcs  been  exercised 
in  Prussia;  it  was  only  for  the  position  of  director  in  gymnasiums  that 
the  royal  approbation  was  introduced  in  1810.  The  service-instruction  fur 
the  provincial  consistories,  Oct  28,  1B17,  granted  to  these  councils  the 
right  of  appointment,  advancement  or  confirmation  of  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary-schools ;  for  the  directors  and  professors,  tho  sanction  of  the 
Department  hail  to  bo  obtained.  In  consequence  of  the  inquests  made 
into  the  demagogic  revolutionary  movements  of  1819,  the  filling  and  coa- 
flrmations  of  the  above  named  positions  was  forthwith  transfi^rred  to  the 
Department,  and  tho  election  of  directors  (1830)  became  again  Bubjoct  to 
royal  confirmation.  Tho  royal  regulation  of  Dec  fl,  1842,  determined 
then  that  the  appointment,  adrancenicnt  and  coniirmation  of  teachers  for 
gymnasiums,  real-schools  and  higher  burgher  schools,  be  incumbent  on 
the  provincial  school  board,  but  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  directors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  king  and 
respectively  confirmed ;  as  a  general  thing,  the  minister  awaits,  in  regard 
to  positions  of  royal  patronage,  the  propositions  of  the  school -collcgiuni. 
The  cabinet  order  of  Nov.  10,  1662,  established  the  following  TCgulatioD, 
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■t  present  iu  force;— "Tho  aocepUnce  of  the  mioisler  is  only  to  be  n- 
cured  by  the  proviiicia]  scbooI-coU^es  in  mrss  of  Buperior  teachers  for- 
gfiiiDasiuius,  reil-Bcbools  of  tbe  first  order,  and  the  autliorized  progjm- 
■usiuniB,  as  well  as  for  Ihe  rectora  of  tbe  latter;  and,  from  the  royal 
goTemmeDt,  only  for  the  superior  teachera  and  rectors  of  the  real-scboola 
of  tbe  second  order,  and  the  inEtitutions  recognized  as  higher  burgher- 
Echoola.  In  regard  to  the  position  of  director,  it  remains  tbe  same  aa 
pi%scribed  in  the  royal  regulation  of  Dec.  9,  181-2.  Tbe  installatiMi  of 
the  director  takes  place  through  a  niember  of  the  royal  Euperrision- 
cooncil,  and  eventually  through  a  royal  compatronal  commiasarr ;  the 
city  patronage  is,  on  this  occasion,  represented  by  deputies." 

After  tbe  establisbment  of  tbe  literary  commis^on  for  examination, 
B  great  stress  was  laid,  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  in  addition  to 
their  proper  qualiScatioas,  upon  their  moral  capacity  and  political  int^ 
rity.  The  instruction  of  May  26,  1824,  (by  :A1tcnEtein,)  stated  that  "in 
tbe  appointment  of  teachers  the  invariable  principle  should  be  laid  down, 
that  public  institutions  do  not  reach  their  object  by  tho  mere  litenry 
culture  of  their  pupils,  or  tbe  preTention  of  corrupt  and  injurious  sen- 
timents or  habits,  but  that  whilst  giving  all  proper  attention  to  scientific 
culture,  it  was  necessary  also  to  inspire  and  awaken  in  tlie  pupils  senli- 
ments  of  affection,  fidelity  and  obedience  towards  the  sovereign  and  the 
State,  and  that,  fbr  that  reason,  the  situations  of  teachers  should  be  par- 
ticularly given  to  those  that,  in  this  last  rcFpect,  deserve  full  conSdencc-" 
The  matter  of  moral  requirements  of  teachers  is  still  further  treated  in 
the  circular  of  Feb.  6,  1847,  (Eicbhom,)  and  in  that  of  Dec  20,  1848, 
(Von  Ladenberg.)  The  latter  says:  "The  teacher  of  a  public  school 
muBt,  besides  his  literary  attainments,  possess  also  a  moral  culture,  which 
may  enable  him  to  serve  in  every  circumstance  as  an  example  to  big 
pupils.  His  highest  aim  should  be  to  remain  (aitbful  to  his  self-cboaen 
vocation,  to  avoid  in  bis  instruction  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupilti, 
all  Uiat  would  ba  calculated  in  any  way  to  prevent  their  sound  develop- 
ment, all  that  could  not  be  conceived  or  properly  appreciated  by  them, 
or  any  thing  that  could  exercise  a  bad  mfluenco  upon  their  religious  sen- 
timents, of  whatever  persuasion  they  might  be,  or  on  their  ideas  of  what 
is  noble  and  good."  The  circulars  of  Jan.  23  and  June  13,  1861,  (Ton 
Raumer,)  and  of  Jan.  3, 1863,  required  of  the  school-coll^ums,  ui  sp> 
pointmcnts  and  advancements,  to  examine  into  the  privato  and  profes- 
sional career  of  the  applicants,  and  to  see  especially  that  no  blame  be 
attached  to  their  domestic  and  ptiblio  lif& 

Among  the  formal  requirements  fbr  an  appointment  are  the  release  of 
military  service,  or  the  certificate  of  being  acquitted  from  the  same. 
Dissenters  and  Jews  are  excluded  from  public  leachersbipa. 

Tbe  regulation  of  Feb.  6,  1847,  lays  a  special  stress  upon  the  cloctiw 
of  the  directors  : — ^'The  importance  of  the  pedagogic  power  of  a  man," 
it  aays,  "  shows  its  full  significance  when  tho  question  cornea  to  intrust 
the  direction  of  a  gymnasium  to  the  right  man.    The  necessary  litenry 
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cttlhm  in  this  case  is  rasily  found  out,  but  ft  1b  mach  more  difficult  to 
obUin  the  proof  that  the  future  director  poBseas  not  only  a  just  estinute 
of  the  relations  in  life,  but  be  also  endowed  with  the  proper  sentiraenti 
*nd  firmness  of  character,  and  such  a  pergonal  appearance  as  will  loapire 
reqwct  and  confidence,  so  as  to  comtnand  tiao  general  esteem  of  the  corps 
of  teachera,  and  by  this  and  a  consistent  Md  steady  gOTerumeat,  ma^ 
be  enabled  to  train  the  young  in  all  the  Bentiments  of  religion,  in  lore  of 
country,  and  a  conscientious  fidelity  under  all  circumBtances  in  li&" 

The  formally-appointed  teachers;  hnmedlately  after  receiving  their  ap> 
pointDMUt,  lake  (he  oath ;  to  those  of  institntions  of  royal  patronage,  it 
is  administered  by  the  Director,  to  those  of  city  patronage,  by  the  magis- 
trate.    The  oath-foTTDUla  of  Feb.  13, 1660,  was :  "  1 swear,  by  the 

almighty  and  all-knowing  Ood,  that,  baTing  been  appointed  to 

by  his  royal  majesty  of  Prussia,  my  most  gracious  sovereign,  I,  his  sub- 
ject, will  in  iJl  things  be  faithful  and  obedient,  and  fulfill  the  duties  of 
my  office  according  to  my  conscience,  and  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  as 
welt  as  eareftally  observe  the  Constitution.  Bo  help  me'Ood."  Everyone 
is  free  to  add  to  this  oath  any  confimatory  fonnula  which  his  religions 
sDntimenta  may  dictate.  The  technical  and  provision  ally-accepted  teach- 
ere  are  pledged  by  shaking  of  hands.  The  time  of  service,  in  regard  to 
pention,  dates  generally  from  the  day  of  taking  the  oath. 

Wh«i  the  de^gnatiOD  for  a  cetWn  directorship  has  taken  place,  tSe 
OoUojvium  pro  rtetorata  is  held  before  the  regular  commission  for  exam- 
initioD,  to  inqoire  into  tbe  quatiflcatioos  of  the  person  designated,  and 
see  whether  the  candidate  possess  the  degree  of  philosophical,  pedagogio 
and  literary  enltdre  necessary  for  the  judicious  superviBion  and  direction 
of  the  whole  establishment  of  a  higher  institntion.  The  directors  of  the 
royal  gymnasiums  and  real-iichoola  are  salaried  by  the  king,  those  of  city 
patronage  receive  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary  a  gratification, 
through  t^e  Hinisto'  of  Public  Instruction.    The  sppointment  document 

reads  aa  followa ; — "  We, ,  by  God's  gnce,  king  of  Prussia,  declare 

and  announce  hereby,  that  vre  bare  been  pleased  to  appoint as  director 

■.  This  app(^ntnicnt  is  made  in  the  confidence  that  he  will  remain 
invariably  true  to  ourselves  and  our  royal  house,  and  will  discharge  the 
dntlea  of  the  office  intrusted  to  him  in  all  its  details,  with  zeal  and  regu- 
larity ;  the  same  will  thereby  enjoy  all  the  rights  connected  with  his 
present  sitnati'on,  as  well  aa  our  highest  protection."  The  appointing 
documents  for  institutions  which  do  not  come  under  royal  patronage^  ' 
contain  in  some  parte  of  the  countiy  statements  of  a  more  special  and 
detulcd  character  concerning  the  duties  and  ri^ts  of  the  office ;  as,  for 
example,  in  Konigsberg  (Prussia,)  that  tbe  director  can  not  engage  in 
giving  private  lessons ;  at  Stoipe,  in  Pomerania,  that  the  director  should 
make  it  the  otgect  of  his  usofulocM  to  see  to  the  Christian  education  and 
instruction  of  the  pupils  Intrusted  to  him,  basing  the  same  upon  the 
Word  of  God,  such  as  it  is  defined  in  the  Lutiieran  Catechism ;  at  Nord- 
haoaes,  that  tbe  director  shoold  giva  pwtioilar  tHentton  to  the  religioos 
80 
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education  of  (be  young,  and  aee  that  the  Word  of  God  as  contained  la 
the  Scriptures  and  repeated  in  the  catechisais  of  the  Evangelical  Chun^ 
be  duly  presented  to  tbetn.  The  obligatOTy  datics  and  Tights  of  the  di- 
rectors are  contained  in  the  documents  of  I82S  to  1850,  given  to  the 
single  provinces  under  the  name  of  twelve  tenia  inttruetiont,  the  pur- 
port of  which  agrees  in  general  with  all  the  rest  Since  these  instrac- 
tiona  give  the  best  representeticm  of  (he  importance  which  the  State 
council  attached  to  all  educational  affairs  and  their  respective  depart- 
ments, the  chief  points  of  the  general  instructions  concerning  the  ol^ect 
and  import  of  the  ofBce  and  official  position' of  the  directors,  will  be  hen 
indicated,  such  as  thej  are  contained  in  the  Pomeranian  Instmction  of 
Mar  ],  1829. 

§  2.  "In  order  that  the  director  or  rector  may  enjoy  free  action  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  the  necessary  unity  may  be  obtained  in 
his  administration  and  supervinon,  it  is  declared  that  the  whole  school, 
with  its  several  classes,  its  respective  officers  and  pupils,  come  under 
bis  immediate  authority."  To  that  effect  "he  shall  (a)  enjoy  in  all  his 
public  rdalions  aa  pre^dent  and  representative  of  a  higher  institution, 
all  Iho  respect  and  proper  distinction  which  is  due  to  the  positimt.  He 
is  the  mediator  between  the  school  and  the  parents  and  councila,  and 
reports  and  directs  all  the  transactions  of  the  institution.  Upon  him 
devolves  the  responsibility  to  wati^  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  obligation  to  give  at  all  times  fiill  information  of  its  con- 
dition, on  all  generti  and  particular  points."  {b)  "His  relation  towards 
(he  faculty  is  that  of  a  superior  and  of  a  co-laborer  in  a  common  work." 
"He  baa  to  indicate  to  every  teacher  the  sphere  of  hia  activity  according 
to  the  general  plan,  and  to  observe  his  professional  and  moral  life."  "No 
teachers  arc  allowed  to  refuse  accepting  or  fulfilling  any  official  duties  ho 
may  see  fit  to  lay  upon  them ;  yet,  should  they  be  overburdened,  they 
can  refer  the  case  to  the  provincial  school-collegium."  "  In  the  meetings 
of  the  board  of  teachers,  which  the  director  can  call  together  as  he  thinks 
proper,  the  transactions  are  conducted  by  him,  as  president,  and  in  cases 
of  disagreement,  hia  vote  decides  the  majority.  If  from  a  certain  derision 
the  director  should  have  cause  to  fear  the  institution  would  Buffer,  he 
must  refer  the  case  to  the  council ;  according  to  the  Brendcnburgian 
Instruction,  his  opinion  still  decides  the  case;  the  question  at  issae  and 
the  causes  of  disagreement  being  stated  in  his  report"  (o.)  "  All  pupils 
are  subject  to  his  superviuon  and  discipline.  To  him  are  referred  all 
cases  provided  for  by  the  school  laws,  or  whenever  just  objections  are 
made  against  the  course  pursued  by  a  teacher."  "The  lower  officers  and 
servants  of  the  institution  are  under  his  special  supervision  and  contrtd," 
(d.)  "He  has  the  direction  of  all  classes,  and  departments  connected 
with  the  establishment" 

§G.  "The  director  ghall,  aa  often  as  the  opportunity  presents  itselEj 
confer  with  the  parents  or  guardians  about  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  to 
which  the  regular  reports  will  give  sufficient  occasion.    In  r^ard  to  any 
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serious  misdemetnor  on  the  p«rt  of  the  pupils,  he  must  mfono  those  in 
charge  of  them." 

S  7.  "  He  is  bound  on  his  own  ncond  to  acquaint  the  rojal  school- 
couDcil  of  all  that  concerns  the  internal  and  outward  condition  of  the 
school,  and  in  all  importuit  circumstances,  whether  rclatiog  to  the  duties 
or  rights  of  the  lacultjr,  to  the  order  of  instruction  or  diKciptine,  or  to  anj 
particular  branch  of  the  institution,  he  must  consult  the  same." 

The  following  is  contained  in  the  Brandenburgian  Instruction  : — 

%  9.  "  In  the  sdection  of  regular  class-profossm^  the  director  must 
exercise  all  pas«ble  care  and  Ju^menL  According  h)  the  cabinet  order 
of  OcL  S4,  18S7,  the  clnsa-profeseois  are  designated  hy  the  school-coUe- 
giunis,  which  regulation  however  rest:d  practicaUj  upon  their  approbation 
of  any  candidate  proposed  by  the  director." 

§  10.  "  The  censorship  meetings  must  be  held  bj  the  directors  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  at  a  fixed  period  and  with  due  solemnity,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  pnrfessors  of  the  institution." 

§  14.  "  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  it  belongs  still  to  the  proT< 
incc  of  the  director  to  design  the  plan  of  lessons  for  the  scholastic  year, 
and  to  assure  himeelf  regarding  the  carrying  out  of  (he  same  throughout 
all  the  classes,  and  to  arrange  the  public  and  private  ezaminations. 

§  16.  "In  the  Rawing  up  of  the  plan  of  instruction,  the  opinion  of  tho 
several  professors  shall  bo  taken  into  conwderation,  and  their  wishes,  if 
reasonable,  be  duly  regarded.  If  any  one  teacher  has  too  great  an  amount 
of  written  exercises  to  correct  in  his  departmeift,  this  labor  must  be 
equalised  in  another  direction  by  less  laborious  lessons.  The  plan  of 
lessons  must  be  laid  before  the  proTiDciat  Bchool-colli^um  in  the  first 
days  of  March  and  September,  and  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  depart  from 
it  of  his  own  accord  or  to  introduce  any  other  text-book  than  the  one 
already  adopted." 

§  16.  **  The  director  is  bound  to  visit  frequently  tho  several  classes  of 
the  institution  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  the  order  of  instruction 
is  carried  out,  as  well  as  to  inspect  the  disciplinary  condition  of  the  same, 
U  is  also  important  that  during  tho  course  he  examine  in  turn  tho  com- 
positions of  the  pupils  in  their  various  classes." 

§  17.  "  Every  transference  of  pupils  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class  has 
to  he  preceded  by  an  examination  ;  the  director  himself  decides  upon  his 
own  rcsponubility,  whether  a  scholar  is  ready  to  be  transferred  or  noL" 

g  18.  "In  regard  to  the  public  examinations,  thodireclormust  see  that 
in  a  certain  space  of  years  the  teachers  >nd  classes  take  their  turn." 
(The  latter  however  is  never  practically  carried  out) 

§  33.  The  director  must  so  inquire  into  the  morals,  industry  and  prog- 
ress of  each  pupil,  as  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  give  their  parents  and 
guardians  due  information  of  the  same ;  he  must  also  in  the  conferences 
of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  teachers,  be  so  informed  of  eveiy  thing 
pertaining  to  the  institution,  as  to  give  his  advice  and  decide  any  case 
relating  to  school  inatrucUtNi  and  discipline    In  tilie  distribution  of  pie- 
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miams,  be  selects,  together  with  Ihs  teacben,  the  most  deserving  from 
among  the  schoUre,  and  decides  all  differences  of  opinioa  on  that  occa- 

S  24.  "  The  director  has  in  general  the  introduction  into  office  of  any 
newly  tqipointed  teacher,  and  makes  the  announcement  of  the  departoTe 
or  death  of  any  of  the  professon;  if  nequaitited  with  a  suitable  pcrstm 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  position,  be  must  call  the  attention  of  the  patron 
to  the  same."  (Practically  the  patron  accedes  alwayii  to  the  director's 
propoailion.) 

§  27.  "  When  temporary  substitutes  are  needed,  the  director  appoints 
from  the  other  members  of  the  board  of  teachen),  and  only  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  constdidates  classes.  Where  a  department  needs  a  sabstitnle 
for  any  length  of  time,  an  assistant  teacher  must  be  engaged. 

In  regard  to  rank,  the  directors,  or  as  in  gome  of  the  older  gymnasimna 
they  are  sUll  called,  rectors  of  the  gymnasiums  or  the  real-schools  of  tho 
Arst  order,  stand  equal  to  the  regular  pro^tssors  of  universities,  to  the 
counselors  of  goremment  and  of  courts  of  appeal;  they  belong  officially 
to  the  foarth  class  in  rank.  Socially  their  position  is  much  respected ; 
those  of  age,  part  of  whom  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  highest  officers 
of  State,  troai  the  high  consideration  given  in  Prussia  to  school  educa- 
tion, and  by  their  former  pupils  generally,  are  treated  with  great  esteem 
and  fllial  regard. 

The  official  labor  of  the  director  is  to  be  mainly  educational.  It  there- 
fore requires  his  presence  in  school^  fh>m  the  commencement  of  the  first 
lesson  in  the  morning  to  the  close  of  the  last  in  the  afternoon.  During 
the  whole  time  of  school  he  roust  employ  himself  with  the  teachers  and 
scholars  only ;  all  his  studies  and  official  correspondence  must  be  done 
outside  of  this  time ;  it  would  be  necessary  that  Tor  this  reason,  the  Utter 
should  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible  However  the  spedalily  and 
exactness  of  Prussian  administration  overburdens  in  this  particular  be- 
y<Hid  power  the  office  of  directors,  particularly  in  the  more  frequented 
institutions  of  large  cities.  Correqmndence  to  be  held  with  local  and 
provincia]  officers^  periodical  reports,  tabulary  reviews,  statistical  informa- 
tion, to  which  frequently  is  added  the  administration  of  educational  funds, 
take  ap  so  much  of  thdr  lime  out  of  school  honra,  that  the  most  talented 
can  not  have  the  desred  leisure  for  necessary  progress  in  science.  Beyond 
formularies  and  reports,  more  or  less  increased  according  to  the  cqtdon  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  in  place  of  the  yearly  report  of  adminis- 
tration, into  which  the  director  received  what  appeared  most  noteworthy, 
and  in  which  he  was  often  required  to  explain  a  detailed  subject  mt»e 
particularly,  c  triennial  report  has  been  substituted  since  1859,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Aug.  6, 186S,  beddes  the  most  detailed  statistical 
information  <w  the  board  of  teachers,  discipline,  methods  and  means  of 
instruction,  many  other  things  are  required  to  be  enlarged  on. 

In  BOTne  of  the  provinces,  genersl  conferences  take  place  of  the  directors 
of  gymnasiuma  and  real-schools  of  the  first  nder,  prended  orcr  bya 
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couDselor  ti  Initructtcm  of  the  proTinoa.  Ilie  first  of  these  iru  in  West- 
phalia ID  1828 ;  repekted  at  Sret  ererj  jear,  then  erery  three  years;  th« 
last,  to  18SS,  vaa  the  fliteenth.  Id  PameraDia,  inl861  and  1864,  two  such 
ooDfcrences  met ;  Id  Prussia  (province,)  io  1831  a  trial  was  made,  and 
renewed  with  mcreasing  auccesa  in  1836,  1811  and  186S.  The  several 
directors  propose  sul^ects  for  deliberation,  &am  which  the  provincial 
scbool-board  selects  those  for  discossion,  and  appoints  «  disputant  for 
each  side.  In  this  manner  many  didaotJc  and  pedagodic  sutgeets  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  by  publishing  the  deliberations,  the 
results  of  these  conference*  have  bcoame  common  propertf . 

£.  CloM-pf^'Utort  and  other  teaeAen. — fai  order  to  effect  greater  uni- 
formity in  initrucCion,  and  to  increase  the  moral  infiuence  of  the  older 
and  more  gifted  teachers,  who,  by  the  kind  and  numbw  «f  Jeseoni 
they  give  in  their  respective  classes,  exercise  much  at^o  induenee-on  the 
young,  class-professura  were  introduced  in  1620,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  class  system.  The^struction  by  the  royal  consistory  of  the  provinco 
of  Brandenburg,  Aug.  10th,  1820,  contains  the  following  principal  regu- 
lations: "2,  They  superintend  the  scholars  assigned  to  them  and  kc«p 
complete  lifila  of  thair  peisiwal  conduct  8,  The  class-professor  has  to 
consider  himself  as  requested  fay  the  pnrcnta  or  relatives  of  the  scholar, 
to  look  after  the  general  w«lfsre  of  the  young  man  in  sduioL  4,  He 
should  never  accept  complaints  about  other  teachers.  &,  He  should 
advise  his  new  scholars  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books  of  in- 
stniction,  and  see  that  they  prepare  die  requisite  number  ef  copy-books 
forwriting  and  drawing,  as  well  as  blank-books  for  other  lessons.  6,  He 
should  require  that  all  copy-books  be  laid  before  him  at  least  once  a 
month,  that  he  may  also  judge  whether  ttie  student  is  not  overloaded  by 
the  competition  of  too  many  tasks  from  different  lessons  ginen  at  one 
time.  ?,  He  should  privatdy  take  friendly  advice  with  his  colleagues  as 
to  the  industry  of  his  scholars,  and  heed  their  suggestions.  8,  The  same 
with  regard  to  moral  conduct  Here  he  shoald  show  himself  a  fatherly 
friend,  but  like  a  sensible  parent  not  interfere  with  the  disciplinary  mcas- 
urea  of  another  taachar.  9,  Ha  wiU  be  able  better  to  efiect  all  this  by 
placing  huuielf  hi  accord  with  the  parents  or  relatives  of  the  scholar. 
10,  It  ia  particularly  expected  from  their  devotion  to  the  good  cause,  that 
fn»n  time  to  time  they  will  visit  at  their  residences  those  scholars  whose 
parents  do  not  reside  in  the  i^ace.  18,  It  is  left  for  each  director  to  add 
other  regulations  if  cireomstancati  demand." 

The  circolar  of  tha  royal  consistorium  at  Cologne  of  the  SSth  of  Feb- 
ruary, IBSl,  has  appended  a  few  other  reguUtiona,  of  which  the  principal 
are:  "11,  Where  monthly  compositions  have  been  introduced,  the  clifis- 
prafeM<»',  from  the  li«ta  sobmitted  to  him  by  tho  other  teachers,  shall 
preparv  the  priadpal  claas-repwt,  and  present  the  same,  wjth  the  exer- 
dsca,  to  the  du«ctor.  18,  It  is  apecnally  recommended  that  he  rapervise 
the  religjous  conduct  and  church-altendance  of  hto  pnpil&  10,  Where 
a  disciplinary  punishment  is  decreed  either  by  a  teacher  who  does  not 
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instruct  id  the  daaa,  or  by  one  of  the  cltss-tnchcra,  which  affeeta  the 
ivhole  fx  ■  grenter  ptui  of  ihe  clasE,  the  matter  Bhould  be  laid  before  the 
cUsa  proTixaor,  who  liccides  *s  far  rb  the  order  of  diaciplina  gives  him 
power,  or  refers  it  to  the  director. 

The  great  inflaence  of  clias-profeBSorships  has  been  amply  rerificd 
since  their  introduction ;  the  order  of  the  cabinet  for  reorgsnintion,  of 
Oct  21th,  J 887,  ascribes  the  success  of  all  amngemi-nts  to  this  :  "The 
more  and  the  longer  we  succeed  in  finding  for  the  difficult  bnt  influential 
position  of  clasB-profesBore,  capable  teachers,  of  a  general  sdentific  edu- 
cation, of  true  loTe  and  derotion  Ibr  tbetr  profession,  and  of  mature 
eiperieiice,  who  thoroughly  have  penetrated  and  mastered  the  Gutgccts 
confided  to  them,  and  who  understand  how  to  select,  with  a  clear  and 
quick  discernment,  from  their  connection  with  other  objects  of  stody  and 
with  the  general  plan  of  instruction  of  a  gymnasium  in  all  brancheo,  the 
means  best  adapted  to  the  general  dcTdopment  and  efficient  education  of 
(heir  pupils ;  who  know  how  (o  distinguish  between  essentials  and  non- 
esscntiilii,  and  who,  finally,  by  the  purity  and  dignity  of  their  chaiacter, 
and  their  gentle  yet  decided  deportment,  are  able  to  awaken  in  the  clc&^el 
confided  to  tlieircareand  training  a  lasting  impresskxi  of  the  mwal  power 
which  rules  the  destiny  of  man." 

It  was  also  in  accordance  with  this  ideal  conception,  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  religion  of  his  class  sbouk),  as  much  as  poswble,  be  conflded  to 
the  closa-profeBBor. 

The  teachers  of  gymnasiums  had,  and  in  part  still  hare,  after  the  dd 
custom,  the  titles  of  prorector,  conrector,  subrector,  EUbconrectw,  bacca- 
laureuH,  cc41aborator,  co^ierator  collega,  and  in  the  inferior  portions  in 
many  places,  that  of  cantor  and  auditor,  and  in  Uw-minist^ial  order  of 
March  17,  1840,  the  preserration  of  these  titles  for  the  three  highest 
teachers  was  recommended.  The  title  of  Obtrlthrtr  (higher  or  superior 
Icocher,)  after  tho  introduction  of  the  "order  of  examination  of  181S," 
was  usually  adopted  by  all  teachers  who  &om  their  eiamination  had 
obtained  the  qualification  for  the  higher  classes,  but  officially  it  wis 
a$>cribcd  to  those  only  who  obtained  it  by  express  decree.  The  circulir 
of  Oct.  24th,  1837,  published  the  resolution  to  ascribe  the  title  of  "Mer- 
Ifhrtr"  as  an  encoungcment  to  ctass^rofessorsexcliiBiTcly,  and  to  revoke 
the  existing  distinction  between  "superior"  and'  "interim- "  teacher,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  erroneous  conception  that  the  ability  to  iDstmct  in 
the  upper  classes  in  itself  bestows  a  higher  dignity.  By  the  decree  of 
March  27th,  1845,  a  proportionate  number  of  poations  for  "Obtrlthrtr" 
was  cslablished  for  each  school,  to  which  such  teachers  only  should  be 
appointed  who  by  an  ecnmm  pro  fiu  ioemtdi  had  proven  their  ability 
for  instruction  in  the  two  higher  classes.  This  decree,  at  first,  could  not 
be  strictly  carried  out  without  severity  agunst  existing  older  teachers, 
well  tried  in  practice ;  hut  by  another  circular,  of  Jan.  9d,  186S,  it  has 
been  again  established  that  for  the  vacant  portions  of  "Oftsrleftrw"  only 
such  teachers  should  be  proposed  aa  have  acquired  the  qualification  to 
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^TB  Instructiims  id  one  of  tiie  main  BtudKS  in  the  first  class.  Teacheis 
who  from  their  general  mental  capacity  ire  fit  for  instructing  in  the  upper 
ctasaeii,  (but  do  not  yet  posseES  the  formal  qualification,)  are  urged  to 
submit  in  time  to  a  special  examination.  For  the  atrard  of  the  title  of 
"OberUiavr"  as  a  personal  distinction,  Bueh  teachers  only  shall  be  pro- 
posed, who  by  lon^  mBnagcmcnt  as  clase-professore  have  proved  them- 
Belves  able  teachers  Mid  emiuent  instructors,  and  who  hare  acquired  coo- 
Biderable  merit  in  matters  of  education.  All  other  teachers  are  to  be 
named  "ordinary  teachers." 

A  general  instruction  for  the  oSce  of  teachers  does  not  csist. 

The  title  of  "professor"  vas  formerly  bestoned  by  the  king;  by 
cabinet  order  of  Dec.  £3d,  1813,  the  power  to  grant  it  was' given  to  the 
Department  of  Instruction.  Jt  is  to  remain,  however,  a  distinction  rarely 
granted  to  thofie  who  possess  the  qualification  for  one  of  the  main 
bnnehee  in  a  first  class,  and  bave  not  only  proved  themselves  excellent 
teachers,  but  have  made  themselves  hvorably  known  in  a  scientiiic  aspect 
At  some  gymnasiums  the  lillc  of  professor  is  connected  with  a  certain 
number  of  teacherships.  According  to  rank,  tho  professors  of  gymna- 
dums  and  of  real -schools  belong  to  Ibe  fifth  class,  equally  with  the  extra- 
on^nary  professors  at  universities.  Sometimes  the  title  of  professor  is 
bestowed  on  teachers  of  drawing  and  singing,  when  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  works  of  art 

To  the  desire  to  introduce  an  order  of  rank  for  the  other  teachers  of 
higher  schools,  secretary  Eichhora  (order  of  Nov.  7,  1846,)  replied  by 
declaring  that  it  appears  proper  to  withhold  ^milar  distinctions  from  tho 
profeesion  of  teachers,  end  to  allow  the  weight  of  scientific  education  and 
the  labor  towards  the  development  of  mental  powers  in  youth,  in  con- 
nection with  the  personality  of  each  one,  alone  to  decide  the  dignity  of 
the  position.  Herein  lies  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  pOEntion  of 
teachers  in  Prussia,  that  each  one  of  them  knows  how  to  assume  that 
bonorahle  standing  in  society  which  Is  due  htm,  according  to  his  knowl- 
edge and  pereonal  dignity,  in  which  he  is  willingly  supported  by  tho 
gratitude  of  a  public  greatly  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  namber  of  hours  of  instruction  is  fixed  for  each  teacher  during 
the  vacations ;  generally  the  director  gives  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  an 
(^/trUhrer  from  twenty  to  twenty-two,  an  (wdinary  teacher  twenty-two 
to  twenty-four  lessons ;  at  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Berlin  each  teacher 
gives  twenty  lessons  per  week.  If  primary  teachers  instruct  at  higher 
schools,  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  hours  are  permitted.  The  highest  of 
these  numbers  shall  be  required  of  a  teacher  only,  when  tho  chus  is  not 
largely  frequented  and  no  corrections  of  written  lessons  are  connected 
with  it 

Every  teacher  is  obliged,  without  remuneration,  to  teach  additional 
hours  daring  a  vacancy,  except  when  the  pontion  is  not  again  filled  for 
a  long  time.  He  can  not  accept  any  other  office  to  which  pay  is  attached, 
nor  an  office  in  tho  civil  administration  of  the  dty,  without  Ihq  consent 
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of  tbe  Department  of  Instruction.  Teachers  of  the  institutions  onder 
the  patroDtge  of  the  ci^  cui  not  be  elected  aldermen ;  they  are  required 
to  accept  a  guanlianship  on\y  of  children  of  relatiTcs  or  fellow  teachers, 
and  to  this  a  consent  is  Decesstij.  Before  concluding  marriage,  they 
have  to  petition  the  governors  of  the  reepectire  province  for  his  consent, 
and  oblige  (bemsdves  lo  contribute  to  tbe  genera)  fund  for  the  support 
of  widoWs.  There  is  no  limit  pt«scrihed  to  their  giring  priTsle  lessons ; 
but  the  estsbliKhment  of  privata  institutions  requires  the  consent  of  the 
local  officers  snd  of  tbe  Department 

Tbe  secret  lists  of  conduct,  which  had  been  introduced  earlj  after  the 
reOTgsnixalJan  of  the  State,  to  be  made  out  annually  by  tbe  directors 
according  to  prescribed  schedule,  and  returned  by  them  to  the  pronn- 
cial  school  department,  and  by  the  latter,  alter  having  been  perfected,  to 
the  Department  of  Instruction,  have  been  abolished  by  decree  of  July 
81,  1818.  These  lists  contained  four  divisions  to  mark  personalities  and 
official  employment;  three  divi^ons  to  mark  official  conduct,  mora]  be- 
havior and  private  studies  of  (he  teacbiTs.  They  have  been  undeserv- 
edly decried  ;  for  they  gave  to  the  director  much  more  opportunity  to 
recommend  in  an  official  way  teachers  of  merit  to  the  Department  for 
distinction,  than  to  take  away  &om  their  merits.  Since  then  a  periodical 
report  of  administration  gives  the  directors  occasion  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  qualification  of  a  teacher ;  if  it  contains  a  censure,  Ihey 
have  to  apprise  the  teacher  of  it,  and  afibrd  him  an  opportunity  for  justi* 
flcation.  The  royal  decree  of  July  1 1, 1849,  with  regard  to  misdemeanors 
in  office  by  oflUcers  other  than  judicial,  was  also  applied  to  public  teachers 
Uinistcr  Von  Ladenberg  declared  in  a  circular  dated  July  26th,  1849 ; 
"The  productive  working  of  tbe  office  of  a  teacher,  rests  essentially  upon 
the  whole  spiritual  nnd  moral  bearing  of  the  individual  and  upon  the  respect 
it  inspires  in  his  scholars,  as  well  ss  in  their  parents  and  guardians.  Tbe 
more  important  Uie  educating  element  appears  in  the  character  of  youth, 
the  more  the  superintending  uithority  should  look  upon  this  circum- 
stance, and  sliould  not  hesitate  to  consider,  if  needs  there  be,  conduct 
outside  of  the  (icbool  a  misdemeanor  in  ofSce."  However,  this  decree 
made  it  a  duty  to  protect  a  teacher  against  unjust  and  inimical  accusa- 
tions, as  well  as  to  give  due  coosideraticKi  to  the  just  complaints  of  those 
who  confide  to  the  teacher  thnr  holiest  goods,  the  spiritual  and  moral 
welfiue  of  their  children.  The  code  of  discipline  for  all  officers  of  the 
government,  of  July  21at,  18G2,  is  considered  to  apply  equally  to  all 
public  teachers. 

Leave  of  absence  for  a  Journey  during  the  course  of  instruction  can 
be  granted  by  the  directors  for  one  week ;  the  school  department  of  the 
province  can  extend  it  to  four  weeks  for  a  journey  into  foreign  countriM^ 
and  to  «x  weeks  within  the  State ;  tbe  Ober  president  can  grant  six 
weeks'  leave  out  of  the  State,  tad  eight  weeks  within  its  boundaries ;  for 
■ny  longer  period  tbe  consent  of  the  ilinister  of  Instruction  or  of  th* 
king  is  required.    During  a  letre  of  abeeiice  beyond  four  wceka,  accord- 
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ing  to  order  dkted  March  28lh,  1806,  officera  shall  drair  only  hmit  ular?, 
which  however  in  but  seldom  practiced.  In  accordance  with  the  cabinet 
order  of  June  16th,  1608,  during  a  leave  of  abiience,  salary  in  paid  in  full 
iur  the  first  sii  weeks ;  half  pay  for  four  and  a  hstf  months'  longer,  and 
no  salary  afterwards.  In  case  of  sickness  no  deduction  is  made.  During 
•  journey  for  purposes  of  saence,  the  expenses  for  a  deputy  are  deducted. 

The  same  authority  which  commiadons  for  a  portion  is  to  receive  also 
^tplication  for  discharge,  which  shall  only  be  refused  when  the  genval 
interests  would  suffer  by  acceptance.  The  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  leave 
bis  pOEt  until  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  successor  or  for  tempo- 
nuy  occupation.  The  r^ular  period  for  giving  notice  of  dinconti nuance 
in  office  is  generally  six  months,  and  to  begin  April  1st,  or  October  Ist.  ' 

The  salary  of  teachers,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  every- 
where  mostly  very  small  and  very  rarely  fixed  in  amount  The  greater 
part  of  the  receipts  waa  derived  fi'Om  various  fees  and  perquisites,  some  of 
them  even  degrading,  of  which  the  history  of  lome  schools  furnishes  ample 
evidence.  Only  since  the  reoi^nization  of  the  State  the  government  has 
continually  labored  to  procure  a  fixed  living  salary  for  teachers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  abolish  their  dependence  on  the  fees  pi^  (or  inslructicHL  Tot 
if  by  these  a  just  equalization  between  labor  and  wages  was  efiected,  they 
Tery  readily  led  to  overcrowding  of  classes  and  other  inconveniences, 
from  which  a  school  should  be  kept  firee.  Pro-temporary  officials  receive 
ft  remuneration  which  can  only  exceptionally  amount  to  the  r^ular 
•alary.  The  principal  and  most  Important  emolument,  a  free  residence, 
has  been  retained  whenever  it  is  derived  from  donative  funds  or  local 
appropriation B.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  director  has  a  suitable  dwell- 
ing in  the  institution,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  looked  upon  aa 
an  evil  which  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  a  mobilization  of  the  anny,  for  those  who  are  called  into  actifo 
service  and  who  have  their  household  with  wife  and  child,  a  decrease  fa 
Bleary  takes  place,  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  leave  Uieir  homes,  but  only  so  far  as  their  salaiy  and  military 
pay  ti^Uier  passes  beyond  the  amount  of  800  th.  per  year.  Salaries  aro 
paid  every  quarter  of  a  year  in  advance ;  for  accidental  duties  at  the  in- 
stitution, remuneration  is  generally  granted.  During  a  journey  in  the 
interest  of  the  service,  and  when  a  removal  to  another  position  takes 
I^ace,  mileage  is  paid  proportionate  to  the  ofBc&  Teachers  who,  without 
fiuilt  of  thetra,  find  themselves  in  reduced  circumstance  may  hare  ex- 
traordinary assistance  from  the  funds  of  the  State,  if  their  yearly  iacomo 
is  not  above  1000  th.,  (thaler,  1i  cents.) 

The  janitors  of  the  school,  who  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
D^MTtment  of  Oct  ISth,  18S7,  shall  be  selected  from  the  miliury  inva- 
Uds  entitled  to  maintenance  in  civil  life,  receive  above  their  salary  a 
dwelling-place  in  (he  institution,  aiul  materials  for  fuel  and  light.  The 
collectionB  taken  up  formerly  among  the  students  as  a  Christmaa  present, 
have  been  discontinued,  and  they  rrceiTe  instead  a  remuneration  fi'Om 
the  funds  of  the  school 
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The  gnnting  or  pensions,  up  to  the  third  dec«de  of  this  centurj,  waa 
an  act  of  royal  favor ;  commutiiciee  and  corporationa  alM  exercised  Buch 
acts  of  grace  towards  teachers  no  longer  citable  for  duty,  and  often  to  a 
considerable  amount  A  law  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  after  much 
deliberation  and  conferring  with  the  proTiodal  aathoritiea,  was  enacted, 
Maj  26th,  1849,  and  received  the  rojal  ^)probation.  According  to  it  all 
teachers  and  officers  of  superior  soboola  become  entitled  to  a  peoaon 
duriiig  life,  if  after  a  certain  period  in  service  they  become  incapable  for 
duty  not  by  their  oirn  fault,  and  if  they  were  duly  commisfiioaed.  If  at 
an  advanced  age  they  are  not  absolutely  inc<q)able  for  duty,  but  unaUe 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their  office,  they  are  obliged,  if  the  Depart- 
ment thinks  proper,  to  pay  an  assistant  appointed  to  aid  them ;  however, 
there  must  be  left  for  them  a  salary  at  least  equal  to  (he  pension.  The 
amount  of  pennon  is  fixed  by  a  scale;  after  fifteen  years  of  Gervice,  four- 
sixtccntbf!,  after  fifty  years,  twelve-siataenths  of  their  salary.  The  timq 
of  Bcrrlce  is  compilted  from  the  date  of  their  taicing  the  oath  of  office, 
and  if  they  did  not  take  such,  froni  the  day  of  their  first  entry  into  ser- 
vice. The  trial  year  is  not  included,  but  the  lime  passed  in  active  mili- 
tary service  is,  and  time  of  Eerviee  before  the  enemy  counts  double.  The 
fund  for  pensions  is  derived  fivm  yearly  contributions  of  the  salary,  as 
introduced  since  January  Ist,  184T ;  to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent  of  400 
th. ;  ono  and  one-fourth  per  cent  of  1000  (A. ;  two  per  cent,  of  2000  tK, 
and  tbreepercent  of  8000  th. ;  moreover,  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  salary 
must  be  paid  in  one  installment 

The  families  of  teachers  who  die  in  offloe,  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  the  death  occurred,  one  quarter's  salary  ;  those  of  pen- 
sioned teachers  that  of  one  month.  Every  teacher  commiBsioned  for  one 
of  the  higher  schools  is  entitled  and  required  to  enter  the  "  InsUtute  for 
the  support  of  widows,"  at  Beriin,  unless  his  age  is  Boo  far  advanced  or  ilt 
bcalthopposehisbecomingamember.  Thaamount  insured  must  beat  least 
one-fifth  of  the  salary,  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  above  fiOO  th.  In  extra- 
ordinary cases,  voluntary  pensions  are  given  to  widows,  generally  only 
fiom  SO  to  100  (A.,  and  means  for  education  in  schools  arc  granted  for 
orphaned  boys  to  their  seventeenth  year,  and  for  girls  to  their  fifteenth 
year,  in  monthly  rates  from  one-half  to  two  thalers.  Many  of  these  insti- 
tutes possess  considerable  donations  for  widows  and  orphans. 


111.  BEQctATiONS  or  EXUaNAnON 
The  "  Uagdebnrg  Order  of  Visitation,"  (15S8,)  required  the  magistrate, 
with  the  consent  of  the  resident  pastor  and  superintendtnt,  to  appoint  the 
public  schod-teacher.  More  minute  regulations  on  an  "examination" 
of  teachers  at  the  Latin  and  German  schools  were  contained  in  the  royal 
order  of  Sept  8Dth,  1718,  according  to  whiiA  they  should  he  examined 
by  the  coosislory  or  the  general  superintendent  before  being  commis- 
sioned,  and  to  those  who  gave  satisfaction  a  testimonial  should  be  given, 
and  no  one  could  be  commissioned  without  it.  Repeated  instructions  of 
1750  and  1704  declared  that  no  teacher  Ghonld  be  engaged  or  promoted- 
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vithout  the  approbition  of  the  sapcrioT  conaistoiy,  and  the  instruction  for 
tiie  BDperior  school-collegium  of  Feb.  SSd,  1TB7,  ordered  that  ■  teschcr 
should  be  appointed  onlj  on  the  ground  of  &  testiinonik]  from  this  tn- 
thority.  The  candidate  proposed  for  a  vacant  teacherehip  was  presented 
to  the  consistoTy  or  scbool-collegiuin  of  the  province,  which  referred  him ' 
to  one  of  their  inembere,  generall;  to  an  experienced  teacher.  In  this 
much  depended  on  the  character  and  learning  of  the  latter,  and  theao 
examinations  lacked  Dniformity.  Gedike,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  supe- 
rior school -collegium,  wM  often  charged  with  like  examinations,  giTes  a 
detailed  sketch  thereof  in  the  programme  of  the  gyroaasiums  of  Freder- 
ickswerder  of  1789  (collected  writings  on  schools,  II.  pp.  90.)  By  the 
patrons  of  city  schools,  as  long  as  teachers  were  mostly  theologians,  the 
evidence  of  their  education  for  the  ministerial  office  was  generally  deemed 
sufBcient;  likcirise  the  recommendation  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  (V 
trial  lessons,  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts  given  by  a 
university,  or  the  testimonials  of  their  attendance  at  seminaries  for  the* 
ology,  philology  or  pedagogy.  But  this  custom  proved  more  and  more 
insuflicicnt  for  the  higher  schools,  since  newly  revived  humonitarianism 
penetrated  more  deeply  into  them,  and  they  no  longer  selecttid  their 
teachers  fh>m  among  the  candidates  of  theology,  but  from  candidates  who 
had  been  specially  trained  for  higher  teachersbip  and  proved  more  suit- 
able. Thus,  when  the  centralizing  organiiation  of  the  State  extended 
also  to  tho  field  of  education,  an  examination  of  candidates  for  higher 
teacherahip,  legal  throughout  the  State,  was  ordered  by  the  edict  of  July 
12th,  1810,  which  at  first  was  made  by  deputations  of  the  Department  of 
Pablic  Instmctioo,  and  latterly  by  a  special  commiasioa  of  examinations. 
The  regulations  fiw  examination  had  been  drawn  up  by  W.  von 
Humboldt,  Scbldermacber  and  Silvern.  Of  the  motives,  Humboldt  had 
slated  that  such  examinations  are  the  only  barrier  that  could  be  opposed 
to  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of  patronage.  It  would  honor  the  profession 
of  teachers  In  the  State,  If  every  one  who  enters  it  had  first  to  give  eri< 
dence  of  bis  qualification.  Fr.  A.  Wolf  also  declared  himself  in  bvor 
of  not  admitting  any  to  teach  at  the  secondary  schools,  though  they  had 
graduated  at  universities,  unless  they  had  been  examined  and  authorized 
by  the  commission  of  examinations.  The  examination  should  consist  in 
written  theses,  oral  qnestioning  and  trial  lessons.  The  commission 
could  dispense  with  one  of  thes&  Those  who,  after  presenting  a  disser- 
tation in  Latin  and  passing  the  r^ular  oi^  examination  at  one  of  the 
Acuities  for  philosophy  of  tme  of  the  State  univerHties,  had  obtained 
the  degree  of  Uaster  of  Arts,  were  not  subject  to  Ihrlher  examination, 
only  to  a  trial  lesson.  With  members  of  seminaries  fbr  classic  schools, 
the  examination  taken  at  their  entrance  by  the  director  of  the  same,  was 
sufficient  Distinguished  foreigners  called  to  professorships  by  the  Prus- 
sian Department  of  Instruction  were  not  subjected  to  any  examination. 
The  certificate  given  pointed  out  distinctly  in  what  branches  the  candi- 
date was  well  posted  or  weak,- what  proportion  his  slcill  in  teaching  held 
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to  his  knowledge,  kod  the  degree  of  his  general  qiuJiBcation  wis  indicated 
in  the  autboritj  to  IcAch  in  McondiTy-Khoote.  l^e  ezaminatioa  was 
called  "«iamm  pro/amltaU  doeendi."  Thoae  prapoied  for  a  pennanent 
profesBoruhip,  had  to  pass  an  eaanun  pro  loeo,  in  which  Tcgard  should  be 
bad  only  to  the  necessary  koowLedge  and  skill  for  the  particular  poation. 
To  (lispeose  from  examioations  was  the  privilege  of  ihe  Deparbnent  Tor 
Public  Instructjoo.  These  regulations  took  effect,  Jan.  let,  1813.  Tbe 
requiremenU  m&de  of  candidates  at  fint  were  tiifling,  and  the  taking 
effect  of  the  regulations  fell  in  a  time  when  Hare  was  worshiped  more 
than  Uinarra ;  but  when,  after  IBIG,  studies  could  again  be  pursued 
undisturbedly,  a  continually  increasing  zeal  for  the  study  of  philology 
and  philosophy  manifested  itself,  and  gradually  a  class  of  teachers,  scien- 
tiBcally  educated,  itnined  Itself^  the  tike  of  which  could  not  be  found 
easily  at  any  olher  time,  and  towards  which  chief  counselor  Johannes 
Sfdiulse  largely  contributed  by  encouraging  learned  publications  and 
attaching  promotion  to  the  same;  psrticulsrlyiatheseleclion  of  directors 
great  weight  was  given  to  successful  labor  as  an  author.  A  regulation 
of  tbe  department  of  Aug.  SI,  1821,  called  to  the  attention  of  the  consis- 
tories the  ono-sidedneas  of  philtdo^c  preparation,  and  demanded  that 
examinations  should  be  extended  principally  on  logic  and  metaphysics 
psychology  and  history  of  philosophy,  history  and  theology  ;  but  that 
very  onc-sidedaess  bad  trained  the  tiest  powo^  of  teaching,  and  if  the 
examina^on  in  philoso^ihy  had  remamed  in  Ute  background,  there  was 
among  the  students  of  that  time  such  great  seal  for  edncatjon  in  pLilos- 
opby,  that  without  special  requirements  at  the  examination,  bU  stodics 
were  enlivened  thereby,  even  in  a  more  extensive  and  more  liberal 
manner  than  is  posuUe  by  the  anxiety  to  pass  an  examination.  Tbe 
afor«-mentioned  circular,  in  calling  upon  the  commisMon  for  examination, 
to  pay  sti-ict  regard  to  "  thorooghness  and  quality  of  philosophy  and  (he 
study  thereof  to  the  end  that  the  sbsllow  and  supei^cisl  philosophisms 
which  in  modem  times  compose  wholly  the  science  of  philosophy,  may 
pve  way  to  fundsmaital  studies,  and  that  [dulosophy  may  obtain  agMn 
her  hoDorable  and  useAil  position  autong  tbe  edences,  and  that  academic 
youth,  instead  of  bebg  bewildered  and  ditrkened  by  after-philosophy, 
way  be  coDduot«d  by  thorough  instruction  in  a  genuine  philosophical 
spirit,  to  a  clear,  correct  and  complete  application  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,"  was  particularly  meant  for  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Hrgtl, 
and  the  early  i^pointment  of  fiegel  into  the  commisuon  for  ezaminatiun 
coincided  with  it  Tbe  otyectwns  raised,  by  the  commission  of  Berlin 
only,  against  tbe  practioabUity  of  the  order  of  (h«  department  in  refer- 
ence to  philosophy,  were  replied  to  on  Aug.  18th,  1805,  that  "  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  philosophy  in  wbioh  examination  should  be  had,  give  to 
the  examining  person  fnthwith  a  distinct  and  concrete  subject,  by  whidi 
to  discover  whether  the  candidate  has  mentally  appropriated  what  he 
heard  in  tbe  lectures  on  philosophy  at  the  univernty."  The  obserralioii 
of  tb@  commission,  that  no  law  did  exist,  a;id  could  not  very  well  exist, 
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■ccordlog  to  which  one  ■jratem  of  philoaophf  only  ahoulil  be  studied  hy 
the  young  at  the  aoadetny,  wu  refiiBed  u  triTitl  and  not  called  for  by 
the  circular  of  the  departraent 

The  circular  of  Aag.  3lBt,  18S4,  directed  fhrtber  that  each  candidate 
tor  teachership,  who  had  been  examined,  should  pass  another  trial  beforo' 
a  tneniber  of  the  consistory,  in  regard  to  his  knowledge  in  theology.  Of 
thosb  who  did  not  want  to  be  qualified  for  instructing  religion,  they 
should  pafticuhtiy  inquire  whether  they  ptMaess  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  doctrinca  of  fiuth  and  morality  requisite  for  tMchcrs  at  a  gym- 
nulum,  while  of  those  intending  to  becwne  qualified  for  teaching  religion, 
they  dtould  require  suffldcnt  knowledge  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tcstatnenta,  and  in  church  hiBtory.  In  proposing  for  the  office  of 
professor  or  director,  those  who  had  a  thorough  education  in  theology 
should  be  principally  favored. 

In  a  correeponding  manner  it  was  ordered,  nnder  date  of  Sept  2, 1826, 
that  a  Gathiriic  clersyman,  well  schooled  and  of  distingntshed  reputation, 
should  be  inVited,  with  the  approbation  of  the  archieptscopal  see  of 
Cologne,  to  examine  Catholic  candidates  for  tetcherehlp  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  religion,  and  to  do  this  if  poeaible  at  the  place  where  the  conmia- 
■ion  of  education  held  (heir  session. 

Candidates  for  teachership,  wtio  desired  to  be  engaged  at  tho  higher 
burgher  sdiools  only,  shmld  be  admitted  to  the  examination  profaeal- 
taU  doeendi,  though  they  had  not  paised  the  triaimttm  aeadmnieum,  or 
not  (ivquented  a  oniTersity  at  all.  But  with  regard  to  regular  teachers 
.  cf  science  at  the  hi^ier  burgher-schools,  or  schods  of  commerce,  end 
tedinical  or  nal-schoc^  in  larger  cities,  in  which  an  education  wav  ob< 
tained  for  the  higher  mechaoics  or  for  the  commercfsl  profesn'on,  priod- 
paDy  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  history  and  geography, 
Genoan  literature,  technology  and  modem  languages,  it  was  ordained  by 
Instruction  of  March  a&th,  1 697,  that  their  conimisaion  should  depend  on 
a  previous  well-passed  examination  in  these  bnmche& 

The  requirements  for  teachera  of  higher  schooh,  changed  and  enlai^ed 
In  the  coarse  of  time,  made  necessary  the  preparation  of  new  rules  for 
examina^on,  whidi  are  still  extant,  and  which  were  composed  by  Job, 
Sdiulie  on  the  basis  of  opinions  presented  hy  the  different  commissiona 
for  examination.  la  these  an  distinguished  the  examination;  'i,pTO 
faeultaU  deeatdi  ;  i,pnU>e<i;  i,  pro  ateenrione ;  i,6ie  Bollogvivrnpro 
netorala.  Sul^eets  in  examioation  are:  1,  the  Oerman,  Latin,  Qreck, 
French,  and  Hebrew  languages;  9,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
Ufllory  and  geography,  phiksophy  and  pedagogy,  theology.  Howertr, 
it  diontd  not  be  IbrUdden  to  any  candidate  to  be  examined  in  other  lan- 
guages and  sdencee,  to  which  he  had  devoted  himselC  and  which  stood 
in  connection  with  obfeeta  tf  instructioa  at  ■eeoodary-schoola.  A  main 
conditioD  for  admission  was  the  complete  academic  triennium,  and  in 
1841  a  rule  waa  added,  that  every  one  who  desired  to  enter  the  serrics 
af  the  Pmsaian  garwnment  must  hsTe  studied  at  a  Prussian  onirarsi^ 
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during  three  Bemester^  Foreipiers,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  ez- 
aminatfons,  ore  required  to  present  a  tpwitl  permit  from  the  Department 
of  Education  ;  but  from  thi«,  candidates  from  the  Qtand  Duchy  of  Size- 
Cob  urg-Gotha  are  excepted  since  18A4. 

According  aa  the  "evrrieuium  vitm"  delivered  by  the  candidate  is 
found  to  be  more  or  less  bvonble,  two  or  tbrea  suliijects  for  a  treatise  in 
writing  are  given  bim,  with  directions  to  finish  the  same  after  a  certain 
fixed  time  (usuall/  ux  months,)  and  to  report  the  sources  from  which 
information  wag  drawn  for  the  composition.  Aa  a  rule,  one  of  these  com- 
poutions  must  be  in  the  Latin  language;  to  candidates  who  intend  lo 
devote  themselrea  ezclusivelj  to  teaching  mathematiGS  and  natural  sci- 
ence at  one  of  the  higher  burgher  or  real-scbools,  it  is  permitted  to  use 
the  French  language  in  place  of  the  Latin.  By  drcular  of  Hay  19, 1883, 
it  was  also  permitted  to  give  to  candidates  upon  their  application,  Itssmi 
more  difiScuit  or  more  easy  than  were  first  required  in  the  examination. 
Exempt  from  compositions  in  writing  should  be :  (1,)  doctorsand  masterg 
of  philosophy  promoted  at  one  of  the  inland  univeratid,  after  a  public 
defense  in  I«tin  of  their  nangurat  dissertation,  published  in  printed 
form ;  (2,)  candidates  of  theology,  who  can  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
theological  commission  of  examination  of  haTuig  fiivorably  passed  the 
first  examcn  for  theadogiaos.  From  the  oral  examination,  doctors  of 
philosophy  were  not  exempt ;  on  the  contrary  they  bad  to  bo  examined 
in  all  the  principal  brandtes  of  instinction,  and  particularly  in  those 
which  are  not  induded  in  the  examination  for  doctn-  of  philosophy. 

According  to  the  value  of  the  written  compositions,  the  sulyect  for  a 
tfial-lesson,  and  the  class  in  which  it  is  to  take  place,  are  selected,  and 
"the  director  and  those  members  of  the  commission  to  whom  the 
branches  selected  priucipally  belong,  are  required  to  be  present"  In 
practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  director  can  not  as^st  at  ill 
times,  and  consequently  he  is  not  always  present 

By  the  oral  examination  is  to  be  ascertained  what  knowledge  the 
candidate  possesses  in  philolc^,  mathemalicB,  history,  naturil  sciences, 
theology  and  philosi^hy,  and  if  sofBcient  for  (be  purposes  of  teaching  at 
second  try 'Schools ;  and  he  shall  be  examined  so  fkr  in  them  as  is  neces- 
sary to  judge  correctly  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  That  part  of  the 
examination  which  refers  to  ancient  (classical)  philology,  must  be  made 
in  Latin.  If  the  trial-lesson  and  oni  examination  should  give  a  result 
different  from  that  which  the  written  compositions  gave  a  right  to  expect, 
the  candidate  may  be  required  to  prepare  another,  under  special  surreil- 
hnce  and  without  any  means  of  assistance^  More  than  three  candidates 
thai!  not  be  examined  at  the  same  time,  and  then  only  such  as  dewre  to 
become  qualified  for  the  same  grade  of  schools.  "The  importance  of  the 
cssmination  makes  necessary  the  permanent  presence  of  the  director  of 
the  commission,  and  another  member  beude  the  one  who  examines  the 
candidate." 

In  giving  the  "/acultat  dotmdi"  three  d^^ees  are  distinguished : 
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(1,)  tbo  nnoondicimuJ,  irhui  ihe  undidate,  besit}^  n  sufflcieDt,  ereir  if  not 
perfectly  developed  cftpkcity  for  teaching,  U  so  ftr  mtster  of  the  subjects . 
■S  t6  be  able,  after  due  preparation,  to  touh,  (a)  Latin  and  Greek  and  tbe 
Gennan  language,  {b)  mathematica  and  natural  sciences,  (e)  history  and 
geographj,  or  ('I)  as  according  to  later  instructions  of  the  Department, 
theologj,  and  the  Uebrev  language,  in  one  of  the  upper  dasaes  of  a  g;m- 
naaum  succesBfully,  and  is  so  br  acqounted  trith  all  other  subjects  as  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  thdr  relative  importance  to  other  branches  of  in- 
Etructioa  and  to  influence  bonefidally  the  total  education  of  the  students." 
In  a  declaration  of  Aug.  Qth,  ISSl,  the  Depnrtnteot  pointed  oat  "that 
the  purpose  of  this  regulation  was  to  prevent  for  tbe  future  the  total 
ignorance  of  candidates  for  teachership  in  any  of  the  three  essential 
branches  of  instruction  in  secondary-schools,  as  had  hitherto  not  seldom 
been  abowo."  Since  the  issue  of  the  regulations  of  18S4  for  the  maturity 
examination*  in  leaving  the  gymnasium,  auch  total  ignorance  is  prevented, 
uid  the  general  examination  of  candidates  appears  no  more  necessary ; 
bowever,  the  fear  of  it  oflen  dividee  the  powers  of  students,  vho  rather 
■trive  after  the  eminent  in  one  branch,  which  is  the  more  important,  than 
after  an  aguali*  mtdiaeritai. 

As  qualification  for  instructing  philology  in  the  two  upper  classes,  be- 
tides a  perfect  knowledge  of  Qrcek  and  Latin  grammar,  an  extensive 
atady  of  tbe  classics  of  these  two  languages,  in  particular  bf  those  usually 
read  in  upper  classes,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  actual  value  of  philology 
and  the  most  important  means  for  its  study,  as  well  as  correctness  and 
fluency  in  lecturing  Latin,  are  required.  In  the  branches  of  philosophy 
a  complete  knowledge  of  details  and  minute  penetration  can  not  be  ex- 
pected ;  yet  the  examination  must  lead  to  tbe  convicticm  that  the  candi* 
date  has  studied  these  sciences. 

The  examination  in  Cierman  extends  to  grammar,  the  peculiar  char> 
actcr  and  laws  of  the  language,  the  historic  development  of  the  same, 
and  tbe  history  of  its  literature.  "  ITbose  who  do  not  possess  knowledge 
of  tbe  QeraiaD  langu^e  and  literature,  and  general  scientific  knowledge 
enough  to  teach  the  Qerman  succeaofully  in  each  class,  even  in  the  high- 
est, can  not  receive  the  ."  unconditional  /aeulta*  doeendi  for  philology." 
The  Department  declared  in  rescript  of  Nov.  12th,  18S1,  that  those  who 
contended  for  that  degree  i&ould  combine  the  knowledge  of  antiquity 
with  the  study  of  the  history  of  modern  science. 

In  history  and  geography,  beside  a  general  knowledge  thereof,  the 
"atudy  of  the  principal  authom  for  any  period  of  ancient,  middle  or 
modem  history  "  was  reqmred.  Moreover  the  candidate  should  !'  possess 
enough  of  philology,  not  only  to  make  use  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  elas- 
tics lot  bis  lectures,  but  also  by  the  laUer  to  contribute  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fbrmcr ;  and  he  should  have  that  command  of  expression  in 
iMia,  that  he  can  deliver  his  lectures  on  ancient  history  in  that  lang. 

*JVM(.— Tba  Sul  •uminiiUini  on  lOTliif  tha  grngnuiuoi,  wliicli,  ifuieoBiirgllTr^**'^  ^ 
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luge."  Qiuliflcation  u  tewlier  for  the  opper  dsBseB  ofrMl-schoc^  muj 
be  obtained  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ancieDt  langnsgra,  aceording  to 
Um  order  of  April  etb,  lBfi9.  The  abilltj  of  teachers  and  examiners  to 
deliver  a  well  connected  lecture  on  histoiy  in  Iiitin  now  disappearing 
•Imoat  altogether,  this  requirement  has  been  overlooked  at  examinatiMu. 
Also,  geography  is  treated  on  generally  bj  questions  conaccted  with  the 
examination  in  historj,  so  that  an  actnal/oouJtef  doeendi  in  this  branch 
can  rarely  be  said  to  hare  been  cstabliahed. 

In  mathematics  the  candidate  must  prore  that  he  has  penetrated  the 
higher  parts  of  geometry,  spherical  analysis  and  higher  mithematica,  so 
(ar  as  to  be  able  to  make  successful  applications  of  these  to  astronmnj 
and  natural  philosophy.  A  apecisl  decree  of  December  14, 1839,  ordains 
that  beside  a  general  review  of  this  science  and  its  application  to  erciy* 
day  phenomena,  a  more  comprehen»Te  and  tfaorongh  knowle^  of  all 
its  parts,  including  modem  discoveries  and  late  publications,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  important  problems  of  chemistry  and  the  ability  to  explain 
Buitabiti  problems  in  a  mathematical  way,  should  be  required.  This  order 
also  fitly  demands,  "that  in  order  not  to  limit  the  thorough  study  of 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  by  too  great  requirements,  the  con- 
ditional facuUat  doeendi  shall  be  given  to  candidates  who  can  teach  math- 
ctnatics  sod  the  matbetnalical  parts  of  natural  philosophy  in  all  classes, 
■nd  to  those  who  can  instruct  in  the  natural  sciences  in  all  classes^  and 
mathematics  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  only. 

In  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  bcude  an  exact  knowledge  of  these  sci- 
ences  and  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  different  systems  of  instmctioa 
and  education,  it  should  be  required  that  the  candidates  are  able  to 
explain,  in  a  sdentiflc  manner,  the  principles  of  logic,  met^bydca  and 
psychology ;  end  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  of  its  dlQerent  systems  according  to  their  characteristic  peculiarities, 
they  should  oombine  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  changes  philosophy 
has  experienced  by  Kant,  and  since  his  time. 

2.  1)m  eanditional  foMltai  doomdi  em  be  obtained  by  (ir)  those  who, 
though  the;  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  teach  in  the  two  upper  classes 
yet  in  one  or  more  branches  do  not  wil&dj  the  requirements  which  must 
be  exacted  of  every  teacher,  obtain  this  AtgKn  under  the  condition  that 
they  supply  those  deficiencec,  and  they  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
examinatjon  pro  loco  until  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  their  studira  ia 
the  deficient  branches  have  been  perfected;  (h)  those  who,  in  one  or 
mofe  of  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction,  possess  only  the  knowledge 
required  for  middle  or  lower  clasaea. 

The  second  degree  of  teachenhip  obtained  great  latitude  by  those 
regulations,  and  embraced  candidates  of  the  greatest  learning  and  ths 
most  able  capadties,  ss  must  frequently  be  found  in  limiting  examinadoa 
to  certain  branches  of  science,  as  well  as  those  of  great  mediocrity  who 
bad  not  passed  &r  beyond  the  mstority-examination.  For  this  reasoii 
the  instructions  of  Aug.  Sth,  1861,  made  a  discrimination  between  can- 
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didktes  who  hftd  been  emnined  for  te&cbing  in  the  upper  cUsses,  and 
such  u  had  been  qiuliOed  for  the  lower  cbuses  only.  To  the  first  ones 
the  rcguhtUmu  od  examiiuitioD  pro  loeo  are  applied,  but  the^  are  not  to 
pass  a  second  examination  profaailtitU  doemdi,  ainca  the  trial-year  will 
give  the  authorities  ample  opportunity  to  convince  themselvea  how  ftr 
the  candidate  has  endeaTored  to  supidy  the  deBdencies  appearing  at  the 
ezaminatioa.*  Even  after  the  trial-year,  the  authorities,  by  bestowing 
the  necessary  attention  on  the  candidates  in  thdr  district,  could  not  bil 
or  (qtportuniUes  to  obtain  all  inftmnation  on  that  poinL  These  instruc- 
tions proved  important  and  whdeaome  bj  freeing  the  most  capable  can- 
didates from  the  obligation  of  a  second  examination  in  such  brunches  of 
knowledge,  the  study  of  which  could  b«  superficial  with  them  only,  while 
it  would  draw  them  away  fhnu  tbat  proper  field  of  excellence.  The 
eehool-oolleginms,  it  is  true,  had  a  talk  they  oonid  only  perform  to  some 
extent  through  the  organ  of  the  reqkectire  Erectors,  as  under  the  office- 
like  way  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  eolleglnm,  there  rarely  was 
left  time  and  opportuni^'  for  any  of  the  members  to  make  personal  ob- 
eearations.  The  experience  of  the  next  years  following  the  issue  of 
these  regulatione  showed  in  many  cases  unsatis&ctory  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations and  many  defidcnoics,  wbldi  partly  had  their  cause  in  the 
regulations  themselves,  partly  in  thtir  application  by  the  examines,  in 
particular  by  some  professors  of  unlvernlke,  who  made  too  high  require- 
ments on  the  younger  teachers  of  gymnasiums,  and  partly,  too,  in  the 
spirit  of  tho  times,  which  was  mora  bent  on  realities  and  unravontble  to 
the  study  of  phiMogy.  In  the  drcntar  of  Feb.  8d,  1886,  (o  the  Royal 
Commission  for  Examination?,  the  "sopertcial  mediocrity  which  satisfies 
so  many  candidates  for  higher  teacbnship  in  their  vocation,"  has  been 
opposed  by  increased  demands,  principally  by  allowing  the  qualification 
for  eonditiofMl  facvltat  doemdi  otily  to  the  candidates  heretofore  de- 
scribed under  (a) ;  hut  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commission  for 
examination  to  bestow  the  "oenditimul  faeaitm  doeendi  on  such 
candidates  who  in  one  or  more  of  the  prindpal  branches  of  instruct 
tioo  poBsees  only  the  knowledge  required  for  the  middle  or  lower  classes, 
this  pennissioa  to  be  limited  to  the  lower  clawes  exceptionally,  when  the 
candidates,  witii  a  security  and  clearness  in  fundamental  knowledge, 
combined  distinguished  talent  of  explanation,  an  excellent  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  the  young,  and  a  preposses^ig  appearance."  A  the  same 
tinte  the  Department  expressed  a  ctnifident  expectation  that  the  commis- 
sions fbr  exanuDation  would  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  short 
course  of  three  years  at  the  univerrity  codld  only  serve  to  collect  a  sufD- 
oient material;  and  therdbre  a  oomplele,  thoroogh,  and  in  all  parts  fln- 
iahad  knowledge,  and  a  solid  penetratlim  into  science,  could  not  be 
required ;  much  more  they  should  see,  if  the  candidates,  beudes  a  general 
knowk^ge,  had  actnally  laid  the  Ibnadation  in  one  of  the  principal 
branches,  on  which  fartiier  to  build,  and  had  ao  intelligent  comprehen* 
uou  «Dd  sidrited  digest  of  the  scienocs  chiefly  cultivated  by  them  at  the- 
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unirerait;.  For  able  cuiclid«tes  of  this  cUes  the  DepAttment  id  1857 
cTMtecl  >  higher  degree :  coodi6oa»l/aeultiu  for  the  middle  cUssei. 

On  Febrvury  4th,  1688,  «  second  circular  to  the  school -coUegiu ma  was 
iaaued,  in  which  the  directws  of  gfrnnRsiums  were  desi^ated  u  euittble 
persons  to  uItIm  yoang  men  in  the  upper  claseee,  if  not  thought  qualiflrd 
for  the  profeesion,  to  desist  from  pursuing  sludiea  requisite  for  teacher- 
ship,  and  to  represent  to  abler  ones  the  extent  and  difBcutties  of  the 
object.  But  directors  hare  seldom  been  in  a  situation  to  execute  this 
charge.  During  the  first  ten  years  the  proportion  of  candidates  tOTaciat 
positions  was  unfaTorable  to  the  former,  but  soon  aftir  1848  it  changed, 
CO  that  the  want  of  teachers  becoming  more  scneible,  the  Department  of 
Instruction,  under  order  of  Oct  ISth,  1S58,  promised  to  assist  studeats 
in  the  upper  clasEes,  in  cases  of  porerty,  if  they  felt  a  desire  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  profession  and  were  willing  to  pursue  the  necessaij 
studies,  beginning  even  at  the  time  of  tbeir  attendance  at  the  gj^nnaauat, 
and  the  directors  were  instructed  to  make  proper  application  to  the  De- 
partment. It  is  not  known  whether  recourse  has  ever  been  had  to  this 
measure.  The  general  ezaminabon  in  religion  and  philosophy,  as  ordered 
by  the  cabinet  order  of  Aug.  31st,  1824,  was  amended  by  rescript  ot 
March  3d,  1848,  by  requiring  that  the  testimonials  of  candidates  who  bad 
not  passed  this  examination  satisfactorily,  should  contain  a  proTision  that 
the  candidate,  before  being  d^nitely  engaged,  must  prove  in  a  second 
examination  that  be  baa  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge  in  the  ahors 
sciences.  U  was  chiefly  intended  thus  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion of  future  teachers,  and  to  form  teachers  of  religion  not  &>om  theolo- 
gians only.  The  same  object  was  aimed  at  by  a  circular  of  the  ministry 
'  of  Von  Raumer  of  Dec  0,  18G8,  directed  to  the  fitculties  (rf  theology, 
requiring  of  them  to  introduce  suitable  lectures,  which  was  done  by  bmim 
i^tinguiEhed  professors,  but  in  spite  of  the  deNre  repeatedly  expressed 
under  date  of  May  lOtb,  1866,  they  were  never  generally  introduced  by 
the  dcultics.  The  commissiou  for  examination,  however,  was  instructed, 
from  the  year  ISOT,  invariably  to  exact  a  report  fixnu  the  candidates  for 
higher  teachership,  in  bow  lir  and  in  what  manner,  during  their  academ- 
ical studies,  they  hail  endeavored  to  increase  and  improve  a  scientiBc 
knowledge  of  religion. 

By  the  above-named  circular  of  Feb.  8d,  1838,  theology  and  the  He- 
brew had  been  made  the  fourth  principal  part  of  examination  ;  but  by 
another  cabinet  order  of  Dec  Slst,  1841,  candidates  of  theology,  when 
Uiey.had  obtained  an  ezodlent  testimonial  from  the  comnuasion  for  ex- 
amination in  theology,  should  becouMdwed  qualified  for  teaching  religpon 
and  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  should  be  further  examined  only  as  to 
their  ability  and  method  of  teaching ;  but  in  all  other  reqiccta  they 
should  be  sulyect  to  the  same  requirements  as  candidates  for  teacberahip. 
However,  since  it  appeared  desrable  to  gain  men  of  sound  education  in 
theolt^j'  as  teachers  of  religion  at  secondary- schools,  it  was  decreed  by 
order  of  the  Department,  Aug.  10th,  16G8,  that  candidates  of  theology. 
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who  could  produce  the  certificate  ofa  well  passed  examination  before  (he 
cotnmistiion  for  theology,  should  be  admitted  to  (he  examination  profii^ 
Hltat«  daeendi.  If  they  dewre  to  acquire  the  qualification  of  "uneandi- 
tional  Jac  doe."  they  must  satisfy  all  general  conditions;  the  qualifica- 
tion for  eonditional  Jae.  doe.  may  bo  imparled  to  thtm :  1 ,  if  by  a  trial 
lesson  and  oral  cxammation,  which  is  limited  to  didBCtic  ability  and 
tho  peculiar  requirements  of  teaching  in  higher  classes,  they  prove  their 
ability  to  teach  religiwi  and  the  Hebrew  in  tho  first  class  of  a  gymna- 
sium ;  and  B,  if  they  prove  their  ability  to  tcactj  (a)  Latin,  Greek  and 
Oerman,  or  (A)  mathematics  and  natural  science,  in  the  third  class  of  a 
gymnasium,  or  (e)  eilhef  one  of  these  subjects  in  the  first  class. 

Catholic  clergymen,  according  to  rescript  of  March  2fltb,  I8G3,  when 
they  haTO  been  promoted  by  an  inland  university  or  by  academic  rule  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  or  licentiate  of  theology,  arc  not  subjected  (o  an 
examination  in  theology  in  order  to  become  qimliflcd  as  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, hut  their  ability  of  teaching  religion  or  the  Hebrew  in  the  different 
classes  remains  subject  to  trial  by  tho  commission  of  examination. 

By  ministerial  rescript  of  Aug.  llth,  1854,  members  for  the  examina- 
tion in  French  and  English  are  added  to  the  commissions.  Candidates 
who  wish  to  become  qualified  for  teaching  French  or  English,  besides  a 
thorough  and  fundamental  knowledge  of  those  languages  and  their  litcr- 
«ture,  must  respond  to  the  requirements  of  general  education  demanded 
from  all  candidates.  Howc*er,  the  rescript  of  the  Department  of  May 
38d,  18M,  directs  that  the  admission  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
who  have  obtained  thojize.  doe.  lor  those  modern  languages,  as  teachers 
of  science  at  gymnasiums  and  real-schools,  is  generally  not  desirable. 

For  teachers  of  drawing  at  higher  schools,  to  which  heretofore  teachers 
had   been  admitted  without  special  selection,  it  was  directed,  April  2d, 

1827,  that  only  (hose  should  be  proposed  who  were  furnished  with  an 
attest  of  qualification  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  that  such 
should  have  prcltrcnce  among  applicants.     A  circular  of  January  I6th, 

1828,  directed  the  consistories  and  school- collcgiums  of  the  provinces  to 
give  to  the  Department  an  exact  report  on  the  qualification  of  each 
teacher  of  drawing  at  tho  gymnasiums  in  their  province,  on  (he  mnnner 
and  snccess  of  their  instructions,  and  on  their  social  position  and  relation. 
Since  1863  these  candidates  arc  required  to  submit  to  an  examination  by 
one  of  the  royal  academies  of  Art  at  Berlin,  Konigsberg  or  Dusscldorf. 

As  (cichcr  of  singing,  no  ono  can  bo  engaged,  since  the  year  1830, 
who  has  not  given  evidence  of  his  ability  to  teach  singing. 

An  examination  for  teachers  of  gymnastic  exercises  has  been  instituted 
by  departmental  rescript  of  March  SDth,  1666,  for  which  a  commission, 
incloding  a  professor  of  anatomy,  has  been  formed  in  Berlin.  It  (alie3 
place  at  the  central  institute  for  gymnastics  (erected  in  19B1,  and  which 
proceeded  from  the  central  institute  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics by  rescript  of  Feb.  eth ;)  under  superintendence  of  the  instruct- 
ors.   It  wae  considered  dedrable  that  the  instructions  in  gymnastic  eX' 
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CTcises  should  be  confided  to  repil&r  teachers  of  (he  echoole  011I3',  and  m 
order  to  edurate  such  teachETS,  a  couTse  or  nz  months,  for  eightera 
pupils,  was  arranged  ia  this  institutJOD,  in  which  joaag  teachers  could 
take  part  without  charge,  and  in  particular  caaea  were  aupplied  with 
funds  for  their  support  during  this  time. 

The  mcompIeteneBS  of  the  regulationa  for  examioations  of  1831,  not* 
withstanding  the  many  corrections  and  explanations,  made  a  rerision  of 
the  whole  necessary,  which  was  executed  with  the  care  peculiar  to  Prus* 
elan  officials — the  plan  of  a  new  order  of  regulations  haTing  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  provincial  school-boards,  to  comnuBsions  of  examination, 
and  to  experienced  teachers,  for  their  approbation. 

Following  the  requirements  of  the  law,  a  commission  for  examination 
WSS  not  eawlj  constituted.  In  earlier  times  it  was  mostly  composed  of 
teacher*,  more  recently  counselors  of  instruction  and  professors  of  uni- 
veraities  predominated.  The  first  named  undoubtedly  understand  b«st 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  school,  and  require  merits  of  ft  young 
teacher ;  but  the  limitations  of  their  vocation  renders  it  impossible  for 
them  to  adrance  with  the  dcvelopmeat  of  science,  so  as  to  Im  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  period  of  study  at  the  uniTersit^  has  been  profit- 
ably and  practicably  employed.  The  others,  no  longer  tamiliar  with 
schools,  can  not  properly  weigh  their  demands,  and  are  apt  to  paa 
beyond  (he  ol^t  of  pedagogic  preparation,  or  are  led  in  preponderance 
by  their  own  special  scientific  researches.  The  meet  suitable  examioers 
are  those  who  from  the  school  teacher's  chair  have  paseed  to  that  of  the 
university. 


S  OP  TBACBERS   rOB  SrTERIOB  BCBOOLS. 

Prior  to  this  century,  there  were  no  special  arrangements  at  univer- 
sities for  the  education  of  teachers  for  secondai7-scbo(rfa,  the  first  bnng 
the  philological  seminaries,  the  oldest  of  which  is  at  the  Uoiveruly  of 
Halle.  By  order  of  the  Elector  in  1695  and  1697,  a  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  convent  Eillersleben  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  ^ome  Students  of 
other  bculties  than  that  of  theology,  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  "  kumanoria  et  eltgantioreni  literaiurmn^  and  for  those 
who  intended  to  prepare  themselves  for  tescbership  at  secondary-schools, 
under  the  special  supervision  of  Pro£  Cellarius,  who  read  every  day  a 
free  lecture  for  them,  until  he  d.ied  in  1707,  when  this  arrmugement 

A  purely  philological  seminary  was  founded  in  17S7,  by  the  infiucnca 
of  Fr.  A.  Woli;  which  was  the  first  to  educate  for  the  profession  of 
teacher  separate  from  theology,  and  in  so  <kr  created  an  q>och  in  peda- 
gogy. This  seminary  had  twelve  regular  members,  who  had  already 
attended  a  university  one  year,  and  were  permitted  to  remain  ia  the  sem- 
inary for  two  years  only.  The  exercises  of  the  seminarists,  in  which  a 
great  many  of  tiie  students  of  other  faculties  took  part,  cooaiited  m 
interpretation  of  ancient  aulhorS)  discussions  partly  oo  theses,  partly  on 
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compodtions  of  the  Mmintriata,  uii,  tot  a  time  also,  id  the  practiu  of 
teachiDg  in  the  upper  cUsa  of  the  Latin  echtwl  of  the  oipban  house  st 
Halle.  When  this  university  was  closed  in  1806,  Wotf  went  to  Berlin  ; 
and  on  its  reopening  in  180S,  Cbr.  Oottfr.  Schuck  obtained  the  director- 
ship  of  the  seminary,  and  in  1816  was  associated  with  Seidler.  After 
the  new  regulations  of  1817,  the  object  of  "  training  skillful  teachers  for 
gymnaiuuniB"  was  consiiilently  followed  up  in  all  later  regulations,  and 
b;  the  directors  following,  Hor.  H.  Ed.  Ueier  and  Bemardj,  and  exer- 
cises for  acquiring  a  genuine  stylo  in  Latin  were  particularir  fostered. 
The  separation  iuto  two  diTisionB,  which  had  been  made  in  1846  from 
personal  motives,  was  annulled  in  18fi7,  when  Bei^h  entered,  after 
Meier's  death. 

The  second  seminary  was  fbunded  by  Professor  Erfurt  in  KOnigsberg 
(1810.)  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  agreed  to  his  proportion 
for  an  assodation,  nnder  the  name  of  a  seminary,  of  young  meo  who 
should,  howerer,  on  account  of  want  of  niffldcnt  preparatioli,  be  con- 
sidered as  first  students  only,  &om  whom  afterwards  the  regular  inem< 
bcrs  of  the  seminary  might  bo  selected,  Schleiermacher,  in  voting  on 
the  instructions  for  this  seminary,  said  very  justly  and  well  adapted  for 
an  times  :  "  The  first  object  is  only  to  excite  a  love  for  the  study  of  phi- 
lology, snd  after  this  is  awakened  and  formed,  when  an  individual  incli- 
nation is  developed,  bee  play  must  be  given  to  it  without  any  hesitation ; 
but  in  every  way  we  must  prevent  young  men  fimu  limiting  themselves 
to  a  narrower  sphere  and  from  finding  their  especial  vocation  therein." 
The  department  recommended  exercises  in  writing  and  speaking  of  Latin 
and  Qreek  ;  the  latter  H.  Erfurdt  desired  to  postpone  at  the  beginning, 
but  with  the  annual  report  of  1812,  a  '^  iitpvtatio  da  eritioa  artit  diffi- 
euUatibua"  in  the  Greek  language  could  be  presented,  which  the  author- 
ities in  Berlin  censured  only  fbr  accents  omitted,  After  U.  Erfurdt,  tlio 
directors  of  this  seminary  were  Wald,  Qotthold,  Loheck,  Lehra. 

In  1612,  Bockb  became  founder  and  dir«ctOF  of  a  similar  institute  in 
Berlin,  who,  with  Buttmaon,  Lacbmann,  Martin  HertK,  and  Haupt,  have 
presided  over  it  till  now. 

The  philological  seminary  at  Qrei&wald,  from  a  philological  association, 
became  (1S32)  a  public  institution,  at  first  conducted  by  Henry  Meier 
alone,  assisted  by  Schomann,  who  subsequently  became  directtH' ;  assisted 
Euccea^vely  by  Martin  Hertz,  Uriiche,  and  Ufcner. 

The  seminary  at  Breslau  was  established  in  1813 ;  the  two  first  direc- 
tors were  Oottl.  Schneider  and  Heindorf^  who  were  followed  by  Fr.  Passow, 
Cbr.  Schneider,  UtschI,  Ambroseh,  Haase,  the  latter  since  ISGS  in  con- 
nection with  Hosrtiach. 

The  philological  seminary  at  Bonn  was  Ibunded  inlSlB.  niedirectors 
were  Nake  and  Heinrich,  under  whom  the  attendance  increased  so  con- 
siderably, that  in  1826  it  counted  ten  regular  members,  twenty-seven 
extraordinary,  and  forty-five  visiting  members.  Welcker,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Heinridi,  became  co-direct<»r,  fostered  the  study  of  siMieDt  art 
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in  connection  vtth  ttut  of  ancient  literature,  bat  the  interest  unong  the 
etudenls  ibtUed  bo  muCb,  that  in  1811  Ihera  wen  only  eight  regular,  ten 
extroordinarf ,  and  sixteen  visiting  members.  After  EUtschl  n-is  called 
to  the  position  of  Nake  in  168S,  the  mteKst  gradually  increased  again, 
£0  that  in  1861  the  number  of  membere  was  eighty,  and  in  186t,  eighty- 
eight.  Eighteen  yean  after  the  resignation  of  Welcker,  in  1861,  0.  J*hn 
was  appointed  second  director.  From  this  seminary  a  grca(  many  excel- 
lent scbdara  have  proceeded,  who  had  creditably  begun  (heir  career  tt 
univcrsitiesandgymDa^uniB,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  uniTcisal  regret  that 
the  difficultJee  in  the  year  1865,  should  have  induced  so  distiagnishcd  a 
professor  as  Bitschl  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Pmsuan  State. 

In  1B24,  a  philological  and  pedagogic  seminary  was  cocoected  with  the 
theological  and  philosophical  bculty  at  Hiinster,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing candidates  for  ^cient  teachem  at  gymnasiums;  its  directors  were 
Nadermann,  Esser,  Grauert,  and  at  present,  Dcycks  and  Winierodii. 

All  excruises  in  these  seminaries  were  arranged  after  the  coarse  at  Iho 
seminary  of  Halle ;  for  regular  roembGrs,  sub^diee  of  forty  thalers  per 
year  generally,  with  participation  in  the  studies  gntia,  are  allowed. 

The  first  propositjoo  lor  the  cslabiishment  of  a  seminary  for  history, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  a  numl>er  of  students  a  tbwough  education  in 
history  and  enable  thcta  ta  take  charge  of  instruction  in  this  department 
was  nude  in  1824  by  Prolessor  llensel  of  tecslau ;  but  the  institute  was 
not  erected  till  ISiS,  when  premiums  of  two  hundred  thalers  were 
granted.  Since  1862,  Professor  Ropell  presided  over  it,  asusted  from 
181)3  by  Professor  Junkcrman,  a  Catholic,  so  that  a  division  of  instruction 
according  to  religious  ctHtfessions  was  introduced. 

In  Kiinigsberg,  as  early  as  1833,  a  like  seminary,  with  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  thalers,  had  been  established,  the  first  director  of  which,  Prof. 
Dr.  Schubert,  still  presides;  and  one  at  Gricbwald  {1863)  by  Prof.  Dr. 
A.  Schafer,  with  yearly  premiums  of  fifty  thalers.  The  seminary  founded 
at  Bonn  in  1868,  with  premium  of  three  hundred  thalers,  is  divided  into 
two  separate  branches,  independent  of  each  other,  according  to  its  two- 
fold object:  1,  to  introduce  researches  in  history;  2,  to  prepare  future 
teachers  of  history  fM"  gymnasiums.  The  direction,  in  order  to  provide 
for  ecclesiastical  preferences,  has  been  given  to  two  professtHTS,  Yon  Sybet, 
Protestant,  and  Kampfschulte,  Catholic. 

Beyond  these  public  institulioos,  Ihe  lectures  on  history  of  distin- 
guished professors  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and>Halle,  though  at  first 
instituted  for  scientific  objects  only,  have  uded  very  much  in  training 
eminent  teachers  of  history  for  higher  schools,  particularly  those  by 
Leopold  von  Ranko,  and  more  recently  by  Droysen,  by  whom  a  good 
number  of  the  best  teachers  in  this  branch  have  been  educated. 

The  first  seminary  for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  at  Konigs- 
berg,  adopted,  in  1884,  preliminary  statutes,  and  obtained  as  directors, 
ProfestMrs  Neuman  and  Jacobi ;  and  in  1639,  by  royal  order,  its  subsidy 
was  increased  Irom  one  humired  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  tha- 
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lers.  Sinco  1S18,  ProC  Richelot  took  part  in  ita  bstrnctioD.  At  Hftll«, 
%  scminarj  Tor  mathematics  and  natural  philosophj  was  begun  in  18S6, 
throngh  the  entity  of  Pra£  Ksmtz  and  Prof.  Scbncke,  called  thittiar 
from  Kunigsberg.  Through  the  influence  of  Prof.  Schwcigger,  it  WM, 
in  1S40,  extended  to  all  the  natural  sdences,  and  consists  at  present  of 
seven  ilirisions  with  eight  professors.  The  seminary  for  tnathematica  at 
Berlin  was  founded  inl86l ;  admittance  into  it  folloirs  upon  an  oral  ex- 
aminatiim  by  the  directors,  and  a  mitten  trial-compoRition.  The  di- 
rectors are  Kummer  and  Wcierstrass  ;  its  subsidy,  four  hundred  thalcrs. 

In  order  to  supply  teachers  of  natural  history  for  secondary-schools, 
and  to  increase  generally  Ihe  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  "  semi- 
nary for  natural  sciences"  at  Bonn  was  founded  in  1885  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  regular  members ;  its  director  was  Necs.  von  Esenbeck,  and  each 
of  the  four  divisions  received  a  sub-director ;  afterwards  the  directorship 
clianged  according  to  election  by  the  membeni.  In  1630,  tlie  department 
directed  Uiat  a  testimonial  of  qualification  should  be  given  to  the  semi' 
narisls  upon  their  leaving,  which  should  relieve  them  of  the  examination 
by  the  commissions.  This  regulation  was,  bowerer,  changed  in  1645,  to 
giving  such  a  certiflcatc  on  tho  basis  of  an  examination.  For  the  fur- 
therance of  this  institute,  the  department,  iii  18S1,  inslructed  the  pro- 
Tinciil  collegiuma  of  tho  eastern  provinces  to  recommend  attendance 
at  this  seminary  to  such  students,  leaving  the  gymnasiums,  who  had 
shown  special  talents  for  the  study  of  natural  science. 

M  Pedagogic  Seminariet. — !t  was  of  great  importance  to  give  to  young 
men  who  had  acquired  good  knowledge  at  the-  universities  after  they  had 
pasned  their  examination,  an  opportunity  practically  to  learn  tho  art  of 
teaching.  Before  the  time  of  Fr.  Gedike,  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
secondary -schools  was  left  to  chance ;  but  this  eminent  educator,  princi- 
pally through  his  own  influence,  received,  Oct,  9th,  1T8T,  the  first  charge 
to  open  a  ■'  royal  institution  of  teachers  for  learned  schools,"  which  ob- 
tained its  constitution  under  the  name  of  a  seminary,  Nov.  18,  1788. 
The  first  five  students  received  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  filly  thslera 
each,  and  the  seminary  was  connected  with  tho  Frederic  Wcrder  gymna- 
sium at  Berlin,  then  under  the  directorship  of  Gedike,  Its  membera 
were  considered  regular  teachers  of  the  gymnasium,  and  each  was 
charged  with  ten  lessons  per  week  in  one  of  its  classes,  and  moreover 
tbey  should  be  ready  to  take  tho  place  of  other  teachers  when  tlie 
director  required  them,  to  make  tho  corrections  of  written  lessons,  to  pre- 
pare testimonials  for  scholam,  and  for  other  practical  services.  They 
should  be  present  as  visitors  during  the  Instructions  given  by  the  director 
or  by  other  teachers,  or  by  some  one  from  among  themselves,  shouU 
associate  much  with  one  another  in  free  exchange  of  observations  and 
opinions,  and  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  director  and  of  three 
teachers.  That  they  might  have  practice  in  pedagt^c  moral  treatment 
of  single  students,  one  who  needed  special  treatraent  was  from  time  (o 
thne  placed  under  their  care.    For  their  further  theoretical  education, 
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th<^  had  to  prepire  k  compoaiUon  on  some  aulyect  of  pedagogy  sa^gested 
bj  thwr  own  experience,  to  b«  submitted  to  the  director,  aod  read  and 
discussed  ia  a  pedagogic  societj  established  by  them.  Moreover,  the 
members  met  once  every  month  in  a  philologictl  society,  over  which  the 
director  presided.  A  collection  of  books,  expressly  for  the  membert^ 
was  procured,  for  the  increase  of  which,  forty  thaJers  per  year  were  set 
■part  With  Gedike,  the  semin*y  in  1783  pissed  over  to  the  gymna- 
sium at  the  Gray  Convent  in  Berlin,  and  under  Bellcrmann  L  (since 
1604,)  one  member  vas  ceded  to  the  Fred.  Werder  gymnasium,  alter 
most  of  tlie  seminarists  had  become  in  fact  assistant  teachers.  In  ISlii, 
the  eight  members  were  alternately  distribatcd  among  the  four  German 
gymnasiums,  and  the  directorship,  which  accwdiog  to  tiie  new  instruc- 
tions of  Aug.  2Sth,  1813,  was  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  directors 
of  gymnasiums  at  Berlin,  passed  at  first  over  lo  Solger,  professor  of  tiie 
universiLy,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  scientiSc  deputation  of  BerUo, 
and  after  his  death  in  1819,  to  ProC  Bockh,  who  was  at  ita  head  in  1666. 
Since  1812,  the  practical  pedagogic  training  of  the  members  has  in  reality 
devolved  solely  on  the  sticcessive  directors  of  the  gymnasiiuns.  Hie 
increase  in  the  demand  for  teachers  after  1616  made  the  execution  of  the 
regulations  for  tostruction  impracticable ;  the  seminarists,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  four  years  only  at  the  seminary,  if  they  did  not  (^tain 
sooner  a  position  as  regular  teachers,  were  mostly  engaged  as  assistant 
teachers  it  the  same  or  another  gymnasium,  sometimes  at  several,  and 
the  six  lessons  per  week  laid  down  for  them,  especially  on  account  of 
the  large  demand  for  teachers  after  1S16,  were  often  considerably  in- 
creased ;  niso  the  rule,  to  give  their  instruction  in  presence  of  a  r^ular 
teacher  of  the  gymnasium,  and  to  fill  but  two  lessons  in  the  lower 
classes,  could  not  be  carried  out.  A  decree  of  the  department  of  Dec. 
l&tb,  1863,  made  an  end  to  overtasking  seminarists  with  hours  of  teaching, 
as  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  regular  purpose  of  the  seminary  ;  as  a 
mazinmm,  twelve  lessons  were  allowed,  for  which,  however,  if  not  reg- 
ular lessons  of  practice  for  the  seminarists,  but  taken  for  a  time  fnun  the 
regular  teachers  of  the  school,  they  should  be  properly  remunerated. 
By  thJK,  ihe  situation  of  the  seminarists  has  been  improved, 

A  second,  pedagogic  seminary  was  established  (1604)  in  Stettin,  "for 
the  education  of  teachers  of  learned,  middle-class,  and  inferior  burgher- 
schools  of  the  whole  of  Pomeraoia,"  by  the  aid  of  the  property  of  tha 
former  "  St.  Mary's  Home  j"  but  soon  the  seminary  was  limited  to  eight 
candidates  for  higher  teachership,  who  at  the  same  time  were  assistant 
teachers  of  the  gymnasium.  Professor  G.  W.  Bartholdy  was  its  directtir 
up  to  ISIS ;  since  then  the  directors  of  the  gymnasium  have  also  pre- 
aided  over  the  seminary,  by  which,  also,  in  consequence  of  the  instroc- 
tions  made  last,  July  8d,  1844,  the  number  of  members  of  this  insUtote 
decreased  to  four,  and  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  orignal  one  of  tiio 
Berlin  seminary  was  effected,  which  is  certainly  more  practical. 

The  seminary  of  Breslan,  in  the  main  arranged  aflei  the  same  prin- 
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eipks,  Tfts  estftblished  in  1818,  uid  stands  sioce  1838,  evei?  two  ytara 
titeroMMy,  under  the  directorship  of  the  PrcitcsUnt  and  CaUiohc  provin- 
dal  school-board.  Upon  request  of  tha  director  of  tho  Ecminary,  tho 
commission  for  examination  ^v«8  the  leasona  for  the  Ecminarists,  and  has 
th«m  reviewed  by  their  members. 

The  pedagogic  svniinary  at  Halle  has  gradnally  formed  itself  outof  tha 
the<dogicaI  seminary  connected  with  that  university ;  but  has  only  siuco 
1686  become  a  separate  institute,  for  it  was  placed  under  the  Buperrision 
of  the  commission  of  examioatione,  and  received  a  director  of  its  own, 
who  mast  be  a  practical  schoolman,  and  always  professor  of  the  faculty 
for  theology  or  philosophy.  Thus  the  seminary,  as  a  tbeologic  ped^og- 
ium,  remained  a  special  divisioD  of  the  seminary  belonging  to  the  faculty- 
of  theology  of  tho  Univenity  of  Halle-Wittenberg,  and  according  to  the 
new  regulation  of  1686,  the  direction  should  be  given  to  a  n^ular  or  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  theology,  vrbich  was  again  confirrned  by  rcEcript 
of  Peb.  leth,  1859.  There  is  a  considersble  distinction  between  this 
seminary  and  others  in  this,  that  its  twelve  members  arc  divided  into  s 
Brst  and  second  class,  and  principally  students  are  admitted,  who  have 
been  one  and  a  half  years  at  the  university;  qualified  candidates  of 
teachership,  with  good  testimonials,  oan  also  find  admittance.  The  semi- 
narists are  obliged  regularly  to  attend  tbs  course  of  pedagogic  lectures 
of  the  director,  and  to  present  one  compoeition  of  a  pedagogic  character 
every  semester.  IVactical  eserdsee  consiBt  principally  in  teaching  les- 
sons, in  a  branch  previously  selected,  to  scholars  whom  the  director  col- 
lects for  this  purpose  in  a  dass-room,  before  auditors,  and  after  their 
withdrawal,  a  criticism  on  the  teaching  by  the  other  members  and  finally 
by  the  director,  takes  place.  Further  to  acquire  self-reliance,  the  semi- 
narists give  lessons  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Frsncki  Institute.  Th« 
period  of  membership  has  been  fixed  for  students  at  two  years,  for  can- 
didates of  teachcrBhip  at  one  year;  the  stipends  for  members  (Brst  dost, 
fifty  thalers,  second  class,  thirty  thalers)  are  less  than  at  other  seminaries. 
The  entire  arrangement  approaches  that  of  seminaries  for  public  school 
teachers ;  yet  at  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the  students  has  again 
found  more  liberal  consideration. 

The  province  of  Sazouy  has  moreover  a  very  important  institute  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  in  the  "  Convict,"  for  six  candidates  of  the- 
ology, established  in  1866  with  the  Pedagogium  of  the  Convent  of  U.  L. 
F.  at  Uagdebiirg ;  the  randidates  admitted  in  it  must  have  acquired  tho 
qualification  pro  liceatia  emeumatidi,  with  the  predicate  at  least  of 
"good,"  and  must  intend  to  dervote  themselves  to  teaching  at  secondary- 
BohoolB  for  a  number  of  years  or  for  life.  The  object  of  the  "Convict'* 
ia,  by  a  scientific  and  practical  training  to  educate  teachers  of  religion  for 
bigfa-Bchools,  who  are  able  to  instruct  in  other  branches  of  science  as 
regolar  meiribera  of  the  board  of  teachers. 

0.  Tha  ptditgogie  trial-ytar. — The  arrangements  for  the  edncation  of 
teachers  for  higher  schools  soon  proved  insufficient  for  the  existing  d«- 
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nuuid.  This  demand  for  gndaatcd  teachers  for  gj^ntsiintis,  towirds 
themiddleofUw  third  dec«de  of  ourcenturj,  becuDeso  large,  tlut  era; 
candidate  for  higher  twchenhip,  itninediately  after  paesing  the  exaniruir 
tion,  sometimes  on  the  ground  of  his  testimomal  only,  recdred  a  Kgolar 
appointment  in  the  province,  even  as  clasB-professors.  At  this  time  lbs 
superior  officers  of  the  Department  of  InBtmction  had  remarited  that  MM 
single  trill -lesstHi  (as  presmbed  bj  the  regiilatiomi)  was  not  suffideot  to 
enable  them  (o  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  usefulness  and 
talent  for  teaching  of  a  candidate,  as  was  desu^ble  and  necessary  to  a 
j  ost  estimation  of  those  who  applied  for  the  position  of  teacher.  For  this 
reason,  the  Department,  Sept  24th,  1896,  caused  the  introduction  of  a 
pedagogic  trial-year,  according  to  which,  all  candidates,  quali&ed  by 
ottainments,  should  hereafter,  for  at  least  one  year,  practically  engage  in 
teaching  at  a  secondary  school,  and  thus  prove  their  fitness,  before  Ihey 
could  be  regularly  commissioned  as  teachers  of  science.  The  tihmee  of 
the  school  should  be  left  to  the  caudidale,  but  in  no  school  more  than 
two  at  a  time  should  bo  admitted,  and  do  candidate  be  charged  with  more 
thnn  eight  lessons  per  week,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  fill  a  tempo- 
rary vacancy,  at  the  highest  with  six  lessons  more  1  these  lessons  were 
generally  given  without  any  ranuneration.  The  selection  of  classes;,  in 
which  (he  candidates  should  give  their  lessons  for  six  months  or  for  tlie 
year,  was  reserved  to  tiie  directora,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  class  pro- 
fessors, should  frequently  attend  the  instructions  by  the  candidates,  and 
amicably  discuss  their  manner  of  teaching  with  them.  In  order  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  oi^anism  of  the  entire  school,  and  to  gain 
a  view  of  the  art  of  teaching  of  experiosced  teachers,  the  candidates  were 
expected,  during  the  first  months  of  their  trial-year,  to  visit  the  different 
classes  during  those  hours  of  the  day  when  thej  themselves  were  not 
engaged  with  teaching,  and  that  they  might  practice  the  art  of  pedagi^ 
discipline,  some  rude,  idle,  or  ill  behaved  scholars  of  the  classes  in  which 
they  were  to  teach,  should  from  time  to  time  be  placed  under  their  spe- 
cial supervision.  In  all  other  respects  the  candidates  should  he  considered 
regular  teachers,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  trial-year  should  receive  a 
testimonial  on  the  skill  in  teaching  they  had  acquired,  and  oa  their  prac- 
tical lisefulnesR,  signed  by  the  director  and  the  class-professors.  Since 
1832,  tho  candidates  receive  a  testimonial  as  to  the  trial-year  only,  which, 
since  1&44,  is  signed  by  the  director  alone  ;  a  detailnl  certificate  is  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  and  since  1868  to  the  school-coUe^um 
of  the  province. 

This  arrangement,  which  coindded  with  tho  period  when  higher 
schools  were  amply  provided  with  teachers,  gave  a  desirable  support  (0 
qualified  candidates,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opfvrlunity  for  practice  in 
their  fovfes^on,  hut  to  directors  it  gave  an  additional  duty,  aJad  to  tlio 
schools  a  burden  often  iqjurions.  The  directors,  already  ccmstantly 
engaged,  with  few  esceptions  did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about 
these  passing  pedagogues,  aod  the  elsss-professors  not  at  all ;  thus  (he 
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irial-^eu  wts  beneflciftl  only  sa  a  procesB  of  reBning  by  which  talented 
Uacbcra  were  aepanted  from  ionpable  onea. 

Minister  von  EichhiHii  Usued,  April  Sd,  1643,  k  new  inBtruction  on  the 
truU-year,  according  to  which  "the  candidate  ahould  at  Orst,  by  Tinting 
cUasea,  conversing  with  directors,  dass-pTofetaore  and  other  teachefs, 
gain  a  view  of  the  organiiatlon  of  the  achool ;  3,  for  a  long  time  viait 
thoBo  classea  in  which  he  ia  to  teach,  and  make  himself  familiaT  with  the 
manner  of  teadiing  of  bim  whose  place  he  ia  (o  take,  and  with  the  prog- 
reas  of  the  pupUa ;  S,  In  the  selection  of  aubjecla  for  teaching,  regard 
must  be  had  chiefly  to  hia  teatlinoniBl ;  4,  he  should  not  ba  employed  all 
the  year  in  the  aame  dasa,  but  an  opportunity  must  be  given  him  to  try 
his  ability  in  other  and  higher  classes,  even  if  only  in  ahorter  lesBons ;  5, 
0)0  teachers,  repreEented  by  the  candidate,  must  consider  themselves  all 
along  as  the  proper  teachera  of  the  subject  or  the  claBs,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement t>e  present  in  all  the  leaaona  given  by  the  candidate,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  lesson  make  EUitable  Buggestions  to  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
can  be  intrusted  with  the  eole  care  of  the  claES,  attend  his  lessons  at  least 

Wherever  this  arrangement  was  executed  with  vigilance,  it  operated 
most  fevorably,  and  while  under  the  previous  rules  part  of  the  candidates 
were  lost  to  the  profession,  by  these  latter  every  one,  with  few  excep- 
tions, became  a  well-experienced  schoolman.  The  scholars  were  not 
given  over  any  longer  to  unsafe  eitperiments  of  new  comers,  and  the 
young  teacher  gradually  acquired  the  necessary  authority,  under  the  pat- 
TOn^e  of  his  guide,  and  the  confidence  and  method,  so  important  to  in- 
dependent teaching.  A  great  number  of  teachers,  some  of  whom  are 
now  directors,  have  thus  qualiHed  themsclTes  ibr  the  profession.  The 
superabundance  of  candidates  for  higher  teachership  until  184B,  rendered 
the  execution  of  this  raeasnro  easy,  as  each  candidate  estimated  it  a  spe- 
cial favor  to  be  permitted  to  begin  his  trial-year  directly  after  the  exam- 
ination, and  proved  gratefiil  fbr  the  permission  to  teach  longer  without 
any  remuneration  until  regularly  oommiseioned.  For  foreign  candidates, 
it  was  rendered  very  difficult  to  be  employed  at  secondary-schools ;  the 
circular  of  May  S8th,  18G1,  made  the  examination  and  trial-year  depend- 
ing upon  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Instruction,  and  circular  of 
January  STth,  ISfiS,  prescribed  that  after  examination  and  trial-year, 
none  should  be  engaged  at  secondary -schools  except  by  permission  of  the 
department  But  alter  this  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  rela- 
tions of  teachere  in  Prussia.  In  many  places  great  zeal  was  manifested 
for  establishing  and  extending  schools ;  many  teachers  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  age  or  because  they  had  committed  themselves  in  politics ;  the 
bvorable  prospects  for  young  men  in  industrial  punnita  took  away  many 
disciples  fhim  the  profession  of  teacher.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  can- 
didates fbr  teachership,  not  long  before  In  abundance,  were  in  a  few  yeara 
all  engaged;  so  that  not  only  examined  candidates  were  employed  as 
regular  teachers,  with  salary  and  a  fbll  number  of  Lessons,  but  non- 
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exuDined  also,  under  the  promise,  it  is  tnie,  to  ptss  thc^r  cxaminatian 
within  a  year,  which  was  howerer  not  exacted  on  accoant  of  the  want  of 
teachers.  Thii  want  was  in  part  remedied  by  &cilit>tiOK  (he  emplojmait 
of  foreign  candidateg;  and  in  consequence  of  the  cabinet  order  irf  Jan. 
27th,  1602,  a  great  many  from  the  NcMlh-Oerman  SUtes  filled  vacant 
poMtions,  so  that  the  employment  of  non-examined  candidates  was  rarely 
tolerated,  while  that  of  candidaCea  on  trial  was  greatly  &TOred,  it  beinf 
ruled  by  rescript  of  Fvb.  14th,  that  they  should  not  teach  any  longer 
beyond  (he  lessons  for  their  practice,  without  reeeiving  compeniaUon, 
but  should  have  a  competent  salary,  and  that  all  r^ulatiom  wilh  rvgard  - 
to  then*  exercises  in  teaching,  under  superriijion  and  information,  shonid 
be  striotlf  adhered  to. 

The  trial-year  may  be  hdd  at  gymnasiums  and  real-schools,  but  only 
exceptionally  at  pn^mnasiums  and  secondary  burgher-schoola.  Tbe 
members  <tf  seminaries  for  high-schools  are  dispensed  from  it  In  Sxing 
the  amount  for  pension,  it  is  not  counted  as  a  yrar  of  service. 

Assistance  for  travel  ta  foreign  countries  is  only  given  by  (be  French 
gymnasium  of  Berlin,  which  has  two  stipends  for  tbe  education  of  can- 
didates in  the  French  language. 

T.     FLAM   OF  IN'STBCCTTOHS. 

The  plan  of  instructions  of  Pmssiaii  gymnasiums,  as  elsewhere,  has, 
in  the  course  of  time,  been  subject  to  many  modifications,  sad  we  csn 
here  only  enter  nearer  upon  that  by  which  a  uniform  order  of  instruction 
has  gradually  been  effected. 

The  requirement  for  maturity -exsmination  necessarily  prepared  the 
way  to  uniformity  in  the  plan  of  instructions  preparing  for  it.  The  De- 
partment for  Public  Instruction  ctmcluded,  in  1810  at  first,  to  introduce 
a  general  plan  of  instruction,  which  the  Catholic  schools  should  also 
adopt,  and  by  gradually  executing  this  plan,  a  ministeri^  rescript  of 
Nov.  13th,  1612,  prescribed  that  all  classical  schools  which  possessed  the 
privilege  of  qualifying  for  tbe  university,  should  adopt  the  name  of  gym- 
nasium. Prof.  Suvem  was  Intrusted  with  arranging  a  general  plan  of 
instrucUon ;  this  plan,  sabmitted  to  Fr.  A.  Wolf  for  his  opinion,  was 
modified  at  different  times,  then  fixed  upon  to  be,  in  its  main  points,  a 
guide  in  the  administration  of  schools,  but  never  published  or  brought 
into  use  generally.  The  order  of  instruction  of  the  different  gymna- 
Hums,  ttam  the  individuality  of  these  s<diools  and  their  directors,  main- 
tained great  variety  for  a  much  longer  pmod,  and  it  was  thought  a 
special  proof  of  skill  of  tiw  directors,  in  which  manner  the  plan  of  instmc> 
tion  was  laid  out  by  them,  wherein  they  had  to  give  to  local  drcum- 
stances,  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  to  the  Heed  of  the  institute,  to  the 
capacity  of  the  powers  fbr  teaching,  that  oonnderafion  which  alone,  with 
a  just  and  sensible  direction,  can  be  benefldsl  to  schools. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Berahardi,  the  director  of  the  Eraderic  Werder 
gymnasium  of  B«din,  by  the  publication,  in  1S13,  of  the  plan  of  instrac- 
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tion  of  the  prognuntoe  for  1813,  the  second  cluipter  (put  one)  of  which 
trekto  on  the  oi^aizatiOD  ftnd  subjects  of  icstractioD.  In  this  he  thas 
Bpetks  of  thed^rees  of  inGtruction  in  the  gTmoBraum:  "  Though  th« 
gymiuumn  is  a  school  for  chusica,  and  its  orgviiEttioQ  of  instruction 
must  t«nd  to  this  otgect  fhnn  the  lowest  daaa,  jret  consideration  must  be 
had,  in  the  presMit  condition  of  school  matters,  tliat  those  also  who 
intend  to  hecome  badesmen,  mechanics  and  artists,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  these  words,  should  be  thoroughlf  and  completely  prepared  for  such 
Tocalions.  For  this  purpose,  all  of  the  right  ciassee  should  be  divided 
into  three  degrees  of  education,  of  which  the  third  and  lovwt  had  for  its 
oltject  the  prtcttcsl  education  for  the  lower  civil  TocMions;  the  second 
more  chiefly  for  the  higher  civil  professions,  and  the  first  to  impart  the- 
required  knowledge  to  tiiture  students  of  the  learned  professions."  On 
this  principle  he  based  the  organitatioa  of  his  school,  and  under  the  in- 
creasing tnfluenc*  he  acquired  over  the  whole  direction  of  matters  of 
instruction,  his  plan  became  the  model  for  all  Prussian  gymnssiunw.  . 

Tlie  same  principles  pervaded  the  order  of  inslructions  of  1816,  (nn- 
published.)  according  to  which,  gymnasinms  have  the  object  "  not  only 
to  assist  their  pupils  in  acquiring  that  measure  of  classical  and  scieoliflc 
education  necessBry  to  underetind  and  profit  from  systemstic  lectures  on 
the  sciences  at  univer^ties,  but  also  to  fiimish  them  with  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  the  highest  individual  culture.  The  lower  classes  g^ve  to 
those  also  who  arenotdestiuedfor  theleftmed  prolesuons,  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  othtf  vocations  which  require  more  knowledge 
than  can  be  furnished  by  elementary  schods  snd  infwior  bur^her-scbools.** 

Every  gymnaaum,  after  the  plan  of  Bemhfidi,  was  to  consist  of  six 
classes,  with  three  degrees  of  instructioa ;  in  each  of  the  lower  classes, 
Eizth,  fldh  and  fourth,  (be  scholars  should  spend  one  year ;  in  the  middle 
(-lasses,  third  and  second,  two  years ;  in  the  first  class,  three  years ;  Ihst 
is,  at  an  average,  from  the  ninth  to  the  nineteenth  year.  The  branches 
of  instruction  were  thus  distributed  :  Latin  in  the  sixth  and  fifth,  each 
^z  lessons,  in  the  other  classes,  eight  lessons;  Qredc  in  the  fourth  and 
third,  five  lessons  each,  senmd  and  first,  seven  lessons ;  Qermon  in  the 
sisth  and  fifth,  each  six  lessons,  upper  cUsses,  four  lessons ;  mathe- 
matics, six  lessons ;  natund  sciuce  and  religion,  each  two  lessons ;  his- 
tory and  geography,  each  three  lessons ;  drawing,  obligatory  to  the  third, . 
and  penmanship,  oUigatory  to  the  fifth  ;  the  total  number  of  lessons 
to  be  liurty-two,  outside  of  those  far  Hebrew,  singing  and  gyiDnastio 
exercises.  To  the  French  language  no  place  was  given,  "becsusethe 
general  object  of  teaching  languages  in  schools  was  completely  sttained 
by  the  three  clasaioal  mother  languages  of  Enr(q>e,  the  Qreek,  Roman, 
and  Qvmao."  This  ezdnsion  was  attributable  in  a  great  ^xgrte  to  the 
then  existji^  hatred  of  the  French,  through  whlcli  also  parents  asked  (o 
hftve  their  children  excused  from  learning  a  language  which  io  Act  was 
never  stmdc  from  the  plan  of  instmctian,  and  remans  to  this  dsy  part 
of  the  matnrity-exanunation.    The  increase  of  lessons  in  German  is  also 
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connecled  frith  the  demand  or  the  time ;  a  fbt i*ed  national  spirit  and  tba 
increased  stady  of  ancient  Oertnui  Hteratare  were  infiiaed  into  gj^inna- 
siums.  Remarkable  is  this  espreEsion  :  "The  Pmsaian  State  is  Chrio- 
tian  ;  therefore  Christian  must  be  all  religioas  instmctlon  in  ite  pablic 
schools,  and  no  room  should  be  given  to  universal  religion." 

Instruction  in  gymnastics,  "  so  important  to  national  education,  since 
the  harmonious  developmoit  of  mind  and  body  is  eminently  necessary 
for  every  one,  should  not  be  ignored  at  any  school."  Notwithstanding 
this  announcement,  the  reactionary  movement  of  IS19  banished  gym- 
nastics for  a  long  period  from  all  public  institutions. 

Though  the  plan  of  instruction  mentioned  above^  afiix^ed  but  litUa 
scope  to  ancient  classical  languages,  and  attributed  more  importance  Ui 
modem  science,  yet  not  enough  bad  been  done  to  satisfy  the  constantly 
increasing  utilitarianism,  and  demand  for  modem  laoguiges,  partkulariy 
for  the  English,  and  wherever  burgher  or  real-sdwols,  beride  the  gymna- 
^um,  did  not  exist,  many  concessions  bad  to  be  made  to  the  pressure  of 
modem  ideas  by  diapensatinns  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  langu^e,  or 
to  increased  demand  in  the  study  of  real-science,  net  rarely  requiring 
the  extreme  efforts  of  the  pupils.  Beyond  solitary  attacks  in  periodicals 
and  newspapers  against  tho  gymoasinms,  the  provincial  board  of  Silesia 
ond  Prussia  petitioned  repeatedly  for  modifications  in  the  plan  of  iaslrac* 
tioi)  of  gymnasiums,  and  in  &vor  of  converting  some  of  them  into  sec- 
ondary buTgher-scboola.  The  Diet  of  Silesia,  Dec.  SOtb,  1881,  in  the 
order  of  prorogation,  recdved  k  memorandum  of  the  Department  Sx 
Instruction,  on  the  studies  at  gymnasiums  of  young  men  who  did  not 
intend  to  enter  one  of  the  teamed  professions.  In  this  the  significance 
of  every  branch  of  inabuction  ia  pointed  out  "  It  is  a  proposition  vdd 
of  all  foundation,"  it  says  in  the  introduction,  "  that  instnictions  at  gym- 
nasiums should  be  calculated  for  a  course  at  uniTersities  only,  and  not 
in  aid  of  the  development  of  every  mental  facully.  The  subjects  taught 
at  gymnasiums,  in  tiie  order  and  pnqwrtion  of  progress  in  the  different 
classes,  form  a  foundation  to  all  superior  culture  of  men,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries,  the  opinion  of  experts,  speak  in  Ctvor  of  the  useihl- 
nest)  of  all  studies,  within  the  ^here  of  instruction  of  gymnariums,  for 
the  devi^pment  and  invigoration  at  the  mind  and  the  abilities  of 
you  lb. 

An  article  written  by  Lorinser,  counselor  of  the  medical  faculty,  no- 
ticed beyond  its  merits,  for  exaggerations  and  superficialities,  called  forth 
a  great  many  replies;  and  each  teacher  of  a  gymnasium  was  requested  to 
give  his  opinion  in  writing,  and  it  gave  occasion  to  the  circular  of  Oct 
24th,  183T,  prepared  by  Job.  Schulxe.  From  all  reports  of  the  provin- 
cial school  boards,  the  department  had  satisfactory  proof  that  the  oxf 
dition  of  the  health  c^  youth  at  the  gymnBaums  was  generally  cntiidj 
satisfactory,  and  that  no  reason  existed  for  the  accuaationB  of  Ijorinser. 
UowcTcr,  the  dispute  led  to  the  following  general  plan  of  instruction : 
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aENEBAT,  PLAN  OP  BTUDT  FOR  CrUSASIUXa  tS  1837. 


Latin,  

Oreek, .  / 

UeraiAn, 

Froncli, 

Religioii, 

UathemnlicH, 

Arithmetic  siid  Plane  Qeometrj,  . 

Nataral  PbilcMophj, 

liitroducttDU  uf  i'liilnaophj, 

Hiilar3r  oiid  Gcogniphj, 

Natanil  lOstor}!, 

Dnwing, 

FcnniaDthipt 

SingiDK 


■I 


Id  acconlitnce  with  this  general  table,  a  jcarlj  plan  should  be  pre- 
pared at  ebch  gymDasium,  based  on  cwnEiderationa  of  the  peculiar  vanta 
and  fluctuating  demauds  of  each  class,  to  vhich  should  be  added  an 
exact  description  of  the  limits  to  be  attained  by  each  class  in  every 
branch.  "If  herein,  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  instruction  of  the  different 
gymnasiums,  a  free  motion  is  permitted  within  the  limits  of  general  reg- 
ulations, the  number  of  lessons  in  religion,  the  languages  and  antiquities, 
and  in  msthematics,  should  Dot  be  diminished,  as  these  are  eminently  fit, 
by  their  vivid  connection,  to  realize  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and 
therefore  the  position  they  occupy,  as  chief  ports  in  the  organization, 
must  not  be  removed."  It  was  from  a  jast  appreciaiion  of  the  demands 
of  the  time,  that  a.  certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the  selection  of  what 
they  considered  necessary  was  left  to  the  directors.  Commencing  the 
study  of  French  in  the  third  class  made  iuslruclions  in  this  language 
almost  fruitless ; .  for  teaching  natural  history,  teachers  were  wanting ; 
two  lessons  in  history  in  class  L  was  not  enough,  if  this  important 
branch  was  to  be  treated  thoroughly  in  the  highest  class;  so  the  school- 
board  concluded  to  begin  the  study  of  French  in  the  fitlh  clas.><,  to  add 
the  time  for  natural  history  to  geography,  to  increase  the  hours  of  in- 
struction in  the  second  and  first  class  to  thirty-two,  and  to  make  other 
changes  as  the  direclors  advised,  which  from  the  vigilant  supervision  of 
the  board  did  not  prove  injurious.  On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the 
last  twenty  yearR,  and  of  the  ehmged  demands  in  instruction,  a  modified 
plan  was  devised,  hy  ministerial  rescript  of  January  Tth,  1866,  which 
was  intended  to  reduce  the  hoars  and  concentrate  the  subjects  of  instritc- 
ticm: 
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etiniT  PIAK   ADOPTED  IAS.    1,    ISIiS. 
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Hathematics  and  ArilhmeKc, 

30 

AdmitUnce  to  class  VI.,  according  to  r^ulations,  Ukcs  pl&co  after  ibe 
age  of  nineyewfl;  fluent  reading  of  German,  in  Gcrmttn  and  Litintypo, 
■  legible  handirriting,  facility  in  writing  from  dictation,  without  grcaf 
mistakes,  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  nritbmetio,  are  required. 
The  length  of  the  course  in  each  class  remained  as  Itzed  bj  circular  of 
Oct.  24th,  1867  :  for  ibo  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  one  year  each,  for  the  third, 
second,  Hrst,  two  jcars  each,  for  the  third  and  second,  according  to 
progress,  a  shorter  period. 

In  the  three  upper  classes  of  a  gymna^um  they  read :  Cesar,  Curtiu^ 
Livj,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Sallust,  Tacitus;  of  poets,  0 fid,  Virgil  and 
Horace;  Ctesar  and  Curtius  are  read  in  full;  of  the  others,  selections 
suitable  for  scholars,  so  that  in  a  certain  period  the  same  parts  must  be 
reviewed ;  but  preference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for  greater  variefy 
in  the  reading  mutter,  must  not  withdrair  anj  thing  suitable  fh)m  the 
scholars.  Seldom  are  two  proae  writers  i"ead  in  one  class,  and  nerer  two 
poela.  Special  editions  for  schools  are  not  prescribed  ;  the  well-meant 
attempt  to  prescribe  the  same  edition  for  all  scholars  of  one  class  will  be 
defeated  by  the  prejudice  of  parents.  The  editions  of  Wcidmann  and 
Taubner  are  most  in  use  and  are  recommended. 

In  the  flrst  class,  sometimes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  second  dtss,  free 
Latin  compositions  are  occasionally  required,  four  to  six  within  six 
months.  Frequent  exercises  in  Latin  were  required  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  lecturts  on  ncciont  history  were  then  delivered  in  this 
language,  so  that  on  certain  days  only  Latin  was  spoken  at  school.  Co- 
incident with  the  demand  for  the  modem  studies  and  for  practical  inter- 
pretation of  ancient  authors,  lectures  in  Latin  gradually  diminished; 
they  were  even  considered  an  affectation,  and  'no  longer  practiced  by 
young  philologians,  so  that,  notwithstanding  aQ  urgent  recommendation 
to  students  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence,  (circular  of  Jan.  Tth,  1826,} 
they  entirely  disappeared  from  many  gymnauums.    The  regulations  fbr 
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maturity-ezuuinnligQ  of  1834  decreed  Bg»m  thnt  the  examination  in 
Latin  should  be  held  in  tbis  language,  and  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  all  to  show  their  fluency  and  ability  of  expressing  thcmsclTes  in  Latin 
in  a  well  connected  discourse..  Ciirular  of  JaQ.  12lh,  186S,  extended 
this  regulation  also  to  the  examination  in  the  Greek  language ;  but  to 
revive  speaking  in  Latin,  it  requires  well  practiced  teachers,  as  well  as  « 
natural  aptitude  for  it  among  those  who  favor  the  game;  hence  the  reg- 
ulation of  Dec  2itb,  18G1,  Euggests  that  in  the  testimonial  of  finid 
ezamination  for  thsologian&^  the  degree  of  their  fluency  in  speaking 
Latin  should  bo  noted,  and  the  examined  sliould  bo  ejLhortcd  not  to  neg- 
lect the  practice  of  it 

Grtek. — The  reading  of  Greek  authors  commences  in  the  upper  division 
of  class  UI.,  with  Xunophon's  Anabasis,  and  is  chiefly  limited  to  the 
writings  of  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Tbucydidcs,  to  which  aro 
added  Homer  in  class  IL  and  Sophocles  in  class  I.  Thej  proceed  on 
the  same  principles  as  with  Latin.  The  prominence  given  to  tbis  study 
in  the  first  part  of  the  present  c^ituiy,  by  reading  even  Pindar,  Aris- 
tophanes and  .^IschyluB,  was  limited  to  a  less  measure  by  ministerial 
rescript  of  Dec.  11th,  1828,  to  the  task  of  understanding,  without  diffi- 
culty, authors  like  Homer  and  Xenophon,  and  to  the  reading  of  selected 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato. 
To  read  selected  parts  of  Thucydides  was  permitted  to  such  scholars 
only  who  had  acquired  great  efSciency  ia  tho  interpretation  of  Xeno- 
phon. Exercises  in  translating  from  German  into  Greek  are  intended 
only  to  bmlliarize  with  the  rules  of  grammar;  and  for  this  purpose  one 
hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  writing  or  extemporizing  in  Greek.  Written 
eierdses  in  both  languages,  dictatedi  by  the  teacher,  are  highly  prized, 
and  determine  the  standing  of  each  scholar  in  his  class. 

Jfathematiei. — Instructions  in  this  branch,  as  long  as  four  lessons  per 
week  were  set  apart,  were  so  divided  by  the  class  teacher,  with  the  consent 
of  the  director,  that  in  the  first  course  of  sis  months,  (semester) 
geometry  was  taught,  and  in  the  second  course,  ariibmetic ;  or  that  two 
lessons  were  alternately  devoted  to  each  subject  But  since  18G6,  in 
classes  IV.  and  UI.,  only  three  lessons  per  week  are  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics ;  either  but  one  subject  is  taught  in  each  semester,  leaving  it  to  the 
industry  of  the  scholar  aril  to  occasional  reviews  to  attain  the  other,  until 
bis  promotion  to  the  next  class,  or  in  the  diEferent  grades  of  instruction, 
now  geometry  and  now  arithmelic  are  alternately  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground. Instructions  in  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastics  arc  given  after 
school  hours,  as  also  in  drawing  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  De- 
viation from  this  plan  is  permitted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
instruction,  when  required  by  the  local  or  geographical  condition  oi  the 
endowments  of  the  school.  Discretion  ia  allowed,  1,  to  increase  the  les- 
sons In  German  in  the  lower  classes,  where  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
German  is  supposed  to  be  under  one  teacher ;  2,  to  devote  the  boors 
fixed  fbr  instructian  in  natural  history,  when  no  suitable  teacher  for  this 
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bruich  is  engaged,  in  classes  TI,  and  T,  to  the  stud;  of  geogrspli;  uid 
arithmetic,  and  in  class  III,  to  history  and  Freoch. 

Henta]  philoaophy  is  no  longer  designated  as  a  part  of  instruction,  bnt 
the  essential  part  thereof,  the  fundamental  principles  of  logic,  maj  be 
connected  with  the  lessons  in  Oerman  in  class  I.  It  is  also  led  to  the 
provincial  school-board  to  charge  one  of  the  teachers  of  mathematics  or 
of  philology  wiih  the  oeeeBSary  inatruclions  in  mental  philosophy,  and  to 
increase  his  houre  of  teaching  by  one,  limiting  thereby  the  number  of 
IcPBona  in  Qennsn  to  two.  To  omit  the  study  of  Greek  is  only  permitted 
when  in  smaller  cities  the  gymnasium  has  lo  accommodate  students  who 
do  not  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  learned  professions  as  require 
the  full  education  of  a  gymnasium,  but  who  dcsve  to  acquire  a  general 
education  for  civil  Tocationa 

"The  execution  of  the  general  plon  of  instruction,"  says  the  cabinet 
order,  ''can  produce  the  Intended  effect  on  the  yuung  confided  to  the 
gymnnsiums,  only  when  the  teachers  of  the  school  sre  conscious  of  their 
labor  being  a  work  common  to  all,  where  the  activity  of  Iha  one  finds  ils 
completion  in  the  activity  of  the  other,  and  therefore  all  must  woric  in 
harmonieua  conQCClJon."  Teachers  in  their  lessons  and  plan  of  Instmo- 
tion  must  not  disregard  the  prescribed  books  of  science  or  tables  of 
history,  etc.,  lest  the  scholars  would  not  receive  the  benefit  intoded, 
which  consists  mably  in  bmillarity  with  a  well  defined  subject  In> 
creased  attention  Is  required  fay  the  department  to  be  given  to  written 
lessons,  the  extent  of  which  was  limited  to  a  proper  measure  by  circular 
of  Haj  20th,  18G4.  Directors  must  take  frequent  cognizance  of  the  sab- 
JcctR  for  composition,  and  of  all  written  lessons,  to  prevent  any  overtaiing 
or  unsuitable  selection.  In  order  to'give  students  in  opportunity,  before 
they  leave  the  gymnasium,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient 
clas«cal  literature,  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  gymnasiums,  a  cir- 
cular rescript  of  April  11th,  162S,  recommended  private  lectures  at  all 
gymnasiums,  which  have  been  given  by  the  greater  part  to  this  day,  the 
director  and  teachers  readily  undertaking  this  additional  work.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  revival  of  free  private  study  outside  of  regular  school  les- 
sons,' must  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  independent  attendance  of 
lectures  at  universities. 

Eeligion. — Instruction  in  religion  has  attained  increasing  signiflcance 
at  the  secondary-schools  since  I81S.  The  regulations  for  examination  of 
1S18  contained  no  provisions  for  special  inquiries  as  to  the  knowledge  in 
religion  required  of  candidates.  The  circular  of  the  school-board  of  the 
provinceof  Brandenburg,  of  Aug.  4th,  182S,  which  was  adopted  byotboB 
for  along  time,  though  finding  not  a  (bw  teachers  suitable  for  teaching  reB- 
gion,  for  the  greater  part  of  them  had  stndied  theology,  yet  found  hat  lew 
qualified  by  examination,  as  an  examination  of  candidates  with  regard  to 
ability  In  teaching  religion,  was  not  ordered  until  1824.  The  quick  sod 
dncere  religious  spirit  of  that  time  itself  required  that  instruction  in  reli- 
gion should  occupy  equal  nnk  with  the  raost  important  hrancbea,  and 
great  value  was  ascribed  to  it    The  plan  of  teaching  religion  included 
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Biblickl  history  in  the  lower  cUssea,  committing  to  memorf  the  chief 
pRrts  of  the  ettechism,  with  reforences  from  the  Bible,  and  Euit«hle 
hjiDDS;  in  the  middle  classes,  conctae  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, based  on  the  catechism  of  Luther ;  in  the  upper  classes,  introduction 
to  Iho  books  of  H0I7  Scripture  and  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  with 
particular  altenUon  to  the  interpretation  of  doctrines,  and  to  the  reading 
and  expounding  of  entire  parts  and  books  of  Uoij  Writ  The  class- 
professors  were  designated  as  suitable  teachers  of  religion  in  exceptional 
cases  b;  the  "  instruction  fhr  directors  of  1824,"  and  to  them  instruction 
in  religion  was  confided,  if  possible.  Important  for  the  leading  principles 
under  the  administration  of  Altenstcin,  te  the  memorandum  added  to  the 
address  at  the  prorogation  of  the  fourth  Prusdan  Diet,  of  Hay  S,  1833. 
The  Diet  had  desired  the  employment  as  teachers  of  well  known  religious 
tbeolc^ians,  which  elicited  this  reply :  "  I  have  always  hesitated  to  intro- 
duce this  arrangement  in  the  Protestant  gymna«ums,  or  to  make  it  gen- 
eral, because  the  te«chers  of  (he  gymnasium  would  thereby  lose  influence 
of  a  religious  and  moral  character  upon  their  scholars,  and  might  be  pre- 
vented from  having  that  spiritual  communion  with  them  which  might 
firovo  a  blessing  to  them  for  life."  Under  the  administration  of  Eichbom, 
a  decree  of  Aug.  17,  1842,  required  that  instructions  in  religion  at  gym- 
nasiums should  be  con6ded  to  candidates  of  decided  piety,  and  if  school- 
boards  were  in  want  of  suitable  pers<»is,  they  should  apply  to  the  Evan- 
gelical  Pastors'  Association  in  Beriin,  which  from  an  ample  choice  was 
always  able  to  comply  with  their  requests.  But  little  use  was  made  of 
this  ofibr,  and  after  1848,  great  eSbrts  were  made  to  supply  secondary- 
schools  with  well  qualified  teachers  of  religion  who  were  not  of  the  thco- 
It^cal  profcsa'on.  A  report  on  the  existing  number  of  Buch  teachers, 
and  on  their  qualification  and  right  of  teaching  religion,  called  for  in 
1SC4,  caused  this  right  to  be  withdrawn  from  many  a  teacher  qualified 
by  teslimonial  of  examination,  but  not  suitable  as  shown  by  his  practice 
in  teaching,  whereas  now  candidates  wore  engaged  who  possessed  the 
required  knowledge  in  religion,  but  were  not  capable  of  qiiritual  sym- 
pathy with  the  young.  Lately^  {.by  drcnlar  of  school-board,  July  Bth, 
1865,)  the  directors  in  the  prorince  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  request  of  the 
royal  connstory,  hsTe  been  instructed  in  the  report  of  their  plan  of  les- 
sons to  specify  the  teachers  who  shall  impart  instruction  In  religion,  and 
the  ext«nt  of  their  qualification  ttom  testimonials,  as  well  as  to  designate 
the  classes  in  which  (bey  are  to  teach  religion. 

The  parochial  classes  of  catechumens  are  attended  by  the  pupils  of  a 
gymnasium  for  one  or  two  years ;  before  1S6S,  lessons  in  religion  were 
given  at  the  game  time  with  the  instructions  of  catechumens,  so  that  the 
latter  could  not  attend  their  classes.  When  by  the  new  genera]  plan  the 
number  of  obligatory  lessons  has  been  decreased  to  thir^,  this  diTision 
ceased. 

Divine  service  in  school,  and  prayer  in  the  morning  and  evening,  fake 
place  only  at  prirate  institutes  and  alnmnatcs;  for  other  schools  it  lias 
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been  recommended,  bj  circular  pTAag.  4th,  1S26,  to  promote,  as  &r  as 
possible,  the  attendance  of  scholars  at  public  worsbip,  without  hoverer 
exerdaing  anj  cooBtraint  or  painful  control  With  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  racationa,  a  i«gutation  from  the  department,  of 
April  2d,  1953,  declares  that  (be  dutj  of  the  Sabbath  orofboljdaya 
should  not  be  interfered  wiUi  by  obliging  scholars  to  travel  on  aucb  dijs, 
but  as  it  did  not  attain  this  object,  it  has  been  set  aside  again.  Partici- 
pation of  teachers  and  scholars  at  hot;  comtDunion  is  not  recommeiidcd, 
except  at  private  boarding-schools ;  in  the  other  schools,  tvhcneTcr  it 
takes  place,  it  is  limited  to  the  voluotar;  attendance  of  those  acholara 
whose  parents  do  not  reside  at  the  place. 

G^mnattiet. — InBtmclion  in  gymnaEtics  bis  been  formally  rec<^iEed 
again-,  bj  cabinet  order  of  June  Gth,  1642,  ait  a  necessary  and  nsefulpart 
of  the  edncation  of  boys,  and  as  a  part  of  tlie  means  or  public  instruc- 
tion. Gymnastics  should  therefore  be  added  to  the  parts  of  instruction, 
and  connected  with  all  public  institutions,  be  placed  under  (he  superin- 
tendence of  the  directors,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  physical  exer- 
cises be  bad  to  a  proper  extent,  with  due  simplicity  of  object  and  manner. 
Th«  instructions  given  on  the  royal  central  gymnastic  institute  are  in 
close  connection  with  the  system  at  present  introduced  into  the  army  for 
the  military  training  of  soldiers,  and  due  value  is  ascribed  to  the  (act  that 
proper  practice  in  gymnastics  at  schod  promotes  the  military  efficiency 
of  the  nation.  The  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  the  organiaation  of 
schools  met  with  no  difficulty  in  smaller  cities,  of  small  distances  and 
with  vacant  ground  ;  but  in  larger  cities,  particularly  in  Berlin,  it  was 
difficult  to  introduce  this  branch,  notwithstanding  all  the  entho^nsm 
manifested  in  its  hvor.  As  the  regulation  of  June  6(h,  1843,  makes  the 
participadon  in  physical  exercises  solely  dependent  upon  the  firec  consent 
of  parents  or  their  representatives,  gymnastics,  notwithstanding  the 
attention  given  by  the  teachers,  are  attended  by  not  one-fourth  of  the 
scholars  of  large  schools,  Uie  place  for  exercises  beii^  three  miles  distant 
and  the  homes  of  scholars  scattered  throughout  the  whole  city. 

SUnograpky. — Instruction  in  stenography  has  been  introduced  dnring 
the  last  twenty  years,  chiefly  afler  the  system  of  Stoize,  and  by  the  in6u- 
cnco  of  its  adherents,  and  has  moreover  been  practiced  at  higher  schools 
or  by  dngle  schoUrs  in  private  courses,  and  many  patrons  of  city-schools 
have  furnished  means  for  its  introduction  *s  a  side  hraocb  of  instruction. 
Also  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  account  of  the  many  (thirty)  peti- 
tions presented  in  favor  of  a  faculty  for  stenography,  has  (June  S7lh, 
1362,)  recommended  it  to  the  fiivorablo  consideration  of  the  Government. 
The  Department  of  Instruction  baa  not  yet  consented  fo  the  introduction 
of  Uits  mechanical  art  into  the  plan  of  lessons,  it  being  serviceable  for 
particular  purposes  only,  but  have  penniUed  the  use  of  class-rooms  for 
private  lectureSL 

In  some  schools  the  same  teachers  conduct  the  mstniction  of  scholars 
through  several  classes;  though  tjiis  amngement  leads  to  a  more  exact 
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knowledge  of  the  Abilities  and  disporition  of  echoUrs,  it  goon  becomes  « 
tiresome  moDotony  for  them  even  under  the  best  teacher. 


TI.     BBAL-SCR00L8   AND  RIO 

It  is  not  our  proviace  here  to  speak  of  the  object  uid  aims  of  real- 
schools,  but  of  their  history  and  condition  in  Prussia.  The  name  was 
first  used  by  Deaconus  Chr.  Semler  of  Hall?,  and  in  1T36  the  royal  goT- 
ernment  and  the  royal  society  of  sciences  established  a  real-school  for 
tnathcm&tica,  mechanics  aod  agriculture,  whirfi  however  had  but  a  short 
eiist4!nc&  More  importance  was  acquired  by  the  school  founded  by  J. 
Julius  Hecker  in  Berlin,  Cl7i7,)  after  many  futile  eiperiments,  and  even 
dwindling  down  into  an  elementary  school  for  a  time,  by  being  at  last 
Oi^niaed  by  A.  Spillecke,  since  1832  director  of  the  Fredetic  William 
gymaauum,  with  this  object :  "  To  combine  the  demands  of  a  finished 
general  education  with  practical  training  for  civil  life."  The  Pruesian  gym- 
nasiums had  always  for  their  object  the  fundamentals  of  a  finished  edu- 
cation, but  the  spirit  of  the  age  now  turned  an-ny  from  old,  well  tried 
means  of  instruction,  and  looked  for  the  success  offered  by  the  Eo-tcrmed 
real  sciences,  at  least  for  pupils  not  intending  a  collegiate  education.  The 
following  chronological  review  gives  further  details.  The  expectations 
built  on  these  schools  by  the  public  among  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
were  not  fulfilled,  The  real -gymnasium,  fonned  in  1829  out  of  the  old 
Coeln-School  at  Berlin  by  the  efforts  of  the  maj'or  of  the  city.  Von  Bae- 
rensprung,  gradually  transformed  itself  in  1849  into  a  regular  gymna- 
SHim,  with  little  modifications  in  the  plan  of  instructions,  and  renl-scliools 
readmitted  the  study  of  ancient  Jangusges  in  a  more  extended  fonn. 
Moreover,  with  equal  privileges,  attached  in  1682  to  the  satisfactory  final 
examinations  at  these  schools,  of  entering  the  postal  service,  that  of  arch* 
itecture  or  the  military  profession,  etc.,  there  existed  a  great  variety  in 
the  amount  of  learning  acquired  at  individual  schools,  particularly  at 
those  of  provincial  cities.  Still  greater  inconveniences  resulted  from  the 
final  examination  I>eing  in  some  branches  equal  with  that  at  gymnnsiums, 
and  the  uniform  privileges  of  classes,  for  It  happened  that  students  from 
real-schools,  who  had  passed  the  final  examination  there,  entered  the 
upper  division  of  class  TIT,  where,  with  a  total  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  they  only  satisfied  the  requirements  of  that  class  in 
Other  respects.  Therefore  a  reorganization  of  these  schools  became  nec- 
essary, which  was  efiected  after  calling  for  the  advice  of  the  provincial 
school-boards,  by  the  order  of  instruction  and  eiaminaUon  for  real- 
schools  and  secondary  burgher  schools,  of  October  6th,  1659.  A  memo- 
randum on  this  (published  by  Wilgaud  and  Qrieben)  contains :  a,  for  real- 
sdiools,  1,  the  plan  of  instruction  and  inner  organization  ;  2,  the  regula- 
tions for  final  examination ;  S,  wherein  real-schools  diflbr  from  gymna- 
siuma,  and  the  privileges  of  the  former.  (B.)  The  same  for  higher 
burgher-schools.  In  explanatory  notes  we  find  :  "  The  real  and  higher 
burgher  schools  have  the  object  to  prepare,  by  sdentific  education,  for 
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(bese  higher  TOcktions  of  life,  for  which  academic  etudies  are  not  required. 
Tbererore  the  practical  requirements  of  the  time  arc  not  a  meafiure  for 
their  organization,  but  the  object  to  develop  the  menial  facultica  of  the 
fOUDg  intrusted  to  the  care  of  these  Bcfaools,  to  Buch  a  degree  as  to 
enable  them  for  a  freo  and  independent  realiiation  of  the  duties  of  Ufe 
afterwards.  Tbej  aro  oot  technical  schools,  hut,  like  the  gymnavum, 
thej  work  by  general  means  of  educatknt  and  for  fundaroental  knowl- 
edge. There  is  conseqaently  no  tqtpoeition  in  principle  between  gymna- 
sium and  real-Bchod,  but  ^  idatjon  of  mutual  completion.  Both  divide 
among  themselTefl  Ibe  task  to  offer  the  elements  of  complete  instruction 
in  whit  pertains  to  Uw  diSbrent  professiong  and  vocations  oi  life."  A 
diirisjon  has  become  necessary  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the  dcrel- 
opment  in  the  relations  of  public  life,  and  real-schools  have  herein 
adopted  a  coordinate  position  to  the  gymnasium. 

Bo^-Ecboola  of  the  first  and  second  order  are  distinguished  mainlj  by 
having  introduced  the  study  of  Latin,  according  to  local  demand,  with 
the  technical  branches;  further  by  limiting  the  course  of  classes  III,  and 
II,  to  one  yenr,  and  reducing  the  requirements  in  some  branches  of  exam- 
inatjon  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  accordance  with  which  the  demands  on 
these  schools,  their  teacherSr  means  of  instruction,  and  endowments,  aro 

The  plan  of  instruction  for  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  is  the  (bt- 
lowing : 

FUir  or  BTCDT  rOB  BXAL-scnoou  n  ISSS. 
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Several  real-schools  of  the  second  order  exclude  the  Latin,  of  which 
the  two  at  Berlin,  named  "technical  schools  of  the  dty,"  are  the  most 
prominent ;  they  increase  CMTespondingly  the  lessons  in  Qerman,  French, 
mathematics,  arithmatic,  natural  history,  and  drawing. 

Real-schools  connected  with  gymnasiums  under  one  director,  must 
have,  in  common  with  the  latter,  besides  a  preparatory  department,  only 
classes  II,  and  I.  Common  order  of  discipline — teachers,  school-house, 
instructions  In  singing  and  gymnastics,  religious  worship  and  other  exer- 
cises—has  always  been  of  good  influeuca  on  the  real-schools. 
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The  ntme  of  "higher  burgh er-Echools"  had  been  ulopled  by  many 
nal-Bchoolu  previous  to  1869  ;  since  then,  those  are  included  iD  that  de- 
nominition  which  hare  only  Bve  classes,  including  the  second,  but 
beyond  that  are  organized  completely  after  the  regulations  for  real* 
schools.  The  teBtJmonial  of  final  eiamination  entitles  to  admission  in 
dasa  I,  of  a  real-school  of  the  first  order,  and  to  the  privilege  of  military 
terrice  of  one  year. 

TTL    OBKBBAL  IlAtmS. 

The  chronological  table  of  Higher  Schools,  which  we  furnish  herefiftcr, 
win  shoir  in  what  periods  of  time,  and  with  what  rapid  increase  in  Into 
years  tiiey  hare  been  created  and  developed,  and  what  zeal  has  been 
manifested  by  State,  communities,  and  associations.  The  increase  of  pop- 
nlition  and  the  growing  desire  for  education  augment  the  attendance  at 
Higher  Schools  in  a  degree  fitill  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  their 
nambcr.  Though  a  number  of  scholars  which  director  and  teachers 
can  not  look  over  at  a  glance,  ia  certainty  an  intolerable  condition,  yet  a 
general  law  fixing  their  number  in  classes  and  for  the  entire  school,  has 
not  been  enacted.  In  general  it  is  a  rule  for  gymnasiums,  which  is  excep- 
tionally applied  nt  some  with  great  inconvenience,  that  in  classes  T,  and 
n,  not  above  forty  each,  and  in  the  other  classes  not  beyond  fifty ;  in 
the  upper  classes  of  real-schools  thirty  in  each,  in  the  middle  classes 
forty,  in  the  lower  classes  fifty,  should  be  admitted.  The  lesser  number 
for  real-schools  has  been  adopted,  because  apparatus  for  demonstrative 
instruclion  would  become  unprofitable  to  a  great  many  scholars.  With 
a  greater  number  of  scholars  in  permanent  attendance,  parallel  diviRions 
of  classes  roust  be  arranged.  A  community  can  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  department  for  cstabliahing  a  higher  school,  after  furnishing  satislhc- 
tory  evidence  that  the  elementary  schoola  of  their  locality  are  insufBcient, 
and  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  school-houses  and  endow- 
ments. Uany  communities  have  thought  it  a  special  honor  to  erect 
qilendid  schoot-edificca. 

The  scholastic  year  commences,  vaiying  with  different  provincial  or 
local  custom,  at  Easter  or  Hichaclmas ;  with  all  Catholic  institutions,  ami 
pretty  generally  throi^hout  the  Western  provinces,  at  Uichaelmas ;  with 
Protestant  schools  at  Easter.  In  the  former,  the  admittance  of  new 
scholars  and  removal  to  higher  classes  takes  place  generally  but  once  A 
year,  in  the  Fall  season.  Though  annual  courses  of  instruction  are  con- 
^cred  more  practical,  from  a  didactic  and  pedagogic  point  of  view,  the 
administration  has  as  yet  not  introduced  a  general  uniformity,  in  conad- 
erntion  of  local  circumstances.  Where  the  admittance  of  schdara  is  not 
limited  to  one  term  in  each  year,  as  for  instance  in  larger  cities,  it  takes 
place  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  from  which  two  removals  into  higher 
classes  Qccessarily  result* 

•  We  hw»  trnnA  >  fwW  on  •mniliiKit  in  clmim,  Ukes  ftom  thil  oiwllenl  «olk  nn  Kwinrtiiy- 
■ehaolt  in  Pnmit  bi  Wl««:  "A  mam)  law  an  Itn  niinibar  of  KKol-in  in  dina  and  enllr* 
tebatXi  doB  nol  uin.    II  ii  ■RHimU;  KcapUd  lliu  Id  sluai  I,  nd  IC,  ant  ibon  rBrtjr,  In  Ih* 
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Faed Citnu.—Tfac  T&«tion8  depend  upon  tbe  period  of  tbe  sebolMtie 
je&r.  B7  miuiRtcrial  circular  of  Nor.  6Cb,  1S58,  their  duimtioo  is  fixed 
at  ten  and  a  half  weeks  per  year.  The  loogcr  yacationa  of  four  wcoka  of 
Protestant  sclioola  in  tbe  EaGtem  proviaces  fall  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
tiro  n-eeks  st  Uie  end  of  the  Suminer  course ;  ii'tth  most  Catholic  schools, 
and  generally  throughout  the  province  of  the  Rhini^,  and  in  part  in  West- 
phalia, the  vocation   of  six  weeks  comes  at  the  end  of  tbe  annual  arnne. 

School-boola  and  m«an»  of  inttTuetion, — According  to  instructions  for 
royal  consistories,  of  October  23d,  1617,  the  examination  of  school-books 
in  use  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  books  lo  be  rejected  or  of 
new  ones  to  be  introduced,  and  tbe  supervision  in  the  publication  of  neir 
school-books,  was  committed  to  this  authority,  submitting  all  decisions  (o 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Instruction.  A  general  revision  of  alt 
the  school-books  introduced  was  ordered  by  niinisteriel  rescript  of  April 
24th,  1S37  ;  but  such  liberty  reigned  in  the  use  of  the  same,  that  not 
only  directors,  but  single  teacfaers  selected  after  their  own  opinion.  This 
causecf  the  regulation  of  June  14tli,  1843,  which  instructed  directors  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  provincial  school-boiird  for  every  new  book 
.  to  be  introduced.  The  school-board,  unless  the  book  had  been  approved 
previously,  reported  to  the  Department  of  Instruction.  Attention  was 
called  again  to  this  regulation  under  date  of  April  28th,  1867,  together 
with  an  instruction  to  woik  for  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the 
means  of  instruction,  and  wilh  this  limitation :  "  When  the  introduction 
of  a  book  for  one  gymnasium  or  progymnasium  in  a  province  has  been 
approved,  other  gymnasiums,  etc.,  of  the  province  can  introduce  the  same 
without  further  consent ;  the  same  with  regard  to  real-schools  and  sec- 
ondary burgher-schools;  but  a  book  approved  for  gymnasiums  and  pro- 
gymnasiums  is  not  at  the  same  time  approved  for  real-schools  and 
secondary  bui^her-schools."  Special  books  or  other  means  of  instruction 
are  recommended  in  circulars,  without  obligation  to  adopt  them  ;  all  in 
use  must  be  mentioned  in  the  annual  programme  of  the  school. 

School  pTogrammei. — The  publication  of  school -progranimcs  is  of  old 
date.  In  these  tbe  director  advised  the  public  annually,  inclosing  tn  in- 
vitation to  the  public  examination  of  the  most  important  events  in  hts 
school.  A  svivntiHc  or  pedagogic  subject  of  general  interest  was  gener- 
nlly  connected  with  it.  Mutual  exchange  of  these  programmes  among 
the  diCfereot  gymnasiums  occurred  rarely  before  1822,  in  which  year 
their  exchange  by  all  gymna^ums  was  ordered.     Circular  of  Aug.  2Sd, 

other  c1bh««  nnt  hbov«  flAr. 

ihr««|ia|ijk  ■■  ilurinf  tha  lammATnf  IHQfn  Ljflji,^ 

iibiKi;  His  efuinlV.  VHdTI,  ■nentr-lln.HnMr-lling.inriiiK.uin  Ki>i<i(di>t1  "'r 
0«,  Iftj-nlnt.  liftT-feal  ■!  Ih«  hiiii;  ililj-lwa.  MvmtT-niM,  IlilfrOH**  In  BlblHg;  Himljslll 
HfHilf  In  In  Ti&H;  flRj-fmir.  •ii^^mi  niiMy  la  Culm;  fldj^lgbt,  aiKbly-fuDi.  on  kuii4nd 


U  Un  n«II  uT  inBnHtiog.    ir  in  cIhh*  I  ind  II,  an  Gfty-Uin*  ind  rnnnlj. 

If  Ihn  uiinnwTnr  IHQ  <n  LTflk.  or  tinv-twfl  (nil  f lny-ruur.  ■■  tn  Biicg.  in  ill* 
t*.<iiM,  ■■  In  BnHHihm.  IKlv^H,  u  la  ZolliFlWn,  RIW-IhiH,  ■■  in  Ologmil  and  Bit- 
sfman  IV  "  — '  "■ •-"—  ———•.-—  ^n— ' ir— i-i 1..^ 


:;  BRf-fnar.  lii^^HKn  niiMy  la  Culm;  fldj^lgbt,  aiKMy-fu 

(I.  than  Un  Bwiimnni  hv  bran  pmd  laadanfanmnmi,  and  Ibata 
'■lijD  to  remedy  tJiit  aiJIby  a  ditfuioD  gf  daiiea  ■  bul  toojvt. 
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1834,  directed  unifonnitj  in  ronn  and  contents  of  the  programmes.  The 
first  part  should  consist' of  a  trestise  on  a  Eubject  not  foreign  to  scliool 
matters,  of  general  interest  at  least  for  the  Educated,  instmctive  for 
public  schools  in  gcnoral  or  for  gynuuiiiunis  in  particular,  the  choice  of 
^hich,  within  this  description,  to  be  kft  to  the  author ;  it  is  also  per* 
mittcd,  in  place  of  such  treatise,  to  publish  a  suitable  discourse  dtlivercd 
in  the  gymimsium  during  the  year.  This  scicntiBc  treatise  had  to  ho 
composed  nlti'mately  in  the  Ocrman  and  Latin  Inngiiuges,  and  the  director 
and  each  teacher,  one  after  the  other,  were  to  write  tiic  same.  The  sec- 
ond part,  in  German  only,  to  be  furnished  by  the  director,  contained  in- 
formation on  school  matters  and  plans  of  teaching.  Copies  of  these  pro- 
grammes were  sent  to  all  the  universities  in  the  State,  and  to  public 
libraries,  and  for  exchange  with  all  higher  schools  were  remitted  to  the 
provincial  school  boanl ;  this  exchange  has  been  extended,  through  the 
Department  of  Instruction,  since  1830,  to  nearly  all  the  German  States, 
the  empire  of  Austria,  and  for  a  time  to  Denmark. 

Bool*  of  Rfference,  CaMneU,  etc — Libraries,  some  of  great  value,  as 
for  instnnce  that  of  the  Joaehimthal  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  can  be  found 
at  all  higher  schools,  and  conMderable  ftinds  are  provided  for  their  in- 
crease. Many  institutions,  since  1830,  possess  libraries  for  scbolara 
trhich  hare  been  made  up  almost  eTcIusively  by  contributions  &om  the 
Echolars  and  their  patrons,  for  the  object  of  putting  within  reach  of  stu- 
dents a  suilnhle  setection  of  pablications,  and  to  guard  them  against 
injurious  reading.  There  are  no  general  regulations  in  the  administration 
of  libraries,  but  each  school  has  its  own  rules.  Tlie  annual  Echoot- 
programnie  contains  a  list  of  all  new  boots  procured  within  the  year. 
Moreover,  gymnasiuins  have  cabinets  of  musical  instruments,  of  appa- 
ratus for  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  cabinets  of  zoiilogy,  botany, 
etc,  and  other  collections,  generally  the  result  of  donations. 

Diteipline  in  SehooU. — Though  a  general  order  of  discipline  for  Iheso 
schools  docs  not  exist,  they  are  conducted  in  a  uniform  rniiiiner  on  the 
basis  of  instructions  for  directors  and  class-professors,  and  other  circulars. 
A  spirit  of  order,  obedience  and  industry,  to  call  forth  which  and  to  pre- 
serve,  is  the  eamcat  endeavor  of  all  and  every  teacher,  together  with  « 
mutual  esteem  and  affection  between  teachers  and  scholars,  which  lasts 
far  beyond  the  rears  at  school,  predominates  at  all  the  higher  schools  of 
Prussia,  and  furthers  and  secures  the  good  result  of  their  labors.  The 
principal  means  of  discipline  are,  a  sincere  fear  of  God,  the  example  of 
teachers  in  morality  and  learning,  a  mutual  nmicabto  understanding  be- 
tween school  and  family,  an  exciting  method  of  teaching,  awakening  and 
rewarding  a  well  regulated  industry,  constant  assistance  and  discreet 
approval  of  progress.  Thus  most  discipline  is  of  a  positive  kind,  as  pro- 
motion to  higher  positions  or  classes,  tokens  of  merit,  gradation  of  testi- 
monials, premiums ;  but  the  most  effective  means  for  many  scholars  and  . 
in  most  cases  ia  the  approval  of  (he  tcacbcr  and  the  consciousness  of 
deacrving  it.    A  censure  from  the  teacher,  particularly  when  entered  on 
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tht  dus-book,  Is  •Iraidy  a  serere  puDnhment,  u  (he  clua  \a  nrtecd 
moathlf  by  the  directors.  Benuuning  ftfler  Khool  is  considered  a  cor- 
tective  ■gainst  idleness  or  mattetitkiti,  bat  can  not  be  inflicted  withoat 
the  pr«senM  of  a  teacher  or  tbe  ccmsent  of  the  director.  Extra  leaeoos 
u  a  punishment,  a  remedj  frequentij  ^tplled  in  Ekiglisb  schools,  mnst 
be  given  to  a  limited  extent  only,  vith  a  view  to  being  exercises  for  im- 
proremcnL  Incarceration  Ibr  misdemeanor  is  decreed  by  the  directed 
only,  and  proves  more  effective  by  its  character  than  by  long  hours  or 
fear  of  priwn ;  in  many  schools  thay  hare  no  career,  (prison,)  and  this 
name  given  to  a  school-room  has  the  same  effect  According  to  the  order 
of  discipline  for  the  province  of  Westphalia,  this  punishment  can  be 
extended  (o  several  days  without  the  asuil  comlbrt  or  diet  Corporal 
punishments,  which  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  still  were  an 
ordinary  means  of  discipline,  but  disappeared  almost  entirely  in  the 
course  of  time,  should  be  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible,  (circular 
of  the  Bchool-bokrd  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  Uarch  9th,  1S43,} 
and  when  inflicted,  it  should  ba  on  tbe  principle  that  the  moral  impres- 
sion of  this  punishment  is  a  greater  meatis  of  correction  than  bodily 
pain.  Eiclusion  from  school  may  take  place,  when  the  scholar  has  twice 
■ttend«d  tbe  annual  course  of  a  class  unsuccessful ly  ;  or,  as  an  extreme 
remedy,  when  other  means  of  discipline  have  (kiled,  or  for  acts  of  malice 
or  immorality.  But  to  thoee  removed  in  this  manner,  other  schools  are 
Still  open ;  only  they  are  placed  nnder  speoal  surveillance,  and  in  case  of 
TcUpae  they  are  immediately  turned  out  again.  The  most  effective  means 
of  discipline  are  certificates,  recording  conduct,  attention,  industry  and 
progress,  and  furnishing  an  extract  from  the  class-books,  which  from  time 
to  time  are  sent  to  the  parents  of  scholars  for  tiieir  information,  and  by 
numbers  I,  II  a,  II,  II  b.  III,  indicate  the  monl  standing  and  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  scholar. 

The  position  in  classes,  or,  as  it  ie  called,  order  of  rank,  is  fixed  at  the 
commencement  of  each  semi-annual  course,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  certiBcat« ;  and  in  the  upper  classes  acc<mling  to  date  of  entry  or  to 
tbe  dediiion  of  the  teachers'  conferaice.  But  during  the  course  these 
positions  are  frequently  changed,  often  weekly,  according  to  merit  in  rec- 
itations or  extempores.  In  the  lower  classes,  the  system  of  change  for 
every  lesson  is  favored,  because,  with  younger  boys,  l>efond  the  peda- 
gogic object  of  exciting  attention  and  assiduity  by  a  proper  ambition,  it 
answers  also  a  dietetic  purpose  of  intwrupting  by  regulated  exercise  the 
fatigue  of  sitting  continually. 

Tbe  admission  of  scholars  from  abroad  is  left  to  the  choice  of  tfadr 
parents  or  guardians ;  but  none  are  admitted  who  are  not  placed  under 
suitable  domestic  control.  To  asc«rti^n  this  is  the  duty  of  the  director, 
and  a  change  of  boarding-place  must  be  immediately  brought  to  his 
knowledge,  and  be  may  demand  that  a  scbdar  conform  to  his  wishes  or 
leave  the  Institution. 

PrioiUga.^A  great  number  of  bnnchee  of  the  administration  and  of 
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public  inatttutjons,  «iU)  tbe  iQCTMsed  demaads  by  the  progrcsa  of  time 
en  their  ovtd  ucomplishmeDtg,  faaTe  klso  incmsed  their  demands  upon 
the  educktioD  of  tboee  who  desire  admittance,  and  the  requiTemcnti  on 
the  one  ude  Imtb  become  pririleges  od  the  other,  Tor  those  who  fulfilled 
them.  Thus  the  following  priTilegea  are  attached  to  secondaiT'-KiiodB, 
equally  for  gymnasiums  and  rral-schools ; 

1,  Pasring  the  third  elaaa:  admittance  into  the  first  dirision  of  the 
royal  horticultural  institute  at  Potsdam. 

3,  Admittange  to  class  II :  a,  entering  the  postal  service ;  i,  qualifica- 
tion as  technical  teacher. 

8,  Frequenting  class  IT,  for  six  months:  a,  entering  apprentice  of 
pbannacj;  b,  privilege  ofone  year's  military  service ;  (without  knowledge 
of  Oreeic,  a  six  months'  attendance  at  class  1,  b  required  for  tliis  tatter 
privilege.) 

4,  Frequenting  clast  I[,  for  one  year,  qnalifies  fbr  asfiistant  post- 
master, and  some  civil  offices. 

6,  Admittance  in  class  II,  Upp«r  division,  entitleB  to  admittance  as 
pupil  of  the  veterinary  school. 

6,  Admittance  in  class  I :  a,  entering  as  cleric  in  bureaus  of  subBist- 
ence ;  i,  qualifies  for  civil  engineer ;  e,  for  clerkships  in  the  offices  of  the 
civil  administration  of  a  province ;  d,  for  clerkahipa  in  the  subaltern 
courts  of  justice. 

7,  Frequenting  class  I,  entities  to  admittance  at  royal  academies  of 
agriculture. 

8,  One  year's  attendance  of  class  II,  qualifies  <br,  a,  clerkships  in  the 
bureaus  of  subsistence,  etc.,  of  the  army;  d,  of  those  of  the  navy  ;  a,  of 
those  of  the  revenue  service ;  d,  entitles  to  admittance  at  the  final  exam* 
ination  of  technical  schools. 

9,  Testimonial  of  maturity  ;  o,  admittance  at  universities ;  b,  qualifica- 
tion for  the  position  of  ensign  in  the  army ;  c,  gives  admittance  to  the 
royal  academy  of  architecture  in  Berlin ;  d,  to  the  royal  academy  of 
mining  at  Berlin  ;  «,  to  the  forester's  school  at  Neustadt  Eberswalde  (pro- 
vided that  a  satisfactory  examination  in  mathematics  was  passed ;)  J\  the 
postal  service;   g,  t«  the  royal  polytechnic  institute  at  Berlin. 

Corresponding  privileges  have  been  granted  to  the  real-BChools  of  the 
second  order  and  to  higher  burgher-schools. 

lYtBate  SehooU  and  Iwititutiimt. — According  to  the  enaclments  of 
common  law,  private  iostitutioos  and  individuals,  who  intend  to  follow 
the  vocation  of  instructing  tbeyoung,  are  required  to  prove  their  capacity 
before  the  provincial  school-board,  and  obtain  a  testimonial  of  qualifica- 
tion. This  law  was  revoked  in  1811  by  the  '^regulation  for  Trades,  etc.," 
but  reenacted  in  1834,  together  with  the  provision  that  the  above  testi- 
monial of  qualification  should  not  only  have  regard  to  knowledge,  but 
also  to  morality  and  loyalty  in  religion  and  politics.  For  fbrrigners  the 
approval  b^  the  Department  of  Education  and  of  the  Bnrean  of  Police 
was  required.    This  regulation  was  pabtished  Dec.  81st,  1689,  and  di- 
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rected  also  that  private  schools  and  inatituHons  should  be  permitted  in 
Buch  places  only,  where  there  was  safficient  provision  for  educatioa 
in  public  schools.  The  consent  fbr  establishing  a  private  school  may  be 
revoked,  and  is  not  transferable  to  another  person ;  It  expires  irhen  in> 
StructionB  have  been  BQspended  far  six  months.  With  regard  to  super- 
TiHion,  private  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  public 
schools;  generally  a  clergyman  is  preiiident  of  the  Tisiling  board.  By 
circular  from  the  department,  of  June  17,  ]8fl2,  the  provincial  authoritios 
have  been  empowered  to  give  to  foreigners  permission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  private  schools  withoat  resort  to  the  Departatent  of  Educatioa. 


'  The  higher  schools  of  Prussia  may  be  classified  according  U>  date  of 
their  foundation : 

A.  Century  nil.  and  IX.— \,  Cathedral  Sch'ool  at  Hnibcritadt,  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  transformed  in  1818  into  Cathedml  Gjmna 
siuin;  2,  Cathedral  School  at  Padcrborn,  in  1614  Oymna.'^imn  Tfaeodo- 
rianum  ;  8,  Convent  School  at  Pruem,  in  IBIi  icolc  Gicondatre,  in  1853 
Progymnasium ;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Hiinstcr,  in  ISSS  Gymnafiinm  of 
the  Jesuits. 

B.  Century  X.  to  X/7Z— Convent  School  at  Zeiti  about  967,  Gymna- 
sium since  1820;  2,  School  at  Treptow  on  the  Bega,  in  1170,  (Bugen- 
hager's  Gymnasium  since  1857;)  8,  Cathedral  School  at  Stendal,  1104^ 
Gymnasium  since  1B19. 

C.  Century  XIII.— \,  School  of  SL  Maria- Magdalene  in  Breslau,  1266, 
Gymnasium  in  1S43  ;  2,  School  of  St  Peter's  at  Berlin  in  12T6,  Coeln 
Real-Gymnasium  in  1829  ;  S,  Latin  School  at  Herford  in  1265,  Gymna- 
sium Fredericianum  in  176B;  %,  Cathedral  School  at  NMumbui^  in 
ISflO,  became  Cathedral  Gymnasium  in  1822;  6,  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Elizabeth  in  Breslau  in  1293,  Gymnasium  in  1562;  School  of  the 
Convent  of  Barcfcet  at  Sngan  in  1294,  turned  over  to  Ihc  Jesuits  by  Wal- 
lenstein.  Gymnasium  in  1846;  7,  School  at  Marienwerdcr,  Gyninasiiim 
in  1812  ;  8,  School  at  Eiintgsberg,  Gymnasium  in  181B;  9,  KnciphoFs 
Gymnasium  at  Kcinigsberg. 

D.  Century  XIV.— I,  City  School  at  Elbing,  (1300,)  Gymnasium, 
(1B30;)  3,  School  at  fieuss,  (1302,)  Electoral  Gymnasium,  (1773-1802,) 
ecolc  Eccondaire  (1806,)  Gymnasium  (1852 ;)  8,  Convent  School  at  Mucn- 
chcn-Gladbacb  (1316,)  Progymnasium  (1846;)  4,  Parochial  School  at 
Kfinigsbei^,  about  1835,  Gymnasium  (1811 ;)  5,  I>aUn  School  at  Wesel, 
(1342;)  Gymnasium  Acadcmicum  (1613  ;)  6,  Classical  School  at  Lieg- 
nitz,  by  combination  of  tiro  parochial  schools  (1369,)  Gymnasium  (1 814 ;) 
7,  Latin  School  at  New  Buppin  (1365,)  Gymnasium  (1S12 ;)  S,  Parocliial 
School  of  St  John  in  Danzig  (1850.)  Real-School  of  first  order  (I860;) 
e,  Latin  School  of  Harienhurg  (I351-I882,)  Gymnasium  (1860;)  10, 
LaUn  Schools  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  (1365,)  of  the  Augustines 
(1850,)  united  at  Glatz  into  Jesuits'  College  (1626,)  Catholic  Gymnasium 
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since  1778;  11,  Acidemj  at  Culm  (1886,)  Seconduy  Burgher-School 
<1862  ;)  12,  from  the  schools  connected  with  the  Nurbertine  Convent  at 
Wedlngbouse,  near  Arnsberg,  was  forniei]  in  1613  the  Gjninasiuin  Nor- 
berti-Laui-entUcum ;  18,  two  Secondary  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  cit;  . 
of  Qucdlioberg  (1540,)  Lutheran  Qassical  School  in  17th  century,  and 
fonned  into  Gjomasium  illustre;  14,  The  old  Latin  School  oftheCliurch 
of  St  Nicholas  at  Ooerliti,  removed  to  the  citf  in  the  14th  century, 
Gymnasiutn  Augustom  (1565.) 

E.  Century  XV. — 1,  Gymnasium  Montanum  (1420.)  Laurentianum 
(1440,)  Cucanum  (1450,)  at  Cologne  tranefomied  (1820,)  after  roan; 
changes  since  ISIS  into  the  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Mariellen,  into  Evan- 
gulical  Frederic  Wilhelni  Gymnasium  (1630,)  Cathcilic  Gymnasium  ot  (he 
ApDStlea(lB60;)  2,. St  Peter's  School  utDanzic  (14GT,)  Real-School,  first 
order  (1860;)  3,  School  at  Trottau  (1480,)  Qymna^uin  (1825,)  Real- 
Sciences  introduced  (16S1 ;)  4,  Latin  School  at  Seehauseo,  L  A.  H.  1482, 
Progj-mnasiam  (18SS,)  Gymnasium  (1865 ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Aschers- 
Icbcn,  Rual-School,  second  order,  (185S ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Anclam, 
GymnaBiura  (184T.) 

F.  Be/ore  the  Be/ormation,  in  old  time,  vndeterminti. — 1,  Latin 
School  at  Linz  on  the  Rhine,  called  Gymnasium  Martiniium,  Progyranasium 
Eince  1855;  2,  Latin  School  o(  the  Catholic  Convent  Church  at  Essen, 
after  the  RefonnaUon  a  Lutbernn  Burgher-School,  Gymnasium  since 
1819;  3,  Convent  School  at  Treden,  since  1843  Progymnasi urn  Gcorgift- 
num;  4,  Parochial  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city  of  Salzwedel,  in  1744 
united  lotin  School,  in  JB19  Gymnasium ;  5,  Parucbial  School  at  Qubco, 
Gymnasium  in  1818 ;  6,  Orrat  School  at  Spandau,  Progymnasium  sinco 
1058,  Gymnasium  (1862;)  7,  Qraat  City-School  at Perleberg,  Real-School 
of  first  order,  (1861;)  8,  School  at  Pt^nzlau,  Gymnasium  (1612;)  9, 
Latin  School  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Breslau ;  10,  Latin 
School  at  Laubim,  Gymnasium  (1827;)  H,  St  Martin 'a  School  at  Ualber- 
BUdt,  Real-School,  first  order,  (1668;)  12,  Latin  School  at  Schlcusing^n, 
Gymnawum  (1868 ;)  18,  School  at  Lippstadt,  Red-School,  first  order, 
(1859;)  14,  Gi^-Schoolat  Emmerich,  Gymnasium  (1882;)  16,  Parochial 
School  at  Lucluu,  Gymnasium,  (1618 ;)  17,  Convent  School  at  £upen, 
^colesecondairecoDmunale(1794,)  Secondary  City -School  (1814,)  Sec- 
ondary Burgher-School  (1868.) 

0.  Ctntvry  XVI. — d.  Beginning  of  the  crntQTy  :  1,  Secondary-School 
at  AUendorn,  Progymnasium  (1826  ;)  2,  Latm  School  of  the  Ftuictscan 
iDOnka  at  Durcn,  Oymnasium  (1826;)  3,  School  of  the  Convent  of  St 
Sever!  nt  Erfurt,  Proteatant  City  Gymnaaiuni,  (1661,)  Royal  Gymnosiuni, 
(1820;)  4,  Reformed  School  at  Kreuinacb,  tcolo  eteondaire.  (1802,) 
Gym'nasium  of  four  classes,  (161S,)  of  as  claases,  (1821 ;)  5,  Latin  School 
nt  Lennep,  Secondary  City-School  in  1656;  6,  Parochial  School  of  St 
Laureutii  at  Warendor^  Gymnasium  Laurentianum  (186? ;)  7,  Old  Ca- 
thedrvl  School  at  Colberg,  Real-School  (1845,)  Gymna^um  (1658,)  at  the 
same  time  Beal-Scho<d,  second  order,  (1868,)  and  Real  Sdunl,  flnt  wder, 
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0805;)  8,  Latin  School  at  Grunbcrg,  R««l-School,  first  order,  (1660;)  i, 
Etangclical  Parochial  School  at  Grossglogau,  Evangelical  Oyunaeiuin, 
<ieiS ;)  10,  Cit;-School  at  Stargard,  United  Royal  and  Groning  Gymna- 
Bium,  (1813.) 

IT.  Century  XVt,  I.  I520-1C60.— 1,  E?ang.  Latin  School  at  Witten- 
bci^,  (1622.)  Qj-mnauum  (ISSTi)  2,  Evangelical  City  School  at  Xord- 
liausen,  (1G24,)  Ojmnaaium,  (1608  ;)  3,  Dnion  of  three  parochial  Bchoolg 
at  Stralsund  to  one  classical  school,  in  1625,  Gymnasiuin  since  end  of 
16ih  centiiTy;  A,  Latin  School  at  Eislcbcn,  rounded  by  Albert,  Count  of 
Mansfetd  (162B,)  united  hy  Luther  with  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  KicoU^ 
School  to  a  "chiefly  Lntin"  School  (1516,)  Gymnasium,  (1596;)  6,  Prot- 
CRtnnt  Latin  School  at  KOnigaberg  in  Pr.  (1625,)  Keal-School,  first 
order,  (1880;)  8,  Luthoron  School  at  Hirechbcrg  (1526,)  GyninaMum 
(181S  ,)  7,  Union  of  Cathedral  and  City  Schools  st  Bricg  into  City  School 
(1629,)  Gymnasium  illiistre  (1669  ;)  8,  Evang.  School  at  Uindcn,  (1580.) 
Kcal-Sciiool,  first  order,  (1859 ;)  D,  Latin  School  at  Soest  (1SS2,)  Archigym- 
rntsium  (1606  ;  10,  Evang.  Cily  School  at  Bundau  (1632,)  Gymnasium 
(ISOl  ;)  ]],  School  ofSts.  A  !b  inns  and  .^^dius  at  Cottbus,  Latin  School 
since  1537,  Gymnasium  (1920;)  12,  City  Lyceum  at  Francfort  on  the 
Oder  (1530,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1861  ;)  IS,  Archigyronauum  illuslre 
at  Dortmund  (1543,)  Gymnasium,  with  Real-School  of  first  order,  (1862  ;) 
14,  Lutheran  Lyceum  at  Htiuhlhauscn  (1548,)  Gymnasium  (1626  ;)  15, 
State  School  nt  Pforta  (1548  ;)  16,  Pcdagogium  at  Stt:Utn  (1543,)  united 
iritli  the  PuTochlal  School  of  St  James  (14th  century)  into  Royal  and 
City  Gymna-iium  (1806  ;)  17,  Ducal  Gymnasium  at  DusHcldorf  (154S  ;) 
18,  Ducal  Partic:  School  at  Rastcnburg  (1645,)  Gymnasium  (1815  ;)  19, 
Lyceum  at  Wemigarode  (1550,)  Gymnasium  (1863  ;)  80,  Inhtilute  of  the 
Convent  nt  Rossleben  (1654);  21,  Evnng.  School  atWctzlar(l&55,)  Gym- 
naniuin  (1748  ;)  22,  School  of  the  Reformed  Brothers'  Union  at  Lien 
(1555,)  Provincial  Gymnasium  (IS24,)  Royal  Gymnasium  (1821;)  23, 
Ducal  School  at  Ocls  (165S,)  Gymna!)ium  illustrc  (1594,)  recognized  as 
Gymnasium  (1813;)  S4,  Convent  School  at  Bielefeld  (1556,)  soon  alter 
extended  to  Gymnasium;  SS,  Evang.  Classical  School  at  Danzig  (166S,) 
reopened  (1817 ;)  26,  Claiwical  School  at  Thorn  (1667,)  Real-School,  firet 
order,  (1881 ;)  27,  Latin  School  at  Trarbach  (1667,)  Progymnasium  (1655 ;) 
38,  Gymnasium  at  Duisbuf^  (1559.)  at  the  same  lime  Bcal-Sehool,  first 
order,  (1863;)  29,  School  of  Sta.  Catharine  and  Amalbcrg  Chureh  at 
Brandenburg,  after  the  Reformation,  Neusladt  City  School,  first  director 
known  (!608,)  united  Gymnasium  (1798.) 

/.  Ctntury  XVI..  e.  after  1660.— 1,  Classical  Institute  BosiDnum  at 
Braunsbeig  (1566,)  Gymnasium  (1811 ;)  2,  Evang.  Free  School  of  Prepa- 
ration for  Secondary-Schools  at  Donndorf  (1661 ;)  8,  Union  of  the  three 
Primary  Schools  at  Greifiiwaldo  to  one  Ciiy  School  (1661,)  Gymnasium 
(1812,)  with  Real-Schuol,  second  order,  0869;)  4,  College  of  the  Jesuits 
M  Treves  (1668,)  Gymnastnm  0816;)  S.  Evang.  City  School  at  Ncw- 
Slottin  0670,)  Gymnasium  (1640;)  0,  Catholic  Latin  School  at  Ander- 
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nuh  (ISTS,)  Pn^mnuium  (181S,)  perfected  in  1883  ;  7,  tbe  dd  School 
atCroffen,  eztended  to  ft  Clusical  School  (ISTS,)  aecoaduy  Burgher- 
Bchool  (1802;)  8,  School  of  tha  Jesuite  kt  Foseii,  (I67S,)  Vog.  eim. 
Gymnasium  (1804,)  dmded  into  Catholic  Hbi^'s  Ojianusiiim  and  Prot- 
estant Frederic  Wilhelm  Qjmnuium  (1B31 ;)  9,  Berlin  Ojmnuium  of 
tbe  Gray  Convent  (1674,)  10,  Cathedral  School  at  Mereeburg  (1GT4,) 
Cathedml  Gymnasium  (18S0;)  11,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Ueiligeastadt 
{1 57fi,)  reopened  as  electoral  Mayence  Gymnasium  (1774,)  united  with  iha 
Catliolic  Frogymnasiuni  at  Erfurt  (1834 ;)  12,  Latin  School  at  Saarbruck 
(1G80,)  Oymnaiiiani  and  Prorincial  School  (1604,)  Gymnasium  of  six 
classes  (181B-2S  ;  IS,  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Coblentz  (1S86,)  electoral 
Gymnasium  (17T3,)  £cole  sicondaire  (180S,)  Gymnasium  (1814;)  14, 
Schola  illustris  at  H5rs  (1682,)  Progymnosium  (1B24,)  completed  (1862 ;) 
IS,  City-sdiool  at  Tilsit  (1686,)  Qymnasium  (1812;)  16,  Provincial  achool 
St  Ljck  (1688,)  Gymnasium  (1813 ;)  17,  old  LaUn  School,  Brandenburg, 
since  1689  SoMcrn's  School,  united  with  the  school  iu  the  new  city  (1707,) 
Burgher-School  (1817-18,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1869 ;)  18,  School  in 
the  Convent  at  Shuttorf,  near  Bentheim,  (1688,)  Gymnasium  illustre 
(1691,)  removed  to  Burgsteinfurt,  ret^ned  (18C3,)  with  Real-School,  sec- 
ond order,  from  1661. 

^  Century  XVI.,  d.  ofunhnown  date.—\.  Great  School  at  Coeslin, 
Royal  and  City  Gymnasium  (1621 ;)  2,  City-School  at  CuBtrin,  Real- 
School,  second  order,  (1669 ;)  8,  German  and  Latin  School  at  Elberfeld, 
Gymnasium  (1789  ;)  4,  Lyceum  at  I^ndsberg,  a  W.,  Gymnasium  (1869,) 
with  Real-School,  first  order,  (1863;)  6,  Great  City-Scbool  at  Memel,  Gym- 
nasium (1860  ;)  6,  Evang.  City-School  at  Pyrita,  Gymnasium  (1859 ;)  7, 
Beginning  of  an  Erang.  Classical  School  at  Wehlau,  Real-School,  second 
order,  (1669  ;)  6,  at  Gnudenz,  a,  Catholic  Classical  School  in  a  Jeeuit 
Coll^^,  Catholic  Gymnasium  (1781,)  Seminary  Jbr  Catholic  primary 
scholars  (1817,)  b,  Evang.  Lutheran  City-Scliool,  Real-School,  second 
order,  since  1869  ;  9,  in  the  second  period  of  tbo  century,  Lutheran  Pa* 
rochial  School  at  Inslcrburg,  iu  16S4  secondaiy  Burgher-School,  Real- 
School,  second  order,  (I860,)  Gymnauum  with  Real-School  (1862,)  became 
Real-School,  first  order,  (1863 ;)  10,  Revival  of  the  Classical  School  at 
Scbweidnitz,  suspended  durii^  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  reopened  (1707) 
BB  a  Lyceum,  Gymnasium  (1S12 ;)  11,  about  the  end  of  the  century, 
Gymnauum  of  the  Jesuits  at  Alz-la-Chapelle,  reorganised  as  Gymna- 
sium (1816  ;)  12,  Secondary-School  at  Juelich,  College  of  the  Jesnlts 
(1604.)  Progymnasium  {1668 ;)  IS,  School  oT  the  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Wartburg,  founded  before  the  17tb  centuTy,  enlarged  to  a  Qymnanum 
Uarianum  (1612,)  Progymnasiuin  (1S56.) 

L.  (AnturyZr//.— 1,  Eleclo^dIn■titnUatJoachimsthalinthe^ckeT>- 
llark(1607,)  removed  to  BeHin  uJoacbiroathal  Qymnasium  (1660;)  8, 
Evang.  Retbrroed  School  at  Clere  (1617,)  organised  after  the  general  plan 
for  Gymnasiums  (1782  ;)  S,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Conitr.  (IBSO,)  Gym- 
nasium (1815  ;)  4,  College  of  tbe  Jesuits  at  Neisse  (1622,)  CatholicGym- 
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niBium  (1T78;)  6,  Secondiry-School  of  the  JeeniU  «t  Mu^isteRifi'd 
(1G25,)  Gymnasium  (lTTl-1810,)  remodeled  (1821 ;)  6,  Collt^um  Feidi- 
Dftndeum  ot  the  Ji'suils  at  Gi^)ssg;log«u  (1626,)  Cathclic  Gj-raDudum 
(1773  ;)  7,  Jesuit  Gymnasium  at  Cocsfeld  (1S27,)  complete  Gynnutsium 
(1828  i)  8,  School  otthe  Jesuito  at  Rocssel  (1681,)  Progj-mnasium  (1883,) 
GytDuasium  (1BS5 ;)  0,  Institute  of  the  JesulU  at  Breiilau  (1CS8,)  CoU^ 
and  Gymnasium  (1639  ;)  ID,  Convent-School  of  the  Frant^UcaDG  at  Reck- 
linghausen (1642,)  secondary  City-School  (1820J  Progjuimuium  (1822.) 
Gymaasium  (1828;)  11,  CoQTent-Scbool  of  the  Franciscans  at  Dorstcn, 
Gymnasium  Patrinum  (1S1.2,)  Progymnasium  (1356  ;)  12,  Latin  Convent- 
School  at  Ncujtadt,  W.  P.,  (lOCl,)  Progymnoeium  (1857,)  Gymnadum 
(18G1 ;)  13,  School  of  the  Franciscus  Minorites  at  Brilun  (1652,)  Gymaa- 
sium  PiCrinum  (16j8;)  14,  Gymnasium  illustre  at  Ilamm  (1S57,)  Gym- 
iiasium  (1779;)  IG,  Gymnasium  DianyBianuin  at  Rheinc,  under  direction 
of  tlie  Franciscans  (laSS,)  Gymnasium  Dlonysianuni  (1661  ;)  16,  Gym- 
n^uro  Thomfeum  at  Kcmpcn  (ISGIJ  reopened  (1802,)  icolc  sicondaire 
(1804,)  City-Scbool  oi;  four  classes  (1814,)  Progymnasiutn  (1838,)  Gymna- 
sium (1657;)  ir,  Borgher-Scho<d  at  KSnigsberg,  P.,  (16G4,)  Real-School, 
School,  fimt  order,  (1859  ;)  18.  School  of  tho  JesuiU  at  Oppeln  (166S,) 
Catholic  Gymnasium  (17T3 ;)  19,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  DtulBch  Kron» 
(16T2,)  Progymnasium  (1623,)  Gymna^um  (1865;)  20,  Sihool  of  the 
Minorite  Convent  at  Siegbiirg(1678,)  Progymnasium  (I860;)  21,  Gym- 
naiuam  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bonn  (1673,)  Prussian  Gymnasium  (1614;)  22, 
Lutin  School  at  Magdeburg  (1874,)  Cathedral  Gymnasium  (1838 ;)  33, 
Frederic  Wcrdcr  Gymnasium  at  Berlin  (1681 ;)  £4,  College  Royale  Fian- 
Caise  at  Berlin  (1C89  ;)  25,  Latin  School  at  Wipperfurth  (1690,)  Progym- 
nasium (ISoS;)  26,  Frederic  School  at  Francfort,  second  order,  (iS94,) 
Qyninasium  (1814;)  27,  Frankc's  Institutes  at  Halle;  Poor  School 
and  Pedagogium  (1605,)  Latin  School  (1697;)  36,  College  Frao^aiseat 
Kuoigsberg,  Private  School  (1698,)  Boyal  School  (1701.) 

jtf.  Century  XVIII.—l,  The  Academy  of  Knights  at  Brandonhurg, 
(1705  ;)  2,  OoUcgo  of  the  Augustinos  at  Snarlouia  (1707-1789,)  Progym- 
nasium (1816,)  secondary  Burghcr-School  (1862;)  8,  Academy  ofKnighU 
at  Liegnit2(1708;).4,  Evang.  School  at  Landshut (1709,)  Real-School, 
second  order,  (1839;)  G,  Pedagogium  of  the  Convent  of  our  Lady  at 
Magdeburg  {1711  ;)  6,  Latio  School  at  Neuweid  (1716,)  Gymnasium 
(1819,)  partly  secondary  Burgher-School,  partly  Gymnasium  (1823;) 
7,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Fraustadt  (1792,)  dissolved  (1773,)  reosUb- 
lished  (1T81,)  Beil-School,  fi»t  order,  (1860  ;)  8,  Orphan  Home  nod  In- 
stitute at  Zullichau  (1728,)  Royal  Pedagogium  (1766 ;)  9,  Great  School  at 
Gumbinnen  soon  afUrl724,  Gymnaaium  (1812;)  10,  Enlargement  of  the 
Latin  School  at  Potsdam  (1789,)  Gymnasium  (1612 ;)  II,  Gymnasium 
Mariano-Seraphico-Nepomucmiiin  at  Rietbog  (1748,)  Progymnasium 
(1625 ;)  12,  Royal  Real-School  and  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnaaum  at 
Borlin  (1747.)  Gymnaaum  and  Bcal-School,  Brst  order,  (1859 ;)  13.  Latin 
School  at  LeobschuU(17S20  Catholic  GymnaGium  (1802 ;)   14,  Orphan 
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House  Ht  Bunzlan  (1TJS3,)  reot^ixed  as  pium  corpus,  with  the  privilege 
of  quftlirying  lor  the  Univenity  (1700,)  Roytl  Ev*ng.  Orphan  School 
(1805,)  BuTgber-School  (1814,)  dow  Prc^mnMiuni ;  16,  flret  Eeal-Schwl' 
in  Sileeia  at  Breslau  (1765,)  SchoU  Fred«riciaaa  (1776,)  GymiiAGJum 
(1818;)  le,  School  of  the  Ftudacuu  >t  Hedingca  (1770,)  LetiD  School 
1818,  Ojmnutum  nich  Kcal  School  claeses  (1840,)  Prussian  Gj^oa^um 
(1861 ;)  17,  first  CiimmercUl  School  at  Magdeburg  (1778-180S,)  seconil 
(I800-1817J  third  Technical  and  Commemal  School  (1819,)  Real-School, 
flnt  order,  (1881;)  18,  Latin  School  at  Hulheim  on  Kh.,  to  178S, 
Progymnauum  (1856 ;)  19,  Provincial  Institute  of  Education  at  Jenkaa, 
ncv  Daiizic,  (1798,)  Classical  School  (IBOl-lSU,)  Teachers'  Semioarr 
(181ft,)  secondly  Burgher  Srhool  (1843;)  20,  Commercial  School  at 
Hagen  (1796,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1863  ;)  21,  old  Convent  School  at 
Eupen  (17(l4r']81i,)  £cole  sicondaire,  and  secondary  City-Scbool,  sec- 
ondary Burgher-Sdiool  (1868.) 

jr.  Century  XIX.— 1,  Wilberg's  Private  Institute  at  Elberftld  (1806,) 
secondary  Burghei>School  (1829,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1669;)  3, 
Rnl-Sehool  dasMs  of  the  Prancl:£  Institate  at  Halle  (1808,)  Real-School, 
first  nrdor,  (1861 ;)  8,  College  of  the  Carmelites  at  Cologne,  opened  as 
Progymnasium  (1808,)  wcondify  C!tf-School  (1630,)  Gjmnanam  of  the 
Carmelites  (I8S6,)  Fr«dirio  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1880 ;)  4,  Catholic 
Gymnasium  at  Oleiiritx  (1816 ;)  8,  School  for  Boys  at  Bromberg  (1817,) 
Real-School,  fifst  order,  (1860;)  6,  Former  School  of  the  JesuiU  atBrom- 
berg,  Gymnudnm  (181T ;)  7,  Burgher-School  at  BretOaa  (1817,)  Real- 
School,  first  order,  (1869 ;)  8,  old  Parochial  School  at  Soran,  Oymnasinm 
(1818;)  9,  Cauer'a  Private  School  opened  In  Berlin  (1818,)  removed  to 
Ohar1ottcnbarg(ia26,)  Pedagogium  (1840,)  Progj-mnaaium  (1868;)  10, 
Secondary-School  fbr  Bojs  at  Inoraclair  (1619,)  Progymnasinm  (1807,) 
completed  in  1860 ;  11,  the  City-School  of  Crefeld,  united  with  the 
Scheuten  Institute  iq  1619,  Real-School,  second  order.  In  1866;  13, 
Evang.  Gymnaaium  at  Ratibor  in  1819  ;  IS,  Technical  School  at  Hilnster 
in  1822,  City  Real  and  Provincial  Technical  School  in  1861,  Real-School, 
flrst  ord^,  1856 ;  14,  Uathematical  Instirate  at  ErfUrt  in  1822,  Real- 
School  in  1884,  Real  School,  Srat  order,  in  1809;  16,  Secondary  City- 
School  at  Barmen  in  1828,  Real  School,  flrat  order,  in  1866 ;  the  Progjni- 
nana]  classes  of  1867  became  Prf^mnaaium  In  1864,  Gymnasium  in 
1866;  16,  LyceumatStWeodclinlSM,  Progymnaaiumin  1866;  17, 
City  (Fred.  Werdcr'ti)  Technical  School  at  Beriin  in  1824,  Real  School, 
aecond  order,  1869;  18,  Private  School  at  Rheyot  in  1837,  secondary 
Burghcr-Scbool  inl860;  19,  Bnrgher-School  at  ErkdeoB  in  1636,  Pro- 
gyninasium  in  1866 ;  30,  secondary  Bn/gfaer  and  Real  gcbbol  at  Col<^ne 
in  1628,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  18C9;  21,  Evang.  secondary  Bnigher 
Scbod  at  HeseriU  in  1888.  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1869;  St,  Ih^ 
City  Secondary  SdMMl  «t  Berlin  in  1  en,  Beal  SotMol,  fint  order,  ia  1869; 
SS,  Real  School  at  Neisao  in  1838,  of  flrat  order  in  1868 ;  84,  OymDaBum 
at  Culm  (18&2-47;)  35,  Stnlan  aecondai;  City  School  at  Beriin  in  ISCS, 
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Bccondarf  Burgher  School  inlSGO;  £6,  Citj  School  for  Boys  itWittstodc 
in  1834,  Real  School,  Becond  order,  in  1868  ;  27,  Private  School  at  Dueren 
recognized  as  m  public  one  in  1881,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  I86S; 
2a,  secondary  Burgher  School  at  Ai'i-k-Ch spells  in  183S,  Real  School, 
first  order,  in  1801  ;  89,  secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Uaelhcim, 
in  1836,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1S69 ;  30,  Real  School  atNordhausen 
ID  1885,  second  order  in  1B59 ;  81,  Real  School  at  Potsdam  in  1835,  Srtt 
order  in  1859 ;  82,  District  School  at  Krotoschin  in  188G,  Oymnasium  in 
ISol;  SS,  Pedagogium  atPulbu3inl836;  84,  Dorotheensladt  secondary 
City  School  at  Berlin  in  1836,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1861;  35,  Luis- 
enatndt  seGondarr  City  School  at  Berlin  in  1886,  Real  School,  first  order, 
inl853[  86,  Real  School  at  Eibing  in  1837,flrst  order,  in  1859;  87,  sec- 
ondary Burgher  School  at  GoerliU  in  183T,  Real  School,  first  order,  in 
1 859  ;  88,  Real  School  at  Dusscldorf  in  1 838,  first  order,  in  1859 ;  39, 
Burgher  School  at  Tilsit  in  1839,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1860  ;  40, 
Frederic  Wilhclm  School  at  Stettin  in  1840,  Real  School,  first  order,  in 
1850 ;  41,  Rhenish  Academy  of  KnighU  at  Bedburg  in  1841  ;  43,  seo 
ondary  City  School  at  Solingen  in  1841 ;  43,  Evang.  Prirate  School  at 
Mucnchcn-GIadbach  in  1842,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  I860 ;  44, 
Gymnasium  at  Ostrowo  in  1846;  Private  Instibite  at  Hechingeo  in  1844, 
pr.  secondary  Burgher  School,  1869;  16,  City  Real  School  at  Burg  in 
1844,  Real  School,  second  order,  in  1859,  Gymnasium  in  1864 ;  47,  Pn>- 
gjmnasium  at  Hohenstein  in  1846,  Gymnasium  in  1857;  48,  secondary 
Burgher  School  at  Treves  in  1646,  united  secondary  Burgher  and  Proviit' 
ciil  secondary  School  in  1847 ;  49,  Frederic  Gymnasium  and  Real  School 
at  Berlin  in  1 850,  the  laUcr  to  first  order  in  1859  ;  60,  secondary  Privato 
School  atCrefeld  in  1861,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1668;  61,  Private 
School  at  Froyenn-alde,  a.  v.  in  1851,  Progymnasium  in  1868 ;  63,  sec- 
ondary Private  Institnte  at Guetersloh  in  1851,  Gymnanum  in  1854;  58, 
Real  School  at  Stralsund  in  1852,  first  order  in  1862 ;  64,  Real  School 
and  Progymnasium  atRuwiczin  1863,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1863; 

66,  old  City  School  at  Gr»'fi:nberg,  in  Pomerania,  since  1852  Frederic 
William  Gymnasium  ;  56,  Rectorate  class  at  Schrinim,  changed  info  a 
Secondary  School  in  1858,  Progymnasium  in  1661,  Gymnasiuoi  in  1868 ; 

67,  Real  School  at  Posen  in  1863,  first  order,  1650 ;  63,  old  Evangelical 
Parochial  School  at  Stolp,  Pomerania,  Real  School  since  1854,  Gymn*- 
'Eiu:a  in  1857  with  Real  School  classes,  the  Utter  secondary  Burgher 
School  in  1860;  69,  Real  Institute  at  Ruhrott  in  1867,  Real  School,  first 
order,  in  1868  ;  60,  old  Latin  School  atDemmin,  Progymnadum  in  1867; 

-61,  secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Schneidemnehl  in  1868,  Prt^mnasium 
in  186S;  63,  Progymnasium  at  Berlin  in  1868,  Royal  Wilhelm  Gymna- 
sium in  1861 ;  63,  old  City  Lyceum  at  Luebben,  Real  School,  second 
order,  in  1869  ;  64,  old  Royal  secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Kreu^crg, 
Silcaia,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1860 ;  66,  Catholic  Gymnasium  at 
the  Apostles  in  Cologne  in  1860;  66,  old  Latin  School  at  Lauenberg, 
Pomerania,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1860 ;    67,  secondaiy  Burgher 
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School  *t  Spranberg  in  1861 ;  SS,  oli]  EraDgelical  Rectorate  School  at 
Luedenscheid,  BecondaijBurglicr  School  in  1662;  69,  secondorj  Burgher 
School  at  NeuBtadt-Eberswaldo  in  18S2  ;  70,  Progymnasium  at  Onescn 
in  leSB,  GynnAEium  in  1865  ;  71,  Beat  School,  second  order,  at  Esuen  in 
1664:;  73,  LuiseDBUdt  Gymnasium  at  Berlin  in  1804 ;  7S,  Sophia  Qym- 
nasium  at  Berlin  in  1665  ;  74,  LuiHenstadt  Technical  School,  Real  School, 
second  order,  at  Berlin,  1 835  ;  75,  Eecondary  Institute  at  Jauer,  Ojmna- 
aum  in  186S. 

IX.   BCHUAKT  OF  □yuxjtfiii.'iis  , 


I.  PaovrNrB  or  PRresu. 

a.  Govemnunt  oj  KSniQsbfrg :  I,  Kunigsberg,  Frederio  Colle^ ;    3,  at  the 

Mmc,  old  Cilv  Gymnasium;  3,  at  the  Mine,  KneipliofT  Gymnesiuni ; 
1.  Ueinel;  6,  Brauiiiilierg  Catholic  Gjmnaaium;  6,  KastcDburg;  7,  Ho- 
henstein;  8,  Boefsol,  Culbolia 

b.  Government  if  UamlAnwn:  9,  Oumbinnen;    10,  iDaterburg;    11,  Tilait; 

12,  Lyck. 

c.  Gmtmnifnt  of  Danzig :   13,  Danzig;  14,  Neustadt,  Catholic;  IB,  Elbing; 

16,  Usrlenbnrg. 

d.  Oovenunmt  of  Mori^Ktr^ :  17,  Uarienwerder;  18,  Culm,  CatboUoj  19, 

Tliom:  20,  Conitz,  L'mliolic;  31,  Deutach-KruLe,  Catholic. 
IL  PaoviNcB  Of  BiLisiiBKinrHO. 
a.  City  of  Brrlin:  1,  Gjmnatinm  of  the  Gray  Convent;    2,  Joachlmstlial 

Gymnasium;  3,  Frederic  Willielm  Gymnasium;  4,  Frendi  Gymnasium; 

B,  Frederic  Wenlor  Gymnnaium;    6,  Frederic  Gymnasium;  1,  Wilbelm 

Gymnnsium ;    8,  Coein  Real  Gjronoaium ;    9,  Louiwnstadt  Gymnasiuio; 

10,  Sophia  Gymnnaium. 
6.   Goivrnmetit  of  Poltdain, :  ll.Potadam;   ia,BrutidenburgGymna8ium;   13, 

Brandenburg  Academy  of  Knighta ;  14,  Spandau;  15,  NewRuppic;  16, 

Prenzlau. 
c  Qovemnumi  of  Fi-ankfari :  1 T,  FrankAirt ;  IS,  lAndsberg;  IS,  Eonigsberg ; 

20,  ZuUicbau  Pedagogium ;    21,  Oaben ;   32,SorBa;   23,  Cottbos;  24, 

Luchau. 

in.     PBOVdCB  OP  POHERAKIA. 

a.  aovernwiiUof  Sbttin:   1,  StetUn;   2,  Anctam;   3,  Fyrltz;   4,  Stai^ard; 

6,  Greiffi'uberg;  0,  Treptow. 
{.   Goiernmeni  of  Coeflia :  7.  Coeslin;    B,  Colberg,  Calhedral  Gymrni^um ;  9, 

New  Stettin;  10,  Stolp! 
c  Ooveramait  of  SIraisjind:   11,  StralBund;    12,  Grei&wald;    13,  Pntbui^ 


IT,    PROVrUCB    OP  SlLESM. 

a.  OmKmment  of  Breshu:  1,  Brsfllau,  Elizabeth  Gymnasium ;  2,  Breslan, 
Magdalen  Gymnasium;  3,  Breslau,  Frodericli  Gj'mnagium;  4,  Brealau, 
Uattlilns  Gymnasium;  5,  Gels;  6,  Btieg;  T,  Stliweidnltz ;  8,  Glatz, 
Catholic. 

h.  Ooitrnmenl  of  Liejnib ;  9,  Liegnitz,  Academy  of  Kniplita ;  10.  Liegnitz, 
Gyianasium;  11,  Jauer;  12,  Glogao,  KTangclicai  GymTissium;  13, 
Gki^u,  Cntliolic  GymiiasioDi ;  14.  Sagan,  Cudiolic;  16,BuDzJau;  16, 
Goerlitz;  17,  Lauban  ;  18,  Hirschbcrg. 

e.  Government  of  Oppdn:  19,  Oppeln,  Cmholic;   20,  Neiflse,  Catholic;   21, 
QleiwitE,  Catholic;  22,  Leobschula,  Catholic;  23,  RaUbor. 
T.  Pbotincb  op  Pobbs. 

a.  Qoremmmt  of  Foam :  I.  Posen,  Frederic  "Wilhelm  Gymnasium;  2,  Poeen, 
Mary  Gymnasium,  Gatliolio;  3,  Uasa;  4,  Krotoschin;  S,  Ostrowo,  Cath. 

6.  Govtmmait  ofBromlxrg:  6,  Bromberg;  7,  Inowraclair,  Oath,  and  ProU  ; 
6,  Gncsen,  G.  and  P. ;  9,  Schrimm,  C.  and  P. 
TI.  PaoviKCB  OP  Saxonv. 

a.  Gojxmmait  of  Hagdebwg :  1,  Ifagdeburg,  Fedagogium  at  the  Convent  of 
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I.   Government  of  MeriAurg:    10,  Merseburg,   Cstliedral  Gjnmaaium; 

Halle,  Pedasogtnm;    13,  Latin  School;    13,  Witteaberg;    14,  Torgau; 

IS,  Eisleben;    18,  Naambarg;,  CatbedrBl  OTniDssIam;    17,  PIbKa;   18; 

BosBleben,  Convent  School ;  19,  Zeita,  Convent  Gjomasiuin. 
e.   Government  of  Erfurt :  20,  Erturt,  C.  and  P.;  !1,  Aluelilliausen;  32,  Heili- 

geoatadt,  C^tbolic;  23,  Nordhausen ;  21,  Schlousiugen. 
VIT.  Pbotihor  of  Wihtphau*. 
a.  Government  of  Ifiimier:  I,  MGnster,  CatlioUc;  2,  Warfudorf,  Catiiolic;  3, 

Bheine,  CaUiolio;    4,  Burg«teinfurt ;   6,  Coeitfcld,  Catliotic;  6,  Reckling- 

Iiausen,  Catliolic 
h.   Goveramtnl  ai  Minden:   1,  Mlndeo;    8,  Herford;    9,  BielcFeld ;    10,  GB- 

toralolii  11.  Puderborn,  Catliolia 
c   Gaternmeal  of  Amtberg :  1 2,  Amsberg,  Cutliolic ;  13,  Brilnn,  Catbolic;  14^ 

Sooat;  IS,  Hamm;  IS,  Dortmuud. 

Till.    FlU>TINT7B    or   THK    BhINE,    AMD   THE    HOUSKZOLLEBN    COUITrar. 

a.  O^vernment  of  Catogne:  1,  Cologne,  GytnDasiiim  at  UarzeUen,  Catholic; 

2,  Cologne,  GTmnaaiuni  at  tlie  ApoBtlea,  Catliolic;  3,  Colngre,  Frederic 
Wllliolm  Gymnasium ;  4,  Bedburg,  Acndemy  of  Knights,  Cattxdio ;  5, 
BoDo.  Catholic:  6,  Mueuatereirel,  Catliolic. 

b.  Goceratneid  of  Duneldorf:    1,  DuBseldort;  Catholic;  8,  Elberluld;  9;  Bar- 

men;   10,  DuiabuT^;  11,  EsMQ,  aim.;  12,  Wes«l;  13.  Kramerich,  Cath- 
<dic;  14,  Clere;  15,  Kompen,  Catholic;  16,  Neun,  Catholic. 
t.  Government  vf  CoUera:  11,  Coblenz,  Cathedral;  18,  Wetziar;    19^  Erem- 

d.  Oovemmmtc^Aix-la-Oliapaie:  if>,tii-lsi-Clnrpea%<Mimaii;  2l,I>ueKD, 

Catholic 

e.  Oovmment  <^  nma :  33,  Treree,  Cathedral;  33,  Saarbmeckon. 
/.  HoliaaolUnt:  24,  HedbgeD,  Qitbolio. 

L  Protibck  of  Bbahdbkbubs. 

Government  of  Pvttdam:  1,  Charlottenburg,  Pedagogium;  2,  FreieDWtdde. 
n.  Fhovihcb  or  Pomerakia. 

Gtnternmetd  of  Stettin :  Demmln. 
IIL  PaoviNCR  or  SiLEat*. 

Government  of  Liegnib ;  'BnQzlaa,  Inst.  o[  Orphan  Home. 
r7.  Photlnck  of  POflEV. 

Goterameat  of  Bromierg :  Bcbneidemuehl,  aim.,  (for  both  deDomiiiatic«i&) 
T.  Provincb  or  8*xokt. 

Govennneni  of  Ueradmrg :  Donndorf,  Convent  School 
TI.  Pbovikck  op  Wkstphalia, 

Oovernment  of  Minuter :  1,  Doraten,  Cath.;  2,  Yraden,  Cath. 

GocemTnent  of  Minden:  3,  Warburg,  Cath. ;  4,  Rietberg,  Cath. 

Govtmnuint  of  ATriri)erg :  G,  Atteodom,  Catli. 

VII.  Pbotlkck  of  thb  Bmm  and  Hobehmt.lebh. 

Govemmeal  of  CiAogne  :  1,  Uulheim-am-Rbein,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  ^gburg,  Cath. ; 

3,  Wipporliiarth,  Cath.;  4,  Kerpen,  Catti. 
OovermneatofDatiiiidorf:  B,  Hoera;  8,  M.  Gladbacli,  Cath. 
Governmeni  of  OMeta:  7,  Andemach,  Catli.;    8,  Linz,  Cath.;    9,  Tivbacli; 

10,  Neawied. 
OovemmeiUof  Aix-ia-Chapelie:  11,  Erkelens,  Cath. ;  12.  Zuelich,  Oath. 
Government  of  Treuea:  13,  Pruem,  Cath. ;   14,  Sanct.  Wcndel,  mm. 


Qovernment  of  GmrMunen:  S,   Inaterbarg,  Rcal-Bchool  clan  oT  the  Gfimia- 

aium ;   4,  Tilsit 
Oovrrmnent  of  Damig :   S,  Dabti(>  St  John's  School;    6,  Danrig;  St  Feto's 

School ;  7,  Elbing; 
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Oomrnmmt  of  Xarientnerdar ;    8,  Thom,  Baal-School  oUews  or  the  Gf  nuia- 

IL   PKOVINCI   of  BlUKDBNBlTBa. 

City  of  K-rtia :  1,  Hofal  Real-Scboo.;  !,  Lonigenstadt  B«al-School ;  S.Ktkug- 

aladt  Keal-Scliool ;   4,  J)orotbeeiista(U  Beal-School  i    C,  Frederio  Rati- 

Scliool. 
Oovtrnmeat of  Palfdam :  6,Pot«dAm;  7,  BmutonbiirK  Bold«ni  Bcal-School; 

8,  Perleberft;  S,  Witlslock. 
GovemmeaiofFraakfarl:  10,  FraDkTurt;  11,  Laudiberg  on  IheWerU,  Beol- 

Soliool  u.HBScs  at  Oymnasiutn. 

IIL   FBOTIHCB  (»  PoHKRAKlA. 

Obnmnutnf  o/  StcOin :  1.  Stettin,  Frederic  Wilhelm  ScbooL 

diMnnneai  ^  CbeaJin .'  3,  Colberg^  Baal-Sohool  clanea  at  Cfttliedral  OymiiB- 

OovemiiKitt  of  SIralsimd:  3,  Stralsund. 

17.    PROTIXCBOF  SiLESU. 

dwmint«n<o/£/-e!bm.'  1,  Brealaa,  BeaV-Sdiaolof  h-g.;   2,  the  same,  Beal- 

Scliool  of  the  Zwinger,  aim. 
GmtnaiieniofLiegnilz:  3,  Grueabei^,  Frederic  WiUielm  School:  4,0oeTlilz; 

i,  l^ndslinL 
CoBernnieni  of  Oppdn:  6,  Nciae,  C.  and  P, 
T.  Pbotinub  op  Poskm, 

Oovtrameal  of  I'osai :  1,  Fown,  sim.;  2,  Me«eritz;  3,  Fraiutadt;  1,  Bawicz. 
Government  of  BroTitberg :  G,  Bromberg,  C.  and  P. 

VI.  Pbovimcb  Of  Saxony. 

Covernmeiil  of  HagdebuTg :  I,  llogdeburg.  Sccondaiy  Tethnical  and  Commor- 

clnt  Sviiooi ;  2,  llalberaladt ;  \  AMbersleben. 
Oovernnieat  of  iia-arlnnj :  4,  iialle. 
Oovemmud  of  Erfurt :  B,  ErUirt,  C.  and  P. ;  6,  Kordhaueen. 

VII.  PeOVIKCE  OF  WBOTPnALIA. 

Gwtrmntnl  of  Mitnsler :   1,  UQuBtcr,  Cath.;    2,  BurgBteinnirt,  Beat-Scliool 

classes  at  Gyinnaaiuin. 
Omemmeal  of  Miiulen :  3,  Minden,  Beal-School  clanra  at  G^inaaBium. 
Govtrament  of  Arneberg  ;    4,  Dortmund,  Beal-School  classea  at  GymuaEium; 

fi,  Lippntadt ;   6,  Ilnfcen  ;   7,  Siegen. 
Vni.    PEtOVlNCE  OF  THB  RlllNE  AKD  HOREKZOLLEBK. 

Gavtrnvxat  of  Cuiogitt :  1,  Cologne,  Real-School,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  the  same,  Real- 
School  classes  at  the  JYederio  Wilhelm  Gymnasium. 

Goiemmml  of  IMiveliiiTf:  3,  Duaseldori;  aim.;  4,  Duiaburg,  Seal-Soliool 
classes  at  Oymiiasium  ;  G,  Milhlbcim  ;  6,  Buhrort;  T,  Elberfelilj  8,  Bar- 
men, Real-School  claanea  at  Gymnaeium. 

GmtrRmfiiiof  Au-ta-Choptlk:  9,  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  C.  and  P. 

OoBfmmealof  Treies;  10,  Treves,  C.  and  P. 

I.  PnoriKCE  OF  Prvsbia. 

Ooi-eminerU  of  Kdiiii/sberj :  1,  TVehlau. 
Goveramatl  of  AtarienicrrdT :  2,  GraudoDZ. 

II.  Province  op  Bran  den  bu  ho, 

Oai/of  Berlin:  1,  Frederic  Werder  Technical  School;    3,  Louisenstadt  Tech- 
nical School 
Govemmeut  of  Pobdam :  3,  Prenzhm,  Real-School  cUssea  at  Gymoasium. 
Gavernmr^i^Fraakfm-l:  4,  COEtrln;  6,  LUbben- 

Ilt.    PbOVINOE  or  POKEBANIA. 

Goverammt  of  Ulral-und :  I,  Greifiwalde,  Real-School  classes  at  GymDaaiDm. 
rv.  Province  op  WEarpSALiA. 

Oovemnuml  of  Minden:  1,  Bielereld,  Beal-School  daasea  at  Grninaainni. 

V.   PBOVUiCB  of  THB  RBINB  AND  HOHBNZOUXRN. 

Goventment  of  DwaeUorf :  1,  Essen,  C.  and  P.;  3,  Crelhl4 
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Govei-n/naU  o/Danxig:  2,  Jenkao,  Feda^ogiuin. 

GofernmerU  of  itarienwerder :  3,  Culm,  Bim. ;  i,  MarienwerderPrsdericSchooL 

II.   POOTINCE  OF  SRAKDEHBUaa. 

Cily  of  Berlin:  1,  Strolao,  seooDdiU?  Burgber-ScliooL 
Qovemmtnt  of  Poledam  :  3,  NeuBtadt-Eberswalde. 
^na-Bmentof  Fraiikfurl:  3,  Croaseii ;  4,  Spremberg. 
IIL  Province  or  Fomebania. 

Goeernm-Bl  of  CoaUin:  1,  Loueiiberg ;   3,  Stolp,  Biirg1ier-Scb(Kd  joined  to 
UjrananmnL 
IT,  Protince  of  Silesu. 

frUferanMnt  of  0/ip.:tn ;  1,  Ereuzburg ;  2,  Neustadt  in  Upper  Siteaia. 
T.  Province  OF  3a xo.vt. 

Goneramtnl  of  MersAarg ;  1,  Torgau,  Reol-Scbool  daSBea  at  Qj-maaalQiii;  1, 

DeliUscb. 
Goremmtttl  of  ErfuH:  3,  Langensalza. 
VL  Phovlvcb  or  Westphalia. 

Ooaernmtntof'Am^rg:  1,  LaedcMcfae[d. 

VII.   PROTINCB  OF  TUB  RHINE  AND  HOHRKZOLLERH. 

Gaeeramir^  of  Cologne:  1,  UiUheini. 

Guvei-nmeat  of  Du-aeWorf:   2,  CreTeld,  Catli. ;  3,  M.  Gladbacb ;  4  Bbeidt ;  6, 

Solingea;  6,  Lennep. 
Ooeemmcnt  of  GoMtia :  T,  ITeuwie 
GoiernmaU of  Aix-ia-Chapflie :  8,  Eupen ;  9.  Dureo. 
GuuwnmenJ  of  Treem:  10,  S«aritiuis,  C.  andP. 
S'j/ienzoiiern :  11,  Uediingen,  Catlu 
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TSBRITOBY  AJUl  POPULITIOS. 


Thb  Grand  Ddcht  of  Oldehbdbs  embraces  2,417  square  miles,  with  a 
population  in  1661  of  296,242,  of  irhom  ISl.STT  are  LuUierans,  72,089 
Roman  Cathatica,  and  1,497  Jgitb,  aod  consUts  of  three  separate  territo- 
ries: the  two  principal i ties  of  Liiheck  and  Birkcnfcld,  (tliree  hundred 
miles  from  Oldenburg,)  and  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg.  The  latter,  from 
its  bistorical  develop  men  I,  divides  itself  into  three  districts:  Zevcrland, 
Hunstcrland.  and  the  ancient  ducliy  proper  of  Oldenburg.  Tlius  there 
are  Ave  districts,  each  of  which,  besides  its  elementary  schools,  has  one 
higher  school,  an  institution  of  the  State. 


I.      ELBUBNTABT  OR  FBIUART  TKGTDDCTIOX. 

On  the  basi.*  of  Art  82-91  of  the  fundamental  laws,  the  Slate  regula- 
tion for  public  schools  was  issued  in  April,  1855,  n-hich  proved  highly 
beneficial  for  elementary  education.  According  to  this,  all  mntters  of  ed- 
ucation and  instruction  are  under  the  care  of  a  "supreme  school  board," 
(Protestant,)  which  has  its  seat  in  Oldenburg,  and  another  for  Catholic 
schools  in  Vechta,  both  belonging  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Of  the  five  members  of  each  board,  one  at  least  must  bo  from  the  clergy, 
and  one  from  the  teachers'  profession.  Each  school  commune  has  a 
special  school  committee,  consisting  of  the  head  of  the  respective  munici- 
pal authority,  the  pastor,  the  head  teacher,  and  two,  members  of  the 
commune.  The  school  committees  of  each  district  repoi-t  to  the  district 
inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  each  school  at  least  once  in  three 
years;  he  reports  to  the  "supreme  school  board,"  which  must  make 
regular  ofBcial  visitation  of  schools  by  one  of  its  members. 

Children  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school  from  their  sixth  to  their 
fourteenth  year.  When  the  number  of  children  in  one  school  rises  beyond 
one  hundred,  a  second  class  is  formed;  if  beyond  two  hundred  pupQs  a 
third  class,  etc.  In  schools  of  more  Uian  two  classes  the  sexes  may  be 
separated  and  a  female  teacher  be  engaged  for  the  class  of  girls ;  this 
separation  has  been  introduced  but  rarely. 

If  children  absent  themselves  from  school,  a  fine  of  one  and  a  quarter 
groschen  must  be  paid  into  the  school  fund ;  parents  not  able  to  pay  Ifta 
fine  are  sometimes  sent  to  prison.  At  the  ^e  of  ten  to  fourteen  yeara, 
children  are  dispensed  from  attendance  at  school  during  the  Summer  in 
rural  districts. 
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According  to  "principles  of  ft  plan  of  instruction  for  eTangelical  elc- 
menUry  schools"  the  object  of  the  public  schoolsb:  "to  train  children 
for  their  earthly  and  heatenl;  vocation ; "  and  the  plan  of  leenona 
inclndes:  (a.)  Religion — hiatorr  of  divine  dispensation  Old  and  New 
Testament;  doctrinea  of  &ith  and  morals,  (small  Lntfaeran  catechism;} 
and  committjng  to  memoij  passages  of  the  Bible,  (b.)  Reading, 
(c.)  Writing.  (_d.)  German  language;  fluent  expression  of  thoughts; 
elements  of  grammar,  {a.)  Arithmetic — the  four  fiindamental  opera- 
tions; principles  of  forms  and  surfaces.  (J".)  Singing — church  hymns; 
national  tongs,  duets.  (3.)  Oeography — national;  Oermanf ;  general. 
(A.)  Drawing — linear.    (1.)  G;mnastica     (i.)  Female  needlework,  eta 

The  salaries  of  teachers,  if  not  amounting  to  a  fixed  euro  from  the  fees 
of  tuition,  are  completed  by  the  State:  (1.)  For  a  regular  teacher,  fhnn 
one  hundred  and  serenty-flve  to  two  hundred  thalers;  (3.)  for  an  assist- 
ant teacher,  from  one  hundred  and  flfteen  to  one  h,undred  and  tvrenty- 
flve  thslera ;  (8.)  for  an  acting  assistant  teacher,  nioely-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fire  thalers.  In  addition,  teachers  bare  a  free  residence,  garden, 
land,  etc.,  and  when  incapable  for  duty  on  account  of  age  they  receive 
pensions,  proportionate  to  their  years  of  service,  of  tmm  forty  to  Nzty, 
and  in  rare  cases  to  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  salary. 

The  elementary  schools  have  annual  vacations  of  eight  to  nine  weeks ; 
the  higher  schools  t«n  to  eleven  weeks. 

Middle  SehooU.  -  Elementary  schools,  by  introducing  into  their  plan 
other  branches  of  instruction,  obtain  the  rank  of  middle  schools,  as  those 
of  the  cities  of  Oldenburg  and  Butin.  Foreign  languages  are  not  in 
their  prognmme.  The  regular  teschers  receive  a  salary  of  700  to  900 
thalers,  and  rent  of  home  and  garden  of  at  least  two  acres;  assistants 
from  800  to  TOO  thalers. 

Higher  Burgher  SeAeoU. — The  city  of  Oldenburg,  beside  the  element- 
ary and  middle  schools,  has  a  higher  burgher  school  of  six  classes;  the 
pn^ramnie  of  studies  begins  in  second  class  with  French,  four  lessons 
per  week ;  in  fifth  class,  English  four  lessons ;  in  fourth  class,  mathe- 
matics four  lessons;  in  third  class  natural  sciences  two  lessons;  in  third 
class,  chemistry  two  lessons  per  week.  Prom  170  to  180  pupils  fi-e- 
quent  this  school;  the  fee  for  tuition  is  twelve  and  twenty  thalers.  The 
rector  receives  a  salary  of  ],100  thalers  exclusive  of  firee  residence;  regu- 
lar professors  from  650  to  900  thalers ;  ordinary  teachers  from  SGO  to  650 
thalers.  There  are  higher  burgher  schools  of  three  classes  in  Schwarlau 
and  Idas,  attended  by  boys  and  girls. 

Candidates  lor  teachersbipa  at  the  higher  schools  most  submit  to  an 
examination  by  the  school  board  at  Oldenburg. 

Private  SeAool*.— Every  one  who  proves  his  qualification  is  permitted 
to  establish  private  schools.  There  are  higher  schools  for  girls,  all  pri- 
vate institutions.  In  Oldenburg,  (thirteen,)  Eutin,  and  other  places;  in 
which  both  the  French  and  English  languages  are  taught 

It^ant  SehooU. — The  cities  of  Oldenburg  and  Eutin  have  also  nur* 
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Bery  schools  for  children  from  two  to  six  years,  which  are  chiefly  mwo- 
tained  by  aasocialions  of  ladies. 

7%«  Orphan  Houtt  in  Taral  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Oldenburg, 
Bod  was  founded  by  a  cliariUble  endowment  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

An  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (in  Wildeshouscn)  has  recently 
been  discontinued. 

a.      gSCOKDiaT  SCBOOLS. 

For  the  Ancient  duchy  and  for  Hunsterland  there  are  two  complete 
gymnasiums,  in  Oldenburg  and  Vecbta;  for  Zeverland  and  Labcck, 
two  so-called  real  gymnasiums,  viz.,  at  Zever  and  Eutin;  the  higher 
school  at  Birkeufeld  is  a  pro-gymnasiura  and  higher  butcher  schod  coui- 
bined,  with  tliree  classes,  and  gymnasia!  and  real  diviiuons,  the  first  with 
twenty  (o  twenty-five  scholars,  the  Utter  with  forty  to  fifty  scbolar^ 
Pupils  are  admitted  into  tlic  gymnasium  of  Oldenburg  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  after  they  have  attended  for  three  years  a  preparatory  school  of 
three  classes,  attached  to  both  the  gymnasium  and  higher  burgher 
school  The  course  in  the  lower  clasees  (sixth  and  fifth)  is  of  one  year, 
and  the  four  upper  classes  of  three  years  each.  In  the  sixth  class  Latin 
is  begun,  six  lessons  per  week;  in  the  fourth  class  they  commence 
the  study  of  French,  three  lessons  per  week,  and  mathematics  two  les- 
sons per  week ;  in  the  third  class  Greek  four  lessons,  niitunil  science 
two  lessons  per  week ;  in  the  second  class  Hebrew  and  English  each  two 
lessons  per  week.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty ;  fees  of  tuition  from  tw4:nly  to  thirty  thalers. 

In  Vechta  there  are  fifty  to  siily  pupils.  In  ZeveT  the  pupils  of  the 
gymnasium  and  the  real  school  are  still  united  in  the  lower  classes,  all 
learning  Latin,  eight  hours  per  week.  In  third  and  second  class  tlicy 
are  in  part  separated ;  the  pupils  of  the  real  school  do  not  study  Greek, 
and  but  little  Latin,  instead  of  which  the  modem  languagesj  inathcmal- 
1CS  and  chemistry  are  pursued. 

Admittance  to  any  clerical  or  administratiTe  poaifion  in  public  office 
and  of  forestry  is  accorded  to  young  men  who  have  obtained  a  certificate 
of  qualification  for  the  first  class  of  any  of  the  four  gymnasiums,  or  of 
final  examination  of  the  higher  burgher  school  of  Oldenburg;  All  other 
superior  officers  of  the  Slate  or  church,  physicians,  lawyers,  etc^  must 
obtain  a  certificate  of  maturity  for  the  univereity,  and  have  completed 
their  professional  academical  course  at  any  German  or  foreign  univereity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  salariea,  etc,  of  these  schools: 
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FKOFES8I0HAL  ABD  SPBCLtL  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  apcciftl  schools,  which  vre  wholl^r  or  in  part  supported  by 
the  State,  are :  the  agricultural  school  of  Hencnburg,  the  trade  or  tech- 
nical school  in  Oldenbui^,  the  oaTigation  school  in  Elsfleth,  and  two 
teachers'  seminaries. 

T/lB  Agrievllural  School  was  eEtablished  in  May,  1863,  bj  private 
cntvrprigD,  aiiled  by  the  government.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the 
first  fear  increased  from  fourteen  t<i  forty-four.  Tuition  is  one  hundred 
and  fiftj-sevcn  thalera  annually. 

The  Trade  School  (mechanics'  school)  has  for  its  object  the  better  edu- 
cation of  future  mechanics;  this  school  ts  not  in  a  flouriiibing  condition. 

TA«  Ifacigation  School  vtA  rtOTginiied  in  1666;  it  has  two  separate 
classes,  each  giving  a  course  of  instruction  of  fire  months.  The  class  for 
second  matea  admits  young  persons  of  Hxteen  years  of  age,  who  must 
have  tried  themFtlves  at  sea  and  possess  a  good  elementary  education, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  months  of  instruction  tliey  are  able  to  do 
service  as  second  mates  on  board  a  vessel ;  the  laws  of  Oldenburg  re- 
quire for  this  service  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  an  experience  on  sea 
of  Ibur  years.  The  class  for  first  mates  admits,  from  the  ships,  second 
mates  of  the  above-named  qualifications  and  experience,  who  can  pre- 
sent good  certificates  in  regard  to  their  past  service  on  vesiiels  and  pass 
the  oiamination  for  admission,  before  a  committee  consisting  of  a  lawyer, 
the  teachers  of  the  school,  a  mathematidan,  a  merchant  and  tvro  captains 
of  ships.  The  number  of  scholars  is  generally  about  thirty;  fees  of  tui- 
tion three  thalers  per  month.  Teachers'  salary:  for  the  rector  from  six 
hundred  to  nine  hundred  thalers;  for  each  of  two  teachers  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  six  hundred  thalers,  with  a  f^ee  residence. 

These  tliree  institutions  ara  under  supervision  of  the  government, 
which  appoints  a  committee  of  inspection  of  three  members  for  the 
agricultural  school,  and  another  for  the  two  remaining  schools. 

Tateherf  Seminariei. — The  evangelical  seminary  of  Oldenburg  num- 
bers above  sixty  pupils,  who  alt  reside  in  the  now  building  erected  in 
l&4fi,  where  instruction  and  accommodatiOD  are  given  them  gratuitously, 
while  they  pay  to  the  steward  four  groschen  per  day  for  their  dinner. 

The  seminary  is  divided  into  three  classes,  each  having  a  course  of 
instruction  of  one  year.  Conditions  for  admittance  are:  igeofBfteen 
years — examination  in  the  branches  of  public  school  education,  singing 
and  music  The  pupils  remain  for  two  years  in  the  seminary,  when 
they  are  sent  away  for  one  year  as  assistant  teachers  to  elementary 
schools,  to  acquire  a  pncticd  experience  in  teaching ;  aflerthis  time  they 
return  to  the  seminary  to  attend  the  instructions  of  tbo  first  class,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  terra  a  final  examination  decides  on  their  ability  and 
quimfication  as  teachers.  The  practical  part  of  this  examination  consista 
of  trial  le«sons  and  catechidng  in  (he  practice  schoid  ;  the  theoretical 
part,  of  oral  questioning  and  written  exercises;  examination  is  t^omade 
into  their  ability  to  sing,  and  play  the  violin,  piano,  and  organ. 
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The  following  subjects  for  composition  giren  to  nndidktes  *t  Um  ex- 
mmination  in  1B08  wiU  ahovr  to  dnoe  extent  what  is  required : 

<I.)  OeligicuL  What  mcana  "Re«l«mpt)0Dr'  Whj  do  tU  men  need 
itt    In  how  br  does  it  originate  in  tb»  attributes  of  GodT 

(3.)  Gomposition.  A  joumef  to  the  Huts — or  tor  those  who  bad  not 
participated  in  the  summer  excunion :  CcmiparisoD  between  the  riren 
Manch  and  Oeest 

(8.)  MatbemaUca:  (&}  To  find  the  contents  of  a  rectangaUr  triangk, 
the  length  of  the  h^potlicnuse  and  an^es  being  given.  (A.)  Change  a 
given  triangle  into  a  square. 

(4.)  AriUimetic :  Problem  oa  average  computations.  The  oral  enm- 
ination,  among  other  things,  extended  on:  (a.)  Biblical  history — the 
contents  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  journeys  of  St  Paul,  (b.)  In  Geog- 
raphy— evidences  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  (e.)  History — the 
Reformation,     (li)  Botany — the  family  of  grasses,  etc 

The  expenditures  of  the  Seminary  amount  to  6,600  thders  per  year, 
towards  which  the  State  contributes  6,100  tbalers,  and  the  balance  is 
made  up  flrom  the  interests  of  the  dotation  fund  of  48,000  thalers.  The 
salary  uf  the  director  is  from  1,000  to  1,C00  thalers,  of  the  inspector  600 
to  600  tlialers,  excluaive  of  free  bouse,  light  sod  fuel ;  two  teachers  re- 
ceive each  IVom  600  to  700  thalers,  and  assistant  teachers  from  600  to  900 
thalers.  Expenses  for  administration  and  other  mattent  amount  to  from 
8,600  to  4,000  thalers,  inclusive  of  subsidies  paid  to  poor  students. . 

The  Catholic  teachers  receive  their  preparatory  education  at  tho  Nor- 
mal School  of  Veclita  (connected  with  the  gymnaNum.)  In  18G0  a  sepa- 
rate Seminary  with  two  classes  and  two  regular  teachers,  a  director  arid 
assistant,  was  established.  Pupils  attend  a  course  of  two  years  at  this 
Seminary,  before  they  enter  upon  their  pncttcal  duties.  Efforts  are 
made  to  extend  the  course  of  study  to  three  years. 

The  director  has  a  salary  of  700  tbalera,  besides  a  house  and  garden ; 
encb  teacher  has  600  thalers ;  and  tba  assistant,  116  thalers.  Expense 
for  administration  is  2S6  tbalers,  and  amount  of  subsidies  160  tillers. 

There  are  no  Seminaries  in  the  other  principalities,  and  candidates  are 
at  liberty  to  visit  tiic  Seminary  at  Oldenbnrg,  or  any  other  in  Germany. 
In  cases  of  poverty,  the  StAte  gives  subsidies  to  poor  students  who  attend 
even  foreign  Seminaries,  for  which  in  Liibeck  660  thalers,  and  in  ffirken- 
feld  1,000  thalers  per  year  are  regularly  appropriated. 

The  total  contributions  for  school  purposes  by  the  Govemmcnt  of 
Oldenburg  amounted  in  1863  to  70,400  thalers,  (with  total  expenses  of 
1,6S0,000  thalers,)  of  which  two-fifths  were  for  superior  schools. 

•  Br  ihn  hUii  dcvclupmant  |g  Gnmuj,  (Hdalnif  bu  bMO  BBfid  taAt"  Uuitsd  Suw  af 
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iHTXODUcnon. 
The  Swiss  Confedention  wu  founded  on  the  flrat  of  January,  181S, 
by  the  cutoDS  Uri,  Scbwys  asd  Unterwalden.  In  ISfiS  it  numbered  8 
omtona,  and  in  ISIS  it  wascompoaed  of  18  cantons.  This  old  Confident- 
tioo  of  IS  cant«nB  was  increased  by  the  adherence  of  several  subject  ter- 
ritories, and'existed  till  17S6,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  Helvetic  fie- 
public,  which  lasted  four  years.  In  180S,  Napoleon  1,  organized  a  netr 
Confederation,  composed  of  19  cantons,  by  the  addition  of  SL  Ooll,  the 
Grisons,  Argovia,  Thurgoria,  Tessin  and  Yaud.  Thb  Coafederation  was 
modified  in  1615,  and  the  number  of  cantons  was  increased  to  22  by  the 
re^dmisnon  of  Valais,  NeuJbhAtel  and  Geneva,  which  after  the  revolution 
in  1848,  formed  the  present  Confederation. 
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90,847 

S68.6 

82,168 

87,861 

Teirin,(Tieinoi) 

1,014.1 

181,898 

11S.8 

1M1,S41 
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818,808 

168.8 

18,981 

199,465 

11 
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90,880 
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8S0.8 

87,847 

SSS.B 

9,869 

77,476 

OeMva,       .        . 

ai.8 

88,840 

70!.8 
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70,266 

Total.  .        . 

1B,333.0 

a,BM.84a 

1 67.8 

1,040,469 

1,4BS,!9S 

188 

Hie  are*  of  Switzerland  la  1S,S88  Engl,  sqnare  miles,  and  the  popn- 
laUon.  (I860,)  2,084,249.    There  are  486,000  heads  of  fVmUies,  4*5,000 
(6») 
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poascssora  of  landed  propertf,  and  only  about  500,000  having  no  landed 
possession.  Of  ever;  100  square  miles  of  land,  SO  are  pasture,  17  forest, 
11  anLble,20  meadow,  I  Tineyard,  aod  80  nncuttivated,  being  water, 
rocks  and  glaciers. 

The  Gterman  element  is  ruling  in  18  out  of  22  cantons,  espedallj 
in  the  two  leading  cantons,  Zurich  and  Berne.  The  French  language 
prevails  in  Vaud,  Geneva,  Neufchitel,  Valais  and  Frcyburg,  and  a 
part  of  Berne ;  the  Italian  in  Ticino  and  the  Orisons,  and  the  Romaneh 
dialect  in  port  of  the  Grisona.  The  population  speaking  the  German,  ta 
1,TG0,000;  theFrench,  650,000;  Italian,  180,000;  Romansh,  46,000. 

The  present  constitution,  the  result  of  the  secession  movement  of  1S17~{^ 
hears  date  September  12,  1848,  and  by  it  the  government  was  essentiallj 
changed.  The  supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
parliament  of  two  chambers :  the  State  Council  (Standerath),  compceed 
of  a  members,  two  from  each  canton ;  and  the  National  Couninl  (Nalioo- 
alrath,)  of  128  representatives,  chosen  by  direct  election,  at  the  rate  of  one 
deputy  for  every  20,000  souls. 

In  no  country  is  education  more  widely  diffused  than  in  Switzerland, 
especially  in  the  protcstant  cantons.  The  federal  government  contrib- 
utes annually  814,000  francs,  (S63,800,)  towards  the  Federal  Polytechnic 
School  at  Zurich.  This  institution  was  erected  as  a  monument  of  Swisi 
Union,  in  1B66,  and  forms  a  noble  standard  of  the  education  in  the  vari 
ous  cantons,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  exercised  a  great  influence  in 
elevating  their  preparatory  schools  to  a  uniform  Enperiin'  character.  It 
possesses  a  philosophic  faculty  and  7S  teachere.  Switzerland  has  three 
universities,  at  Basle,  Berne  and  Zurich ;  two  academies,  with  theolo^c^ 
JuTisprudential,  and  philosophic  fikculties,  49  professors  and  870  studcotSi 
in  Geneva  and  Lausanne ;  and  superior  gymnasia  in  all  the  chief  towns. 

Popular  education  is  widely  diffused  through  all  the  cantons;  the  at- 
tendance of  all  children  over  B  years  of  age  is  compulsorj'.  Each  canbw 
regulates  its  school  system.  In  elementary  schools,  singing  and  drawing 
are  as  much  obligatory  branches  of  instruction  as  reading  and  writing 
This  generaleducationsbowBitself  in  a  great  number  of  clubs  for  scicntiSc^ 
industria],  musical  and  social  purposes,  there  being  no  pursuits  to  which 
a  class  of  men  can  devote  themselves,  which  are  not  represented  by  socie- 
ties in  Switzerland.  The  local  political  assemblies  and  other  public  meet- 
ings give  ample  employment  to  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press ;  there 
are  accordingly  188  political  journals,  167  periodicals  devoted  to  literature 
and  science,  and  40  daily  papers. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  school  s;stems  of  Switzerland  is  the  recog* 
nition  of  the  teacher  in  the  constitution  of  the  Cantonal  Board  of  Inspec- 
tion, and  in  consulting  the  regular  association  of  teachers  in  all  mattos 
relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  school 

Having  lately  received  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Swiss  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Washington,  (John  Hits,  Esqr.,)  the  school  codes  of  each  canton, 
we  shall  submit  entire  or  abstracts  of  several,  as  types  of  the  educational 
systems  of  the  republics  of  the  old  world. 
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PAST  T. OKQANIZAIION  AND  ASHINISTRATIDH. 

I.— CutTOHtb  OrvicsBB.      A^DInctor  utd  Board  of 

1 . — Jfrtmicri  and  their  Eleetiott, 

SEimos  I.  The  administralion  of  &U  m&ttera  of  education  is  piRccd  under  tha 
Diroclor  of  Education,  one  of  the  members  Of  the  Governmental  Conncil. 

j  3.  Tlie  Itoard  of  Education  conaista  of  scvea  memberi,  including  the  Direo 
tor.  Four  of  Ibe  memhcrs  are  directly  appointed  by  the  Govemmpntal  Coondl, 
and  Iwo  are  elected  by  tbc  Scbool  Synod,  eabject  to  the  approval  of  the  Govcru- 
Ditulnl  Council.  One  of  Ihc  latter  must  be  a  teacher  of  the  secondary  schools,  the 
other  »  icnclicr  of  primarr  schools. 

\  3.  Tlio  Director  of  Education  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Edncnlion.  If  he 
is  [ircvcnled  from  presiding  over  the  sessionsof  the  Board  of  Edncnlion,  his  regu- 
lar deputy  takes  iiie  place,  and,  if  he  is  prevented,  the  Governmental  Couucil 
spixiiaiB  II  vice  deputy. 

I  4.  The  term  of  office  of  mcmbera  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  foar  years. 
The  temi  of  three  of  the  mombere  expires  every  two  years,  viz;  of  two  of 'those 
eppoinleil  by  the  Governmental  Council,  nnd  of  one  elected  from  the  teuchers.  The 
lerm  of  these  three  members  expires  always  nTter  the  elections  for  reorganization 
of  the  Governmental  Council ;  and  the  latter  elects  its  members  for  the  Board  of 
Education  duriag  the  summer  season,  and  approves  of  those  elected  by  the  School 
Synod  during  the  fall  season  of  the  respective  year. 

J  5.  The  laws  on  the  organization  of  the  bureau  of  the  Governmental  Coundl 
Aitd  its  branches  apply  also  to  the  bureau  of  the  Director  and  Board  of 
Educniion. 

2.—Dutiu. 

J  8.  The  Board  of  Education  {State  Laws,  art.  70)  is  chared  "  with  the  super- 
intendence of  all  schools  in  the  Canton,  and  the  promotion  of  popular  and 
scientific  EdaeatiDn."  Moreover,  it  Is  its  duty  to  eicrciae  a  supreme  direction  of 
ntl  public  schools  ;  to  prepare  and  to  propose  all  laws  and  rcguhitioDS  on  educa- 
tion, and  to  see  that  they  ar«  fiuthfuUy  e:tecutcd. 

i  T.  For  this  purprao  tbe Hoard  of  Edncntinn  has  the  necessary  control  over 
ioferior  school  aniborities,  and  taX\i  an  annual  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  Dis- 
trict School  Committees,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  with  them  on  general 
matters  of  education.  The  Directors  of  Teachers'  Seminaries  attend  also,  andtho 
deputies  are  required  to  render  an  acconat  of  the  proceedings  to  the  bodies  who 
elected  them. 

i  8.  The  Board  of  Education  has  power  toappoiotapeciallnspeetorsof  schools, 
whenever  information  reapcetiog  them  renders  It  necessary,  uir  which  purpose 
tlio  annual  sum  of  3,000  francs  is  iihiced  to  their  credit. 

i  9.  Reserving  the  privilegeof^  resort  to  theQovemmentBlCouQcil,  the  Board 
of  I'JditcHlion  has  jiower — 

1. — To  suBpcod  a  teacher,  acctised  of  crime,  during  the  trial. 

2. — To  snspcud  the  runctions  of  a  teacher  who,  by  his  own  fault,  has  rendered 
DDprofitahlc  his  further  lahois  at  a  school ;  to  appoint  a  snhsllluta  and  fix  the 
amount  to  be  paid  the  latter  from  the  teacher's  salary.  In  case  of  disagreement 
on  the  pari  of  the  teacher,  the  courts  decide  the  amount. 

B. — COHinBBIOMS  OF  IHSPICnOR  FOR  CAHTOKAL  SCHOOLS. 

{  10.  The  Immediate  supervision  over  (he  Gymnasium,  the  School  of  Industry, 
the  gymnastic  and   military  exercises  of  the  Cantonal  School,  the  Yeterinory' 
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Schoolj  ud  tfae  Seminarj  of  Teachen,  !a  exerdscd  by  ipccial 

ThMo  cominiiBloiii  an  elected  bj'  the  Board  of  Bdacttion,  bj  aecKt  ballot, 
from  the  namea  propoMd  bj  tin  Director  of  Ediuatlon,  gnbiect  to  conflmiation  b^ 
the  GoverDmeDt&l  Council,'  which  also  decides  bj  secret  bnltot.  The  npprDTiiI 
of  the  OoTemmtDtal  Council,  in  otM  of  appointment  b;  the  Boord  of  Educauon  of 
ftirther  special  comminionB  for  inspection,  is  rteerred. 

)  H .  Tbe  Director  of  Edacatioa  has  the  privilege  of  being  appointetl  PraaidCDt 
of  anv  nf  tbelT  commiuiODs,  if  be  deaine.  But,  unless  he  express  his  deain,  tbe 
Board  of  Educ»ti<Hi  ^)poiilta  th«  Fiwidest  of  the  cocnmiaaion  from  its  members. 

{  12.  If  tbe  Director  of  Edacntion  ii  not  a  member  of  these  commissiona  for 
Inspection,  another  member  of  the  Board  of  GdnCHtion  mnsi  be  elected,  and  the 
Director  has  still  the  privilege  of  being  President  ut  their  acnion.  The  term  and 
expiration  of  office  is  the  uune  ns  for.  other  standing  committees.  If  the  Director 
of  Eduratinn  is  not  Prt«jdent  of  the  commissions,  a  new  election  for  Prcndent 
shall  lake  place  ererj  four  jcats,  alw&fi  after  the  new  elec&m  of  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  commission. 

{  14.  The  number  of  members  of  oommiasions  of  inapectkm,  their  dutiec  and 
privileges,  will  b«  defined  in  the  r^nlatlons  of  the  respective  scbooli. 

n. — DIBTUCT  BCBOOL  COHlnTTEl. 
I.— Members  ami  thdr  SXatkm. 

i  15.  Every  district  has  a  Dielfict  School  Committee,  consisting  of  nine  to 
thirlMn  members.  The  Director  of  Education  Sxes  tbe  nnmber  accordinft  to  the 
wants  of  each  district.  Three  members  are  dected  by  the  teachen  of  the  district, 
theother  membus  are  elected  by  the  st^iool  comnuDeeof  the  district  from  citiscoa 
not  of  Uie  profession  of  teachers.  Teachers,  who  are  members  of  a  District  Coto- 
miltce,  absent  thcuuelvea  from  all  deliberations  concerning  their  persons  or  their 
schools ;  but  the  Committee  may  consuK  them  in  reference  to  tbe  latter. 

{  IG.  Ucmbers  of  School  CommittMfl  ore  elected  for  the  term  of  six  years; 
elections  to  be  held  every  three  years. 

{  IT.  The  District  School  Committee  elect  a  President  and  Vice  President  from 
tbe  members.  Tbe  President  calls  a  meeting  as  oltea  as  business  may  raqnin^  or 
on  the  demand  of  four  of  the  members. 

i  18.  TUey  elect  also  a  Secretary,  not  necessarily  one  of  tbe  CoQuaittee,  to 
keep  a  record  of  their  proceeding  and  resoluUons. 

J  19.  The  duties  of  the  School  Committee  are  rendered  gratailous.  For  every 
day  of  visitation  three  francs  are  allowed  to  each  member;  uid  if  any  of  them  itn 
requested  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  inspect  buildings,  to  settle  occoants  in 
dispute,  etc.,  tbey  receive  sii  francs  per  diem. 

a.^Z'irftu  0/  Iht  Diilnet  Sdlool  Oeaauttit. 
i  20.  The  District  School  Committee  has  the  sopervision  on  all  school  matters 
In  the  district.  For  this  purpose  certain  schools,  to  be  changed  eery  tiro  years, 
are  apportioned  to  each  member  for  regular  visitation.  Secondary  schools  shall 
be  visited  bv  one  member  during  two  years,  when  he  ia  reliuvcd  by  another.  The 
schools  shall  be  visited  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  during  the  siuuiuer  and  wtnlcr 

J  21.    The  Committee  shall  particularly  inquire  Into— 
fal  Regular  attendance  of  the  scholars, 
(b)  Discharge  of  duty  by  the  teacher. 
?c]  Order  of  instruction., 
(dj  Economical  ard  local  condition. 
Tbe  Board  of  Education  will  give  further  instruction  on  the  visitation  of  schools; 
the  members  o(  tbe  district  enter  their  names  and  dsi«  of  viaitatioo  in  tbe  visits 
tion  book  of  the  school. 

i  22,  The  District  Inspector  shall  be  present  at  theannDol  examinations  of  the 
schools  placed  under  bis  care.  After  the  examination,  he  meets  the  Parochial  or 
Secondary  Si4iool  Committees  for  consnltation  on  the  condition  of  the  school,  and 
randers  a  report  to  the  District  School  Committee.    After  all  cxaoiination*  ha*« 
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takta  place,  the  Diatrict  School  Committee  holdi  a  MBsioD  on  the  reportt  front 
TiBitBlJon,  and  takes  euitahle  action.  The  Secretary  commuDlcates  the  ceDsurea 
and  other  reaolutioiu  to  the  Parochial  and  Secandarj  School  CommittMS,  and  sends 
an  extract  of  the  minutes,  aa  far  as  each  teacher  is  concerned,  to  the  respectiTe 
■cIiooLi. 

g  33.  All  resolutions  of  Parochial  and  Secondary  School  Committees,  in 
regard  to  seleclion  of  building  lots  and  plans  of  school  booses,  requTra  the 
approTRl  of  the  District  Committee  -,  aad,  IF  adverse  to  the  desires  of  the  former, 
tliey  can  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  the  final  resort. 

i  24.  The  District  School  Committee  ahall  render  an  annaal  aixonnt  to  tha 
Board  of  Education,  after  a  given  schedule,  on  the  condition  of  schools,  namber  of 
scholars,  abeeulees,  means  of  instruction,  etc.,  accompanied  bj  such  proposals, 
desires  or  obserraiions  as  appear  suitable. 

ETery  three  years  a  general  report  on  the  condition  of  all  gchools  of  tho  district, 
their  teachers,  means  of  instruction,  buildinf^,  plans  of  teaching,  etc.,  must  be 
rendered,  with  a  etalement  of  vfhat  mcflsnres  are  considered  neccssarj  for  the  pro- 

J  £3.  Finallj,  the  District  School  Commlttes  shall  sen  that  the  Inns  on  schools 
and  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  properlj- executed,  and  hold  the 
Subordinate  Committees  responsible  in  this  mpect.  The  Committes  has  also 
power  to  place  a  school  under  special  snperrlslon. 

lU. — SECONDABT   AND  FAtOCHIAL  8OHO0I.  COHHlTTIBa. 

i.—BKoaoAKt  scaooL  coxmittbis. 

l.~^Mtmbert  attd  litir  Eeetien. 

i  2G.  Each  eecondan  school  district  has  a  Committee  of  from  seven  to  eleven 
members ;  the  District  Committee  flies  this  number  according  to  the  wantH  of  the 
district,  and  elects  two  of  the  mcmlwrs,  and  decides  how  many  more  Bbnll  be  elected 
from  each  school  district.    The  elections  of  the  latter  members  are  bj  the  school 


All  elections  are  by  secret  ballot.  The  teachers  are  advisory  members  of  the 
Sphool  Committer,  in  all  matters  not  pertaining  to  themselves  personally,  bnt 
Ihey  shall  he  informed  of  any  rcsoln  lions  in  reference  to  them. 

i  37.  The  term  of  office  for  members  of  Secondary  School  Committees  is  fonr 
Tears,  and  the  Committee  electa  by  secret  vote  a  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Secretary.     The  President  bos  power  to  appoint  the  time  of  meeting,  and,   if 

Quired,  to  coll  an  extra  srasion  on  demand  of  three  members. 
28.     The  Committee  appoints  a  school  administrator  for  (be  ofGci^  term  of  fotir 
years,  who,  if  not  a  member  of  the  Committee,  shall  be  consulted  on  muttets  of 
economy. 

2. — Dutict  and  Poieen  1/  At  Scamdary  School  Adminulrator. 

}  2D.  The  duties  and  powers  of  Secondary  School  Commlllees  are  the  same  at 
those  described  in  {§  3110  41 ;  and  those  of  the  School  Admiuiatrators  analogous  to 
iJ  42  to  4T. 

i  30.  The  Secondary  School  Committee  renders  an  annual  report  to  the  District 
Committee,  as  described  in  J  41, 

i  31.  The  account  rendered  by  the  School  Administrator  shall  first  bo  exam- 
ined by  the  Secondary  School  Committee;  next  a  copy  shall  lie  transmitted  to 
each  Parochial  Committee,  giving  them  a  time  of  Iwo  weeks  to  make  objections,  if 
any  they  have;  during  whicli  time  tho  membersof  the  commune  may  obtain  a  view 
oF  the  account.  After  the  expiration  of  (his  time,  the  Secondary  School  Committee, 
having  taken  notice  of  the  objections  mode,  refers  the  account  to  the  District 
Committee  for  ratification. 


—XoHbtrt  and  Ouir  Election. 
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lue  nridrat  mioigter  hat  an  intitut,  the  Board  of  EdncatiDD  maj  appdst  Qm 
latter  aa  Pmident  of  the  Parochial  Bchool  Conimitlce.  The  Committee  dect » 
Tlce-Preaident  and  Secretarj  for  tin  lem  of  folir  jean.  The  teachen  an  adTi- 
sory  meniben  of  the  Committee  in  all  aatteis  not  pert^ning  to  their  pexKwa ; 

however,  they  shall  be  informed  of  all  rwolutions,  etc.,  in  this  respect. 

i33.     The  Mhoo!  commnne«  of  Flnntern,  Oberatnua,  UjilcratraBa,  CuaaCTfihl, 
cdikon,  Enge,  and  Lelmbach.  irhich  belong  to  the  Parish  of  Zurich,  shall  bate 
ft  special  committee  each,  of  which  the  Teacher  of  ReliKion  shall  be  Pnaident. 

i  34.  The  members  of  the  Parochial  School  Committeea  ara  elected  Sot  Ibe 
term  of  four  yeara ;  the  Piesidcnt  of  the  Parochial  Commane  presides  al  the 
election.     (Laws,  1 19,  1855. ■) 

i  35.  The  Presidmt  assemblw  lh«  eomnrittM  wheoerer  occMioa  re<|iiina, 
or  upon  the  demand  of  three  memben.    All  proceedinga  most  be  recorded. 

i  33.  For  the  admin istratioD  of  the  ichool  fund,  and  the  coUecUon  a>d  di»- 
borscment  of  moneys,  an  administrator  ii  elected  by  the  School  Committee  f<w 
the  term  of  four  years ;  who  shall  b«  consulted  oa  matters  of  economj  hj  th* 
Committee,  if  not  already  a  member  of  the  same. 

_  i . — Dniie*  and  Poaen  qf  tit  Parockial  OontmiUet. 
i  31.  The  Parochial  School  Committc»  haa  the  immcdinls  supnTision  of  all 
schools  in  the  parish,  and  czecutea  all  school  Inivs,  resolutions  and  instroctkMka 
of  Ibe  superior  nutlioriries.  They  take  all  necessary  preliminnry  measure  to  fill 
Tacant  teacbenbips,  and  proride  foe  tha  admittance,  sttendance,  and  dianusaion 
of  scholars. 

{  38.  The  Parochial  Committee  shall  we  diat  the  teachers  faithfullr  execute 
all  the  duties  of  their  ofBcc.  If  a  teacher  proves  incapable  or  anfit  for  his  rota- 
tion, they  sbull  report  the  circumstances  to  the  District  Committee.  Oa  the  otber 
hand,  they  almll  support  the  teacher  in  all  laudable  eObrts,  and  see  that  he  rccdre 
his  pay  and  other  perquisites  oceordiog  to  his  enngemeat. 

}  39.  The  Parochial  Committee  shall  assist  the  teacher  in  measures  of  order 
and  discipline  of  the  school.  The  Board  of  Education,  on  tbe  basis  of  the  opinion 
of  Dietrict  Committees  and  Chapters,  publishes  on  order  of  schools  for  the  vbcde 
Canton,  in  tvhich  the  powers  of  teachers  fn  the  eierdse  of  discipline  are  defined. 
Till)  Committee  and  teuchcis  shall,  aa  much  as  possible,  promote  the  good  dqiolt- 
ment  of  the  young,  in  and  out  of  school,  and  they  have  power  to  take  tbo 
scholars  to  account  for  misdemcanorB  committed  outside  of  their  faoiilj, 

i  40.  Tbe  members  of  (he  Committee,  alternately  as  tlicj-  agree  omon^  theni> 
tdTes,  shall  visit  the  schools  of  the  oomniuoe,  to  obserre  (be  maoner  of  inslnie- 
tioo,  the  causes  of  abeencc  of  scholars,  the  order  in  school,  and  the  cleanlioeaa  of 
the  children.  Each  visit  Ihey  should  record  in  the  viaitalion  book  of  the  schooL 
and  whatever  appears  important  and  noteworthy  in  their  observations,  Iheysbonld 
communicate  to  the  Committee  or  its  President.  They  should  not  make  any 
remarks  before  the  scholars. 

I  41.  An  aDDnal  tabular  report,  on  tiie  condition  of  each  Bcbo4^,  and  iDch 
petitions  or  propositions  as  the  Parochial  Committee  think  proper,  shall  be  iBkda 
to  the  District  Committee.  Every  three  jeani  a  general  report  shall  be  rendeted 
.on  the  condition  of  schools,  means  of  instruction,  baitdings,  etc.,  to  whidk  shall 
be  added  all  snggeaUons  for  improvement. 

a.—Dmia  1/  tilt  School  MmmitTmrr. 

{  41.  tJuder  supervision  of  tbe  School  Committee,  the  property  of  the  seboot 
communes  shall  be  under  the  care  of  on  Administrator,  who  keeps  an  account  of 
receipts  and  eipcnditures,  and  sees  that  tbe  buildings,  etc.,  are  kept  in  good  stale. 
He  is  required  to  give  security  for  the  true  performocco  of  his  duties :  and  Uia 
Reboot  commune  can  groat  him  a  remuneralloa. 

I  43.  The  Admioiatrator  gball  see  that  the  class  rooms  and  school  hooan  an 
kept  clean,  and  properly  heated  in  winhn-. 

I  44.  He  superintends  aH  dmmu  of  itutmction  belonglnK  to  the  Mbooli 
in  common,  keeps  an  inventory  of  the  aame,  into  which  all  Editions  muat  be  in- 

)  4S.  The  Administrator  shall  lee  tint  all  loans  f^m  the  school  fhada  an 
MGorei  he  shall  obtain  the  content  of  tbe  Comioittee  before  middngaa;  inrcA- 
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nent ;  collect  the  interest  tmd  other  receipts,  emd  pay  »U  eipensei  in  accordance 
witli  law  and  the  resolatioos  of  tbe  School  Committee. 

J  4G.  Th?  moneys  ihAll  b«  osed  only  for  school  pDiposa — the  regnlsl  current 
expenses  are  defrayed  on  antharity  of  tbe  School  Committee  and  the  Administroi- 
tor.  No  money  BbAll  be  p^ii  out  unless  provided  bj  Law,  or  by  previous  t«folit> 
lions  of  the  school  commune.  Purchase  or  Bale  of  fftate  shall  oot  toko  place 
without  the  consent  of  Ibc  school  commnne. 

{  47.  The  Administrator  shall  present  annually  to  the  School  Committee  an 
account,  in  duplicate,  of  all  receipts  and  dishurscmeats,  which  the  Committee 
shall  examine  and  compare  with  the  roncheis,  and,  if  found  correct,  traDsmiiror 
ratification  to  the  District  Committee. 

4. —  Otntral  Prentinu. 

{  4S.  Ko  person  is  clieibte  far  any  school  office,  nnlesa  be  be  twenty-five  years  of 
•ge,  and  possess  thequolibcalioDS  set  forth  in  Art.  34,  State  Laws  :  Father  and  son, 
two  brothers  or  brotbers-iD-law,  father-in-law  and  daughter's  husband,  cannot  be 
at  the  same  time  members  of  a  Committee. 

J  4D.  All  members  of  Committees,  and  School  Administrators,  cnn  be  re- 
deeted  when  their  term  expires.  If  a  temporary  election  or  appointment  has 
been  made,  (he  office  must  be  definitely  filled  at  the  next  regular  election,  and 
vithin  one  year. 

PAKT   II. — 8CH00U. 


1.— JJnufititrsi  ScheoU. 
All  Public  Schoote  of  lh«  CantOD  of  Zurich  ore  divided  into  eleven  di 


«ich   parochial  < 
•cbools. 

Where  exoeptionallj  a  school  commnne  extesd*  to  two  parochial  communes, 
it  belongs  to  the  one  In  which  the  school  honsa  is  situated. 

i  62.  The  separation  of  a  school  commune  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
school  house  shall  take  place  only  with  the  cousent  of  tbe  Govemmental  Cooncil, 
which  shall  be  granted  on  special  grounds,  and  the  evidence  of  a  possession  of 
sofScient  means  to  tul&l  all  the  obligations  of  ascboo)  commune,  and  only  in 
case  when  the  wont  of  anothorschool  is  justified,  on  account  of  dislaoce  from  tha 
first  school  house,  hud  roads,  or  other  local  circomslaoces. 

i  53.  1b  order  to  avoid  tlie  disadfantages  of  sdioola  attended  by  only  a  small 
number  of  scholars,  the  Governmental  Council  shall,  whenever  it  U  praeliokble, 
unite  tbe  smaller  school  communes  of  a  parochial  commune  with  the  bagtr  ona 
of  the  same  or  of  a  neighboring  parish,  or  take  one  port  of  a  school  c( 
be  joined  to  another.  In  such  cases  all  IntereaU  shall  be  settled  on  a  In 
tioe  and  equity. 

1. — Diitg  qf  Attat^ng  Schoolaiid  Admiition, 

2  94.  All  the  children  of  residents  of  the  Canton,  who  have  attained  their 
■ixlh  year  on  the  1st  of  May  of  each  year,  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  the  school  at 
the  opening  of  its  first  coarse,  unless  they  are  dispensed  on  account  of  physical 
or  mental  infirmity  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  No  children  under  six  years  of 
1^  shall  be  admitted. 

{  55.  The  duty  of  attending  school  is  obligatory  to  the  lime  of  admission  u 
church  members,  (confirmation,)  generally  the  sixteenth  year  of  age.  Scholars 
vho  from  the  day  school  enter  a  secondary  school,  and  fVequedt  the  same  dnting 
tbe  term  of  two  years,  are  not  required  to  attend  repetition  schools. 

i  SB.  Cbildrni  who  do  not  attend  the  public  school  of  the  commune,  but 
another  public  school,  or  who  ore  Instrucled  by  private  teachers,  must  be  reported 
by  the  parents  OFgnardiaas  to  the  School  Conmulteo,  whichsbaUohtainsatisfao 
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toiy  InfbmBtioii  that  sach  children  retviTe  iDstrnction  at  least  equal  to  that  ^rcn 
In  rhe  public  echooli  of  the  cammune.  The  tbn  or  tuition  must  be  pidd  for  such 
children  into  the  school  trcMury,  where  tbe  parents  reside,  u  long  b3  Ibcir  obli- 
gtation  In  Uiv  to  attend  ichool  e:iists ;  however  ihc  School  Conimittce,  ulicn  the 
Interests  or  the  school  are  favotablD  to  a  withdmiral  of  scholars,  may  refond  Ibe 

i  57.  The  new  annual  ichool  rouTse begins  with  the  let  or  May.  One  weekpre- 
rioiis  to  Ibis  dale,  tbePresidentof  the  parochial  commaQegiTesapublicDolice  that 
ail  fhildren  of  six  jears  of  age  ehall  be  admitted  Into  acbool,  and  that  parcots 
arc  re([uirFd  to  present  them,  together  with  n  certificate  of  their  Taccmation. 

The  tiaitor  of  the  parish  nirnisncs  the  teachers  with  a  list  of  children  of  the 
above  af;a,  the  date  of  thnr  birth,  nanMj  of  parents,  etc. ;  and  if  hmilies  hare 
been  ap]xirtioned  to  another  commune,  a  list  of  their  children  are  forwarded  to 
the  uiinisten  of  the  other  pnrisb. 

5.—  Clauifieatioii  qf  Sclioolt 

}  58.     The  Primarj  School  is  divided  into  two  porta: 
(n|  The  daj  school,  courwof  six  yeare. 
(b)  Tbe  repetition  school,  eourM  of  three  years. 

Moreover,  all  rhildrea  leaving  the  day  school  at  the  end  of  the  cmme,  onleH 
thoy  CQlcr  a  bigticr  school,  are  required  to  attend,  durinft  one  honr  per  weel^  ths 
ein(;Ing  school,  which  is  iiept  on  hundny,  or  a  day  of  the  week,  for  the  porpoMof 
troiDing  good  church  singers.  The  School  Comtnittees  sliall  take  measurea  to 
secure  supcrviaioQ  and  attendance  for  tbe  singing  school. 

i  60.  Tbe  scholars  of  day  schools  form  six  classo,  agreeing  with  the  six 
ytars'  course  oF  instractlon.  The  three  lower  classes  form  the  elementary,  tjie 
three  upper  the  real  school. 

3  GO.  If  it  is  necessary  to  divide  a  school  into  two  classes,  with  two  or  more 
te^Lclicr?,  the  approval  of  tbe  Board  of  Edncation  mnatbe  obtained.  The  emplay- 
luent  of  teachers  in  dlfltrenl  classes  shall  l>e  regulated  by  the  School  Committee, 
"^FJth  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  in  office. 


J  61.     If  more  than  one  hundred  pupils  attend  a  day  school,  daring  three 

Ecirs,  a  second  teacher  shall  Iw  engaged,  and  a  second  cla&g  room  formed.    The 
onrd  of  Education  has  power,  if  warranted  by  special  reasons,  to  order  the  for- 


mation of  tti'O  classes,  when  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  eighty. 
4.— &A00I  Bamrt. 
J  62.  The  number  of  school  hoars  per  week  sball  be  ;  For  the  lower  class  of  a 
day  school,  eighteen  to  twenty ;  for  the  next  two  clnascB,  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
four,  and  for  its  three  upper  clnssea,  twenly-fbur  to  twentr-scven  ;  for  the  repeti- 
tion school,  eight  hours,  distribnted  on  two  forenoons,  and  the  singing  school  one 
honr  per  week. 

J  63.  The  school  hoars  shall  be  divided  by  the  Parochial  School  CommIlle& 
with  tbe  approval  of  that  of  the  district,  and  with  the  advice  of  tbe  tracher,  ana 
the  Committee  shall  hare  power  to  augment  the  nmnbcr  of  hoan  for  tbe  repeti- 
tion school  during  the  winter  months,  at  the  expense  of  the  summer  months,  i. 
teseher  shall  not  be  employed  in  school  more  than  thirty-fire  hours  per  week,  ex- 
clusive of  instruction  in  ^mnastics. 

i  64.  There  shall  be  eight  weeks  per  ye«r  of  regular  vacation,  the  distriba- 
tion  of  which  is  left  to  the  School  t^tumitteea. 

C. — Brandut  and  Memu  ijf  IrMmiMm 
£  63.    Branches  of  inslruclion  in  primary  schools  aie — 
Religious  and  moral  Instruction. 
Qertnan  laogUE^. 
Ariihmatlc  and  geotnetry. 
Natural  history. 

History  and  geography,  chicSy  national. 
Singing,  penmanship,  dancing,  gymnastics. 
Female  handiwork. 
i  66.     The  Board  of  Education  prepares  h  plan  of  instruction,  defining  Ibe 
matter  to  be  taught  in  each  dmartment  of  the  Pnmaij  School,  and  the  time  to  te 
devoted  to  it,  based  on  the  following  prindples ; 
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(il)  ThAt  the  da;  bcIiodI  molt  hare,  u  Its  chief  aim,  to  giye  a.  Mcure  and 
thoroDgh  koowledn  of  the  first  elecneDts  of  science;  the  lower  classes  a  general 
uadcrstaadiDg  of  tbe  difleroot  Lranches,  and  the  upper  classes  a  more  extcoded 
imlructioo,  with  a  view  to  rterelop  the  capacity  of  the  miod  for  ilatT. 

(b)  That  the  TcjKtitlon  acbool  must  oonnect  the  want  of  proctirial  lifb  with  Ihs 
geDeral  object  of  instructloa. 

i  G7,  Id  accordance  with  the  general  plau  of  inElmction,  a  time  table  shall  be 
prcpitred  b;  the  School  Committee,  under  advice  of  the  teacher,  and  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  District  Committee,  in  which  the  order  of  each  day  and  Lour 
■hall  be  nirniEbed  for  teachers  and  scholars. 

g  8B,  Method  and  manner  of  instruction  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  age  and 
knowledge  of  the  scholar,  so  as  to  promote  his  safb  progtesu,  and  particularly  a 
tmifonu  development  of  all  his  powecs. 

o. — InilTUfiion  tn  Seligion, 

i  69.  Plan  and  books  for  instruction  in  religion,  as  well  u  ia  other  branches, 
are  prescribed  bj  the  Board  of  Education,  but  stuU  be  stibmitted  to  tb«  opinion  of 
the  Church  Council,  which  acts  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Church  Synod  or 
Chanter.  After  having  :)btained  theit  opinion,  the  Board  of  Edacallon  decides 
finally  on  tlie  plan  of  roligious  instruction  for  the  day  school,  while  the  plan  for 
die  repetition  schoal  la  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Church  Council.  If  no 
agreement  can  be  had  on  the  latter,  the  (lovcmmental  Couucil  m^es  a  final 
decision. 

i  10.  All  religious  instruction  in  the  repetition  school  ia  {civen  bj  tlie  minis- 
ter of  the  church.  If  a  parish  has  man;  schools,  some  of  Ihem  ma;  combine 
Into  one  repetition  school,  or,  if  not  urncticabl^,  llie  teacher  shall  instruct  part  of 
tbcm';  all  exceptional  measures  must  tw  approved  by  the  District  Committee,  and 
the  school  bours  shall  not  he  shortened. 

i  71.  Special  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  the  schools  'of  tlw  Bonuui 
OuhoUc  Churches  in  the  Canton. 

b. — FhnaU  San^ieorl. 

i  73.  In  erery  parochial  commune  at  least  one  class  for  female  work  shall  be 
esUbltshed.  The  School  Cotninittee  shall  provide  a  well  lighted  and  airy  room 
for  this  purpose,  either  in  the  school  house  or  elsewhere. 

}  13.  The  instruction  lathis  bmncb  sbalt  include:  Knitting,  sewing,  repair 
cf  clothes,  and  cutting,  etc.,  of  new  clothes.  Strict  attention  must  be  given  to 
Older,  neatness  and  economy.  The  scholars  of  the  real  school  shall  as  yet  not  bo 
tanght  ornamental  work. 

(  74.  All  the  young  girls  of  the  real  school  ate  required  to  attend  the 
work  classes;  those  of  the  repetition  and  Mcondary  school  have  the  privilege  of 
atteuding, 

I  75.  The  School  Committees  shall  request  the  ladies  of  their  cnmmuDe  to 
orgtmiEe  theniselves  into  work  assodations,  for  the  support  of  the  work  cias^es, 
and  these  associations  shall  elect  the  teacher,  and  approve  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  this  denirtment. 

i  10.  The  immediate  care  of  these  schools,  their  supervision,  the  election  of  a, 
teacher,  her  salary  and  term  of  office,  tlie  collecUon  of  fees  of  instruction,  fixing 
of  school  hours,  etc.,  rests  upon  the  School  Committee.  However,  the  Board  of 
Education,  with  consent  of  the  Qovcmmental  Coundl,  may  issue  regulaUoDsfur  th« 
work  scboobi. 

}  77.  The  expenses  of  the  latter,  as  far  ns  not  covered  by  volunlary  contribu- 
tions, shall  be  deftajed  from  the  school  treasury.  Where  sterol  schools  have  a 
worit  class  In  common,  the  expenses  sbalt  be  apportioned  according  tolhennmber 
cf  scboloR  fh>m  esdi, 

t. — Jfeons  y  ItutmeUon. 

I  TS.  UcMU  of  instrnctioD  are  selected  bj  the  Board  of  Edncstlon,  (sea}  69,) 
•ceordlng  to  a  plan  Including  the  various  schools  and  brunches  of  inltmclion. 
As  mnch  as  possible  all  books  of  instruction  ore  printed  by  the  Government  in 
order  to  reduce  the  prico. 
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t, — EiaittittaUaiu,  JPrcniiilioiu,  and  Final  Ceriifieali. 

J  t9.  Erei7  TeAr,  at  the  end  of  the  «cboIa»tic  cmirae,  a  paUic  exatidnaticw 
Bhall  Uke  place  in  all  popular  schools,  in  preteoM  o(  »t  least  two  iii«tnben  of  the 
School  Cominillee.  The  daj  of  riamiuatioa  for  Mch  xcbool  Dhail  b«  appoliited 
by  tlic  School  Committee,  Tilli  the  approra]  of  the  dutrict  achool  Inapector ;  anil 
A  puhlic  invitation  iholt  be  esteoded  m  theuiual  maaaar.  TheParoohial  School 
Committee  maj  decide  whether  tbo  Bingiog  schoolj  shall  be  pcesent.  The  exami- 
nation shall  be  extended  to  all  branches  of  the  plan  of  iimlructioii,  inclading 
rcllgiou,  and  must  occupy  at  least  three  houn  tar  an  uodivided  day  si^dol. 

J  80.  At  the  end  of  the  coane  of  inslnictioo,  the  School  Comtnittec,  apon 
motion  of  the  teacher,  decide  on  the  promotions  from  the  elementary  to  the  real 
school,  sad  from  the  latter  to  the  repetition  school ;  they  hare  power  to  retain  a 
scholar  in  the  class  last  occupied.  The  piDmotioB  within  the  class  is  left  with  tbe 
teacher. 

Final  certificateaanissoedfcv  tbewholMsnpoa  tbeeonpletkiti of  the  «oniM 
of  tile  day  school,  and  children,  paa^ng  t«  another  scbool  emunuae,  anadmtUed 
iti  the  same  class  as  the  one  bum  which  thej  came. 

1. — Abttncefnn  School  and  Obttada  U  Begtdar  AtUmiamee, 
J  fll.     All  educational  ol!ir«r9  and  tent^en  »faall  take  moaanre*  to  secnro  the 

raculor  attendance  of  icbotan  at  scbool.    Special  rq^Utions  b^  the  Bo«rd  i^ 

EducntiOD  shall  indicate  the  necessary  measures. 
i  82.     Parents,  guardians,  and  employers,  diiregttrding  the  duties  toward  tbo 

young,  iu  regard  to  their  instruction,  ahaJl  he  exhorted,  or  fined,  acoonliog  to  the 

"  reguliitions  for  absence  from  school." 
J  R3.    The  Scbool  Committees  sh^I  see  that  all  laws  and  regulatloni  witb 

refpird  to  childr^  employed  in  factories  are  duly  observed,  and  that  the  children 

arenotoTerloaded  with  work  or  otherwise  neglected ;  and,  incaseofTiol«tion,lhej' 

shall  proceed  according  to  2  25T,  ptivatc  rights. 

8. — Setoei  HiruKt. 

i  64.    Each  school  commune  must  hare  aacboolhouM;  la  extmordioarj  cases 

the  Doard  of  Ednoition  may  grant  a  delay,  and  no  part  of  a  scbool  hooso  shall 

be  used  for  other  purposes  than  ^'•t<irs  without  the  coiuent  of  tti«  District 

Conimittce. 

i  S3.  A  residence  for  the  teacher  shaJJ  be  connected  with  each  Kiioal  house,  a>d 
tbecoiumuneaare  obliged,  whcu  there  is  no  such  accotomodation  for  theteachci,  to 
provide  a  temporary  residence,  or  pay  a  suitable  remuneration,  with  the  approral 
of  the  District  Committee.  If  they  caanot  agree  in  the  nutter,  Iba  Board  of 
Edncation  makes  the  Gnol  decision. 

Q. — Sevaomieai  CoaJilian. 


i  BS.  Parents  or  guardians  of  children  rcouired  to  attend  school,  shall  pay  for 
their  tuition,  as  per  j  301,  into  the  hands  of  tlie  school  Administrator.  The  tui- 
tion of  the  poor  is  paid  from  the  poor  fttnd. 

i  87.  Books  of  instruction  and  writing  material  fur  the  scholars  are  purchased 
by  the  School  Committee,  at  the  expense  of  the  parents,  at  reduced  prices,  hnd 
with  a  view  to  unifiirmily.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  fUmished  wiih  them  at 
tlie  L'vpense  of  the  poor  fund. 

}  QR.  The  School  XTommitleea  have  power  to  Increaae  the  fees  of  tuition  to 
double  the  amount,  if  necessary,  to  meet  the  current  expenses;  alsotodecreoEe  the 
same,  or  the  charges  for  books  and  materials.  If  warranted  by  the  candition  of 
the  treasury. 

B. — cosTaiemoKa  noii  rn  koool  c 
1 . — Kini!  ijf  ConlrAulioHt. 
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i  so.    Eraj  School  Commfttse  dull  pwvMe  Hm  nccoBuy  fdel  for  th«  cUsa 
rooms,  u  well  w 


}  91.    Seste,  desks,  blsckbo&nb,  ood  all  ^ipMiUiil  required  for  the  deanin^ 

id  hektinx  of  Kbooli,  etc. 

}  03.    The  School  Oommittee  ihall  m  Ui*t  tettchen  teoeiTO  tbeir  salary  KtA 


knd  hektii 
}  03.    ' 
othar  cmolumentB,  acoordiog  to  the  eontiaea  tb^  iiKr»  eoncloded  with  them. 

a.—Seluiol  Jf\mJ. 

f  S3.    Ereiy  Bchoal  corotnuDe  shftll  hKrea  Mpantesdioot  fbud,  ccnslsting  of — 

1.  All  damttions  and  fouDdatioiu  belongiiv  to  the  iconimtine  timadj, 

t.  The  foee  of  settleine&C  from  erefy  nan-mldent  dtiien,  uid  ^m  aitj  tnur- 
rUge  with  ^  party  from  anotbtr  eommuDe, 

3.  All  ToluQtiu-y  dooationa  aod  beqnent. 

{  94.  The  School  Committee  shall  have  power  to  cttll  for  an  annunl  roluDtary 
Mbool  lax,  which  shatl  flow  into  tb«  Mhool  rand,  or  be  employed  to  pay  tuition 
ud  books  for  the  children  of  tlie  poor,  or  to  foTm  a  specif  fund  for  the  poor. 

)  &G.  The  School  Committee  abali  Mka  proper  cbts  to  incraun  the  school 
ftind,  and  bring  it  into  such  condition  that  the  current  expenses  may  bepaid&om 
tlw  iaterett. 

b. — Ami^  IntoBuftT  SdiimU. 

J  96.    The  following  nmounts  flow  into  the  school  treasoty : 

1.  The  interest  of  tlie  school  fund. 

3.  Bents,  etc.,  of  cslnte  belonging  to  the  coDunune. 

3,  Part  of  the  fees  of  settlement, 

4.  Vets  of  taitionnnd  fines. 

C.  Contributions  of  the  SUte  not  thr  ipedd  porposes. 
t.~  CotUribuiicin  <f  At  SlaU. 

f  9T-  The  State  nndertakes  lo  praride  for  the  edacatlou  of  teachers,  thdr 
iahiriM,  pensiooi,  etc.,  as  flpecified  hereaner. 

The  GoTcrnmental  Council  ma.y  gmnt  aid  towards  the  Itailding  or  repair  ot 
idMMl  houses,  proporUonate  to  the  expenses  arising  and  the  means  of  the  com- 

{  98,     There  shall  be  a  credit  of  3E,000  franca  for  the  OoTeramental  CouadI, 
for  extraordinary  expenses,  for  educational  purposes  in  Umb(' 
(br  the  lacretse  of  their  school  funds. 

n. — BECOHSAET   BGBOOU. 

(  99.  Secondary  schools  ha*e  been  established  for  boys  and  eirls,  embradi^  a 
higher  coarse  of  instruciion  than  the  day  school.  The  object  of  ■econdary 
BcRoots  is  to  confirm  the  Instruction  of  primary  schools,  to  enhuge  the  same 
witiiln  tbe  sphere  of  popular  schools,  and  lo  enable  some  of  their  pupils  to  be 
admitted  in  a  superior  si^ool. 

l-SAcet  drdf  and  Letalioinf  ScJioal. 

\  100.  The  canton  shall  he  divided  into  secondary  school  drdes,  es  near  at 
pos^Me  analogous  to  other  divisions,  not  above  the  number  of  sixty.  TheOoTcni- 
mentnl  Council  has  power  (o  nnitc  or  dirfde  school  circles,  if  necessary. 

}  101.  lu  each  circle  shall  be  a  secondary  school,  which,  under  obligation  to 
ftilSl  tlie  Rtiuiremenls  of  law,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  fixed  oootiibutioD  of  the 
State,  (H'l) 

3  1 02 .  Th?  establishment  of  a  new  secondary  school  shall  be  permitted  when  the 
atteodnnce  of  fifteen  pnpils  at  least  for  three  years  has  been  secnnd,  and  the 
requisite  localities  hnve  been  provided,  ss  well  as  the  pecuniary  means  to  tecare 
the  existence  of  tbe  school.  The  evidence  thereof  shall  be  BSbmitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education  Ihrough  the  District  ComanttM,  and  the  foraier  may  consent 
to  Ihc  opening  of  a  aew  ^diool. 
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{  103.  If.dariDKKTeral  ;c&rt,  tbo  nnmbeT  of  scholara  of  a  ■econditrx  adiool 
has  decreased  to  cigbt,  auch  acliool  may  be  dissolred  by  tlie  CrOTernmenUl  Coub- 
dl.  In  ench  case  Ihe  teacher,  anleaa  otber  employment  ia  the  servini  or  schools 
if  provided,  sliall  reeeive  an  anaual  pay  for  (he  term  of  six  J'^an,  or  a  total  Bmn 
by  way  of  settlement ;  and  for  the  pajmenl  of  such  the  school  fund  shall  b* 
taied,  if  neceuaty.  Upon  the  diasolu^on  of  a  Echool,  the  Board  of  Education 
makes  a  dcfiulle  disposition  of  the  school  fund,  etc.,  or  temporary  only,  if  * 
reorgnniKation  seems  probable ;  in  wliich  latter  case  the  coatributlons  rmm  the 
State  would  Btill  increase  the  fund. 

i  104.  The  town  where  the  echool  honsc  is  to  he  situated  generally  proTidcs 
the  neceBsary  localities  for  instruction,  and  also  the  9leaning  and  heatinjt  thereof. 
Wlicre  the  localities  are  not  furnished  by  Iho  town,  the  cirporation  shall  be 
taxed  in  lieu,  and  any  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  the  Dinlrict  School  Committee. 
The  duties  imposed  by  f  305  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  secondary  school  circle. 
However,  the  town  may  be  required  to  provide  a  residence  and  garden,  or  famuDg 
land  for  the  teacher. 

i  105.  The  cotnmtine  wbicb  will  undertake  the  conditions  of  the  preoedin^  { 
■ball  be  the  sclioul  town,  yet  the  Board  of  Education  has  power  to  protest  aninst 
the  establishment  of  a  secondary  school  at  an  unsuitable  place,  and  to  dcctae,  if 
applicfllion  is  made  by  several  communes.  If  no  oQer  is  mAdc  by  any  of  tbe 
tommunes,  the  Hoard  of  Education,  on  proposition  of  tbc  District  Committee, 
selects  Ihe  locality,  and  fixes  the  amounts  to  be  contribiiled  by  the  several  con>- 
mudes  interested  in  the  erection  of  a  secondary  school. 

2. — Otyanitm^  tht  School. 

i  106.    Branches  of  instmctton  to  secondary  sdiools : 

Iteligious  and  moral  instruction,  the  French  and  German  langu^es,  arithmetic, 
practii^  geometry,  geography,  general  and  national  history,  natural  science  ia 
regard  to  trades  and  agriculture,  singing,  drawing,  penmanship,  gymnaatic  and 
military  exercises. 

All  braoches  are  obligatory,  and  tbe  Committee  shall  give  dispctuatitm  bva 
one  cr  tbe  otber  in  exceptionable  caMS  only. 

i  107.  Instruction  in  other  ancient  or  modem  languages  may  be  givM)  with 
the  approval  of  (he  Board  of  Education,  who  also  revises  the  plan  of  instruction. 

i  lOS.  No  teacher  shall  be  obliged  to  labor  in  school  for  more  than  Uiirtj- 
three  hours  per  week,  (eiclnsite  of  teaching  gymnastics.)  Vacations  aa  j{  64 
and  2»9. 

i  109.  The  full  course  of  Instruction  is  generally  of  three  years ;  however 
the  coi^rsc  of  each  year  shall  be  complete  in  itself,  as  near  as  possible,  within  proper 
limits.  Tbe  District  School  Committee  may  order  a  fourth  annual  courae  on 
nppliealion  of  the  Secondary  Scbool  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Education  gives  directions  on  the  dislribation  and  limits  of  Ihe 
difibrent  branches  oF  science  in  Ihe  different  annual  courses  of  instruction,  and 
prepares  the  general  plan  of  teaching,  indicating  also  the  obligatory  text  bookL 
etc  Th«  Secondary  School  Cnnmittee,  in  conlVrence  with  tbe  lekcber,  aiid 
with  the  approval  of  tbe  District  Committees,  prepare  the  time  table  for  tbeir 
schools. 

i  110.  Religious  and  moral  instruction  i(  geoemlly  given  by  a  member  of  Uie 
tniQlstrj,  who  is  elected  by  tbe  School  Committee,  and  receives  a  remuneration  for 
hit  labor  in  the  secondary  school.  As  an  exception,  teachers  arc  entrusted  with 
KligiouB  instruction,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dutricl  Committee.    See  {  69. 

{  111.  OirlstVequenting  the  secondary  school  may  participate  in  tbe  Instruction 
of  the  work  class,  paying  the  usual  fee  of  tuition.  Care  should  be  taken  tbat 
tb«r  Me  absent  from  lessons  only  which  belong  less  to  the  sphere  of  fsmiale  eda- 
callon,  M  geometry,  etc. 

I  112.  At  the  end  of  tbe  annnal  course  a  day  of  public  examination  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Fchoo!  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  tbe  district  viaitator, 
(Injipeclor, )  lo  wliich  parents  and  olhersshall  be  invited.  AHer  Ibis  examina- 
tion tbe  Committee  decide  as  lo  promotion  of  scholars  lo  higlicr  classes. 

5113.     Tbe  Sccondai'y  School  Committees  and  tcacbcrs  shatl  cterds*  ords 
discipline  in  accordance  wi(b  tbo  regulations,  aiid  punish  all  absence  from 
kIiooI.    If  a  scholar  ii  absent  four  weeks  within  Ibc  year,  or  sbows  a  cootinaal 
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neglect  of  Btatliet,  or  glres  a  bad  example  of  behavior,  lie  aboil  be  diaiui&eed  lbs 
Mbool  bj  tbe  Commiltee. 
i  114.     The  Committee  may  intrust  certain  brancbcs  of  ins "    '    


ion,  aiipoin 
ly.    The  d 


3.—Adniuiioii  and    Withdrawal. 

]  lis.  ETcry  child  Teaidini;  irithln  Ibe  limite  of  tbe  Ecbool,  and  nhich  faaa 
passed  tbe  day  school,  having  acquired  the  req a isi te lino n ledge,  ehall  beadmlttcd 
into  the  secondary  Ecbooli.  Non-residents  inaal  obtain  the  consent  of  the  tidiool 
Committee. 

i  110.  Scbolara  who  have  registered  for  admission  in  the  secondary  school 
enter  the  same  at  the  commencement  of  the  annuel  course.  After  a  trial  of  one 
week,  the  teacher  recomraendB  either  his  definite  admission  or  that  he  be  returned 
to  the  ScUool  Committee,  which  may  order  another  Maminalion  before  ileciding 
finally. 

}  IIT.  The  regular  admittance  is  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  course  on  Jlay  1, 
and  an  entry  into  school  after  that  day  shall  only  be  permitted  exceptionally. 
EoweTcr,  scliulars  who  remove  from  one  district  into  another  mu«t  be  received 
«t  any  lime  into  the  same  class  from  which  they  were  dismissed. 

{  IIB.  Regular  diacliarge  from  the  eecoadary  school  takes  plara  at  tbe  close 
of  an  annual  course ;  those  who  leave  icbool  during  that  period  must  pay  tbe 
tuition  feea  for  tbe  last  semi-anDual  term. 

4. — Bcotu^eal  CandUiom. 

j  119.  Each  secondai^  schoifl  haa  a  separate  school  fund,  under  the  special 
care  of  tbe  School  Committee. 

i  120.    The  treasury  of  secondary  tchooli  U  made  up  from — 

In}  The  annual  contributions  of  the  State. 

lb)  The  fees  of  tuition  and  fines  for  abeence. 

Ic)  The  interest  from  the  school  fund- 
ed) Voluntary  contributions  from  communes  or  friends  of  education. 

h)  The  taxes  of  tbe  communes. 

Any  surplus  at  the  end  of  a  year  1b  added  to  tbe  fiind. 

{  121.  The  anoual  contribution  of  the  State  to  each  secondary  school  circle 
nmoiintj  to  1,050  francs.  If  a  school  has  sevttal  teachers,  or  an  assistant,  a 
proportionate  J ncrease  Is  ordered  by  the  Ooveramental  Council. 

The  highest  tuition  fee  fur  one  scholar  is  twenty-four  francs  ;  ttom  this  eight 
fhiDcs  are  paid  to  Ibe  teacher,  while  tbe  remainder  dowb  into  the  school  treasury. 

}  123.  Children  of  poor  parents,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  industry 
and  talents,  shall  be  tnaght  at  pariiol  or  no  charge.  As  a  rule,  one  free 
echolaiship  is  calculated  far  every  eight  sctioLu*.  If  the  condition  of  a  school 
permiU,  stipenda  may  be  granted  in  conaidctation  of  want  of  means  or  distance 
from  school  of  the  scholars. 

>  123.  If  the  proceeds  IVom  sources  mentioned  in  i  120,  (a)  and  (d),  ait  not 
lumcient  to  meet  tbe  expenditure  of  a  school,  the  deficit  shall  bu  inside  up  by  a 
tax  imposed  on  the  communes  which  form  the  school  circle.  This  lax  is  divided 
among  tbe  several  communes,  according  to  communal  hiw,  i  lez,  art.  2,  and  by 
them  dlalributcd  among  their  members  id  the  manner  of  other  school  taxes.  Tbe 
State,  in  cases  of  need,  shall  aid  those  communes  who  are  not  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

in. — BnPlKIOB   INSTBCCnON. 

A.— BcaeoLi.  I.— ItieODlvenlt]'. 

1. — difatand  Oryaniiatii/n. 

I  \U.  The  object  of  the  universilj  is  to  secure  a  superior  sclentilc  and  pro- 
fenional  education,  as  well  as  to  promote  and  extend  the  entire  realm  of  sdence. 

I  125.    The  university  consists  of  foiu  faculties : 
I.  The  three  spedsl  fiicultiM — 

(*1  TberiogT. 

(b)  PolitiesI  edeiiGe. 

(e)  Uedicins. 
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3.  Ilie  (bcuKj  or  gfoml  philaKphjr,  artdiridad  into — 

iaj  The  seclion  of  philoaa^jhr,  pbilotogf,  and  bUtorf. 
b)  Tbe  wctioa  of  mftthenuticf  and  natDnl  BasDce. 
{  136.     Tbc  DniTerait;  tball  pBwew  Uw  um^  mckdcmieal  libertr  of  teactihw  - 
knd  ImminfT,  subwct  to  regnlationi  on  tke  Venn*)  plan  of  iludica  dj  the  Boaid 
or  EducUion. 

i  HT.  Tbc  «)une of  tbe  umv«raiC7  ihall  take  (DtoacooaiitllieinBliirftte 
age  and  ibe  ipedal  demand*  of  SwitaedaaJ. 

a. — TBU  ani  Appoinlmmt. 

)  123.  Tbe  body  of  academic  teacbai  comtBtt  of  profesMr*  and  priTate 
.docenti.  Tbe  State  eelabliihei  the  neoeaiafy  regular  and  eztnurdinuy  pnfei- 
•onhlpa. 

j  129.  At  a  rule  tbe  fBcoltr  of  tbaologr  Itol  Btc.  fbat  of  political  aoence 
Ere,  thnt  of  medicine  six,  and  that  of  philosopbj  (including  Ihe  leachcn  of  tb* 
poljtecfauicschool)   fourteen  proreaaoisnips. 

{  130.  Tbe  GoTernineal^  Council  diall  hare  power  to  appoint  regtiUrNid 
titraordimirf  professora,  with  or  witboat  talaiy,  beyond  the  Doratal  preTeHOP- 
Bhipj  to  tbe  Client  of  the  credit  of  the  nnirenit; ;  alto  to  bestow  tbe  rank  and 
prifilegea  of  regular  professors  oi  eitraoidinarj'  profenon. 

j  131.  The  (ioTernmeBtal  Oaiuudl,  apon  propwition  of  tbe  Board  of  Ednca- 
tion,  and  tbo  advi(«  of  tbe  speciHt  bcutt;  or  aection  af  a  faculty  of  Iho  BniTer- 
■Ity,  elects  the  professora  of  the  hi<h  acboiri.  Pterious  to  the  election  of  a  pro- 
fe«Bor  for  the  facultj  of  theologf,  the  adnce  of  the  Council  of  tbe  Cburoh  shall 
be  requested. 

I  132.  Men  of  Bcieutjfie  edacation  idbt  eslabligh  themselTCS  as  private  docenti 
of  each  faculty.  The  epeciAl  conditions  for  their  adinU^OD,  privilege,  and  duliai, 
shall  be  set  Ibrtb  bj  special  legnlatioos. 

b. — PiiviUgti  onJ  Dittia  if  Aealaiat  TVaeAo-i . 

{  133.   Tlie  branches  of  science  and  number  oT  lectures  for  a  profcaaor  riiall  be 

specified  bj  bia  eomoiissian.    A  regular  profctiot  is  generallT  obliged  to  lectnre 

daring  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  a&  extnocdinar?  professor  tour  to  six  hours  per 

week.    Moreover,  all  professgm  are  obliged  to  attend  to  the  prescribed  examins^ 

i  131.  Each  profesaor  shall  dsllver  ft  public  lecture  on  a  subject  of  adcnca 
upon  his  entry  ioto  office. 

\  135.  Regular  professors  of  the  nairersity  shsdl  not  occnpj  simultimeoasly 
the  following  oCBces : 

1.  Of  a  minister  of  the  cbnrdi. 

S.  In  the  aovemmental  Conndl,  tbe  Bsprenw  Court,  Ibe  District  Conrt,  tbt 
bureau  of  these  courts  or  that  of  the  Slate  Attorney,  nor  that  of  State  Qorentw. 

3,  The;  shall  not  engage  In  the  practice  of  law. 

{  136.  The  salary  of  regular  proftssois  shall  be  ftvm  twenty-fire  hundred  (O 
four  thoosaud  tVancs ;  that  of  eitraordinai^  profeesors,  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  frnnca  per  year.  Uoreover,  they  receive  from  atudents  tbe  fees  for  th^ 
conrse  of  lectures,  and  for  eiaminatlons  and  confisrring  degrees. 

{  13T.  Tbe  fees  paid  to  private  docents  generally  amount  to  five  francs  Ibr 
eacb  of  less  thsa  (bur  lessons  per  week,  and  if  more,  to  fonr  fraucs  per  hour.  In 
special  cases,  Ihe  Board  of  ESducatlon  nay  permit  an  increase  for  some  lectures. 

{  13S,  The  Board  of  Edncalltm  shall  have  a  ctedlt  of  eight  thousimd  francs  on 
the  budget  of  tbe  State  for  the  paymsBt  of  eminent  professors  and  private  docents 
without  salary,  and  also  for  services  beyond  the  nieasnre  of  their  duties.  Orants 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  regard  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Oovenuaental 
Conocll. 

{  139.  The  faculties  or  sections  of  afacnlty  have  power  lo  confer  the  d^neof 
master  of  arts  (doctor)  on  those  who  have  given  evidence  of  a  superior  knowledge, 
or  by  diploma  on  persons  who  are  distinguished  in  sdence. 
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3.—DiitiM  ^  awdtnl*. 

i  no.  Etgij  ods  applyiag  for  T^iBtration  at  the  nnlTenitj,  shill  prNent  a 
tetimoDial  of  good  morati. 

'  {141.  All  dticcua  of  the  canton  ihall  present  also  a  certificate  of  Quilnritf.* 
TEkbc  certificates  are  Usoed  bj  a  coniaiiBsioD  appointed  b;  the  Btnrd  of  Edaca- 
tion  on  tlie  ba«i«  of  a  prerione  ciomiaatioo ;  those,  hoircTer,  who  pretent  a 
tatiifactoij  teetimonisJ  from  the  hiEbeat  claM  of  the  Krmnasiuni  at  Zarich  or  that 
of  the  school  of  industry,  shall  not  he  re-examined.  Special  rtgalatiooa  pree«ribe 
the  order  of  examination  for  itudeots  from  other  ichoola  in  the  canton,  and  pcr- 
BODi  from  other  cantons  shall  be  axaniined  if  they  desire. 

i  143.  Every  student  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  twelve  liancB  ioto  tbe 
caatooal  treasury,  and  the  annual  amount  of  aiz  (ranea  towards  the  scientific 
collectioiu  of  the  university,  in  consideration  of  which,  be  sliall  hare  free  admit- 
tance. Sladents  who  receive  atipends  shall  not  pay  these  fees.  Other  persons 
who  attend  certain  lectures  (}  143,  |  will^ut  bdng  registered  as  students,  may 
obtain  tho  privilege  of  visitiog  tbe  collectiona  of  tbe  uuiveiiity  upon  payment  of 
lix  francs  per  year.  For  the  lecturfs,  students  not  enjoying  stipends,  shall  pay 
tbe  fixed  amounts  whieh  are  collected  by  the  administtatioa  and  delivered  to  the 
teachers,  less  n  deduction  of  two  per  cent. 

}  143.  The  students  of  Iho  polytechnic  school  of  SwitKrIand  and  otberpenoni 
shall  be  permitted  to  attend  special  lectures  withont  registering  at  tbe  nnivenity, 
upon  payment  of  the  regular  fees ;  niinon,  citizens  of  the  canton,  shall  obtain  the 
pennissioa  of  the  director  ofedaeatkin. 

{  144.  Upon  application  of  the  academical  senate,  the  director  of  edncatEon 
shall  hare  power  to  dismiss  atndcnts  ofimmoral  character  or  bad  conduct.  The 
disciplioe  of  tbe  ani vera! tj 'shall  be  defined  by  regulaUooi  of  the  Boaid  <^ 
EdocatioB. 

4. — OiyatbialioK  ef  U»iftnitg — Teaehtr: 

\  14S.  The  professors  of  each  fiunilty  or  sectionofa  facnltj  eonstitnte  a  board, 
the  president  of  which  is  named  dean  of  the  facally,  elected  by  secret  ballot  for 
the  term  of  two  years,  and  not  immediately  re-eligihle. 

J  146.  The  regalar  profesEors  and  deans  form  the  academic  senate,  presided 
orcr  by  the  rector.  The  rector  is  elected  from  the  academic  senate  bv  secret  ballot 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  his  election  most  be  approved  by  the  Qovernroentol 
Council ;  be  cannot  be  ro-elected  immediately  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  ofltce. 
Tbe  rector,  as  far  as  bis  perqaisiles  do  not  yield  six  hnndred  francs,  shall  receive 
the  deficiency  from  the  Slate  treasory. 

i  141.  The  rector,  put  rector,  and  the  Sre  deam  form  the  aeoate  committee, 
bj  whom  tbe  ordinary  businees  is  transacted. 

I  148.  In  case  of  absence  of  tbe  rector,  die  past  rector  or  tfaedeana,  in  thaorder 
of  the  faculties,  fill  bis  place. 

{  149.  The  academic  senate  exerdsca  a  snpervidon  over  the  students,  and  all 
proposals  to  the  Board  of  Edacation  in  matters  relating  to  the  oniTcrstty  proceed 
from  it.  The  Board  of  EdncsUon  caaoot  Anally  dedde  on  the  use  of  the  revenues, 
nor  ou  tbe  staadiog  order  of  inttractinB  aad  distdpliDe,  without  advice  of  the 
Bcadcmic  seaate.  Tbe  latter  nay  give  opinionB  in  writing,  or  select  two 
deputies  to  be  present  at  advlsoij  members  in  the  sea^ns  of  die  Board  of 
Bducallon. 

i  lijO.  The  order  of  admtnistrallrai  fbr  Ibe  aMdemle  aenales  tbe  dntfea  and 
powers  of  the  rectors  and  senate  cc»nmitlMs  an  deflned  by  speeial  regulations. 

\  151.  The  Board  of  Education  ^Jpoints  a  special  committee  fVom  Its  members 
for  initiatory  consullatioii  on  alt  baportaut  qaealioD*  in  regard  to  the  university, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  supervision,  coiuistiog  of  tbe  directors  of 
education  and  two  UMmben.  Tbeyadfitewitk  thereotor,  and  In  matters  belong 
ing  Xo  a  special  facnl^  with  tbe  d«aM  of  the  aame. 

I  15S.  A  special  credit  on  the  bndget  is  opened  for  the  Board  of  Bdncation, 
towards  defhiying  tiie  expensee  of  the  nmverrity. 

Ilirra.-<MitMtaite  of  raatorltjt:  a  tottmonlal  In  i««aid  to  a* flnal namlnaltcmarthe 
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5. — Orgaitiiatirm  isf  At  Couria  <^  Intlmelion, 

i  1S3.  Seni-annua]  courees  are  eslabtished  (br  tiie  wveml  Tacultiot;  their 
coromeDcerriMit  in  the  rill  or  th?  spring  ia  fixed  by  the  dim^tor  of  education  irith 
Mgnrd  to  the  bejEianing  or  the  course  nl  the  potf  technic  school  or  Switzerland ■ 

i  im.  The  Uo&rd  af  Education  decren  the  order  of  Icctnrcs  to  the  rsculliei, 
in  order  to  secure  n  suitable  continnuire  in  the  tncce^Eion  of  studies  to  thr;  sto- 
denU  enteriDK  at  the  bef^uning  of  the  full  term.  The  facilities  shall  announce  tin 
lectures  as  tslicd  for  by  the  instmetions  Oom  the  Board  of  Bdncntion . 

}  IBS.  Eiphl  weeks  before  the  close  of  a  semi-annnsl  course,  each  faculty  boldj 
ft  seBsion,  admitting  also  thepriTatc  docents,  to  deliberate  on  the  most  jiractica] 
distribution  oF  the  lectures  nmcri bed  for  the  next  term,  {as  far  ns  not  drrady 
detennined  by  tlte  contract  of  engBgement  or  commission  of  the  teachers, )  and  tm 
the  annouDcentent  of  lectures  left  to  tile  choice  of  e«:b. 

i  166,  A  list  of  the  lectures  i«  tmnsmitted  by  the  faculties  to  the  rector,  who 
forwards  the  same,  with  his  report,  for  approral  to  the  director  of  education,  iH 
133,  1E>3  (0  165,)  and  provides  for  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  lectures  in  the 
Oerman  lamruage. 

I  1ST.  The  Board  of  Education  delcrminee  on  the  berinning  and  dose  of  toca- 
tioDS,  in  accord  irilh  those  of  the  polytechnic  school  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Gotemmental  Council,  br  such  regulatjons  as  will  beat  promote  the  object  of  the 
school  and  the  comfort  of  teachers  and  itudents. 

6. — AuxUiary  tntHtvta  for  tke  Pmmotiim  i/  Ltaming. 

\  168.  The  GoTernmental  Council  pioTides  for  the  establishment  of  dime 
hospitals,  (hospital  and  ambuUtory,)  npon  pruposal  of  (bo  Board  of  Education 
Rod  the  advice  of  the  medicinal  counsellor,  and  appoints  the  number  and  posiliou 
of  all  assistants  required  for  the  diflereul  branches  of  medical  and  natural  sdence. 

{  1B9.  The  Governmental  Council,  npon  recommendalion  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, shall  have  poicer  to  grant  pecuniary  aid  to  scienllfic  institutions  and 
UTtngements  which  serve  lo  train  student)  in  a  snperior  professional  decree. 

ii"     "    ■'    ""■'    '■  ■'-■' "■   -"- *■■    *      ■  ■■ 

theai  -         ,,  .  .  -, 

by  two  faculties  allemalely.  The  chief  prize  ahall  be  two  hundred  franca  in  each 
Eaculty,  the  others  sixty  fVanca.  Two  years  after  giving  notice  of  the  questions, 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  in  a  solemn  manner  shall  take  place.  The  Board  of 
Edocation  will  issue  special  regulations  in  regard  to  this  prize  Institute. 

{  IGl.  All  means  which  serve  to  incite  students  to  continued  activity  in  tlieir 
Btndits,  shall  be  promoted. 

{  163.  The  amount  for  Institutes  described  in  ji  16S  to  161,  shall  not  exceed 
ten  thoniond  francs. 

{  163.  An  aamial  credit  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  sfaall  be  set  apart  to  aid  tbe 
stndents  in  their  expenses  for  the  renting  of  halls  for  gymnastics,  fencing,  ind 
tingiDg. 

T. — Peailiar  BxmoniaU  Conditiiym  ^  (At  Vnicertitg. 

i  IS4.  All  donations  and  endowments  by  private  persona  or  eorporalioos  for 
Ibo  benefit  of  the  univenity,  shall  be  spedaUj  admiuisltred  under  tbe  name  of 
"univecslty  llind." 

The  use  of  this  fund,  as  far  M  not  specified  hy  the  donator,  ahall  be  dedded  on 
Ibo  reconunendstloa  of  tbe  academic  senate,  and  with  the  i^proval  of  tiie  Oov- 
pomcntal  Council,  by  the  director  of  education. 

U. — TBECktnmtkL  SCHOOL. 

Immediately  j<dned  to  th 
le  gymnasioui  and  the  school  of  Indastry. 
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The  gynuuiaiuin  haa  tiro  divieloos,  the  lowar  and  the  upper  gTmusaium,  tho 
fint  enibracing  b  course  of  four  years,  the  Idtter  a  course  of  two  years  and  sU 
monthi. 

1. — Tht  LoatT  GfyBtfUMiun. 
\  16S. — At  the  loTCr  gfinna^um  the  fallowing  brnDches  shall  be  taught : 
IlcIigioD,  Ihe  Qemian,  Lfiliii,  Greek,  French  langDages,  general  and  □sliotutl 

hiitorj,  geographjc,  naturHl  hislor;,  malbemiitia,  including  practical  oHtbinetic, 

draiting,  pcnmutihip,  gymnastirs,  fencing,  (militflry  drill.) 
\  168.    The  aDDual  fee  for  tuition  in  the  lower  gymnaalum  is  thirty  fhincs. 

a.— r^l  JJpper  Ot/imuitium.  • 

I  1S9.    Instruction  is  fpven  In  these  branches : 

lieligion,  the  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French  laneuages,  gCDcrol  and 
utioual  history,  mathematics,  naturnl  science,  natural  philosophy,  singing, 
gymnastic  and  military  exercises. 

i  no.  pupils  of  the  upper  school  of  indostry  are  pennitted  to  attend  certain 
lessons  at  the  gymoasium,  under  rules  prescrilied  by  Ihe  regulations,  if  they  giro 
evidence  of  (he  luiowledge  necessary  to  proceed  nith  the  class. 

I  111.  Tbose  iinpils  only  who  liave  passed  tiie  course  of  the  upper  (^mnoslum 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  maturity  examination,  and  respecllTely  qualified  for 
direct  admittance  to  the  university. 

I  1 1Z.  The  fee  of  tiition  for  pupils  of  the  upper  gymnasium  is  twenty-four 
francs  per  year. 

S.^  Otneral  B^tUatiotuJo'  ^'  CymmuitiM. 

J  ns.  All  brsnches  of  inslmction  are  obligatory  for  tlie  pupils,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  grant  eiceplian  in  tpedal  cases  only,  not  in  conflict 
with  the  general  phin  of  the  gymnasium,  or  on  account  of  ill  he«lth,  etc.,  of  ths 
scholnr. 

i  1T4.  The  Board  of  Education  prescribes  the  order  and  extent  of  the 
dilfvrent  branches  for  the  several  classes. 


(  175.    The  Mhool  of  industry  has  the  object  of  training  youth  for  the  com* 

mercial  or  technical  vocations,  sad  to  enable  them  cither  to  coter  directly  into 

pmctical  pursuits  or   to  acquire  the  qualification  for  admittance  into  superior 

technical  or  mercauLile  Institntiooe.    It  has  two  divisions  ; 

l.—Tkt  Latter  Schaal ^  htiaitrg. 

\  176-    Branches  for  the  lower  school  of  Industry ; 

Religion,  the  German  and  French  languages,  geif^ral  and  national  history, 
giugtuphy,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  mathematicsand  practical  arilhmctir, 
geometric  design,  drawing,  penmaaship,  singing,  gymnastic  and  mitilary 
Mcrciscs. 

The  Board  of  Education  may  introduce  other  branches,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Uovemnlcntal  Council. 

\  177.  The  lower  school  of  industry  divides  itself  into  three  classes,  each  of 
one  year's  courseof  iostniction.  A  general  plan  of  instruction  defines  the  clossifl- 
Cktion  and  extent  of  each  branch. 

JITS.  Scholars  shall  attend  all  lessons  and  btancfaes,  with  the  exceptions  ns 
1173. 

\  179.  Few  of  in«tmction  for  the  lower  school  of  indnstiy  unoimt  to  thirty 
francs  per  year. 

i.—Tht  ITpftr  School  if  Induifry. 
I  180.  The  upper  school  of  industry  teochea  the  fallowing  branches: 
Religion,  the  German,  French,  EngliBb,  Italian  iangnages,  general  and  national 
history,  geography,  theoretical  applied  roatbematlcs,  applied  mechanics,  geome- 
trical Dud  tecbuical  design,  natural  bistort  and  philosophy,  chemistry  and 
applied  chemistry',  mcrcontde  branches,  free  dtaTring,  penmanship,  tingUiK 
gymnastic  and  military  excroisiis. 
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The  Board  of  EdDcatton,  witli  approral  of  the  Goveitinrenlal  Conat^,  maj 
Introduce  other  bmncbes,  if  the  obiect  of  the  scbool  Ib  promottd  Ibcnliy . 

{  181.  The  apper  scbool  o(  induatrj  hai  three  couraei  of  iGschmg,  the  Sitt 
fwo  of  one  year  escb,  the  thlid  ft  wtni-iuineat  marse;  however,  the  Govero- 
nientfl.1  Council  can  eitend  the  latter  to  one  year.  Scbolaza,  after  enterinf  the 
school,  are  r^uir«d  to  Bludy  according  to  a  plan  of  leawns,  prepared  bj-lbe 
reclor  wlih  regard  to  their  ftiture  vocation,  but  they  are  not  r«qaiied  to  study 
all  the  branches  embraced  in  the  plan  of  the  school. 

i  1B2.  If  thfse  seholarB  have,  in  fotloiriag  the  plan  of  th«ir  itudics,  any 
leisure  hours,  thej  shall  occupy  theniKlves  dnnng  the  same  in  the  class-room, 
under  supervision  of  a  teacher.  The  ezpenBet  nsulling  fh>tn  thti  superviaioa 
shall  be  defrayed  from  an  extra  credit  of  1,S00  francs  per  jeai. 

{  1B3.  SebolaiB  of  other  higher  schools,  and  olber  auditors,  cnn  take  part  in 
the  lessons  of  the  upper  school  of  Industry,  nuder  the  restrictions  preacribed  by 
■pedal  regulations,  and  tbtll  be  held  equal  to  the  sdiolara  in  discipline  and  in- 
struction. 

}  184.  The  fte  of  tuition  fbr  this  school  is  thirty  frann  per  year  ;  auditors 
pay  Bve  fVanc*,  aemi-annually,  for  each  lesson  per  weA.  SchoTara  and  andilon 
•tttoding  the  lessons  in  the  chemical  taboraloi?  must  nay  an  extra  oonbribnlion 
of  thirty  IVancs  towards  the  special  wpensea  connected  iriUi  tbe  e] 


\.—0Tya7am  /  Iht  Seltool. 

i  185.  The  annnalicouiBe  of  the  eantonal  sdiool  commences  Id  the  middle  of 
April  of  each  year.  The  close  of  tbe  final  eonrsc  sfaonld  be  at  a  period  when  the 
sdiolaiB  passing  to  the  university,  or  tlie  polTledinic  school  of  Swilterland,  nuy 
be  admitted  by  tbe  latter.  The  eslabltsbed  vacations  shall  be  of  ten  wedis,  and 
the  Etoard  of  EducaUon  divide  them  for  the  several  seasons  of  the  year. 

X  public  esaminatiea  takw  place  in  each  clasa  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic 
year. 

I  186.    If  a  class  is  attended.  In  one  or  more  branches,  by  more  than  forty 

Eapils,  (including  auditors,)  a  Bnb-divisiaii  mnat  genendly  be  made;  in  tlie 
ighcr  classes,  this  division  into  sections  may  take  place  whenever  there  are  man 
than  twenty-five  jinpils  in  a  class  of  language,  or  still  less  in  a  class  of  snrver- 
ittz  or  of  tbe  chemical  laboratory,  etc.    The  Board  of  EdaotUon  decides  on  thae 

i  IBT.  The  pupils  of  the  cantonal  schools  who  attend  the  classes  In  religion 
are  eicosed  from  attendance  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  eatschnmen. 

{  IBS.  Exercises  in  gymnastics  and  the  manual  of  arms  ahall  tak«  place  for 
the  whole  c&aloaal  school.  The  Governmental  Coundl,  however,  slull  bare 
power  to  BDSpend  this  rule  for  the  two  lower  classes. 

{  IBS.     All  means  of  instruction,  etc.,  are  supplied  by  the  cantonal  ticuuiy. 

2. — Regulationt  Btgarding  Schdlart. 

\  190.  Admittance  into  tbe  lowest  class  of  the  cantonal  school  shall  be 
gnuilcd  to  children  of  not  below  twelve  yeanef  af^  ({!•*,)  and  cicqitioni 
shall  be  granted  b^  tbe  Board  <rf  Bdneatiou  in  spectnl  caaes  only.  Uoreover, 
eiLch  pupii  must  bring  evidence  of  character  and  of  the  knowled^  required. 

{  101.    Every  Bcbotai  shall  pay  araglstntion  fee  of  six  franca,  (unlns  be  baa 

Ercvionsly  been  admitted  Into  another  cantonal  school. )  and  an  annual  contri- 
ution  towards  Um  coUectiontof  thoseboolof  three  l^cafw  the  upper  and  tiro 
franca  for  (he  lower  sections.    ({143.) 

{  1(13.  Scholars,  who  leave  the  school  after  the  anmial  examinations  are 
entitled  ^  a  certificate,  (certlficateof  leave  or  of  maturity) ;  also  those  who  leave 
during  a  course  with  pennisrion  of  the  onTcntiott  of  teadisn. 

3.— £v«W*M«  Btfardii^  Ttatktn. 

I  193.    The  salary  of  teachers  of  the  cantoiutl  school  shall  be  in  nroportioa  to 

tbe  number  of  lesaons  per  week  given  by  them.   Their  definite  appoiulment  shall 

In  Tot  a  minimum  of  lessons,  and  they  ate  lot  cntitTed  to  a  pemuuient  iMger 
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■alaiy  or  petuion  br  hdt  temptnaiT  tucnaH.  All  tMchera  are  obliged  to  Rive 
addiuonBl  leaeooB  (within  a  mioimum  limit,  espreBsed  Id  Ibeic  commission,)  lor  a 
COTTespOBding  increase  of  salju?. 

{  194.  A  temporary  engagement  generally  precedes  the  definite  appointment ; 
IloireTer,  a  teacher  who  baa  be«i  tempomrlljr  engaged  during  fillecn  fWra 
acouirea  Ibc  privileges  gf  |2  313  and  314. 

(  left.  Tlte  BBlary  is  from  one  handnd  lo  one  hundred  and  firty  fmncs  per 
weekly  IcBSon ;  Tor  Bome  braDcbes  oT  the  higher  classes  i  t  may  reach  one  hundred 

d  Berenly  TrancSj  as  regulated  by  tbe  Board  of  Educaiioa. 


The  aaiaxY  of  military  instructors  is  Sxed  by  regnlation . 
{  186.    Onehal'    '    " ' -"-.--.- 


le  half  of  all  fees  of  tuition  fall  into  the  caatoaal  school  treaanry, 
the  other  half  is  divided  among  Iha  teachets  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  les- 
sons and  BcholarB.  Tbe  fees  paid  by  auditors  are  divided  among  tbcir  teachers  in 
praportion  la  tbe  number  of  lessons. 

{  19T.  All  regular  teachers  of  the  cantonal  school  bare  the  title  of  snperior 
teacher,  (Oberlebrer, )  and  teachers  of  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  etc.,  thdr 
appropriato  title.  The  Board  of  Education  hai  power  to  bestow  the  title  of 
"Profettor,"  as  a  distinction,  upon  a  teacher  of  the  contoool  echool. 

i. —  Cbmwifwn  otitf  BectonU, 

}  1S8.  The  teachers  of  each  diTision  of  the  cantonal  school  form  the  eonren- 
tion  of  tbe  same.  The  duly  of  Iha  conreutiott  is  to  deliberate  on  the  general 
welfare  of  the  school,  the  requirements  of  cloises  of  scholars,  to  make  report! 
and  iMne  certificate*,  and  to  promote  tbe  progress  of  science  and  pedagogy. 
TtMj  also  have  power  of  discipline  orn-  scholars,  and  decide,  es  Cir  as  they  haTO 
power,  all  caKs  submitted  to  them  by  the  rector. 

i  199.  Kach  of  the  two  dlTisions  is  presided  over  by  a  rector,  assisted  by  a 
prorector,  who  is  ebairman  of  the  conrenlion  of  the  lower  diriaion.  Hector 
and  pronctors  saperintend  the  order  and"  Instruction  of  the  school,  and  report 
to  the  Inepectors ;  tbey  call  and  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  teachers'  conven- 
tioB,  eoDtrol  tbe  pupils,  give  necessary  Information  to  parcitts  or  guardians,  and 
cxacnte  tbe  resolutions  of  their  superior  auiboritiet. 

I  JOO.  Beciots  and  prorectocs  receive  otra  pay  for  their  services,  for  wbjcit 
CBd  tbe  Board  of  Education  liss  a  credit  of  one  thoDsand  franca  for  the  gynuM> 
nam,  and  of  eighteen  hundred  ^ncs  for  the  school  of  industry. 

{  Sftl.  The  rectors  ore  elected  by  the  Goremmcntal  Counci],  the  pro-recton  bj 
Iba  Board  of  Education,  from  the  teachers  of  each  school,  for  a  term  of  two  yean, 
and  can  re-elect  them.  Every  regular  teacher  is  obliged  to  accept  the  office,  u 
clecled  for  tbe  some. 

E. — StsiMioru  in  rtgard  to  Sttpttintcndtmx. 

I  102.  There  is  a  Cotninitmof  Inspection  of  nine  menbers  fbreach  division  of 
tbe  ca» tonal  Kbool.  Seven  of  tbe  Btmbn*  are  appointed  by  tbe  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  approval  of  tbe  Govenunantal  CdudciI  ;  the  two  others  are  a  e^a» 
rector,  and  prorector, 

\  203.  The  Committee  of  InsMdten  shall  watch  over  the  execution  of  tbe 
legBlations  and  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Edocatlon  referring  to  their  respective 
division,  and  over  mailers  of  discipline  and  plan  of  InstmclioQ,  and  shall  report 
on  all  items  ofimportancetvnpOBreqneat  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  204.  Tlkc  BupeiintendeiiM  of  gynnaitkand  military  practice  shall  belong  to 
a  special  committee  of  seven  nentMH,  five  of  wbota  axe  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Bdncation,  with  approval  of  the  OoverBDMQtal  Tauncil ;  tbe  other  two  are  both 
rectors,  or,  in  case  of  absence,  tbe  proiecton.  The  duties  of  this  Committee  arc 
tbe  same  as  in  ^  203. 

I  106.  Special  r«f[ulatiana  define  tbe  oimpeteacy  and  dcgreoi  of  dlsdpliaarT' 
pnnislunent  of  committee  of  inspeciiou,  convent  of  tcacben,  rector  and  prorector. 

{  JOS.  A  steward  for  the  cantonal  aehool  and  an  attendant  for  the  oSicers  of 
the  school,  or  both  oSoce  combined  in  one  penon,  shall  be  appointed,  and  receive 
•  (ait«blf  pay. 
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in. — TBI  TKTUIMAIT  HDOOl. 
1. — Oltitcl  and  Organiiatwn. 

J30T.    A  Tetcrinarj  Ecbool  is  established  tot  tlie  purpose  of  trsinlog  pnclic*! 
tffldcDt  fcterinarj  surfccoos. 
I  SOB.     All  bnuichea  of  acienco  pcrtaiaing  to  thU  proression,  (md  duKienoet 
conoected  thcrcwitli,  sliall  bo  langht  ia  each  jf»i ;  chicflf — 

I. — NATTKAL  BClE^iCE,  XATDBAL  PSlLOeOrBr,  CBIMlSTaY,  lOTAKT,  EOOLMT. 

Il./'-Pn^tttiimel  Scintrr,  Anirtimiy,  (Camparatai,  Microtcopic,  Surgiad,  ortJ Patio- 
Ivi^i)  ^^^**'>l''S^j  Exlfrior,  DitUtic,  Trixming  of  AnimaU,  Pathologif  and 
Thrritpatlia,  andtht  Theory  of  Burgwal  DUtate;  Opcrattotu,  ObtUtriet, 
SAating,  Ctinie,  Ambulalory  Clime,  de. 

{  109.  A  hospital  Tor  animals,  aa  luaatoinj,  a  smltbiDg  shop,  nnd  neoesnt; 
collections  «re  connected  irith  tlie  school, 

{  210.  The  complcle  conrse  embraces  six  semi-annual  terms,  upon  which  tba 
order  of  lessons  Iws  bcpo  properlj  divided.  The  regular  sdmillance  of  scholan 
takes  plnce  at  the  cotamcnccmcnt  or  (be  sanunet  term.  A  public  ezamiiuUion  is 
lield  at  ihc  cndoreacbscbolaatic  jear. 

2.—DiitUi  ef  At  SdaAitr*. 

\  211.  Each  scbobir  or  aodilor  shall  register  bis  name  berbre  being  odmitttd 
to  the  instructions  of  ilie  school.  Regnlar  pnpils  shall  particiiiate  io  all  the  stndirt 
of  the  programme;  auditors  maj  modiff  their  plan  wilh  consent  of  the  rector. 

J  213.  Scholara  appljicj;;  for  admittance  most  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  nad 
present  good  testimonials ;  if  from  the  cantbii,  the;  shnll  generally  be  registered 
as  refculiLT  popila,  subject  to  ciaaunalion  io  the  branches  of  kaowledge  (au^t  ta 
secondary  schools. 

i  213.  Every  scholar  nnd  andltor  (eicept  {114,)  shall  pay  albe  of  registration 
of  twelve  fcoua,  oud  n  fM  of  tuitioo  at  the  commencement  of  each  semi-annual 
course  of  twenty  francs,  (inclildiDg  the  cootribnttoD  for  collections.)  The  r^is- 
tratiOD  fee  and  Hfty  iK^r  cent,  of  the  tuition  fee  fall  into  tbe  school  treaxarj ;  the 
balance  is  divided  among;  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  lassons. 

i  214.  Pupils  of  the  veterinary  school,  who  are  qnalified,  may  altend  lessou 
at  Ihc  upper  school  of  industry  or  lectures  at  lbs  unrceisity,  subject  to  rales  es- 
tablished In  tbe  interest  of  good  order,  and  with  cooseot  of  the  Committee  of 
lospectionj  for  this  they  pay  the  nsual  fee.  The  bbok  priviles^  Is  granted  to  tke 
students  of  these  sciwoU,  iritb  reference  to  loctoiea  in  the  veterinary  Bchool. 
3. —  Ttmhcri. 

\  215.  The  iostructioos  are  given  by  two  regular  teaelieia  and  one  aasiataat. 
One  of  the  regular  tc:Lcbers  attends  to  the  hoa^Ui  of  animals  and  Its  dinie,  to 
lustnctions  in  pathology  aod  therapeailcs ;  the  other  to  onaiomy  and  i^iTBiolaeT. 
Each  of  them  is  eneageiL  for  froia  eiRbtcen  to  twenty  lessons  per  week. 

{  21C.  The  tcaclier  of  anatomy  shall  have  an  assistant  dinector,  and  fbrtha 
clinic,  also,  an  asslBlnnt  sliall  bo  engaged ;  tha  appoiolments  come  from  the  Ooift- 
ndlleeof  Inspcclion,  on.  request  of  the  teacher. 

\  21T.  A  director  is  entrusted  wilh  the  chief  csanagement  of  the  Teterinair 
Bcliool ;  particularly  he  sliall  see  thut  the  order  of  iostructioa  is  carried  ou^  ano 
that  the  scliolors  conduct  themselves  with  pro^riely  in  and  out  of  school.  The 
dirvctor  jirc^des  over  ilic  meetings  of  the  tcttcbm.  He  is  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  a  term  oE  tivo  years,  and  may  be  ro.eleclsd. 

J  118.  The  teacher  of  clinic  receives  on  anaool  salary  of  two  thooaandf^aiK^ 
a  residence  and  garden  \  the  other  teachers  receive  two  thousand  four  hundred  fiaiua 

Gr  year.    AsaisUuits  ehali  receive  rennMraUoo  according  to  the  number  of 
sons,  for  which  purpose  a  credit  of  thrw  (bonsand  6rc  hundred  (tancs  ia 
granted. 

For  Ihc  assistant  director  aud  the  assistant  in  the  clinic,  one  tliooKUid  ftancs 
per.ycnr  arc  at  Ihc  disposal  of  the  Uwidj  the  Utter  must  haro  a  room  in  tba 
cstabllsbmcni. 
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For  other  ttcpenditono,  luvant,  nonii^  of  il^  uilmali,  materiil,  tuA  nmoa 
of  iiutrnctioii,  etc.,  the  ammal  aam  of  two  tbovtand  fonr  hnndnd  (Mnca  la  pUccd 
to  tlie  cndit  of  the  BoMd  of  Edocatlun. 

{  aiS.  From  ttie(t«mpdgtica,  (PuAisAoaSaipel,)  tbentmof  OMthonnod 
buciflowiiato  tttetnunir  for  UwTctMliurr  school  J  all  other  itcdpti  u«  th>m 
tha  tiCMnry  of  the  Stale. 


}  210.  The  mperlntendence  of  the  initltntloQ  ii  entnuted  to  a  conunlttee  of 
fife  membeie,  which  atteodji  to  the  eiecntion  of  the  lawi  aod  rq^Iatioiu,  and  the 
Toaolationa  fiom  the  Board  of  EMncatlon,  rclatinK  to  the  Teteriaarr  echool,  aad 
■uperiiaes  the  proEnM  of  inilnctioa,  the  labor  of  the  teachen,  and  the  conduct 
of  ^e  Mliolan.  Od  all  important  mnttei*,  tbef  make  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  after  coDsulIadon  with  the  tettdien,  or  on  i««eti1»g  tbeit  written 
opinion* 

IT. — TUCHna^  BmiKAKT. 
1. — OJgaet  and  Oiyawuatiwi. 


I  nil.  CandidBtei  for  admlnion  into^aeminarjmUBt  beflfleenTeanof  a((e, 
In  good  health,  and  widioat  bodilr  defwmitjr ;  aereorer,  thej  ahonld  pr«aent 
&Torable  c«rtificalca  In  regard  to  Ouaz  ino«d  coadoct,  and  give  tatialactorj  eri- 
denoe  as  to  their  altainments  in  tbe  third  conrte  of  a  seconMrr  school,  namely ; 
In  biblical  history,  Oerman  langnaf^  French  language,  arilsmetic,  gecmetrx, 
history,  and  geography ;  natural  historj,  Btnglng,  drawing,  penmanship.  At 
first,  scoolars  are  admitted  for  three  mouths  of  trial,  after  which  the  permanent 
admlttaoce  is  granted  apon  the  recommendation  of  tbe  teachon. 

I  223.  Tbe  Dumber  of  new  pupils  to  be  received  from  the  canton  erery  year  is 
regulated  by  the  Board  of  Educstlon ;  the  total  cumber  shall  not  exceed  one 
hundred,  sad  gntaitous  instruction  sbMl  be  given  them.  Pupils  from  other  parts, 
nbo  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education,  may  attend  the  conrse  on 
payment  of  nsty  francs  per  year,,  half  of  which  for  the  tieasory  of  the  seminary, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  divided  amoi^  the  teacheis  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  thdr  ItMons. 

I  224.  Tbe  course  of  instmctiou  at  the  seminary  Is  fonr  yean.  The  dittribn- 
Uon  and  degrees  of  the  diflereot  brancbei  of  instrnctioa  is  defined  by  the  plan  of 
lessons.  The  course  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  first  seui-onnnd  term  of  Iho 
fonrth  year,  and  tbe  renulnder  of  that  year  be  employed  in  a  general  recapitnlntion, 
with  pracUce  In  teaching.  The  Board  of  Edocalion  may  usign  some  of  the  stn- 
dents  (0  aasiit  teacfaeis  in  th^  school.  Eight  weeks  of  vacation  during  tbe  year 
are  determined  by  tbe  Inspection. 

i  225.  The  conrse  at  the  seminary  Includes  the  following  brunches :  Ballgiout 
and  moral  Instnietion,  pedagwy,  the  German  and  French  langongt,  mathematio, 
history,  geography,  natursi  history, singing,  music,  (violin  and  piaoo,)  penman- 
ship, drawing,  gyninastic  and  military  exerdse,  gardening  and  farm  work.  All 
branches  are  obligatory,  eicmt  muiic  on  the  piano. 

i  ISO.  AH  instnictlons  shall  iM  given  with  a  view  to  the  future  proftssiou  of 
the  student  and  the  special  object  and  organliaUon  of  popolor  schools.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  plan  of  Instmction  is  fully 


understood  and  digested,  and  tbe  pnpil  practised  in  a  proper  tiauuEui.  uu 
application  of  the  same ;  for  tliis  practiial  end  the  lessons  in  pedag<^y  also  should 
be  given. 

(  327.  In  order  to  institnte  ezperiments  In  leaching,  a  practice  school  Is  con- 
nected with  the  semhiary,  which,  in  organisation  and  object,  should  be  a  model 
primary  school. 

)  228.    Then  Is  a  boardlng-boase  in  the  sendnair ;  but  pupils  ai 

toUTelBit:  onlbaeoBUrr.tfaiq'Meatlibgrtytoflnd ■"- 

ptovided  it  be  in  a  revedabn  telly. 
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B  thoosaod  rraois,  from  which  boaid  at  tbo  convent,  total  or  parUal,  « 
■nm  not  exceeding  three  hundred  francs,  can  be  Rranled  to  those  who  proTe  afailiff, 
Indtutrj,  and  good  deporlment.    Free  Bdiolarabipa  uid  Btipends  aie  girea  I);  tbt 
Board  of  Edncstlon,  upon  recommeDdation  of  the  teachera. 

{  230.  EMbitiidentRceiTM,attbeeodof  the  (»uiae,acertiGcateorBdBu«ica 
to  the  final  examiiwtion,  and  the  Boaid  of  Education  deddea  the  qacalieD  of 
■dmitlance. 

PapiU  withdrawing  from  the  seminarj,  who  do  not  desire  to  devote  IheoBKlm 
to  the  profcstion  of  teaching,  or  who  quit  the  same  within  two  7«us  afltr  lb»f 
leave  the  Beninar?,  shall  pa;  tha  amooats  fix«d  at  in  ^  223  and  3ZB  for  dllKu 
of  other  canlong,  and  rclUnd  all  stipends  recdved ;  under  special  circnnwlancw, 
tlie  Board  of  Education  can  relieve  them  of  this  dutj. 
3. — Tia^en. 

i  231.  The  badjof  teuh««  of  a  setninair  conisls  of  one  director  and  om 
•siistant,  the  necessarr  aumber  of  tetu±ers  for  the  several  branches,  and  the 
teacher  of  tlie  practice  Kbool. 

i  233.  The  director  has  the  tmmedlata  tnperintendenee  and  direction  of  the 
•eminary  and  the  practice  school;  he  attends  to  the  pedago(rj  and  method  d 
InstmctioD,  and  superviset  the  labors  of  the  teachers,  the  studies  and  condact  of 

-  the  pupils,  and  exhorts  tfaem  to  pietj  and  attendance  at  public  worship ;  In  gives 
iuttniction  in  each  elaaa  flnm  twelve  to  eighleen  hours  per  week,  and  calk  end 
presides  over  the  convention  of  teachers. 

In  cases  of  absence  or  sickness  of  the  director,  a  depntj  is  appointed  &om  (be 
lesular  teachers  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

{  333.  The  director  also  superintends  the  boarding-house,  and  regulaleslbe 
order  of  the  same;  readers  to  the  Board  of  Education  an  account  of  its  expensM 
of  the  past  year,  and  the  proposed  eipendittire  made  hj  the  Committee  of  Iii^>ec- 
tlon  for  the  next  year.  In  the  adminiitratlon  of  the  economy  of  the  bo«rdiE|- 
IiODse,  be  shidl  have  the  aid  of  an  anistant. 

}  234.  The  diieclor  receives  an  annual  pay  of  one  thousand  eight  hnndied  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  fMncs,  and  bonrd,  residenoe,  fuel,  ligh^  and  wuhing 
fi>r  himself  and  family,  and  the  assistant,  who,  besides,  has  a  fixed  lemuneratioii. 

i  235.  A!!  teachers,  inclusive  of  the  practice  school,  shall  give  the  instmetioni 
'  In  accordance  wilb  the  plan  of  lessons  and  the  special  rc^uiations  of  the  Board  ot 
Education.  They  assist  the  director  In  the  lupervisioQ  of  the  pupils,  and  advite 
with  him  on  all  matters  pertaining  fo  iuslniction,  certiScatea  ti>  pupils,  tbnr 
Admittance  and  promotion,  recommendations  for  free  scholarships  and  stipends, 

-  Mid  on  disciplinary  messurel. 

i  33a.  A  total  ctedit  of  sixteen  thousand  francs  is  accorded  for  the  salaries  of 
these  teachers,  from  which  the  Board  of  Education  pays  an  anttual  amount  to  orli, 
'  in  proportion  to  their  work ;  yet  a  teaeher  shall  not  be  employed  in  teaching  for 
more  than  twenly-eight  hours  per  week.  For  offidal  duties  outride  of  the  senu- 
nary,  director  or  teachprs  receive  six  francs  per  day, 

i  237.  Tlie  direcUr  of  the  Kminaiy  is  elecled  by  the  GovemmesEal  Oooncil, 
npon  proposition  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  the  otlier  teacben  are  elected  by  Ibe 
'  latter;  also  the  atsittaat,  on  proposition  of  the  director.  The  anpalnlmcnti, 
except  that  oflheMsIstAnt  and  the  teadier  of  gymnastics,  shall  be  for  liA;  but, 
generally  a  trial  lerm  of  two  years  precedes  thedelinileappoinliDent.  Tbateadier 
of  religion  mcst  be  a  member  of  ttke  ministry  of  the  canton. 

{  238.  For  the  mninteaasce  and  increase  of  the  library  end  coUectioiis,  Ibc 
purchase  of  means  of  inslnictlon  In  tbe  seminary  or  the  practice  school,  the  gyis- 
'  Bjulic  coune,  eto.,  tbe  anntial  aam  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  ftnncs  shall  be 


se  qf  £i«p«tton. 

\     {  239.    The  Board  of  Education  attends  to  the  superviuon  of  the  seminary  aid 
'  practice  tdtool,  by  a  special  committee  of  .Mven  membeis,  which  nuke  i^jnkl 
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director  or  teaclien,  And  the  recommeadatloiu  fbr  slJpeDdt  or  fK«  schoUrsbipB  to 
th«  Board  of  Education . 

The  direclar  i»  an  advlioty  neinbtr  oT  lliu  commltUQ,  and  the  other  (eachen 
alio  may  be  called  to  be  present  in  their  meetinKB ;  they  shall  not  be  preacnt  at 
deUberations  concerning  Ihsir  person. 

T.— AaBIOULTUSAlii  BOHOOt. 

I  340.  Au  mriciiltiml  Khool  hM  been  established  vilh  the  ottjeot  of  traiaioK 
theore^cal  and  pnctical  fennen.  Conaected  wilh  tbts  school  it  a  rarm  for  prac- 
tical CQltiration.  Tbia  Institute  is  under  the  immediate  supcrrlsioa  of  theasricul- 
toial  coDuninuon,  and  administered  b/  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Tlie latter, 
however,  girea  annual  iaformalion  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  plan  and 
condition  of  the  school,  and  the  Board  orBdocalioniaay,  alanj  lime,  inspect  the 
tunte,  and  submit  an;  proposition  or  ottserratioa  to  the  Interior  Department. 

The  teachers  of  tbe  aftiicullural  school  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
froQ  the  Board  of  Education,  by  whom  they  may  be  examined  «■  tu  thdr  linowl- 
cdg*  and  BbiUties. 


a  muMuxrao/n. 

I  Z*\.  Pnifimrs  and  teacbeis,  stndeats  and  pupils  of  superior  schools  hare 
the  privily  of  admia^on  to  and  tbe  use  of  the  cantOBal  litnanr,  upon  eondltioni 
defined  by  the  regnlations.  The  8t«te  s^proptlatea  foe  the  library  the  anniutl 
mm  of  five  thousand  IVancs. 

{  143.  For  the  mantgement  and  IncteaMof  collKtloiu  of  ut,  natoral  and 
medical  collections,  as : 

at  The  arcbiclogie  museum, 

b)  The  eooIok'ic  mnseuoi, 

ct  Tbe  collection  of  minerals, 

d)  The  collection  of  geognMtic«iid  petrifiiQlloiu, 

ej  Tbe  physical, 

t)  chemtciJ, 

I  g)  Anatomic, 

h)  Obstetric, 

'  i)  fiit^ical, 

k)  Pharmacentie, 

<  I)  Uercantile  cabinets,  and 

m)  The  botanic  garden, 

TheanoDilsuin^  fonruen  thousand  franca  is  ^propriated  to  theczedlt  oTQie 
Bonrd  of  fidnottion. 


I  343.  To  i^d  yoODg  cilliena  of  the  canton,  of  talent,  tadaslTy.  and  moral 
deportment,  tn  obtaining  a  superior  artistic,  technical,  or  professtoital  education, 
for  ffbich  tbey  have  not  the  pecuniary  means,  the  annus]  amount  of  twelve 
thonssDd  fraocB  is  to  be  appropriated  frain  the  State  budget,  besides  the  snma 
provided  by  H  219  and  3^i. 

This  amount  includes  tbe  anonal  contribution  fh>m  tbe  dty  of  Zurich,  of  ons 
thonaand  one  hundred  and  siity-siz  francs,  to  be  bestowed  on  itudenls  of  theology. 

The  aoDiuLl  sum  of  Ave  thousand  fnnet  Is  to  be  appropriated  In  aiding  poor 
students  at  tbe  gymnasium.  The  Board  of  Edacation,  on  recommendation  of  the 
District  School  Committees,  shall  distribute  these  stlpeods. 

(  244.  The  atKjve  turn  of  twelve  thousaod  fraacs  shall  t)ensedtn  this  manner; 
Three  hundred  ftancs  ss  remuneration  fbr  the  inspector  of  stipends  of  the  oniver- 
Rity;  two  thousand  seven  hundred  franca  for  atudents  fhim  tha  canton  Tislttng 
fbndgn  noivcrsilies,  and  the  Mmainder  as  stipends  for  students  of  the  cantonal  or 
OUT  other  uaiverelty  of  equal  rank  In  Switierland. 

I  245.  Stipends  are  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  sidvice  of  all 
Inspectors ;  tliey  amount  to  santa  of  one  hundred  to  liz  houdred  fhuci,  ncGwdlo( 
to  the  necessities  of  eocb  case. 
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four  Btipends  to  scholara  of  each'  of  the  four  ft  .       _ 

Blipeuda  to  pupils  of  the  cantonal  school ;  two  itipendi  to  pnuli  of  the  Teterinuj 
acboo).  Thej  con  also  grsnt  fnc  tattioD  to  ten  pupili  of  tM  loirer  gjmiminni  or 
of  the  lovrer  school  of  iadustry . 

J  24T.  Stipendiaries  shall  uot  pair  tny  ttta  of  Teglitratiou  at  tlie  diBannt  catt- 
touol  schoolB,  and  do  contributions  towoidi  the  museums. 

Assistaut  BurgeoDS  of  tb«  medical  or  surgical  diTigioni  of  the  canlOMLl  ho«}ntal 
bIioII  give  a  IVe«  attendance  to  stipendiaries  aaliiag  for  their  profMlioiud  adrica. 

}  21S.    AIL  stipendB  are  granted  for  ooe  jear,  and  must  be  renewed  ajinnally. 

J  '249.  The  immediate  supervision  of  Btudents  receiTing  stipends  st  cantcnial 
schoolB  is  Tested  in  a  teacher  of  the  uQiveraity,  the  rector  of  the  gjumaaiiim,  tke 
rector  ofihe  school  of  induatrj,  orthedirectoroftheTelerinaij  school,  respectJTd;, 
cod  in  the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  those  at  foreign  tcboola.  The  inspec- 
tor of  stipendiaries  at  the  uoiversilj  is  elected  bjr  the  Board  of  Bducation  for  a 

}  350.  Alt  Ihe  officers  mentioned  in  {  249  report  on  their  charges  to  the  Boeid 
of  Education  trhenever  called  upon  to  do  so,  or  vhcneTer  Ihej  deem  noceawu? ; 
and  thej  Bhali  attend  to  all  instructions  giren  in  beholfofBarli  students. 

i  291.  The  cantonal  school  administfatoi  pajs  the  stipends  qnarterlj,  on  a 
irritten  order  from  the  proper  inspector. 

II. — SFBOIAL  UWB    KKIARDI5Q   gCHOOU  OF    TIU  Cllin  01  lUSICB  in 


a.—Spteial  em£tioM  t/ Ou  GU^  <^  SStaiek. 

\  IB3.  The  dtT  of  Zurich  forms  a  school  district  and  a  school  conuiiiiiie.  The 
mayor  of  the  dty  w  President  of  the  snme. 

\  S54.  The  superintendence  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  shall  be  exercised 
hf  a  0117  School  Committee,  under  direction  of  the  District  Committee,  vhich 
nie  elected  \>j  the  school  commune,  (also  their  President  froM  the  meml>e[s,)  for 
a  term  of  four  jears,  the  term  of  one-half  of  the  members  etpiiing  ererj  Ino 
years.    Vice-Presidents  and  Secretary  are  also  elected  bj  tlie  school  commune. 

J  199.  The  Scfaot^  Committee  con  divide  itself  Into  sections  for  tlie  pvrpoae  of 
mote  spedal  inspection  of  the  rariouB  clatHS  of  schools. 

{  3M.  A  cMlain  nomber  of  memben  of  the  school  commune  shall  be  elected 
b;  the  latter  to  conttltnte  a  board  of  advisers  to  the  School  Committee,  fonung 
thni  the  general  committee j  thej  tiiall  also  elect  the  teachera  and  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  school  nind.  The  safe  keeping  of  titles,  InvesUDcnt  of  capita),  etc., 
of  the  school  fund,  may  be  sntruated  by  the  school  oommnue  lo  tbe  central  admia- 
istration  of  tbe  city. 

{  257.  ThecompentaUonofschoolotBcersshallbeEjiedbyBpecialregnlatitmi, 
vith  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

J  !5S.  All  schools  obligatory  lo  parochial  communrs,  by  the  preaent  syiten, 
skill  also  be  established  In  the  city  of  Zurich.  Other  schools,  not  iododad  in 
lilts  aysten,  shall  be  established  only  with  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

}  S99.  No  deTiations  from  tbe  general  regulations  for  schools  of  the  city  shslt 
be  permitted,  uotees  by  special  ooiuentitf  the  Board  otGducation. 

I  :go.  The  general  School  Committee  shall  elect  the  teachers  from  tbe  tandi- 
dutes  examined  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  ;  subordinoto  teaebai 
can  be  selected  by  tbe  city  School  Committee.  All  elections  most  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  EducaUon. 

}  361.  Special  relations  shall  be  Issued  b  regard  to  tbe  podUon  of  teoebera 
In  the  School  Committee,  the  fonnation  of  a  teachers'  convention,  and  tlie  meetiiig 
oF  the  same. 

The  School  Committee  shall  advtse  with  the  teachers  on  general  maUen  of 
schools  and  education,  or  reqaeet  tjie  opinion  of  tbe  teadms'  convmtioD,  tilbs 


Id  writing  or  by  their  ^oties. 
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scnooi  ooDi  or  nn  oantoh  or  educb.  54) 

e.— J^MwI  OflirAfNMW  </lAi  CBy  y  ITinKrtAiir. 

{  361.  Tha  city  of  WiDterthnr  brtnt  ft  school  diitrict  and  a  8ebo(d  conunotie, ' 
The  major  of  the  dtj  shall  be  PrMident  of  the  wnie. 

{  363.  AUtcbool(,a«deEDedb7thepreientajttem,  ahaU  beestabluhed  ia  the 
city  of  Wloterthnr,  and  no  other  echooU  can  be  organized  withonl  the  ajiproTnl 
of  tbeB«ard  of  Education. 

{  3&I.    The  school  comtnnne  orwialerthnr  shall  hare  the  rlgbt — 

1.  To  adnlnislcr  the  school  Hind,  vii:  The  saft  keeping  of  titles,  inTcstmcnt  of 
Ckpltal,  wtd  collection  of  interest,  Ihrongb  the  central  administration  of  the  dtj. 

a.  ToappointthnPresidentof  the  dty  school  Committee. 

3.  To  limit  tba  right  to  a  seat  in  the  School  Committee  to  a  certain  nnmbcr  of 


(  sen.  The  repreteatation  of  te^dieis  in  the  School  Comniittee,  the  formation 
of  a  tesichen'  oonrantlon.  tinw  and  meetlDj;  of  the  same,  shall  be  regulated  with 
a|ipro*al  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  School  Committee  shall  adrise  with  th« 
te*cbets  on  all  general  mailers  of  schools  or  edncalion,  and  solicit  the  opinion  of 
the  teacbui'  conventton,  which  the  latter  delivers  In  -KTiting,  or  hj  the  mouth  of 
two  depBlIea. 

{  366.  Vo  dsTlationi  from  the  general  laws  on  edncatlon  shall  he  permitted 
without  spadal  parrolt  of  the  Board  tf  Bdncation. 

m. — ruBLic  scBoou  hot  pakt  or  this  ersnu. 
I  iff!.    WheneTcr  eonmaiies  or  corporations  desire  te 
than  those  proiided  foe  in  this  sjstem,  fhitn  public  or  p 
the  »ii  of  tne  State  or  the  commune  is  asked,  tbey  shall 
Boaid  of  Rdncation,  which  examines  and  appron*  the  plan  of  instructloa  of  such 

Notice  riiall  be  given  to  the  District  School  Committee  of  the  engagement  of 
teftcben  at  these  schools,  that  tbef  may  report  the  fket  to  the  Board  m  Edue*- 
tlon  for  inqnirj  into  their  qualification. 

{  lee.  All  schools  of  this  kind  are  under  olBcUl  control,  and  this  snperrisioa 
•ball  be  regnlated  b;  special  instrnctions  of  tlie  Board  of  EdacaUon. 

IT. — PKITATB   IKSTKUCnOH. 

J3S9.    Private  teaching  shall  be  permitted  within  the  following  limits  : 
310.    The  establishment  of  prirate  schools  of  all  kinds,  including  scho<^  for 
otpbaaa,  Banday  Mid  infaot  scb«wls,  etc,  shall  require  the  approval  ^  the  Board 
or  Edncation,  vbidiwill  beprtcvded  bjan  inqnlrj  into  the  pUnand  organiiation 
of  thesdiool. 

(  3TI.  Institntioni  which  are  in  place  of  popular  school*  must  give  an 
adeqoate  inslmetioD  to  tbeir  pnpils. 

i  313.  ^ledal  laws  shall  regulate  the  saperrtsion  of  these  sdwols,  and  the 
rendwing  w  annual  reports  a*  bv  (  36S.  The  Board  of  Edncation  has  power  to 
■■spend  private  institutions,  oi  Interdict  teaching  to  private  teachers,  if  want  of 
ordw  or  qualiAeatlon  ootnea  to  thetr  knowledge. 

I  373.  The  Board  of  EdueaUon  shall  have  power  to  gtsat  aid  to  schools 
esublisbed  Ibr  the  more  fCDerat  pnblic  iateiest.  In  proportion  to  their  Importance, 
and  loasslstent«fpi1*es  of  communes  or  corporations  [{36T)  for  the  promotion 
of  the  edncation  of  young  bojt  and  girls  after  Ihtj  leave  the  popular  sdiools. 

FART  m. — Ot  TBACHEM. 

L— AJ  iwniviDDAu. 

]  314.  TeadMfiofpapularscbooUareeducatedattheseminary.  (}331,330. 
i.— £AicafMii  qf  Bcetndarj/  TutKert. 

{  315.  An  annual  amount  of  three  thousand  francs  shall  be  UMopriated 
toirards  the  education  of  secondary  teachers,  from  whidi  the  Board  of  Edncation 
csa  grant  attpends  to  joung  meu  of  ability  ^nd  pedagogic  educatien.    Tboae 
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scnooL  coDz  or  ink  ^antoh  o:^  ecbich. 


— ADHItlAHeC  MWO  tHi  PBOVEfttOH. 


S  27S.  Whoever  wmU  to  be  admitted  to  tie  pn>ftssIon  of  pfinnrj'  or 
Mcondary  teacher,  Ar  to  receire  as  "  un'coDiIitieiiBl  certificate  of  qnutficalion," 
must  pass  satistVtctoritj  an  eiamiiiatioa  in  theory  and  practice  of  tcscbrng  befon 
a  committee  of  ezaminatioa.  Tha  ttgaliir  exftminatioas  take  place  iiilfas  apriDS. 
Id  special  «ucs  tb«  Board  of  EducatioB  can  appoint  an  extraotdiiu^  es- 
amiDution. 

According  to  tbs  result  of  the  eiaminatton,  tbe  candidate  receirea  a  certificate 
of  "ca{mblc,"  or  "  oondilionallj  capable,"  or  he  is  returned  nithont  certiGmte. 
Tlie  certificate  of  "  conditiooallv  capable  '  obliges  the  poaaefflor  to  present  him- 


Klf  agnin  fer  eiamination  wilhtn  tbe  next  four  jears,  ichen  he  irtU  eitber  recdve 

thcqual"    "       '"         -....■-.     r  , 

the  last 


"■jea    , 

the  qualiScationof  "  capable, "  or  be  i^ected  ;  be  nii^  attend  affun  I 
the  last  part  of  the  fourth  jear,  at  the  semioar;,   within   lae  U 


0. — Etedion  qf  Primary  Ttaehtri. 
J.—r^meding  Oie  SUctian. 
I  STT.    Th«  Board  of  Edacation    immediately  fiUl,  temporuilr,  idl  Tacant 
teaeberships.     Tbe  Commnual  School  Committee,  four  weeks  after  tbe  racann 
occoiTed,  shall  call  a  meeting  of  tbe   members  of   the  commnne,   to  dcridft 
whether   tbe  temporary  appointment  shall  conlinue  or   a  definite  eDga^meot 
liike  place ;  if  Ibe  latter,  whether  tbe;  shall  call  a  ipialified  teacber  or  open  com- 
petition for  the  place.    IF  tbej  conclude  to  mend  a  call,  the  Comn)i1t«e  propoK* 
a  candidate,  and  one  week  aftenra«ls  they  proceed  with  the  election. 
2.— Jfonnfl-  ^  ExUnding  a  CaU. 
}  3IB.    If  tbe  meeting  ba*e  decided  to  call  a  teacher  for  the  vru»nt  position, 
theCommittee  ebali  proceed  with  the  eltctioo;  bower 


teaolre  to  reconsider  the  preTions  resolutioa,  and  to  refer  the  question  of  a  call 
back  to  tbe  Committee.  In  this  cMe,  tbe  meetinci  may  ddnble  the  number  id' 
memben  of  Ibe  Committee  for  thia  act  by  immrdiate  election,  ood,  in  order  to 


aSbrd  time  for  deliberatloD,  and  to  receire  the  ad<rlce  of  tbe  superior  aatborilies, 
tbe  final  Election  iball  take  place  within  fonr  weeks  anerwards. 

\  316.     If  a  l»ll  has  been  made,  ahd  the  candidate  docs  hot  nccept  theporitioi), 
.1. ^  proceeds  to  another  election  Within  the  next  foUr  ireeks. 


3.— AMos^    rocarwy. 

{ISO.  If  the  commune  resolred  to  glre  peblle  notice  of  tile  ta/etacr,  tbe 
ool  Committee  shall  issae  such  notice,  fixing  a  time  of  at  least  two  trttka  for 
receiving  apnlicatioos.  A  trial  lesson  may  be  required  of  each  applicant,  la  Ibe 
presence  of  tbe  School  Committee,  and  the  result  be  isdd  before  the  commaM^ 
with  an  accoant  of  their  procaedings. 

j  2B1.  On  the  second  or  third  Sunday  after  tbs  trial  lesson*,  theCommittee 
■hall  cell  a  general  meeting  of  the  commune,  to  lay  before  the  same  a  lilt  of 
applicants  and  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  them. 

}  282.    The  commune  shall   then   decide  on  the  deSnlle  ensagement  of  a 
teacher,  or  the  coBtinuation  of  the  prOTisional  teacher,  and,  if  toe  foraer,  pro- 
ceed to  tbe  election.    They  may  also  resolve  to  have  other  trial  lessons,  in  which 
case  the  final  election  «h^  take  place  two  weeks  aflerwaids. 
4. — Tenpcnrry  Engagemtnl, 

i  3S3.  If  tb«  oonmuae  decides  in  favor  of  ooatianlng  Uie  temporary  engage 
meni,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  fill  tbe  position  permancnlly  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  Ibe  commencement  of  the  vacancy.  Exceptions  from  this  rule 
■hall  be  granted  by  tbe  Board  i^  Education  in  extraordinary  cases  only. 
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BCHOOL  OODl  OW  TBV  Wmw  OV'  UlUOtR 


rikubLu&i  ex|KriGU(»   lu  tan^uiuf^  vi  sl  iDBBb  (WO  jc&n,  and  is  provided 
DDditionftl  cctiflnlG  of  obiti^,  con  be  elected  a  teacber  of  a  primwj: 

6.— Jfojg  ^  Sltetim  and  Oaryfimiation. 

\  2SB.  Elections  are  alirajs  bj  secret  ballot.  Hie  proceedings  shall  bo 
raported  to  the  OoTern mental  Council,  who  trammits  the  same  to  the  Board  of 
Edncation  foe  coniirmsIioD. 

i  lU.  If  the  legalit;  of  an  deotlon  Is  dlnnted,  »  reconrM  must  be  had 
irlthoat  failure  to  the  Qofemmental  Cooncil  irithin  the  period  of  four  daja;  a 
nply  slutll  be  given  wllhin  the  same  time,  and  the  acta  t«rerred  to  the  Board  of 
BdocUion.  The  period,  as  per  )  283,  Is  itupended  until  the  matter  has  1>een 
flnallj  disposed  of. 

1  IBT.    If  the  day  Bied  bj  taw  ibr  an.  election  shonid  fall  on  a  chnrch  com- 
munion or  fteUTol,  it  shall  be  poatponed  to  ths  following  Snndaj. 
b, — Election  tf  SKondanf  TiaeAert. 


pertaiaing  to  Ihe  election,  shall  be  inctMsed  to  twofold  its  number  b;  addition  of 
i«presenIatiTe«  fivm  the  parochial  school  communes.  Applicants  may  reside, 
outside  of  the  canton  of  Zurich. 

j  ISO.  If  the  committee  prefer  the  temporary  cng^agement  of  a  teacher  to  & 
dMnite  election,  they  must  applr  to  the  Board  of  Education,  who  will  make  n 
proTisloo^  appointment.  Provisionsl  te«chen  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  permanent 
offitiali,  and  the  temporary  appointment  cannot  proceed  beyond  two  rears. 
Awiatant  teachers  for  secondary  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
c.-Slaelioa  (f  TiadLtn  at  SKptrior  SAo^. 

{  390.  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of  all  vacanclei  at  the  superior  cantonal 
adioali,  fbrthepnrpoaoof  freeeomwdtloB.  Bowerer,  the  Committee  of  Elec- 
tion (see  {392)  baa  power  to  extend  a  call,  Instead  of  proceeding  U 


{  193.  The  Board  of  Education,  wiib  two  memliers  ftom  the  oommisslon  of 
.lUpectlon  of  the  particnltr  school,  tWm:  th«  Committee  of  Bdacatlon,  and  shaU 
hare  power  to  Sll  Tacant  positions  at  the  cantonal  and  the  retarinary  schools,  and 
the  teachers'  aemiiuu^,  dtlier  defloltelT'  or  temporarily.  The  members  from 
eommiBsionsof  inspeetlon.lwv«t]wsanieT«taai't)ieMof  lb«  Board  of  Idueatjon. 

{  193.  Tlie  election  of  profesMis  of  tlie  vnirenity  is  preacribed  by  spedat 
legnlAlions,  H 128  to  132. 

m. — BCBsiinmiT  XDuoinoi*  or  nAoaxBa. 

}  ZB4.  Teachers,  chapters,  and  omlto«BCN  regnlale  the  snhMqnent  stndin  of 
teacher*,  by  regulations  on  order  and  or^miMUon  of  the  same,  as  speeifled 
hereafter. 

I  39S.  The  Board  of  EdDcadon  oBbr*  aannaDy  a  priie  qosttion  fbr  all  popn- 
lax  teadiers  and  etwdidatea.  The  priaea  ara  from  twenty  to  sixty  ftanca,  and  a 
•redit  of  tbn«  handled  hana  is  set  apart  file  Ihia  purpose. 

IT.— PRITILKOHg  Um  BUTOB  01  lUOBlBf. 

}  296.  All  teachers  in  the  canton  of  Zorlcb,  unless  otherwise  appointed  by 
law,  bold  tfarir  posllions  dnrivg  Uft. 

)  297.  Brery  teacher  who  aeaspts  any  other  pul^a  oOm  or  mploynwut, 
except  that  of  a  member  of  the  Lwiilature  of  Switierland,  of  the  ChtTem- 
mental  Council,  of  a  jury,  of  a  Committe*  on  Election,  or  of  the  Board  of  EdQ- 
<«tion ;  and  eT«ry  teacher  who  aec^rta  an  apMy,  etc.,  msst  obtain  the  permi*- 
•riarion  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  leaigii  his  position.  A  eonsemt  glTsn  may 
bewithdrawn,  if  the  school  rofibrs  by  the  additional  duties. 
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fiJtS  BCnOOL  CODE  O*  THE  OUROIT  <»  EDXIOD. 

{  39B.  Aqj  other  emplorBtnt  b 
any  other  dutiM  Uxiag  the  l«*dicr 
prohibited. 

i  Ids.  Teacher*  of  geii«t*l  pabUe  icbooljihall  obtsin  the  oonacnt  of  th«r 
School  Committee  for  aoj  intermiuioD,  and  alwaji  give  them  inTormatton  ofanj' 
itKnltT  BnepeDsiOD  of  •chool.  They  shall  alio  commoiucale  to  tb«  School  Cob- 
mitt««  their  obterTatioM  on  Bpedal  wants  of  the  school,  and  diiectall  conaplainta 

T. — ^ECONOMICAL   OOKDinON  0>   TKACQKBa. 


t  300.    Teachers  at  primary  schools  are  classed  as  foUoirs : 
(at  Engaged  dcfinitel/  for  lire  by  the  communes. 
(b)  ProrlBioDallj  wpoinled  b;  the  Board  of  Edacation. 
(e)  Aa^tanta  app^nted  in  caae  of  slckntsa,  etc.,  of  the  regular  teader. 
-  )  301.    The  l^sl  income  of  teacher*  is— 

(a)  For  a  teacher  engi^ed  definitelj  from  ttie  commune: 

1.  Two  hundred  Moct  yearly  taUry,  a  free  dwelling,  garden  land,  a  certain 
quantity  of  wood,  or,  in  place  of  the  latter  it«ni,  a  gaitable  remqneration. 

2.  Three  francs  per  year  as  fees  of  tnilion  from  each  pnpU  of  the  day  nboal, 
and  one  and  a  half  francs  from  each  pupil  of  the  repetition  stJiool,  etc. 

3.  An  annual  contribulion  from  the  Slate,  to  complete  the  salary,  (as  per  1)  of 
teachen  of  fonr  years'  Berrice  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  fnuncs,  ijm  of  thoM  of 
above  fonr  years'  aenrice  to  seven  hundred  fntnca :  and  for  d^nllely  ^gi^cd 
teachers  of  twelve  years  servica,  further  additions  of  one  hundred  franca  for  tke 
thirteenth  to  «ghteealh  year  of  service ;  of  two  hundred  francs  for  nineicen  to 
twcntj-four  jeu*  of  service,  and  of  ^ree  hundred  fiancs  after  the  .tWM^'^Ah 
year  of  service;  the  year*  of  service  to  date,   from  the   firet  employneiit  t~ 

teacher  in  the  cant    """' ■"    —  '  '"' _..—  -■._ 

were  the  reanlt  of 
tinn  will  decide. 

(b)  For  an  assistant  teacher,  ten  fnuMS  pet  wedc,  not  ejteloding  neatloaa,  to 
be  paid  by  the  teacher, 

{  302.  The  commnae  shall  ftimiah  the  fuel  necessary  for  the  tcbooI-rooBV  and 
keep  in  repair  the  school-bouse  and  Mehcr's  residmce. 

{  303.  Salary  and  fee*  of  tuition  shall  be  pud  the  teacher  quarterly  by  Ae 
■chool  administrators. 

Additions,  a*  {  301  (a)  3,  are  fixed  annnally  by  the  Board  of  Edontioa,  and 
paid  quarterly  ^ao. 

I  304.  If  the  regular  Income  of  teachers  should  exceed  the  anonnts,  )  301.  Rft 
dcdQction  shall  be  made.    The  oommnnea  may  grant  additional  anwunta  to  their 


i305'     The  income  of  secondary  teacher*  shall  eoniiat  of— 
a)  An  annual  salary  of  at  least  one  tbonsaod  two  hnndred  ftancs,  p*jali)« 
qoarterly  by  the  secondary  school  administrator. 
(b)One-tfaird  part  «f  all  fees  of  tolUnn,  (|I»).) 
(c)  A  free  residence,  garden-laad,  etc.,  as  (  803. 
.  (d)  Additional  pay  from  the  State  of  one  hundtetl  francs  after  term  to  tweh* 
Tears  of  lerTice;  of  two  hundred  ftanc*  after  thirteen  to  eighteen  yeare;  of  thno 
hundred  ftancs  after  nineteen  to  twenty-fonr  years,  and  (^  fbur  bB«di«d  fraaa 
after  the  twenty-flfth  year  of  service,  for  teachers  definitely  engaged,  (j  301.) 

Assistant  teachers  shall  receive  at  least  eight  hundred  ftMica  per  animn,  er 
mora,  in  proporUon  to  their  services,  ({  304.) 

c.—Taelurt  </  Suptrior  Seiiaclt, 
I  300.    The  salary  ofteachennfsuperlorschoob  is  fixed  by  law,  (  136,  etc 

d. —  Oeiteral  Btffvlatitmt. 
\  301.    If  teachers,  during  a  tenqNnary  illnia*,  need  an  assUtant,  the  StaM 
grants  tlwm  nn  additional  pay,  a  part  or  the  entin  amount  of  the  anistanf  ■ 
renuuwration. 
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SremeD,  Wfttchmni,  etc. 

{  3\0.  All  public  teacben  ofpopolar  scboob  atutll  bemembcnof  the  tcMhen' 
RMocUtioa  for  wldowi  uid  orpliana ;  the  •>■»«  with  ncard  to  t«ach«n  of  np^ 
rior  tchoob,  as  goon  u  a  limllar  taai  will  be  cnablieEed  for  Ibeir  nidowR  And 
Orpbam. 

TI. — KEgiaHATIOM  AND  WITHDRAWAL. 


-  {  311.  Srer;  teacher  who  wants  to  withdraw  Irooi  hii  eagagement  la  any 
Bcbool,  aball  pToaent  bia  petmon  to  the  Beacd  of  fidacation.  A  withdrawal  gen- 
erallj  thoDld  takeplaoeat  thedoMof  awinler'Bor  ■nmmer'BOoune,  four  weeks 
before  its  taklns  eSect, 

i  312.  Ttac£en  who  want  to  withdraw  bom  the  profcauon,  shall  b«  strnck 
«...   ...  >r_.  ......        ....  atioQ  within  the  space  of 

b. — Pemrnung^a  Tiachtr. 

i  313.  Teacherf  who,  after  thirtj  jeam  of  serrtcb  desire  to  be  pensioaed,  for 
reastHiB  or  age  or  health,  shall  receire,  with  the  approral  of  tlie  Board  of  EdacaUon, 
fk«m  tlie  Stale,  an  antiDal  pention  to  the  amount  of  at  least  one-half  of  their  former 
fixed  salary.  The  Board  of  Gdncation  may  also  pendon  a  teacher  without  his 
petition. 

{  3U.  Tcschen,  also,  who,  fVotn  other  caosea  not  of  their  own  fluilt,  are 
nnable  to  attend  to  teaching  any  longer,  shall  reoare  a  pensioD  of  the  some  amount 
as  in  {313,  If  the  Board  of  EdncaUon  resolves  upon  their  peniloiiinr;  or  a  total 
mn  to  be  Sxed  specially,  according  to  dicgmstancea,  if  thdr  petinon  for  wltb- 
dnnral  is  oSiued  by  them. 


a. — ClUfbn  omI  Oanfirtaea, 

I  315. — The  teacheis  of  a  district  and  the  candidates  for  teachenhips  of  primary 
andseeondaiy  schools,  form  a  district  chapter  of  leacheis.  The  Board  of  Edao- 
tion  has  power  to  excuse  teachers  who,  at  the  same  time,  latior  at  superior  schools 
fh>m  attending  the  Chapter.  The  dlieclOT  and  teachers  of  aaeminarj,  and  tits' 
leacheit  of  the  practical  schools,  shall  make  periodical  Tisits  to  the  district  chapters, 
and  the  president  of  the  chapltn  shall  inform  the  director  of  the  seminary  of  time 
and  place  of  their  meeting  and  the  order  of  prooeedincs- 

i  3ti3.  Ch^ten  arrange  theoretical  and  practical  eiereiset  in  teaoblog  for  the 
imprOTement  of  their  menbeta.  They  gire  to  the  Board  of  Education  their 
opinion  on  plans  *r  instruction,  thelnttodnctlonof  new  means  of  instruction,  and 
all  important  matters  of  organiKaticn.  The  chatters  elect  their  officers,  deputies 
for  tbe^Q^Bod,  members  of  the  District  School  CommitleM,  etc.,  and  review  all 
Mconnli  rwarding  lynod^  libraries  of  chapters,  readittf^roomL  eto. 

f  aiT.  Four  regular  msetingt  of  chillers  shall  lake  place  in  each  year.  For 
tlie  porpoM  of  more  perfect  ptaotiee  in  teaching,  the  chapters  may  divide  Into 
tections  and  keep  moie  frequent  neetinn. 

}  31B.  The  officers  of  a  chapter  an  rnddentiTica-Prerident,  and  Secratarv ; 
ther  are  rieded  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  the  District 
and  Parochial  Sdiool  Committees  shall  have  informntion  of  their  election. 

ISlfl.    All  etediona  in  the  chaftet  are  by  Mcret  ballot. 
330.    Cl^teis  shall  f«tum  a  report  on  their  labor  and  the  proceedings  of 
Mctitms  to  the  Board  of  "" — "— 


IncrMdngtbdrUbraiy,  and  forty-flve  francs  fortni&or  eipensea  of  th^  President. 
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{  BiS.  The  membui  of  all  cbaptei*  «iid  tlw  l«M:hsn  of  the  cuikuul  iiai  tuft- 
rior  ichoolt  of  Winlerlhur  compoia  the  acbool  ig'ikod. 

{  SS3.  Tb«inembets«flbeBoai4of  E<hicalioii,of  theconunUdoiuof  iMBMettoil . 
of  tiM  owtOBtl  Mkool,  Mid  tike  tMobars'  UMinefyr  aad  tlie  nKmbers  of  VisMct 
School  Connitteea,  are  adTitor;  laeiuben  of  the  «ctwol  ajnod.    The  Board  of 

"' ' ■  ■- '    -  ■■- •- -— lod  by  two  Diembeia. 

LS  for  the  promotion  of  pnUIe 
Ktion,  etc.,  in  school  matlerf, 

, _    „   ._ ,--,  -  iw.    A  lectnra  onanbjectof 

educaUon  anDaoDced  in  the  public  iDTitation,  aliall  be  held  at  the  tnceting  of  the 
school  ajDod,  where  tbej  ahall  reeeive  cc^ice  ef  alt  annual  reports  of  the  Board  ol 
Education  to  the  Qorernmental  Comicil. 

I  3SS.  One  Kgnlar  lumtbi;  par  *e«r  ifadl  IM  held  b^  the  aehoal  t^nodj  all 
Special  meeUBKB  shall  be  oalkd  by  Ita  Bawd  of  BdMcMion  at  Ih^  on  lailaM* 
or  thM  of  the  iteolntious  of  fborehapten. 

)  320.    The  proceedings  of  the  s;nod  ehall  be  public. 

}  33T.  The  BTiiod  elect  tbeli  offlw*  tof  a  tttm  of  two  Toaia  bf  abartnta 
nwority,  Til ;  a  Presidest,  Yio>-Pi  wiikut^  Md  OuatlMf, 

(  3211.  A  prosynod  la  orgaaiied  piartooB  to  the  meelinf;  of  the  STood,  fiMB 
the  Preaident  of  the  synod,  On  deputie*  tnm  cta«{iter»,  one  depu^  from  Ae 
nniTcnity,  one  IVom  tbe  sjmnaaiam,  oa>  from  tfie  achool  of  indostrj,  and  a 
depntj  una  tbe  snperiot  achoola  of  W intacihar. 

The  two  nemben  of  the  Board  of  fidncaUon  and  the  directoc  of  tbe  semlnuy 
■re  adrkoPT  meaibtta  of  the  ^roaynod. 

(  330.  The  pnwDod  deudea  on  Iba  arder  of  proceedings  at  synod,  and  no 
subject  can  be  Introduced  in  the  STnod  ooless  approred  bj  [be  proajnod. 

I,  andaeopy 


rsporia  n 
wUlbepi 


tViiuitfaed  to  each  actual  and  adTiiorj  nmnbei :  the  publiMtion  ui  oiKounra  di 
— Kiria  UMde  in  lynod  ma;  aUo  be  ariered,  and  tlie  eapomei  lesnltlng  thenlioii 
11  be  paid  b/  the  State. 


THB  OOTaBNXEKTAL  CODHOII* 
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Aa^tent  SnratoMiilMt  (<  rmbSi  BAovk,  If«W  Ta*  6%. 

Dii»  tliuiiBD : — ^la  retpODM  ta  jonr  ttrgent  and  repealGd  reqneati  thit  t 
woidd  jot  dmm  ramniscenoM  of  mj  Khools  sfid  t«*chers  »t  kfiout  llie  be^n* 
■ling  of  Iht  present  eentiirj,  yon  Wilt  recelte  herewith.  In  mj  own  manner, 
■ODB  inkBnge  of  one  who  haa  ton;  stniggled  for  the  improremeDt  of  pri- 
WBTf  education  ht  hli  natire  dtj,  perfomin;  hb  homble  pwt,  if  no  otherwbe, 
with  eameeliieM  and  patleoM.  Bam  In  New  Toi^  the  Md  of  January,  ltS9, 
mj  fifUi  year  found  me  at  an  old-bihioaed  "  Dane*!  Behoof"  in  «  nook  of  old 
Bearer  itreet,  the  docile  pnpil  of  a  Icind-tMarted,  gentle,  tdd  Udj,  Hra.  Dong- 
Im*,  who  kept  school  In  her  own  ultiog-room,  with  every  accompaniinent,  neat 
and  [ilnanatit  Sbe  had  a  halF«raij  iod  that  walked  the  itrecla,  wboae  inSnn- 
Wm  oocaotoned  n>  at  Umee  some  ImiireiKTa  moral  leMona  from  hia  aarefU  and 
tender  motlier — Imprea^ona  of  leademeaa  and  compaeaion  whidi  irera  aAar- 
ward  raTiTed  at  another  achoot,  b j  tha  oaa  of  a  reading  book  containing  *  iIm> 
liar  tale  of  pathoe,  called  "  Craij  Samnel,"  ftom  the  French  of  Berquin.  At 
Ihia,  mj/nt  acbeol,  the  meant  of  Inatmetion  were,  "The  Horn  Book,"  and 
Mt9  flnt  pagea  of  Webetar;  while  ipeotaclea  on  noae,  the  ttrap  In  Uie  lap,  and 
preminnuof  ^nger-bread,irete  all  the  appaiatna  that  qulekened  DOT  earljderel- 
opment, — eenalble  woman ! 

H;  next  acboot  for  a  year,  was  the  Pariib  School  of  old  Trinity — "Master 
TOBi^  " — a  man  of  turn  Mrertty,  bnt  otherwise  a  good  teacher.  The  conlinn- 
aooe  of  Webater  and  writing  coplee  was  the  only  aJTaaoe  at  this  school.  Here 
the  penally  of  "erting  bomaoHy"  waa  strict  and  uniform.  It  »u  a  amall 
ladder  inclined  beside  the  teaeher's  deek,  wblch  the  colprit  climbed,  and  the 
aereteat  api^catlon  at  the  cane  followed,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Busby,  as 
•xpreaaed  bt  the  ttaoe-WOm  tnQtto^  "Bod  In  pickle,"  ko.  I  may  say,  by  the 
way,  that  though  attending  lehdols  of  the  saTerast  discipline,  I  was  neter  pnn- 
'Ished  In  any  w%J,  ndthei'  at  dchotJ  or  elsewhere.  1  was  a  general  fkrorita  with 
my  schoolmates,  and  neftr  made  battle  with  any,  so  that  I  may  Tamit  the  title  of 
"the  great  mttrvek.^  K  after  Toangs'  school  honae  Isitillin  the  rear  of  Trin- 
ity cliarcfa-yard,  Deat  the  conief  of  Bector  street — a  comfortable,  solid,  brick 
baHAng,  with  a  small  cnpola  and  a  USL  The  school  hall  was  tbs  entire  iqjper 
floor,  with  fire  windows  in  front,  and  others  in  the  rear,  thn  affotdinu  f^f^T 
of  w  and  Bght,  two  of  the  most  essential  rcquldtes  tbt  the  school-room. 

After  the  Pariah  School,  part  of  my  serenth  and  my  eighth  year  was  spent 
at  the  adTsnced  school  of  Kr.  Beat,  a  echocd-master  of  good  character  and 
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Mauding,  wbo  kllcrwKnl  vrote  k  hiatorj  of  tbe  <»t7— datcriptfn  and  ■!»• 
tUtic — ft  volume  of  mim  ^m.  The  •chool  boon  vu  &  yellow  wooden  bnOdiii^ 
one  of  ■  [«w  of  Mlid  lightl;  privkLe  dtreUiogi  of  brick,  not  far  from  Bcctor, 
in  Oreenoicb  Unet.  I  Iwts  no  fablei  to  tell  of  poor  icfaool-hoiiMs.  AH  the 
■choob  I  hare  attended  irece  held  In  commodioai  buildinga,  and  weU  a^Mkinlcd 
In  moat  Kepecl&  Hr.  Beat  oceapied  (be  lower  paH  of  the  boon,  and  tin  adiool 
waa  bald  aboTe,  occnpTing  the  whole  nppar  floon  Thia  waa  the  caatom  of  (be 
daj ;  STOn  the  Gnt  merchanta  had  their  atiM«a  and  offlosa  on  the  lower  Ooor— 
dwelling  aboTe.  It  waa  a  pleaauit,  well-lighted  and  airf  room,  and  well  ap- 
pinnted  In  familoce  for  1198.  Here  "  Webater'a  ipelling-book"  vm  continned 
to  "  Baker  and  Domlnloii,''  (hat  being  the  preparatory  atep  to  commencing  (a 
read.  Thence  we  ipelt  nooeaaiTely  to  the  end ;  with  the  oRen  pnnling  tcM  of 
spelling  acnMB  the  colomns,  thua :  H-coo-de-ro-ga,  Bag^^e-hoc,  Iflrh  II I  mark 
i-nac,  repeating  arer;  afUable  aa  if  one  word,  till  the  laat,  long  lepedtion  of  llw 
■jUablea  of  the  three  worda,  waa  aa  the  veapertine  ohimee  of  old  TriMlj  beDa 
that  naed  to  doae  apSaturdaj  of  the  week.  Writing  wai  contlBned  gma  poU 
hooka  and  trammeli  to  oc^iea.  Aiithmetio  was  now  begun;  "DDwortli'' wia 
(be  (eit-book.  The  moat  diat  wai  renarfcaUe  about  It  waa,  aalreccdbct,  Aat 
bia  tikeneaa,  moat  coanely  engrared,  and  fVightfiiUj  nglj,  waa  both  on  die  eorer 
•ndoppoaite  the  Ulle  page.  It  waa  drawn  pen  in  hand,willi  "rap  aiij  taweli." 
tlw  pedagogne'a  ooatnme,  and  the  btUewing  doggerd  dlMich  beneatti  It; 

"  Urnnli,  Uw  DU,  br  im'au  Bb>«  «irfCB*l 


I  have  often  laughed  over  the  caricature,  whilst  the  other  boyi  repeated,  u 
if  in  contract,  their  (xpcrtmci  of  hia  frieodabip  ai  exprcBaed  in  the  following 

"  HBltlpBcaIkH  I*  nxKliii^ 

Lt-rUaa  !•  •■  torf, 
TBvud  TiM,  itmMkmwftfitl, 


—all  (he  while  wondering  where  waa  the  hiunaidtj  and  fricndahip,  in  preparing 
■ucb  hard  eiamplet  to  puiile  oor  yoothf ul  braina.  Booh  wera  oar  ctW^ania 
and  childlike  opinions  of  this  renenble  "frintd  of  the  homan  mind."  Beejdea 
the  few  scrape  from  Webaler,  our  reading  waa  from  Berquin'a  "  Looking  Waa," 
•  transUUon  from  the  fVench.  Tbe  antborwa*  njaienlle  writer  of  equal  akiU 
with  Miss  Edgewortb,  with  the  adrantage  of  not  being  io  enlirelj  Tind  of  the 
unction  of  Seriptnial  truth.  It  oontaioi  a  leriea  of  Aort,  monl  storiei^ 
on  the  pasrfons,  anger,  pride,  onielty,  ka.  I  think  it  would  be  aerriceable 
to  primary  achoots  to  reTlTe  this  old  book;  alio  Xiaa  Bobina'  "Ihtrodno- 
tioa,"  and  tbe  "  Popular  Leaons,"  which  largely  esteact  from  aoch  writeia,  iB 
the  Oernan  and  the  French.  To  the  plaatic  inluenoe  of  Berquin'a  "  Looking 
Glase,"  I  think  I  owe  much  of  the  formation  of  my  character,  tbongfa  only  read 
at  the  end  of  my  ecTenth  jeu.  Thus  cloaed  my  prodtable  couiae  of  inateno- 
lion  ncder  the  care  of  Hr.  Best 

Ky  father  dying  in  'as,  (my  mother  harlng  died  In  'iM,)  I  wa*  left  in  tbe 
guardianship  of  an  elder  brother,  and  wa*  lent.  In  October,  1198,  to  the  ^u* 
copal  Academy,  at  Cbeihiie,  ConnecUoDt,  foar(««n  milea  fivm  Kew  Harcn. 
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Hera  tha  Rer.  Dr.  Boirden  mi  priiieii»I,  who  irw  «ft«rward  Profeuor  of  Bellea 
Ii«ttrei  la  Columbik  College.  Th«  Ber.  Jtrim  UeYlckar,  who  wm  then  hb  pupil 
•nd  nj  compuiioD,  focceedad  bim  la  that  profenorship,  aod,  I  belisTe,  RtOI 
eontlDuet  !o  it.  The  Acidemj  at  Cbeahlre  wu  a  preparatorr  collegiate  school 
of  good  reputation,  and  stitl  ii  iol  It  hai  Mat  forth  aome  hoiutrcd  namei. 
The  •ehool-hoDse  va*  a  aightl;  bnlUinK  of  brick,  with  a  flue  plar-gronnd  arotind 
li.  It  had  two  large  roomt  on  tha  loir«r  floor,*  diridad  by  a  halL  The  whole 
upper  floor  wa*  a  r««ltatioa  aad  asMubl;  room,  for  lecturing,  ie.  The  sturs 
wiB  oatrfde,  to  mrt  room.  I  here  eoDimeDCcd  grammar  and  geography,  with 
lAtlD  and  Oreak.  The-t«it  booka  Id  coaraa  were:  "Corderj,"  "Eraamni,'" 
"Caaai^B  Commenta,"  "Tirj^"  "Cloero,"  and  tlM"Oreek  Teatament."  In 
geographr,  our  onlj  mapa  were  on  the  globea,  together  with  tboee  InterleaTed 
in  "Onrthia'a  Gec^nphj."  I  think  thia  book  an  eieellent  model  for  a  text- 
book for  Ihii  ilady.  It  waa  reij  full  on  tbe  doctrine  of  the  spherea,  and  the 
teit  wu  diTided  Into  deacriptire  and  phyalcal  geography — climate,  toil,  riTem, 
tnonntdas,  pi«duotlona,  eniioritioa,  religion,  and  hiatory — qnite  par^cular  and 
foil  nnder  each  head.  Horte't  was  then,  I  ant^raae,  extant,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  haTe  Men  it.  In  tbia  atody  we  had  a  rery  practical  plan ;  that  of  writing 
oeoMional  compoaitiona  of  tappoaed  voyagea,  deaciibing  rarylng  ctrcumatancea, 
prodneta,  eipMta,  mamiera,  and  cnitoma,  kc,  of  the  placea  rliiled.  I  wcU 
remember  how  I  once  prided  myaelf  on  a  line  flonriah  in  one  of  tbeae  composi- 
tion*, deacribing  an  evening  at  sea  Id  the  LeTant.  I  gave  it  thus:  "And  an 
halo  round  the  moon  gaTe  Indications  of  an  approaching  storm."  Having  been 
pr«i«ed  for  this,  it  was  often  repeated  on  the  play-grounds  with  many  a  rbetor- 
Ik«l  Bouriah.  We  hero  used  "Hurray's  En^ish  Orammar,"  and  for  reading 
books,  (again)  "Berqmn't  Looking  Olasa,"  with  the  "English  Reader,"  and 
"Beqnel,"  of  Hurray.  These  latter  are  eioeDent  books  «•  tests  of  elocationarjr 
■kill.  They  contain  jndicioua  aelection*  from  the  pare  wcUa  of  our  English  - 
classics;  the  chaate  and  pore  style  of  Lord  Clialham,  Addaaoo,  Jtc ;  and  ia  all 
of  tbe  hlgheat  moral  standard.  I  think  there  ia  nothing  Uke  them  for  theie  pur- 
poees ;  but  from  thdr  high  ordo*  of  Gteiature,  they  are  not  snOdcntly  pro- 
greadre  fitr  teaching  to  read,  but  eacellent  for  pracUee  at  the  close  of  the  rhe- 
totical  eoarae.  "  Blur's  Lecturea,"  I  Ihink,  was  used,  with  these  reading  books. 
Ton  win,  perhaps,  be  aomewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  we  had  dramatic  exhlbi- 
Uooa,  bll  and  apring,  counting  of  five  act  tragedlea  and  comedies,  with  other 
dramatic  varieties.  Hyself  and  a  son  of  the  Hev.  Bishop  Jarrla,  afterward  a 
Biinlater,  performed  the  ftmale  parta,  In  Aill  costumes,  curled  and  powdered 
wigs,  ostrich  feathers, Jewelry,  Jtc — rather  pteanmptuons this  for  "the  land  of 
steady  hablta."  Think  of  ftoys,  from  eleven  on  to  tlilrteen,  personating  Jocasia, 
in  the  play  of  "(E^pnsi"  "Irene,"  In  Johnson's  tragedy ;  the  Lady,  In  HHton's 
"  Haak  of  Comns,"  and  Hiss  Bardcastle,  In  Ooldsmilh's  "She  stoops  to  con- 
qoer,"  wbiob  was  perfmned  "  TfHi/  liaiptitu  "  and  aH  These  female  chano- 
ters,  and  others,  were  performed  entire  by  me,  winning  applanae  from  a  select 
adult  andience  from  !few  York,  Kew  Haven,  and  elsewhere.  In  tbe  present 
tut  age,  such  tUnga  would  sorely  prove  a  destructive  wDd-fire,  and  should  by 
no  means  be  ventured;  yet  from  tbeae  classes,  I  remember  we  had  in  alter  fife, 
many  worthy  men,  ministers  of  tbe  Gospel,  and  uaefhl  Christiana.  The  coun- 
teraotlng  influenoe  of  the  moral  elementa  of  the  day  must  have  neuttmUxed  tbe 
potson.     Hie  method  of  teaching  here  was  the  oanal  course  of  tasking,  snd  say- 
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ingleMOU;  tetoUng  mora  fton  Aebod^  than  tkro^h  the  tMcher.  I  ttdnk 
Sr.  Bowdon  left  in  IBOl  for  Colnmbw  Collage.  This  moTement  prodnccd  qoi^ 
areTolntian  iaftflUnftt  CbeBhire,  hj  the  iDtrodoeCion  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  &  naa 
of  me  qualities  tad  tact  for  teaching;  also  goremiiig .welL  He  bnoght  with 
bim  philoaopbical  apparattu  iriiicli  he  propoeed  to  lue  In  the  echod.  Ibt 
truitees,  howeTer,  would  not  permit  it,  thinking  It  would  Interfere  with  the 
cluneal  Btudiea.  But  out  "  Joho  Smith,"  we  maj  call  hla  to,  embodied  the 
b«(t  qoalitiM  of  all  the  Smithi,  gcAi,  lilTer,  and  ireo,  and  wai  firmly  bent  oa 
introducing  the  natural  tciencet.  If  he  could ;  m  he  cooqiroioiwd  with  ft* 
trnsteca,  who  pat  op  for  him,  in  the  sehocd-room,  a  tJoaet  for  the  apparatus,  and 
permitted  him  t«  give  ,at  the  act^m;  after  churoh  on  Sonda;  afternoon,  a 
coune  of  practical  lectam  on  "  Natural  Theology,"  bringing  is  the  ose  of  a^ 
paratDB  to  illutrtrat«,  which  wai  codrelj  mocenful.  Ko  aummer  langmM',  nor 
(uncblng  cold  of  winter,  could  erer  leasea  th«  tntcreM  of  these  Sundaj  lewoM. 
It  WM  our  moH  Intellectual  tr^nlng ;  and  I  auppoae  laid  the  comer^Coue  of  laj 
after  loTe  and  seal  for  the  oatoral  eyatem  of  tiWBtal  training,  which  I  us«d  to 
ramiilartj  call  with  our  own  teaehen,  "  atfttUal  gymtuttiet,'  the  (eaolwr  him- 
self being  really  the  book,  by  the  nae  of  the  crayon  and  hladi-boaid,  with 
natural  otjjects,  and  of  right  .apparatm,  ahnoet  repadiaUng  hooka,  except 
for  the  reading  course.  How  raoh  lewou  expand  and  develop  the  mind, 
presamg  home  tmtb  and  parity  to  the  facait,  and  ■■  in  onr  cmc,  gave  stNogth 
and  body  to  the  faith  of  the  young  ^Bciplei  of  this  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  they  en 
cbeerfoUj  sat  learning  d^ngs,  poaeibly  otherwise  to  be  always  bidden.  I  sUt 
never  fo^^t  the  lesson  and  its  UIustratiMts  on  the  beneficence  of  Gpd ;  Hia  wisdom 
and  power  In  creation  by  appointing  the  IntercoHse  of  aations.  The  ooaan  for 
■  highway;  the  cameU  for  tiie  deflBrt ;  and  the  snre-footed  Unle  foi  the  moon- 
tun  passes ;  and  the  favoring  trade-winds  to  bcilitale  ciHnmeroe.  A  macUoe 
was  Improrised  for  the  occasion  which  suoeemfully  illoslrated  the  phenomenon. 
It  was  like  the  usual  thread-winder,  called  In  Connecticut,  "a  swUl;"  twocmts 
flecee  on  an  upright,  with  sockets,  or  places  for  candles  on  thdr  ends.  Thes« 
were  each  backed  by  a  jnece  of  tin,  acting  as  a  sail,  another  piece  being  fdaced 
sloping  over  the  tops  of  the  lights;  it  rested  on  the  nprigfat  by  a  thimble  for» 
socket,  when  on  Ugbtlog  the  candles  it  imnlediately  rotated  with  considenblft 
force.  We  thus  undovtood  that  the  son's  heat  was  the  caqie  of  wind,  and  that 
these  winds  were  caused  by  his  track  acKMS  (he  torrid  Eone  to  his  tropical  limits, 
produiMng  the  north-east  and  south-east  trades.  Such  methods  of  toaehiog  need 
no  system  of  niuemooics  to  Bz  It  In  ntemory.  Toa  Me  the  particulacily  with 
which  I  present  it  you  after  almost  seventy  jreai*.  Before  old  Yale  (I  believe) 
had  broached  the  subject  of  Geol<^y,  we  liad  at  CheAire  Academy  a  wooden 
box  filled  with  elemental  stones  arranged  and  cUadfled,  teaching  u  that  the 
stones  had  namee  and  were  usefiil,  and  that  the  earth  vat  a  store-honte  ot 
treasures  for  the  comfort  end  use  of  man. 

FilVy  years  afler  leaving  this  school,  I  was  coaanhed  on  mshing  the  fini  alter* 
ations  In  the  school-room  of  tbii  academy.  Srerything  remained  aa  of  jon^ 
and  I  fbr  the  flrst  time  enlightened  the  then  Uustee^  aa  to  the  use  of  the  doeel 
M  awkwardly  In  the  way.  The  former  tnulees  not  patroniiiiig  the  natwal 
sciences,  never  had  had  It  painted,  and  thus  fifty  years  after.  It  testiSed  of  the 
fiMt.  At  that  time  they  bad  a  tiaditlonary  knowledge  of  the  box  of  aiinnala, 
and  its  having  been  thrown  awaj  as  useless,  they  wondering  why  stone*  iboald 
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bAio  ntoelfpulced  ntr  Mul  cred  for.  Tbu*  It  vu  that  our  lortng  motlier 
Katun— Mr  trM  AliM  Uatw— iru  tcuted  b;  rulgw  aod  gotbic  bands.  At 
n;  flnt  Titit  I  found  iba  M  wademf  Id  >  food  ttat«  of  preBerration,  it  hsring 
.beta  punted  Beveral  tlmei;  all  else  nmaioed  u  of  old.  The  younerat  daiig^i- 
tcr  of  thejdoiu  old  cooper  with  vboni  I  bad  resided  almost  Kveoof  itio  longest 
Tcan  of  mj  life,  bad  married  an  £{dscapal  mlnisWr,  and  now  occupied  the  old 
hoDiMtsad.  Hera  I  staid  a  week  amidst  the  hanuts  of  my  childhood,  that  had 
'era  BOW  1>ecDiite  a  drean-laiid,  and  there  I  agahi  drank  pre«kous  drafla  from 
t^.e  very  Bclf-«ua« 


jmd  ehstted  of  the  {dsaaant  pad  with  thoae  who  were  iamiliar  with  the  "  forma 
•ltd  Mwa "  of  the  by-gout  of  fifly  )>eara  ago  I  A  pririlege  allowed  to  but  few 
la  this  nnoertain  pilf^rimaga  of  life.  Tba  eeeming  ecoentriciilei  and  advandng 
years  of  Dr.  Smith,  I  suppose,  brought  about  a  sepaiatioo  from  his  charge  ;  and 
faoe  of  the  tutora,  the  R«t.  Mr.  Bronson,  ■  most  worthy  man,  and  a  good 
•eholar,  wu  aj^ioled  in  his  place,  shortly  ^er  which  I  left  Cheshire  for  Kew- 
■tk,  Kew  Jersey,  and  made  my  raladlctory  to  the  dear  old  academy  with  the 
repatatton  of  harmg  pasted  throagh  Tale  College;  at  least,  go  thought  a  Rev- 
•rend  DiTine  who  one  day  introduced  me  to  a  friend  of  his,  as  an  "  alumous  of 
Ttla  and  aii  apostle  of  the  Sunday  BchooU"  The  latter,  with  sonie  qualiSca- 
Ukm,  I  might  hare  approximated  to  j  but  as  for  the  Doctorate,  1  could  lay  no 
claim  to  it  To  Hand  under  the  shadow  of  so  great  a  name  h  old  Tale,  not 
haTipg  erec  been  eren  under  the  Bbade  of  its  ancient  and  noble  elms,  nor  ercr 
baring  entered  its  honored  porch,  for  I  left  my  unfinished  studies  from  my 
■rhotd  at  Newark  Ibr  a  TOjagc  roond  the  world.  TberesfUr,  my  knowledge 
b«tBg  picked  up  at  odd  timet,  bat  not  In  any  snfflcient  quantity  as  to  entitle  me 
to  even  A.K,,  Dachlett-to  D.  D. — those  "semi-lunar  &rdeU,"  as  those  appeod- 

.ages  were  called,  b;  ooe  decUalnga  Doctorate  from  some  noted  College  in 
1800.  As  I  told  you,  I  left  the  pleasant,  retired,  and  quiet  village  of  Cheshire, 
for  the  more  bnitling  and  aspiring  town  of  Kewirk,  Now  Jersey,  a  guest, 
through  his  kindly  bontntatlty,  of  CoL  Samuel  Ogden,  a  relative  of  tbe  family. 
the  town  was  then  noticeable  for  its  mannfaclure  and  tnde  la  shoes,  and  a  well 
ordered  academy,  com[H^sInga  highschoolfor girls,  and  a  clsBwcal  department  for 

.boys.  Thi!  bther  of  the  late  Woi.  C.  Woodbridge,  of  "  The  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation," VIS,  I  think,  the  principal  of  the  girls'  scliool  at  this  time,  and  t|ie  boji 
in  charge  of  Ur.  Unley,  an  Irish  gentleman  with  a  vera  broad  brogue.  He  was 
a  ripe  acholnr,  and  of  most  eiqnidte  hamor  and  good  nature,  and  withal  a 
tliict  disci plluarian,  adminittering  his  penalties  with  the  cane,  on  the  hand,  and 
over  the  shouidert,  and  oecatioaally,  with  a  diort,  sharp  rap  acrou  the  knuckles 
wttb  the  nsual  cry  of  "  Ah  t  Monsheer."  Bis  punishments  were  administered 
without  eounsel;  with  Platonic  dignity,  yet  with  seeming  good  nature,  some- 
tlmea  with  inch  ridicnlocs  exjdetiTea  and  remarks,  as  oAen  irresistibly  brought 
aanshins  and  rainbows  throngh  our  (ears  from  (he  smarting  rod.  The  /era.'* 
was  the  only  instrument  of  puidshment  at  the  Cbsshire  academy.  It  was  Judge 
and  Jury,  moat  snmmary  and  severe.  Tbe  handle  was  about  nine  inohet  long, 
with  a  ciroular  apatula  an  btch  or  aaore  ia  Ihicknest,  and  about  two  inches  in 
lompaat  the  palm  of  the  band.    To  my  own  knowledge,  as  an 
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oitntr,  it  vu  often  nnjuidr  kdnlniiUrcd,  and  «t  «U  tinutirfthtiBdiMMnritr, 
with  p«&t  graritj,  Kiid  no  Heeinlng  Bjmpilbj,  while  our  pleMtnt  "iV^n,  at 
th«  NewkA  kcadem;,  blended  smilM  wtth  tn  tipteuira  M>bilatj  of  look,  thit 
•eomed  to  oj  that  ha  wu  wrrji,  but  Mt  lh«t  It  muH  bo  done,  ud  tho  calprit 
forgot  and  forgare,  yet  still  remetnbered  the  maTt  of  the  eane,  whQe  tho  mora 
•ererc  ImprMdooi  of  the  ferula  wai  keenly  Mt,  and  long  reuenbered ;  thoogh 
•onetimee  luthred  with  Indi&trenca,  and  even  hardihood,  as  a  nrrrwitj  Bov 
weU  I  remember  the  dailj  itnd;  of  onr  leawKU,  roond  the  barning  hiekor;  log! 
In  the  great  EUiabethan  fire-place,  at  the  evening  hour  afler  nipper ;  and  when 
learning  laiki  was  done,  jroa  nigfat  hare  heard  the  manj.end  aarcaatic  ronnda 
of  Jecre  about  the  Mftnta,  as  the;  began  to  imoke  their  hands  in  the  chim* 
nej  among  the  bacon  and  dried  pumpkina,  preparing  for  tbank^Ting,  whilo 
they,  with  no  thankful  iplrlt,  thus  prepared  daily  thdr  roughened  ban^  to 
endure  phtlosophicallj  the  Mrere  blows  of  the  ferule  to-morrow,  and  were,  as  I 
now  think,  hardening  both  hand*  and  heart.  It  wm,  after  bH,  well  neuit  on 
the  part  of  tbe  teacher,  m  my  experience  bai  sbioe  tanghi  me,  bnng  adnin- 
istered  with  good  Intent.  It  waa  but  tbe  apirit  of  tba  pedagogva,  begotten  aa 
a  habit,  wbtch  argued  Itaelf  into  a  neeea^ty,  intending  wdQ,  bnt  aarely  mia* 
taken ;  for  Dr.  Bowden,  off  the  platform,  waa  erar  gentle,  kind,  and  pleasant, 
and  only  donned  thia  cold  and  repnUve  manner  when  etented  on  hia  r««tmn, 
ao  that  one  might  wander  whence  came  sucb  seeming  austerity  to  thoee  nndft 
penalty.  In  eorreoling  tbe  errors  of  the  lesson,  the  contraat  between  the  two 
waa  broad  and  marked.  The  one  with  austere  look  and  the  heavy  weight  of 
the  fcmle  nuitained  bis  authority,  whQe  tbe  other  did  it  with  a  smile,  eit^im- 
iog,  "Fardon  a  mouH,  aiWer  pUte;"  by  interpretation,  "Pardotuux  ntot  m 
voHf  plaif."  Tbis  was  at  first  accompanied  with  a  gentle  tonch  of  the  cane. 
But  ^ould  the  error  be  repeated,  a  aharper  one  orer  the  Imnckle*,  with  "  Ah  I 
Monsheer,"  when  again  a  healing  nnile  followed  it,  seemingly  hi  the  best  homor 
of  Irish  good  nature,—*  system  of  mnemontea  this,  that  could  but  strengtben 
the  memory.  Thus  waa  spent  my  latest  school  days.  Our  elatdcal  lessons  wero 
now  all  reviewed,  and  I  was  about  to  open  old  Homer,  wheo  I  recdved  a  som- 
mona  from  bonw  to  commence  life  in  eameatl  and  part  of  the  years  1800  and 
)  waa  spent  oo  a  trading  voyage  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  four  mootha 
resideiicclnCanlon,pt«pariDgIbrthe  then  lactatlve  office  of  an  East  India  super- 
cargo. I  returned  after  flfleen  montha,  and  soon  after  commenced  a  clerkship 
Id  "The  NewTork  Bank."  Thus  far— "tbe  firil  intlaUmenf"—ia  which  I 
think  I  decidedly  remain  your  obeMent  serrent,  and  otherwise,  truly  yoon, 
!S  Ubiov  SquAU,  N.  T.,  I6th  OcL,  ISSf. 

a  w.  araoN. 
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YI.  CmCULlR  EESPECTTNG  ACADEMIES 

AMD  OTHER  HTBrtTUTIOlfB  OF  SBCOKDABT  XDVCATIOK. 


V.  B.  DSPASTMCBT  or  BimOATIOK, 

Watiington,  D.  Q. 

Aoademia  and  otiter  Stmutaries  </  Seamdarg  Jifeaattoi 
The  onderalgned  will  be  happ;  to  receive  a  oopj  of  «nj  printed 
docnmoit,  and  sacti  other  infonnation  u  jon  may  find  it  eonTenient 
to  cotnmimicate  respecting  jour  iiutitation  tn  onj  or  all  of  the  portlc- 
oUts  specified  in  the  foUowbg  Bchednle. 

HENBY  BABNABD, 

Oawtmiuieiur  ^  EoMeatian, 

X.    'Sua,  LounoK,  im  Sfbcul  Objxoi. 
IL    HmoBiou.  DiVKLOpnmrr. 

A.  1.  When,  bj  wliom,  and  Cir  wliat  aTOwed  oljeaU  the  InstitiiUon  was 
originally  setabliahed;  date  of  Incorpontioa,  vilh  namea  and  residence  of 
iocoiponton;  tlrat  opening— date  o^  and  condiUon  at  Ow  time  at  to 

3.  Endawmeot— productive  funds. 

8.  Qrounda^Buildlnff,  and  material  Bauipoio&L 

1,  InitractoTi. 

B.  Departanenta  and  Stodiea  In  each. 

B.  fitudaata— Hale,  FMule,  Total 

OUaoical. 

Eugllali  only. 

Non-BeeidenL 
1.  Boafding  Amngaoenta  far  nOD-reridant  Pupil& 

8.  EellglouB  Inamictioa. 

9.  Health  and  FbTClcal  CnlbmL 

10.  Diadpilne— Ita  prindplei  and  methods. 

11.  Soeiatiaa  fiw  IMiata,  lArWT.  *& 
IL  Tailion. 

13.  Tenu— Tacatlona— DaHf  Boatine— PnUio  Bihibitums— PritM. 

B.  In  giving  tlw  diraoologieal  deyelopeinent  of  tlie  Inatitiitlon,  eped^ 

1.  kaj  obauga  In  tbe  origloal  object  (tf  Itte  losUtothm,  or  the  ooostUutloD 
Or  poUof  of  tlie  Board  <^  Truateea. 
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3.  The  date  and  cibj«ot  of  eferj  beiM&otloa,  with  the  conditicou  »ttidied^ 
by  tbe  donor,  MpedaU;  to  tboae  in  mid  tf  indigent  atudents,  Mid  bo;  diciiiii> 
•tanoe*  to  show  tb«  nlite  and  the  wiae  maoagement  of  the  benefkctioo. 

S,  The  maoDer  ia  which  (iindi  mra  laiaed  to  provide  for  the  eziensao,  m- 
paiia,  aod  equEpnieat  of  the  building  the  enlargement  and  ornameatatioa  of 
the  grouoda,  and  the  auppl^  of  appantua,  to 

^,  The  peculiar  qualiSaatiooa  of  each  Prinoipai,  sad  anj  peculiar  exceDsnoo 
In  inatructlon  and  diadpUna^  aa  well  u  the  aubeequent  career  of  the  aerenl 


5.  The  date  of  the  introdootlon  of  eadi  new  branch,  auoh  aa  Algehn,  Oeom- 
etrj,  Fhjilology,  Ohemittiy,  and  anj-  of  the  natural  adsncea,  with  th«  text 
boo}a  uaed,  and  Ihe  tidlillea  of  praotieel  UloatrMioa  and  manipulation  in  tba 
latter.  Aacntain  the  histoiy  of  Arfrotudtea  or  ornamental  branches  and  bow 
paid  for  and  taustbt 

6.  The  relatloQi  of  the  dapartoienta  for  malee  and  fecaales,  aa  to  iDatroctM3 
and  boarding,  and  the  oplniooa  of  teachera  aa  to  the  reaults  of  Iheir  expericnoe 
in  the  oo-eduoalios  of  the  aezea. 

I.  The  arrangement  made  for  boanting  Don-rawient  pupHa  in  commona, 
duba,  and  prirate  families  and  the  adTantagee,  evil^  and  eitwoae  of  eadi 
mode;  and  the  extent  to  whieh  uon-reddent  pupils  hAve  reeorted  to  the  initi- 
tutEon  Oom  the  Ooun^,  Btmb»t  or  abroad. 

S.  The  denooiiiiaaooal  (diaraoter  and  poU^  of  the  roligfooa  leat^iog. 

9.  ^M  alhledo  game*  and  exerriiea,  aa  well  aa  aof  ajiMematio  Ibrma  of 
manual  labor  li»  Its  healthflil  or  eoonoadoal  reaults,  whicdi  hare  at  diSbreot 
times  preraUed. 

10.  Anj  imporlaot  change  In  the  prinolple^  method^  and  penaltlea  in  diao- 
pliae,  and  partlcohirlf  In  referonoe  to  oorporal  puDisbmeot. 

II.  Inflnenoa  of  Studenta'  Societies  for  debate,  Ac,  on  the  power  of  uting 
the  English  Language,  and  habits  of  nading.  Number  of  volumes  In  the  li- 
brary, and  reaourcea  for  annual  ineieaae. 

IS,  Betes  of  tuition,  time  of  pajment^  abatements. 

nL  FiisnT  CoMstnoK  under  esch  of  the  shore  psrtioulara-  and  guKral 
reaolta,  auoh  as 

1.  Whtde  number  of  Pupils. 

i.  Number  of  College  graduates. 

3.  Numbsr  of  graduates  eminent  tn  politiesl,  proAssloDslt  snd  Endnstrisl 
liA. 

i.  InBuence  on  other  Bduxda,  and  edncsUon  generalljr. 

IV.    P0TUBB  PnosFMn— If  Dot  M  fitTtnble  ai  In  tiw  p»Bt,  uago  ns- 


1.  Uemoits  of  Founderi^  Benelhctor^  Aistructora,  and  AIomnL 

t  Uat  and,  Ifyonosamsw,  a  copy  ofsll  printed  docuraanMwlstliigtelto 
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U0N8ON  ACADEHT, 

OUtPDKK  OOOHTT,    lUeSACHDSnm 


lloHBOx  AcAsiuT,  located  in  Uonson,  Hiunpdeii  County,  Mass., 
was  incorporated  June  21st,  1B04,  and  with  its  charter  received 
from  the  State  the  endowment  of  a  half  township  of  Maine  lands. 

The  Btate  pstron^;e  was  given  in  accordance  with  the  educational 
policy  established  by  the  important  resolves  concerning  Academies 
passed  Feb.  S7th,  1797,  Westfield  Academy  had  been  endowed  by 
the  State,  and  was  in  successful  operation,  within  the  limits  of  what 
was  then  old  Hampshire  County,  but  another  ins^tntion  was  deemed 
necessary  midway  between  Westfield  and  Leicester,  and  there  was  a 
brisk  competition  between  the  towns  of  Brimfield  and  Alonson  for 
(he  location  of  the  proposed  Academy.  The  same  amount  of  fiindi 
to  erect  the  needfal  buildings  was  pledged  in  each  town ;  but  the 
l^slatare  dedded  the  question  of  location  in  fiivor  of  Monson, 
where  the  Academy  was  opened  to  the  public  by  formal  dedicatory 
services  on  the  23d  of  October,  1806,  and  the  first  Principal,  Rev, 
Simeon  Colton,  D.  D.,  then  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale  College,  began 
his  successful  work  as  an  instructor. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Academy  is  a  close  corporation,  sim- 
ilar to  most  others  granted  at  that  period,  and  resembling,  as  they 
all  do,  the  charters  granted  to  colleges  in  having  full  powers  of  ad- 
ministration and  oversight.  The  Founders  named  in  the  charter 
were  fifteen  in  number,  and  sixty-sis  Trustees  hare  since  been 
elected  as  their  successors. 

PBBSmKHTS  or  THB  OOBPOBAIKW, 

Bar.  John  Wilbrd,  D.  D. IMS 1801 

Hot.  Bphreim  Ward, 1807  181S 

Bar.  Moses  WuTBn, ISIS  1S18 

Bar.  Jtweid)  VsUl.  D.  D,, IBIS  1810 

Bev.  AlfVMl  Elv.  D.  D. 1820 1806 

Ebv.  Joseph  Vaia,  D.  », 188«  

Aeoesna.  Oradatitet.  SciltA 

1806  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  D.  D. Tale^    1801 

1807  *Bev.  I*»iCoUin8,M.  A. "       1813 

1813  'Bev.  Joy  H.  FurcbUd,  M.  A,, <■       1818 
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MOXSOV  ACAIWMT. 


ISIS  Ber.  Frederick  GridleT,  )L  A^ T>l^    

ISia  *Robert  Biddle.  IL  D^ "      

1820  •Eer.  WiUUin  W.  Hunt,  IL  A^ ■WUBmi^.. 

18J1  Sot.  SimeOD  Giritoo,  D.  J>^ Tal^    .... 

1830  'Bev.  WUluuna  Porter,  M.  A, "      

1831  Bct.  Saorord  LtwtOD,  B.  A^ "      

1835  Ber.  DsTid  B.  AmUn,  U.  A^ Vnitia, 

1839  Bct.  Chailes  Hmmawiid,  M.  A, Tale,    . . . . 

1841  •Rct.  SunitPlA.  F»y,  IL  A, Ambent,.. 

1H4I  •Bev.  Jaroea  G.  B^idgIIlM^  JL  A^ "      

iai3  BoT.  Freileric  A.  Fuke,  ML  A, "       

1845  Be*.  CiMries  Hunmond,  U.  JL, T^    

1B52  Bct.  Junes  Tufts,  IL  A, "      

Ifo9  Rct.  Wm.  J.  Harris  JL  A., "      

1861  Ber.  HanrylLi^ootpM,*, WUBmb^  .. 

1863  Bct.  CliarLes  Hammood,  M.  A, T«K    


IBIT  ♦Olirer  Chapia,  M- A, 'W^niii% IMS 

1821  •Jooathw  Kly.  M.  A., Union, I8i> 

18S2  •Bev.  Ambtme  Edaon, IBM 

1823  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Wotdworth,  LIi.  D., HamOtoa, 1B24 

IBZ4  Rer.  Williun  8.  Burt,  M.  aI, 0Erioa, 18tS 

1825  •AmoB  Pettingell,  It  A, Tale,     18M 

1B2S  •JcAn  W.  Tenney,  M.  D, Brown,  IBIT 

Un  Eei.  MartynTuppor, Sewltnaf, 18*3 

1828  Arad  Gilbert, Tale^    1828 

IBM  Rct.  John  C.  Hurt, ; "      1829 

1829  •Hiram  Hokwmb^ : "      1«S0 

1830  Rer.  Eiekiel  Buas^  D.  B, Amben^ 1830 

1830  JotiQ  Nelson 1*" 

1831  •QoofRe  White,  K.  D, Tale,    183! 

1832  Rev.  Barasbas  M.  Fay,  M.  A^ 1831 

1832  "Rev.  JohnBoweta,  B.  A-, "      1833 

1833  Ebaneiwr  K.  Hunt,  M.  D., "      18M 

1834  Eer.  EUjahF,  BodiiTell,  M.  A, " ..  183* 

1835  Samuel  H.  AoaUn,  M.  AL, TJnlon, ,    -"-' 

1836  Ber.  Bobert  Rnlay,  B.  A, Union, 

183T  Rei.  Wra.  M.  Burchard,  a  A. Tale,    1838 

1838  Lueien  Kice, 183» 

1839  Ber.  Henry  0.  Morao,  M.  A. "       J8» 

1839  Rev.  BictiardS.  atorra,  Jr.  D.  », AmbeB*, 1840 

1810  •RoT.Samiiel  A-Fay,  M.A, : "      "■"• 

1841  Ber.  Charlea  Q.  Ooddird,  M.  A, "      

1842  •ReT.JaroesO.  Bridpnan,M.A. '..       "      18*3 

1843  Rev.  Lewis  Green,  IL  A., 1M3 

1843  •Bev.  John  E.  Emereoo,  !t  A, "       18*3 

1843  Edwari  D.  Bangn  M.  At "      184* 

1844  Flflvel  0.  Selden, 18** 

1844  Ber.  Dsiuel  U.  Temple,  H.  A„ "      IM* 

1845  Rot.  William  W.Whipple^  IL  A, "      184* 

1845  SamuelJ.  Learned,  M.  A., "      18*5 

1845  'ReT.  Jason  Horae,  B.  A, "      IM« 

1846  'Jobn  Munn,  B.  A. Tale,    1848 

1848  •Franklin  L.  F.  Plympton, "      18*8 

1848  Horace  Taylor, Amberat, 18« 

1848  Rev.  William  C.  DickiMon,  U.  A, "      1849 

1849  John  M.  Emoraon,  IL  A, "      18M 

1860  Rev.  Henry  M.  Topper,  B.  A....... Talft    1850 

1850  John  H.  Tiiompeon,  MIA, Amheral,., 18S1 

1861  Ber.  Augostna  H.  Canwr,  M.  A, Tale,    18SJ 
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HOABtW  A.CADEUr. 


Wm.  H.  Blgelow,  M.  A, WUliams,.... 

JoHepb  R  HotUnd,  M.  A^ Dartmoutb, . . 

Rev.  Edwin  a  BigseD,  M,  A. Amherst, 

Charles  W.  Sealou,  B.  A., Uiddlebur^, . . 

•William  A.  Hazoltine,  R  A, Larteioatli,  . . 

Samuel  J.  Storra,  B.  A Amherst, 

Hey.  Charlea  B.  Sumner,  B.  A, Ya^    

Joseph  IL  Sawyer,  B,  A, Amherst, . . , . 

Eugene  Kingman,  B.  A, Tale,    

•John  G  Terrj,  a  A., AmheM^ 

Samuel  G.  Stone,  !£.  A, ; .         "         


IKSTRUCTOBS   IN   THE  FXUALI  TXPUCOO^. 


Ae^ema. 

Exititi 

Aofflsn* 

EUiin: 

1819 

Utas  Hannah  Ely, 

IBSO 

1862 

Miaa  Abby  L.  Bond, 

1863 

IMO'MissCarolineP.Duteh, 

1821 

I8S3 

"    KaleRArma, 

1853 

1832 

"    lUrjrlVumbuU, 

1823 

1863 

"    Mary  B.  Warren, 

1854 

1830 

"    Chirlaw  Chapman, 

1831 

1863 

"    Susan  Q.  Ely,+ 

1863 

1831  *UIu  Julia  U.  BratTQ, 

1831 

l«63 

"    F.  J.  L  Wheelook,t 

1863 

1831  •Kiss  Ann  S.  Lenttdoa, 

1 831 

1864 

"    Mary  A.  Ranney, 

1656 

1833 

•Ulas  Sarah  LeonanL 

1832 

18G4 

"    Frances  S.  Biinuey,^ 

1654 

1833  Miss  Sarah  Bridftmwi, 

1832 

1864 

"    Jennie  L.  Warren,! 

1855 

1833  Mrs.  Melancia  B.  Newell, 

1834 

1854 

".    Caroline  E.  Rice,+ 

1854 

1B34  MiM  Susan  C.  Whitney, 

1836 

1866 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  W.  Tuftis 

18511 

1836 

■Mrs.  Luanda  N.Aoatin, 

1838 

1866 

MuH  Martha  Crosby,! 

1856 

1839  lliH  UaiT  A.  Sexton, 

1840 

18S6 

"    Sarah  D.  IIatcli,t 

"    Emma  C  Ward,! 

1656 

1840 

"    Suaan  C.  Whitney, 

184t 

1857 

1857 

1841 

"    H«(TtatBK*w, 

1841 

185T 

"    AnnGaoger8.t 

1851 

1841 

«    UuyASutoD, 

1842 

1868  U™.  Mary  E.  W.  Tufts, 

1868 

1S41 

"    Mary  B  lowelLt 

1841 

1868 

M!m  Sanh  Beebe, 

1860 

1841 

"    Charlotte  P.  Newman, 

1842 

186S 

"    JuUaA.Nash,g 
"    Mniy  J.  SmUii,§ 

1B6S 

1B43 

>•    A.KliiabethStebbina, 

1843 

1868 

1868 

1B4] 

1843 

1688 

■    Caroline  E.  Rice.f 

1869 

1S43 

"    CatharineW.Bridpnaii,1843 

1869 

"    Lucy  A.  Brigham,} 

1860 

1843 

"    MariaJ.Fiske. 

1844 

1869 

"    Josepliine  R.  Deehua- 

1S44 

*'•    UwT  J- Humdirey, 
"    A  Elicabeth  Slebbtna 

1844 

Al 

1861 

1845 

1843 

1859 

"    Sarah  R.  Bort-t 
"    LupjA.Perry.g 

1869 

134S 

"    UaiT  B.  Learned, 

1846 

18G1 

1861 

1848 

"    MaryK-QraveB, 

1846 

18S1 

"    CatfaarineA.Shumway.Uei 

184« 

»"    Esther  M.  Gould, 

184  J 

1863 

"    Kuteawilcoi, 

1804 

1847 

"    Delia  a  Torrey, 

1847 

1864 

"    Louisa  J.  Clnpp, 

186S 

184T 

"    Loaisa  M.  Torrey, 

1847 

1864 

Mrs.  Came  fi.  Converse.t 

134T 

"    Rcbekah  E.  Browne, 

1848 

1866  liiss  Kste  B.  Wilcox, 

1867 

1848 

184!) 

1866 

"    Miss  JulU  E,  Smith. 

1849 

1849 

I8SS 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Gljnn.t 

1849 

"    Cynlhin  Fowler, 

1862 

1867 

Miss  Julia  A.  Eastmaa 

The  following  is  a  complete  lirt  of  the  Trustees,  vitb  the  date  of 
their  a{^mtiiient  and  exit  of  office :— ■ 


Eev,  JohnWillard,  D.  D., 
Jod  KorcTDSg,  Esq, 
RuTua  Flynt.  Esq., 
Rev.  Ephraim  Ward, 
Bar.  Jesse  Iws, 
Darias  Munfcer,  Esq., 
Dr.  Ede  Wbitaker, 


1804  1807  Rer.  Richard  S,  Starrs, 

1801  1846  Abel  Goodell,  Esq., 

1804  1836<Gad  Coltou.  Esq., 

1804  1816  Kev.  Moses  Warren, 

1804  1805lRev.  Eira  Witter, 

1804  1316  Ber.  Moaes  Baldwin, 

1804  IS09|Aarou  Uerridi,  Esq., 


tlHibVQrilBio. 
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UOStOy  ACADENT. 


Azel  Uticr,  Esq.,  1801 

Stephen  Pyncliaon,  Esq.,  1S06 
IUt.  A10«d  EI7,  D.  D^  180T 
Abner  Brown,  Esq,  1809 

Hbt.  SriTMWr  Burt, 
Dr.  Bde  Wbitskw, 
Rer.  Simeon  CoKon,  D.  D., 
Snmuel  WiU«n),  Esq., 
B«Q]aiiiin  Fuller,  Esq., 
Rat.  Joseph  VaiU,  D.  D, 
Rer.  UuDsoa  C.  Gajlord, 
Dra.  Abrahun  Haskell, 
BeDning  Haon,  Esq.. 
Rey,  Joy  H.  Fairchyd, 
Col.  Israel  E.  Trade, 
Col.  Amos  Hamilton, 
Rev.  KImkim  Plielpi,  D.  D.,  1321 
Bev.  AItbo  Bond,  D.  D.,  1991 
Rer.  Ansel  Nash,  1823 

John  Wyles,  Esq,  1823 

ReT.  Habbel  Loomi^  1823 

B«T.  Baxter  Dit^inawi,  D.D.,  1823 
Hon.  JuhD  Hall,  1821 

Timothy  Packard,  Esq,  182S 
Bev.  L7m:iD  Coleman.  D.  D..  1831 
Rot.  Tiio3.EVormil]'e,S.D^1830 
Gen.  Alaiwon  Knox,  1831 

Rev.  Uartjn  Tupper,  1831 

ReT.  Jooafn  B.  Coniiit,  D.D^  1831 
Rev.  JoliD  Wilder,  1831 

Eev.  JoMph  8.  CUrIc,  D.D.,  1832 
Hon.  R.  A.  Cbapman,  LL.D.,  1833 
Joostluui  Ely,  Esq,  1832 

Bev.  Samuel  Batons,  1833 


1809  Dea.  AodrewW.  Tort»,  1834  1853 

1822  Rev.  Joseph  Fuller,  183S  1331 

^66  Rev.  Rodney  O.  Denni^  1839  1843 

19  Rev.  Eber  Carpenter,  1837  1845 

..,12  Rev.  ReorgeTrask,  1837  1844 

i824Cliarie<i  Steams,  Esq,  183T  18ST 

~~-  Miner  Grant,  Esq.,  1838  18S0 

Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D,  1838  1844 

Joseph  L.  Reynolds,  Esq,  1841 

Rev.  David  R.  Austin,  1843  18SS 

Rev.  Sam'l  C.  Bartlelt,  D.  D,  1843  184« 

Rev.  lloMt  K.  Cross,  1843  1SS« 

UorMio  Lyon,  Esq,  1844  . 

Rev.  Jolm  Bowery  1844  18&I 

Rev.  Abram  Harsh,  1B4B 

Ret.  Geo.  A.  Calhoun,  D.  D,  1846  18&S 


Rev.  JosoD  Uorce, 
William  N.  Flyot,  ^, 
Rev.  Joseph  Vaill  D.  J), 
Albert  Nwxtoss.  Kmi, 
Rev.  John  W.  Harding, 
Samuel  IL  I^ne,  Eaq, 
Rev.  Theron  G.  CoHon, 
Charles  Meniam,  Esq, 
William  Uixter,  Esq., 
Alvsn  Smith,  IL  D, 
Charles  H.  Uerrick,  Esq, 
CyniB  W.  Hohnes,  Jr,  B^, 
Alfred  Norcroas,  Esq., 
Rev.  Ariel  K  P.  Perkins, 
Bev.  Charles  Hammood, 


1855 


Id  a  general  review  of  the  Tmsteesbip,  it  appeara  that  many  of 
its  members  have  been  diBtinguiBhed  in  professional  life,  and  were 
alao  connected  as  trustees  and  teachers  in  colleges  and  higher  semi- 
naries. Their  inflacnce  has  always  been  feh  in  favor  of  thorongfa 
training  and  discipline,  and  hence  the  Academy  through  ita  entire  his- 
tory has  fitted  candidates  for  college  as  one  of  its  important  object& 

Dr.  Willard,  the  first  President  of  the  corporatiou,  was  diatin- 
guished  for  classical  attainments  in  his  time,  as  was  his  brother,  Dr. 
Joseph  Willard,  President  of  Ilarvard  College,  and  it  was  hia  most 
cherished  hope  that  the  Academy  might  become  a  seat  of  sound 
learning,  and  as  such  extend  its  benefits  to  distant  generstiom. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Trusteeship  and  waa  for 
nearly  half  a  centnry  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trust,  was  an 
officer  in  Princeton  College,  uid  a  Trustee  of  Amhent  for  twenty- 
nine  yeais.  Rev.  Dr.  Vaill,  his  snccessor,  was  first  appointed  a 
Trustee  of  Monso^  Academy  in  1814,  and  has  been  a  Trustee  of 
Amherst  CoU^  ever  since  it  was  incorporated. 
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HONSON  ACAOIXT.  Ml 

BSXBFICTOBS  IJiD  ■tIDOWMBRT& 

Monson  Academy  has  not  Ixten  favored  with  tbo  liberal  benefac- 
tioDS  of  a  few  iDdividualB,  as  the  Phillips  Academies  at  Andover  and 
Exeter  and  Williston  have  been,  Itaendowmentsontil  recently  have 
been  very  limited,  and  now  they  are  &r  from  being  iofficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  iustitution.  From  the  first,  however,  the  institution  has 
not  lacked  the  sympathy  of  devoted  trustees  and  teachers,  and  several 
times  the  citizens  of  Monson  have  made  generons  contributions  to 
meet  pressing  necessities. 

The  original  bailding,  which  still  remains  though  ^atly  enlarged, 
was  erected  by  the  aid  of  a  general  subscription.  The  Charity  Fund 
was  given  in  the  same  way.  80  also  the  Academy  was  repaired  in 
1845  at  an  expense  of  t3,600,  and  in  1863,  llO.OOO  was  added  to 
the  Q«neral  Fund  hy  the  snbscription  of  the  people  of  Monson.  At 
th«  same  time  the  non-resident  alumni  and. a  few  of  the  oitiiens 
raised  nearly  $6,000  forrepairs  and  the  parchase  of  apparatus.  The 
latest  benefactor  of  the  Academy  was  Joel  Norcross,  Esq.,  who  in 
various  ways  gave  t7,250.  Deacon  Andrew  W.  Porter  has  given 
(3,300,  and.Rufus  Plynt,  Esq.,  gave  92,S50,  and  the  legacy  of  Rev. 
J.  L  Merrick  was  t2,000.  The  folbwing  is  a  schedule  of  benofoc* 
tioQS,  so  far  as  ascertained : — 

1804  Stale  donation  or  hair  townali[p  or  Maine  laada, $IO,OM 

1805  Donations  of  individuslB  to  erect  the  Academj  biiildiDg, 3,300 

180S  Ollt  of  an  acre  of  land  for  the  Aaulemy  building, 100 

180S  Donation  of  bell  by  Benjamin  Puller,  Esq.,  of  Modbod, IM 

1805  Donation  of  pair  of  globes  by  Ephraim  Hj-de,  of  Uonson, 50 

1805  Donation  of  sorvefor's  («mpasB  and  diain  bf  Isaac  Fuller, 36 

ISIO  Legacy  of  Abel  Goodell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  TruUces, 300 

I81T  Donation  to  aid  in  building  boarding-house  bj  Joel  If orcroes,  Esq.,     3,000 

1811  DonaUon  for  building  boarding-house  by  Rums  (lynt, 1,000 

1S22  DodBtioD  oT  six  pewa  in  the  cburpli,  half  acre  of  land,  and  $250 

In  caslt,  tlie  wliote  valued  at  2150.  bj  Joel  Norcroia, 150 

1826  The  Charity  Fund  given  by  subeiription, 6,500 

181G  Donation  of  Joel  Hoktobu  (o  tlie  Geoerat  Fnnd, 3,000 

1838  Donation  to  ttie  Library  Fund  by  Kufus  Flynt,  Esq.,  and  l^mothj 

Packard,  Esq.,  each  8360, BOO 

1810  Doaaiion  of  Den.  A.  W.  Porter  for  repairs, 100 

IS45  Subscription  [or  repaiia  and  apparatui^ 3,000 

I84T  Donation  of  a  cloclc  for  the  Hall  by  Orson  D.  Unnn,  Brq 40 

1850  Dooatioo  by  Mr.  Alfred  Norcross  of  two  [decee  ot  land  adjoining 

the  Acadeoiy  grounds,  to  enlarge  them  and  furniah  the  oj^r- 

tunily  to  build  the  bank  walls, 60 

ISSO  Subscription  of  citizens  R>r  grading  and  Inclosing  grounds  with 

granite  walls, 300 

1861  Legacy  of  Samuel  T,  Lane  to  the  Chailty  Fund, GO 

1863  Subscription  to  <he  General  Fund  bj  citizens  of  Monson, 10,000 

tSG3  Subscription  of  the  alumni  for  repairs, 4,000 

1863  Subscription  of  cittzeua  of  Monson  to  boUd  the  south  wing  of  tlie 

Aca^Diy, 85a 

18M  Donation  of  individuals  for  apparatus. 1,100 

1866  Legacy  of  Rev..J.  L.  UeTTich  of  the  FenftA  sdiolanlilp, 2,000 

1866  Donation  of  Horatio  Lyon,  Esq., 600 

Whole  amount  of  bene&ctfam^ $50,11$ 
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SEPASTHxins  or  BmraccTnoiL 

At  first  the  Prindpal  was  the  Mle  teacher.  The  Mcosd  ymt  ta 
assistant  was  employed.  This  anngement  continued  only  one  year, 
and  the  Principal  afterwarde  was  the  sole  teacher  until  1819,  when 
Mies  Hannah  Ely,  the  first  female  teacher,  was  appointed. 

The  School  was  maii{^d  till  1893  under  two  teachers,  thft  Frin> 
cipal  and  a  female  aamstant,  whoo  a  male  iostrnator  wm  employnd 
and  ever  after  continued  at  the  bead  of  the  English  SchooL  A 
distinct  Female  Department  has  been  continaed  withont  iatemiption 
unce  1839.  From  1630  Vy  1839,  s  hmaia  teacher  was  employed 
one  or  two  terms  ia  the  year,  when  the  attendance  required  extn 
inttmction. 

The  Department  of  Ornamental  Branches  has  been  tiu^ht  by  tp^ 
cial  tcachera.  Hiiaic  and  dr&wi^  by  a  teacher  devoted  wholly  to 
those  branches.  Penmanship  has  been  a  specialty,  and  ta^fat  by 
coarsea  of  lessons  at  a  stipniated  price,  as  the  teacher  might  agroe 
with  his  pupils, 

THE   CLASSICAL  DEPABTUEHT 

Has  been  under  the  instmctioa  of  the  Principal,  who  has  also  had 
the  discipline  of  the  other  departments  chiefly  in  his  hands.  The 
course  of  instruction  has  been  amnged  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  Yale  and  Amherst  colleges,  being  changed  accordii^ 
as  the  standard  of  reqnirementa  to  those  institntions  has  advanced. 
The  amount  of  reading  in  the  classics  now  required,  is  nearly  one 
half  less  in  extent,  while  the  time  required  for  preparation  in  die 
same  studies  is  one-third  more  than  it  was  twcnty-fiTC  years  a^ 
Then  the  whole  of  Virgil,  all  of  Folsom's  Cicero,  the  Latin  Reader, 
and  SaJlnat  or  Nepos,  were  required  in  Latin  and  in  Greek;  the  four 
Gospels,  Jacob's  Reader  in  full,  and  one  book  in  Homer,  Now  the 
Latin  Lessons  of  Andrews,  the  latin  Reader,  two  books  of  Ctesar, 
seven  orations  of  Cicero,  the  Bnc<^cs,  three  Georgica,  six  books  of 
the  JEaeid,  Harkness'  Greek  Lessons,  three  books  of  the  Anaha^s, 
and  three  books  in  Homer  are  read.  Formerly  candidates  fbrcotl^c 
studied  arithmetic,  English  grammnr  and  geography,  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  teach  a  common  dbtiict  school.  Now  in  addiUni  Mtey 
must  read  two  books  in  Hayfiur's  Endid,  or  an  equivalent  ia  some 
other  geometry,  and  go  as  far  as  quadratics  in  .algebra,  Arnold's 
prose  composition  is  studied  as  &r  as  the  11th  sectioa 
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At  first  and  nntil  about  1820  consiated  chiefly  of  those  nho 
studied  bat  little  more  tban  the  common  English  branches.  When 
gradntdes  of  colleges  wen  iotrodaeed  as  teachers,  Day's  Algebra 
was  taoght  to  the  more  advanced  classes.  Since  ISlcr  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  sll  the  English  pupils  have  studied  algebra,  and  as  many 
as  one-fonrlh  geometry.  Surveying  has  been  taught  since  the 
Academy  was  opened,  at  first  in  treatises  like  Flynt's,  which  did  not 
require  geometry  as  a  preKimnary  study, -save  a  feir  definitions — 
latterly  in  treatises  like  Danes'  and  Loomis',  which  are  supplemental 
to  elementary  geometry.  Natural  philosophy  has  been  taaght  since 
1635  in  regular  classes.  Since  1845  the  school  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  apparatns  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  ordinary 
text-books.  Lectures  on  chemistry  were  given  by  Dr.  Coltoo  i»  a 
laboratory  erected  for  his  special  use.  At  the  present  time,  lectures 
on  natural  philosophy  are  given  two  terms  in  the  year,  and  on  chem- 
iatry  in  tbe  Winter.  Botany  is  taught  in  the  Summer  term.  Phy- 
sitdogy  and  astiOTiomy  arc  taught  to  classes  formed  occasionally. 

English  grammar  is  tanght  to  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
academy,  in  some  of  its  divisions  or  depsrtnients.  Spelling  is  a 
daily  exercise  for  all  tiM  students,  in  tlie  use  of  a  spelUng^book 
designed  for  advanced  classes,  Quackenbosa'  lessons  in  rhetor- 
ical compodtion  are  studied  by  the  advanced  grammar  classes. 
Declamations  and  compoutions  are  required  once  in  two  weeks.  A 
class  for  daily  reading  is  formed  nearly  every  term. 

BTCDISS  OF  THE   FALL   TZHM,    1867. 

In  tbe  Classical  Defabthent  were  six  cIqbsos  Inught  bjtbe  Principal,  viz.; 

1st,  in  Vtrgil,  coDslMin^  of  7  piqiila,  wtio  read  and  reviewed,  in  13  weeks, 
tbe  3d,  4th,  Gtb  and  6Ui  boolti  of  Ihe  JEneid. 

Id,  ChemtBlry,  a  dsBs  or  IS  recited  ODe-lialT  of  Tounsn's  treatise  in  13 
weeks,  and  reviewed. 

3d,  Cicero,'  a  class  of  9  pnjSia,  who  lead  and  reviewed  4  orations  in  13 

4th,  Anabasis,  1  in  the  class— read  and  reviewed  3d  l>ook  and  also  300  lines 
In  Ist  book  of  Iliad  in  13  weeks. 

6lh,  HarkncBs'  First  Leflsons,  6  in  tlie  class— reviewed  tbe  first  half  of  Ibe 
book  and  liairor  tbe  sclectiaus  !□  advance  in  13  wccka 

Otb,  Roman  nUloty  la  tlie  Letln  Header,  7  in  the  class — read  all  tlie  liis- 


toiT  sod  moet  of  the  geoKraptay  in  13  weeks. 
C^y    „ 


la  the  Enolish  Dbpaetjibkt  were  rii  classes  taught  by  tlie  male  asustant  :— 

1.  Yirgn,  8  in  ttie  ctaaa— read  I  Ixmk  of  tbe  .£neid  in  ]3  weeks. 

2.  Katural  Philovphj,  13  in  tbe  class— recited  140  pages  of  Wells  froni 
tbe  beginning. 

3.  Aril/inuiir,  interest  and   percentage  rules,   IS  in   tbe|  dass— advanced 
BO  f^ftt  in  Eaton's  Higher  Arloiaietle. 

4.  Algfbra,   intermediate  cIhsb  of  10  papUs— recited  IVom  simple  cquaUona 
In  GreenleaTi  Irea^se  to  quadratics. 
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B.  Aritlimetic  adnnce,  banning  at  partnenbip  uid  completing  tbo  hotHc— 
a  claat  of  S  pupils. 

In  Ibe  FhjU^  DipiantiST,  under  tlie  loBtruction  or  the  PicceptrMi,  aeren 

1.  £<din  Beginturt,  K  dam  of  10  papila  aAvuuxd  balT  through  Andrew^ 
LeKoni  in  13  ireeka. 

3.  Fieoch,  one  diss  of  4  beginiMri,  end  one  dus  of  t  pnpUa  in  Corinne. 

3.  ArithmetK  btjiatung  at  fractiona  (in  Eaton'a  Coninwa  ScliooU  a  ciaag  ot 
IG  Snished  vulgar  u ad  dt.'cimal  fractions  in  13  weeks,  and  reTicncd  50  pages. 

i.  Advaaa  EiujUth  Grammar,  with  Qreene  as  a  t«xt-bod[,  and  Quadietibon' 
Letsone  io  Ragliaii  CompoHition— a  olaas  of  19. 

la  QuackenbosB  tlie  clsaa  rocilad  from  page  23d  on  punctuatJoii,  30  p«gea 
in  6(  weeks.  Tliey  had  a  paning  lesson  eadi  daf,  and  Tevieired  the  ctTmokigr 
in  Oreene's  larger  Qrammar    The  recitatkNi  was  one  hour. 

S.  Seginwra  in  EngUsfi  Grammar,  a  clan  of  11  using  Greene's  Introduction. 
Tliej  reviewed  the  etTmotog;  and  ajatax,  and  bad  each  daj  a  parsing 
exercise. 

e.  Phytical  Gtogrophg  (Fitch's,)  a  dass  of  tix.  They  went  through  the 
bxik  in  llie  lerm  d  13  weeks. 

7.  Algtbra  bejmiters,  a  class  of  13  In  Oreenleaf  went  113  pagos  fliim  the 
bcgiantag  Co  equations  of  two  or  more  unknown  quantities. 

Under  the  [nstruotiou  of  the  assibTiIXT  in  thk  Fshalb  Depabtxbst,  nx 

1.  Qeometry  (Greenleara,)  13  in  tlie  daaa — 1  section,  Sbookabet^Dersinll 
treeks — 3  secUons,  3  books  adraoce  in  1 1  weeks. 

1.  Algebni  (Qraenlears,)  4  in  the  d•8^  advanced  Ih>m  qnadntlc  eqoatiaB^ 
pjga  113,  to  tugarithms,  on  page  313,  in  13  weeks. 

3.  Arilhmttie,  Fraet'ont,  4  in  the  class,  consisting  of  3  Japanese  and  I 
Spaniard. 

4.  United  Stattt  Hitlory,  3  Japanese,  who  read  the  lesaona  t/i  letun  tlie  pro- 
nunciation of  words  and  their  deflnitious,  BDd  recited  the  lessons  in  addition. 

5.  Reicixq  Atm  SPBLLora,  3  Japanese  in  the  class. 

6.  Natuhal  PB1L080PHT,  !  JapBiMse  in  the  claaa.  They  adTanoed  120 
partes  in  13  weeks. 

Bedtationa  to  an  assistant  pn[Hl  bj  •  daaa  conaistlog  of  (bar  JapaneK  popila 
ia  snthmeCic,  who  recited  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Tiiere  were  two  dirisions  in  declamation  and  eompodUon,  tn  which  all  the 
male  students  took  part,  Tha  ladies  wrote  GonpodtiODa  and  repeated  aeleotiaos 
Irata  Engliali  literature. 

Reheanala  In  elocution  were  given  privately  bjone  of  the  teadiera  to  sndi  aa 
spoke  m  tha  diapel  on  Wednesdaj'  aftemoooft 

PATBOKAOB. 

MoDBon  Academy  from  the  first  has  been  a  mixed  schooL  The 
proportion  of  geDtlemon  to  ladies  baa  been  nearlj  two  to  one.  For 
tho  last  foar  years,  tbo  aven^  yearly  attendance  of  different  papils 
has  been  175,  of  wliich  nnmber  the  average  number  of  malea  has 
been  113,  of  females  63. 

Two-tbirds  of  the  patrooage  U  non-resident,  moet  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  clMsical  department.  Tho  average  yearly  attendance 
of  different  pupils  belonging  to  the  English  school  for  the  last  four 
years  has  been  100,  of  which  just  half  have  been  non-residanta  of 
Monson. 

The  whole  number  of  studenta  connected  with  the  academy  can 
not  now  bo  ascertained,  but  it  has  been  estimated  at  not  loss  than 
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nx  tlwnsand  id  68  years.'  Of  this  namber,  fire  hundred  at  least 
entered  college,  and  many  studied  taw  and  medicine  with  no  other 
literarr  preparation  than  what  thej  received  in  the  academy.  Of  the 
alumni  of  the  academy  who  are  college  gradoates,  many  have  be- 
come distinguished  in  the  profeBsions  of  medicine  and  law.  Two 
hundred  have  become  mioisters  of  the  Gospel ; — many  have  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  edacstion ; — two  have  been  presideots  of 
colt^es; — three,  professors,  one  each  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  at  the 
Univeruty  of  Michigan  ; — eleven  have  been  tutors  at  Yale,  four  at 
Amherst;  three  have  beenmembersofCongrcss;  one aJudgeof  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Maasachnsette,  one,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Connecticut,  Organizer  and  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  in  Rhode  Island,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  £dn< 
cation  at  Washington. 

BOABDtBo  Aiautaatsm. 

A  boardiug-honso  was  bailt  in  1818.  but  not  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  its  erection  it  waa  sold  in  1832.  Since  then  nb  common 
dormitories  or  boarding  establishments  have  been  furnished.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  comparatively  limited  patronage  of  tlio  school. 
The  students  find  homes  in  private  families,  and  the  prices  have 
varied  according  to  the  accommodations  received  and  the  state  of 
the  markets — ranging  from  $1,00  a  week  in  1606  to  tS,00  or  t6,00 
in  1867. 

aKuoions  kducitiok. 

The  object  of  the  Instttntion  has  always  been  to  maintain  a 
healtliy  moral  influence  by  the  sanctions  of  reli^on  freely  and  ear- 
nestly impressed  on  the  students.  The  Academy  has  always  been 
under  the  control  of  Trustees  who  were  Congregationalisis,  and  of 
the  same  &ith  were  nearly  all  its  benefactors  and  teachers.  And 
yet  no  ofTcnsive  discrimination  has  erer  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  the  Institution,  nor  is  it  known  that  any  student  of 
another  denomination  has  complained  of  any  lack  of  interest,  or  of 
interference  with  his  faith,  on  the  part  of  trustees  or  teachers. 

Begnlar  attendance  on  pnblic  worship  is  required  on  the  Sabbath, 
where  the  pupils  may  desire  or  their  parents  direct. 

The  charity  funds  of  the  academy  were  all  ^ven  for  the  advan- 
tage of  young  men  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  without  any 
denominational  restricUons  by  the  donors. 


The  diadpline  as  well  as  the  instmction  of  the  School  is  placed 
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onder  the  ca»  6t  tin  Principtd,  wbo  s«mbntM  Us  usiaUtits,  nib- 
ject  to  tiiB  ai^roTBl  of  the  tnutees.  TbegoTenimeiitoftheSchool  a 
in  charge  of  the  Prinoipal,  the  asuBtAnta  being  re^oDuble  only  for 
the  orderof  ^their  ovn  roonn  and  the  datj  of  reportii^  instances 
of  disorder  to  the  PriacipBL  The  penahies  an  adinanitian,  sn*- 
pensioD^^and  oxpolaoD.  Cotftoral  pnnidiBieBi  «•■  in  farmer  tames 
made  oso  of  ocoanotMlly,  hnt  for  many  years  has  been  vcrr  nrdjr 
inflicted.  The  pnpih  have  moailj  passed  tlie  peiiod  of  boyhood, 
and  eipnlsion  is  resorted  to  as  the  seveiest  pomahmeiit  necessary  in 
such  a  scbooL 

THX  LIKOPQIUAN  SOQETT 

Was  established  in  1819,  and  is  one  of  tbe  oldest  debating  SO* 
cieties  in  New  England.  It  bas  a  hall  fitted  up  in  good  style,  with 
every  conTenlence  for  the  ordinary  meetit^  of  its  members,  which 
are  held  crery  week  on  Wednesday  event^^  Once  a  term,  a  pnblic 
moetii^  is  held  in  the  chspeL  lb*  aooiilty  has  an  excellent  library 
of  900  Tolnmes  kept  in  a  room  furaisbed  for  that  pnrpoea  Tbe 
students  hare  always  been  gnaUy  intarested  in  this  society  and  ita 
library. 

ras  FLTNT  AMD  PACKABD  UDRABT 

Consists  of  nearly  700  volumes  of  choice  books,  chiefly  books  of 
reference  in  every  branch  of  tnstmction  tanght  in  the  academy. 
This  library  is  the  result  of  adonation  of  t£0O,the  income  of  which 
is  annually  expended.  A  tax  of  26  cents  a  term  b  required  of  those 
who  choose  to  avul  themselves  of  its  advantages,  which  b  expended 
in  rebinding  and  replacing  books  injured  or  lost  It  ie  -one  of  the 
best  scbo<^  libraries  in  the  country. 

TUinOK. 

From  1806  to  1622,  tuition  was  at  the  rale  of  $10,00  peraanum, 
or  |3,50  per  quarter,  all  studies  being  charged  alike.  A  contingent 
chai^  was  made  of  17  cents  a  term,  and  50  cents  for  wood  in  the 
Winter,  From  1822  to  1831,  the  tuition  was  at  the  rate  of  $13  per 
annum  for  English  studies  and  ti  for  classical,  with  a  contingent 
charge  of  17  cents  per  term,  and  a  charge  few  wood  of  from  1 7  cents 
to  34  cents  a  term.  From  1882  to  1SS4,  the  tuition  was  from  tit 
to  tl  8  per  annum,  with  no  charge  for  coDtiagoncies.  From  18M 
to  1867,  the  tuition  was  from  917  to  $S1  per  aoiiara,  with  a  contin- 
gent charge  of  60  cents  per  term, 

Tbe  school  year  nntil  1848  was  divided  into  quarters  of  11  weeks 
each.    From  1846  to  1863,  tb«  school  year  of  42  weeks— the  FstI 
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term  «f  12  neeks  and  tLa  Summer  and  Wioter  15  each.  The  ^ear 
now  conaiaU  of  40  ireek»-^be  Bammer  and  Fall  terms  each  13 
Veefcs  and  the  Wiatar  14  weaks. 

Tnitioti  in  mnne  haa  been  paid  for  ^>eeial  oonrsM  wititont  regard 
to  term  divUioiu  of  tiiae.  Tbt  same  is  true  of  drawing  and 
otiier  omamtntal  brrackea.  Fretiefa  ha»  b««ti  rated  generally  as  a 
etaaucal  study,  but  aometimea  paid  for  as  an  extra  or  omameDtal 
branch. 

THB  PRESBHT  CONDinOH  AND  PBOflPBOn  Of  THB  AOADXUT. 

At  no  past  period  of  Its  histoid  has  the  condition  of  the  academy 
Iteen  so  promising  as  it  is  now.  'With  limited  funds  and  limited 
accommodations,  it  baa  never  attained  a  large  plaee  in  the  public 
eye  as  a  school  great  in  numbers,  when  compared  with  others  more 
highly  fisTored  in  endowments  aad  public  dMnitories.  And  yet 
owing  to  a  wise  and  prudent  tmsteeshipt  the  School  has  been  sus- 
tained with  a  nnifonm  patronage,  and  its  alombi  hare  done  credit 
to  the  place  of  their  yonthful  studies. 
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lUSUCHDSBm  POUCT  OP  IVOOBPOUTBD  AOADEUm. 

The  earliest  schook  in  MaaawUiuetts,  teclmically  known  u  Freo, 
Gnminar,  or  Town  adioola,  imparted  secondaiy  u  well  as  element- 
aij  iastmction ;  but  the  needs  of  lamill^  not  rending  within  towns 
on  which  snch  BchooLi  were  nuule  obligatoiy  by  law,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  claaa  of  institutions  known  as  Academies,  the 
public  policy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  document  :— 
M  ttw  General  Court  oT  the  CommoDw^th  of  UaBMchnsetU^  held  on  tlie 
2Gth  ikj  of  Janiuiy,  1T9T, 

Okdebbi^  Thst  the  secretarj  b^  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  came  the 
report  of  ■  committee  of  both  houses  on  the  lobject  of  grants  of  land  to  eondrf 
«<4deinlet  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  be  printed  with  the  reeolvea  which 
shall  pMB  tbe  general  court  at  the  preient  aewion. 

Aruibeil/i^OieroTdertd,'r\M  tbe  grants  of  land  ("pedfled  innii]  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  trasteea  of  tuj  assodMioD  within  tlie  respective  coaniies  men- 
tJanedlD  said  report,  where  tlwre  Is  no  academT  at  present  insUtotEd,  who  shall 
flrst  make  appliutton  to  the  general  court  far  that  [nrpoae :  providtd,  tb^  pro- 
dnce  evidence  that  the  mm  required  in  said  report  Is  secnred  to  the  nse  of  lodi 
institution;  and  pnvithd,  that  the  place  contemplated  for  the  situation  at  the 
aosdem;-  be  approved  <tf  b j  tbe  legislature. 

B^Mrlonlheni^a/AaEibmiaalLarffe.    ia.l1,J'>sr 

The  committee  of  both  Housea,  to  whom  was  relened  the  subject  of  acade- 
mies at  targe,  and  also  Bundry  petitions  ibr  grants  oT  public  lands  to  particular 
academies,  baring  acoordingly  considered  the  subject  on  general  principlea,  and 
liiiewiae  the  sevOTal  peticioos  refHrrad  to  them,  submit  the  ibllowing  report ; 

On  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  tiiat  tbe  sfs- 
tern  hiUierto  pursued,  of  eadawing  academies  with  State  lands  ought  to  bacon- 
tinned — but  with  several  material  aJterations;  first,  that  no  academy,  (at  Uatt 
not  already  erected,)  ouglit  to  be  encoutaged  by  government,  uales  it  have  a 
neighborlwod  to  support  it  of  at  least  Ihiitj  or  (brty  thousand  InbalHlanta,  not 
accommodated  in  any  manner  by  any  other  acadenies,  by  pny  college  or  sdiool 
answering  tbe  purpose  of  an  academy ;  secondly,  that  eren'  soeb  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth  onght  to  be  ootuddeied  as  eqnanyeDtiUed  to  f^ta  of  State 
lands  to  these  instituttoos,  in  aid  of  private  dooatioos ;  and  thirdly,  that  no 
State  lands  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  academy,  but  in  aid  of  pernument  fnnds; 
secnred  bv  towns  and  iDdividual  dooors:  and  therelbre,  previoua  to  anj  B«ich 
grant  of  State  lands,  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  Uiat  such  fonds  are  l^ally 
secured,  at  least  adequate  to  erect  and  repair  the  neceeasry  buildings,  to  suppwt 
the  oorpontioo,  to  procui«  and  preserve  socfa  apparatus  and  books  as  may  be 
neoenaiy,  and  to  pay  a  part  of  the  salanes  of  the  pceceptora 

In  attesding  to  the  particular  oaas^  the  committee  Bnd  that  fifteen  academies 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  this  Commenwealth ;  alao  Derby  Sdtool, 
which  serves  all  the  general  poiposea  <^  an  aoademy,  but  that  the  academy  at 
l£arblehead  probably  will  only  nerve  tlie  purpoees  of  a  town  school.  And  the 
oommiltee  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  colleges  established  and  endowed  by 
the  State  and  private  donon,  will  serve  many  of  the  purposes  of  academiee  in 
their  respective  neighborhood,  ao  that  if  fbur  or  five  academies  more  shall  be 
allowed  m  those  parts  of  the  Commoowealtb  wliere  they  may  be  most  wanted, 
there  will  be  one  academy  to  every  35,000  iotiabilaota,  and  probably,  IhereSmv 
the;  must  straggle  with  many  dlfflcultiea  until  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
Btate  shall  be  very  conuderabiy  increased ;  for  however  useful  coUegea  and 
aoadenles  may  be  fbr  many  purposes,  yet  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  will  and  must  educate  their  children  in  town  distrid  school^ 
where  they  can  be  boarded  or  supported  by  their  psrenti. 

The  0(»imlttee  find  that  ot  the  Sfteen  academies  already  incorporated,  senn 
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of  them  bsTs  haa'fcraDts  of  SCat«  landt,  that  at  Fiytbnrfch  of  1  B,000  acres,  a&d 
the  other  eix,  at  Mocliiaa,  Mallowfll,  Berwick,  Uatblebead,  Taunton,  aod  Lei- 
ceUar,  one  township  each.  To  extend  this  (dan  of  a  towniihipto  each  aoademy 
to  thcMB  academies  already  allowed,  and  to  tliose  which  fh>m  local  circwnstaoces 
may  be  justlj  claimed,  would  require  the  granlg  of  twelve  or  thirteen  towD- 
■hlps  iiior&  The  committee  think  tiiii  number  too  Iw^  and  tberelbre  propoM 
hair  a  towoaliip  of  aix  milea  square,  of  the  unappropriated  lauda  in  the  district 
of  Uaine,  to  be  graoted  to  each  academj  haring  secured  to  it  the  prorate  filnda 
of  towM  and  iodiildual  dooon  before  deecHbed,  to  be  laid  out  or  aaeigned 
(with  the  usual  reeenralions)  bjr  tbe  oommittee  for  the  sale  of  eagleni  lands. 

Of  tbe  eight  academiea  alreadj  incorporsted  and  not  endowed  bj  the  Com- 
Bwnwealth,  put  appear  to  have  been  endowed  b;  towoi  and  individuals;  and 
•B  to  part,  no  aatisuctorj  erideneo  is  produoed  of  such  endowments. 

It  appears  that  Dummer's  Academj,  In  Newburj',  has  legetlr  secured  to  it  a 
permanent  flind  for  its  support,  b;  a  private  donor,  to  the  amount  of  $S,0OO : 
and  that  Fhillipa  Academj,  in  Aodover,  has  a  fhnd  something  larger,  aecored 
in  like  manner ;  that  each  'of  these  academiea  was  established  io  a  proper  aitu- 
ation. 

It  Mppem  tliat  the  academiea  lu  Groton  and  Weetfbrd  are  about  seven  miles 
apwt,  both  in  the  ooun^  of  Ifiddlesex,  and  with  a  neighborhood  perhaps  not 
ao  adequate  as  oooM  be  wished  to  the  support  of  two ;  that  each  of  them  has 
reoeiTed  tbe  donatkms  of  towns  and  iudiriaaBls  to  the  amount  of  about  t3,BO0, 
aiul  that  eoiA  of  them  is  now  modi  embarrassed  Ibr  want  of  fuods,  but  both  of 
Unee  academies  h        ■  -       ■  i   ..  .       .  .  • ,     ..     .     ... 

tnd  must  be  consi 

On  llie  whole  t! 
of  the  description  aforesaid,  U 
miee  at  Portland,  WestHeld  aod  New  Salem,  and  in  the  county  of  Plymouth, 
tlie  committee  propoae  ttiat  half  a  township,  of  the  description  aforesaid,  bo 
granted  to  each  of  them :  provided,  each  of  them  shall,  within  three  years,  pro- 
dnoe  ertdence  that  there  is  a  permanent  fiind  legally  secured  to  eadi  by  town 
or  individual  donors,  to  the  amoont  of  $3,000,  and  that  the  Act  establishing  an 
Academy  la  tlie  town  of  Plymouth  t>e  repealed,  and  an  Act  be  passed  establish- 
ing an  Academy  in  the  county  of  Plyniouth,  ou  the  prinnptes  of  tbe  petition 
Itoai  that  oounty ;  and  that  half  a  township  of  land  be  granted  to  each  (^  the 
coimtiea  of  Barnstable,  Nantucket,  Nt^ik,  aod  Dukes  County,  and  Hancocic, 
fbr  tiie  porpoM  of  an  Academy;  provided  they  shall,  witbin  ilirae  years,  acreT' 
iSj  Ibroish  e^ence  that  funds  are  secured  by  towns  or  individual  donors  to 
the  amount  of  $3,000,  for  tbe  support  of  esoh  of  the  said  academies. 

Th«  Joint  Staading  Committee  on  Edacatioii  (Hon.  Charles  W. 
TJpbam,  Chairman,)  in  a  Report  dated  Uarch  80, 1869 — after  recit- 
ing the  above  report,  M  proceeding  from  a  Committee  "  composed 
of  leading  and  experienced  men,  of  whom  Nathan  Dane  of  Beverly 
was  one," — "and  as  published  by  the  General  Court,  contiuoing  most 
decisive  and  emphatic  annimciation  of  the  policy  of  Iho  State"— 
remark: 

The  foDowfng  princlplea  appear  to  have  been  established,  as  determicing  tbe 
relations  of  academies  to  the  Gommoowealtb.  They  were  to  be  regarded  as  in 
many  remects  and  to  a  ccmBldeTable  extend  public  scboolg;  as  a  part  of  an 
onanited  system  of  publio  and  nniversal  education;  as  opening  the  way,  fbr 
■lithe  people,  to  a  higher  order  of  instmctioQ  than  tbe  common  schools  can 
■a{^7,  and  as  a  oompleiiient  to  them,  towns,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth. 
WMB  to  diare,  with  iwUvidDal^  the  character  of  founders,  or  legal  visitora  of 
them.  ThOT'  wet*  to  be  dlatribiited,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  different  districts  or  localitiee  of  the  State,  according  to  a  measure  oif 
pofKiIation,  that  is,.  IG,000  Indiriduala.  In  this  way  they  were  to  be  plaoed 
within  the  reach  «  the  whole  people,  and  their  advantages  secured,  as  equaDf 
and  effectively  as  possible^  for  tbe  common  benefit 
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£GEBTO}r  EIEBSON,  D.  D.  LL  D. 


The  Retebend  Egestom  Rtebboit,  (or,  as  be  wns  baptized, 
Adolphus  EgertoQ  Sjeraon,)  was  bom  in  the  township  of  Chorlotle' 
Tille,  near  Lake  Erie,  LfHufcia  (afterward  the  Talbot)  District,  (now 
the  County  of  Norfolk)  on  the  24th  of  March,  1803. 

Hb  &tber,  Colonel  Joseph  Ryersm,  a  Untied  Empire  Lojaliat  io 
the  British  service  at  the  time  o{  the  American  Bevcdution,  was 
bom  in  New  Jeiaey.  He  first  joined  as  a  cadet,  and  was  one  ttf  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty  kiyal  Tolauteets  who  went  to  Charleston,  Sonlh 
Carolina.  For  his  good  conduct  in  beariog  dispatches  one  hundred 
and  ninety'^ix  miles  into  the  interior,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy ia  the  Prince  of  Wales*  Volunteers  by  Sir  Gny  Carleton,  (Lord 
Dorchester.)  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  six  battles,  and  was 
onoe  wounded.  At  the  peace  of  1783  he  was  exiled,  and  went  to 
New  Brunswick,  thence  to  Canada — he  and  his  family  enduring  very 
great  hardship  in  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  then  unbroken 
wilderness  of  Canada.  He  settled  in  Charlotteville,  and  lived  there 
about  seventy  years.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  and  his  three  sons  agaia 
jcuned  the  British  stuidard,  and  acquitted  themselves  bravely.  Dur- 
ing his  hfe  he  held  varioiu  appointments  under  the  crown.  He  died 
ia  IS^i,  at  tbe  venerable  ago  of  ninety-four  years,  after  having  en- 
joyed his  half-pay  as  a  British  officer  for  the  unprecedented  period  of 
seventy  years  1 

Doctor  Ryerson  was  the  fourth  son  of  Colonel  Ryerson,  and  was 
named  after  two  British  officers  who  were  intimate  friends  of  his 
father.  His  youth  was  passed  in  bis  native  county;  and  at  its  Gram- 
mar School  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  early  education.  With 
Mr.  Law,  the  Master  of  the  Gore  District  Grammar  School  at  Ham- 
ilton, (at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario)  he  studied  the  clafsics.  As  the 
Grammar  Schools  were  the  only  public  schools  at  that  time  in  exist- 
ence in  tbe  country,  (and  they  hod  only  just  then  been  established) 
they  were  in  the  rural  counties  very  elementary  in  their  diaracter, 
and  did  not  profess  to  teach  more  ihaa  the  mere  rudiments  of  an 
37 
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English  education.  Tho  young  and  ardent  student,  as  Doctor  TLjer- 
son  then  was,  (and  baa  so  continued  during  his  life-time)  not  conteot 
with  the  superficial  knowledge  of  grammar  which  he  obtained  at 
school,  prev^ed  upon  hia  father  to  allow  him  to  go  from  home  for 
six  months  to  attend  a  grammar  class  which  bad  been  established  in 
the  county  town  on  that  specific  subject. 

Doctor  Ryerson'A  halHta  of  study  at  this  time  were  charact^istk 
of  his  practice  in  after  life.  'When  at  school  he  had  entirely  mas- 
tered  the  theory  and  principles  of  English  grammar,  and  had  learned 
alt  the  rales  and  explanations,  and  in  fact  nearly  the  whole  bo^  by 
tote,  yet  having  had  no  one  to  explain  the  theory  or  to  apply  tbe 
principles  of  tbe  text-book,  it  was  not  until  he  attended  the  grammar 
dasa  that  he  was  able  fully  to  ocunprehend  the  beanty,  flexibility  and 
power  of  the  language.  Ha  also  at  this  time  prepared  and  wrote  out 
B  digest  of  Murray's  English  Grammar,  in  two  volumes,  Einme'a  Ele- 
mcnla  of  Gridci«n,  and  Blair's  Rhetoric  and  a  Latin  Grammar.  ITe 
was  an  indefatigable  student ;  and  so  thoroughly  did  be  ground  himself 
in  these  and  kindred  aubjects  thus  early  in  life  and  under  roost  adverse 
circumstances,  that  in  hia  subsequently  active  career  as  a  writer  and 
controversionalist  he  ever  evinced  a  power  and  readiness  with  hts 
tongue  and  pen  which  has  often  astonished  those  who  were  unac- 
quainted wilh  the  laborious  thoroughness  of  his  previoua  preparation. 
Doctor  Kyonon'a  experience  as  a  teacher  did  not  extend  beyond 
tbe  grammar  school  of  his  native  county.  At  the  age  of  dxteen  he 
was  appointed  usher,  or  assistant  teacher,  to  bis  eldest  brother, 
George,  (who  had  received  his  training  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tody)  and  who  succeeded  his  bro(her-in-law,  Mr.  Hilchell,  on  hia 
RpP<Mnlment  by  the  Governor  to  the  judgeship  of  the  county.  Dar- 
ing the  absence  of  hia  brother  Gcot^e,  the  charge  of  the  school 
devolved  upon  tbe  youthful  uaher.  Having  thus  the  management  of 
boya  and  girls  who  were  his  compuiioas,  and  many  of  them  several 
years  his  senior,  his  firmness,  tact  and  dcciaion  were  frequently  put 
to  the  test,  but  he  acquitted  htmaelf  well,  and  the  experience  thus 
gained  waa  afterwards  turned  to  higher  account.  I 

Doctor  Ryerson's  mother  waa  a  woman  distinguUbed  for  her  clear- 
ness of  intellect,  for  her  strong  religions  principles,  and  for  her  kind- 
ness of  disposiUon.  Egerton  was  her  favorite  son;  and  she  sought 
to  inc«)lcale  in  bis  ardent  mind  those  higher  Christian  principles  and 
motives  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  true  excellence  of  chnracter. 
Korwas  her  motheriy  tenderness  with  its  perauasive  teaching  and 
example  lost  upon  her  distinguished  son, ' 
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Three  of  faia  brothers,  George,  John  and  Willinni,  having  entered 
the  ministiy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Egerton,  with  a 
glowing  heart  and  ardent  zeal,  after  due  prepaiatbn,  also  followed 
their  example.  On  his  twenty-second  birth-day  (24th  March,  1825) 
he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Hedding.  It  being 
Easter,  his  fiiet  sermon  was  on  the  appropriate  subject  of  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Redeemer. 

He  was  first  stationed  on  the  Niagara  ctrcnlt,  extending  for  many 
miles,  then  on  the  Yonge  Street  circuit,  including  the  tovrai  of  Toi^ 
(now  Toronto)  and  in  succession  at  the  Biver  Credit  (Indian  Mis- 
sion) Toronto,  Cobooi^,  Ancaster,  etc  Grcnits  in  those  days  rarely 
embraced  a  section  of  country  much  less  than  from  forty  or  fifty 
miles  in  extent,  with  the  scattered  settlers  few  and  &r  between. 
Doctor  RyerBon's  diary  at  this  lime  shows  bow  devotedly  he  applied 
himself  to  the  culture  of  his  mind,  although  his  valise  often  contained 
the  chief  part  of  Ids  library,  and  the  back  of  hia  horse  frequently 
ftfibrded  him  tha  only  place  for  study. 

Doctor  Eyerson  put  forth  his  first  literary  effort  in  1827 ;  and  by 
it  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  a  skillful  and  able  controversial 
writer.  The  occasion  arose  out  of  some  unjust  remarks  upon  various 
religious  bodies,  which  wore  contained  in  a  published  sermon  whieh 
had  been  preached  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Strachan  (the  late 
venerable  Bisbop  of  Toronto)  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Mountain  of 
Quebec.  Doctor  Ryerson  replied  through  the  press  in  a  series  of 
trenchant  letters,  which  were  afterwords  cfdlected  and  reprinted  in  a 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  Claims  of  Churchmen  and  I/isaenlers 
b  Tipper  Canada  broiiglit  to  the  Test."  In  the  same  year,  while 
Stationed  at  Cobourg,  he  also  replied  (in  a  scries  of  letters  addressed 
to  Doctor  Strachan)  to  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  Methodists  and 
other  religious  bodies,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  the  same  gentleman 
in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada  in  Morvh  of  that  year. 
These  letters  were  also  republished  in  pamphlet  form. 

In  1829,  (the  year  aflcr  the  American  General  Conference  had 
constituted  the  Canada  branch  a  separate  annual  conference)  Doctor 
Byerson  took  a  prominent  port  in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Cwrdian  newspaper,  as  the  organ  of  the  Conference,  and  as  a  chan- 
nel of  reply  to  such  attacks  as  were  made  by  Dr.  Strachan  upon  that 
body  in  1828.  lie  was  its  first  editor,  and  continued  so  for  several 
years.  lu  1833  he  was  deputed  by  the  Conference  to  go  to  England 
and  take  part  in  the  negotiations  which  were  set  on  foot  for  the  form- 
atim  of  a  union  between  the  English  and  Canadian  Conferences. 
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Tbid  UDum  look  place  in  1833—4,  and  the  Episcopal  form  of  cbim^ 
government  among  the  Methodists  in  Caaada  was  cbEHged  to  that  of 
the  Wesleyana  in  England 

In  1835  Doctor  Rjerson  waa  again  deputed  to  proceed  to  England 
to  obtain  a  royal  charter,  and  to  collect  subscriptions  for  an  excellent 
Academy  which  the  Confbrence  had  lately  eatablished  at  Coboar^ 
In  theat)  objects  he  was,  after  much  labor,  highly  succesefuL  He 
also  prevailed  upon  the  home  goremment  to  obtain  from  the  Canadi- 
an Legislature,  (even  agiunst  Sir  F.  B.  Head's  wishes)  aid  to  the 
extent  of  apwarde  of  $16,000  for  the  Academy.  In  the  two  years, 
during  which  Doctor  Ryereon  remained  in  England  on  this  misaioo, 
he  had  abimdant  opportunities,  of  which  he  freely  availed  himself,  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  public  men  and  inslituUons  of  the 
mother  countiy.  He  also,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  essentia]  aer- 
vice  to  his  native  land  in  exposing  (through  the  columns  of  the  Litm- 
don  Timet,  under  the  eignature  of  "A  Canadian")  the  unpatriotie 
and  revolutionary  characterofMeesrs.  Hume  and  Roebuck's  agitation 
on  Canadian  politics  in  Eogbuid.  He  also  wrote  letters  to  Canada 
(for  publication  in  the  Ointlian  Guardian)  containing  his  "impre^ 
sions"  on  various  social,  political  and  clerical  questbos  in  England, 
which  attracted  much  attentbn,  and  created  a  good  dealofdiscusaion. 

On  his  return  to  Canada  early  in  1837,  on  the  eve  of  the  eventful 
crisb  of  the  rebellioQ,  be  was  again  appointed  editor  of  the  Guardiwt; 
and  in  that  position  be  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  eodal 
order  and  political  and  religious  liberty  in  the  province.  IalS39  Doc- 
tor Ryerson  addressed  aseries  of  ten  Icltcis  to  the  present  Chief  Justice 
of  Upper  Canada  on  the  celebrated  "Clei^y  (Land)  Reserve  Ques- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  History,  a  question  of  Law,  and  a  subject  oi 
Legislation."  These  letters  were  disiinguixhed  by  much  learning, 
research  and  l^al  acumen,  and  were  extensively  read  and  ofUn 
quoted  in  subsequent  discusuons  on  the  subject  in  Upper  Canada. 

In  1840  he  was  again  deputed  with  his  brother  William  to  go  to 
England  to  represent  the  Canadian  Conference  in  its  efforts  to  restore 
the  union  which  the  English  Wesleyaa  Confereuce  had  for  various 
reasons  broken  ofH 

In  1840  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  then  re- 
cently united  Canadian  Legislature,  erecting  Upper  Canada  Acad- 
emy into  a  University  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  "University 
of  Victoria  College  at  Cobotirg."  Doctor  Eyerson  (who  then  re- 
ceived the  title  of  D.  D>  from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletowa, 
Connecticut,)  was  unanimously  chosen  its  £rst  president,  and  forlbni 
years  labcn^d  assiduously  to  promote  its  best  interests 
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Id  iho  address  of  th«  Revertod  Doctor  Green,  President  of  the 
Coufbrence,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Principal  of 
the  College,  Doctor  Ryeraoo'a  qualificationa  for  thia  itnportaat  post 
are  thus  referred  to — and  he  woa  meatioaed  as  "a  gentleman  of  a 
Bound,  discrimmating  mind,  of  general  knowledge,  capable  of  taking 
a  Glatesmanlike  view  of  great  and  important  questionB,  fiivorably 
known  in  the  province,  ba^'ing  some  experience  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, and  of  indomitable,  untiring  perseverance  in  sccompliehing  bis 
objects  of  pursuit."  Doctor  Ryerson's  own  address  on  bis  inaugura- 
tion as  principal,  was  a  comprehensive,  eloquent  and  practical  expo- 
sition of  the  "nature  and  advantage  of  an  English  and  Liberal  Edu- 
cation." Incidenlallj  if  not  prophetically,  he  had  in  his  own  inau^- 
ral  address  referred  to  the  system  of  public  instruction  just  then 
introduced  iuto  the  country,  and  which  was  arterwarda  destined 
in  his  own  hands  to  become  all  that  he  had  predicted  for  it.  "  A 
foundation,"  said  he,  "  for  a  common  school  system  in  this  province 
has  been  laid  by  the  Legislature,  which  1  believe  mil  at  no  distant 
day,  exceed  in  t^ieiency  any  yet  ettablished  on  the  American  continent." 

The  highly  practical  and  statesmanlike  views  which  Doc;or  Ryer- 
aoa  held  on  this  important  question,  pointed  him  out  among  the  public 
men  of  Canada  as  eminently  qualified  to  control  and  direct  ttiis  great 
national  work.  In  1844,  therefore,  after  three  years'  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  new  system  of  public  education.  Doctor  Ryerson 
was  appointed  its  superintendent  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
General,  with  an  understanding  that  he  would  re-lay  the  entire  foun* 
dation  of  the  system,  and  establish  it  on  a  wider  and  more  enduring 
basis.  The  instructions  which  he  received  on  his  formal  appointment 
■were  contained  in  the  following  words : 

"His  Excellency  has  no  doubt  that  yon  will  ^ve  your  best  exer- 
tions to  your  new  ofiice,  and  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  devoting 
yourself  to  devising  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
proper  school  hooks ;  to  establish  the  moat  efficient  system  of  iustmc- 
tim ;  to  elevate  the  character  of  both  teachers  and  schools ;  and  to 
encourage  every  plan  and  effort  to  educate  and  improve  the  youtliful 
mind  of  the  country ;  and  His  Excellency  feels  assured  that  your 
endeavors  in  matters  so  important  to  Western  Canada,  will  be  alike 
BOtis&ctoiy  to  the  public,  and  creditable  to  yourself." 

After  detailing  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  to  carry  these  insinic- 
tioDS  into  effect.  Doctor  Ryerson  in  his  report  to  Lord  Cathcart,  tlie 
Governor  General,  March,  1846,  thus  defines  hia  views  upon  this  all 
important  subject.     (We  quote  a  few  passages  only.) 
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"By  Education,  I  mean  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  certain  arts, 
or  of  certain  branches  of  knowledge,  but  thut  instruction  and  disci- 
pline which  qualify  and  dispose  the  subjecte  of  it  for  their  appropriate 
duties  and  employments  of  life,  as  Christians,  as  persons  In  business, 
and  also  as  members  of  tlie  civil  community  in  which  they  Uve. 

"The  basis  of  an  educational  structure  adapted  to  this  end  sboold 
be  as  broad  as  the  population  of  the  country;  and  its  loftiest  eleva- 
tion chould  equal  the  highest  demands  of  the  leamed  professions, 
adspling  its  gradation  of  schools  to  the  vmnts  of  the  several  classes 
of  the  community,  and  to  (heir  respective  employments  or  profe^ons, 
the  one  rixiug  above  the  other — the  one  conducting  to  the  other ;  yet 
each  complete  in  itself  for  the  degree  of  education  it  imparts ;  a 
character  of  uniformity  as  to  fimdamental  principles  pervading  the 
whole:  tlie  whole  based  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  nnit- 
ing  the  oombiaed  influence  and  support  of  the  government  and  the 
people. 

"The  branches  of  knowledge  which  it  is  egacntial  that  all  should 
understand,  should  be  provided  /or  aH,  and  taught  to  all ;  should  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  most  needy,  and  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  most  careless.  The  knowledge  required  for  the  S4.i- 
entific  pursuit  of  mechanics,  agriculture  and  commerce,  mast  needs 
bo  provided  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  ihe  demand,  and  the 
exigences  of  the  country ;  while  to  a  more  limited  extent  are  needed 
facilities  for  acquiring  the  higher  education  of  the  learned  profes- 

With  a  view  to  ^ve  a  summary  sketch  of  Doctor  Ryerson's  kx^- 
sition  of  the  system  of  Public  Instruction  which  he  dciirod  to  estab- 
lish in  Upper  Canada,  we  insert  the  following  additional  extracts 
from  his  report  to  tlie  Governor  GietieraL  Afler  combating  the  ob- 
jection which  then  existed  in  some  qviarters  to  the  establishment  of  a 
thorough  system  of  primary  and  industrial  education,  commensnnilQ 
with  the  population  of  the  country,  as  oontemplatod  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  here  proposed,  he  proceeds  to  say: 

"TTie  first  feature  then  of  our  Provincial  System  of  Public  In- 
Btmctioa,  should  be  univertality ;  and  that  in  respect  to  the  poorest 
classes  of  society.  It  is  the  poor  indeed  that  need  the  assistance  of 
the  Government,  and  they  are  proper  objects  of  its  special  solicitnde 
and  care ;  the  rich  can  take  care  of  themselves.  The  elementary 
education  of  the  whole  people  must  therefore  be  an  essential  element 
in  the  legislative  and  administrative  policy  of  an  enlightened  and 

*BmcTt  on  ■  SiiUiB  or  PabUg  dnntUT  Bdncatka  fbr  Uppfr  Cuudt.  PoUUikI  br  €*dw 
U  On  L((talallT>  tMmsMj.    B«Mnl  EdlOon )  UoMmO,  164'.    pp.  9, 10. 
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benefloent  goremment.  I?or  is  it  less  importaat  to  the  efBdeucr  of 
BDck  B  system  that  it  aboald  be  pnelieal  ihAn  that  it  should  be  uni- 
versal. The  mere  acqiusition  or  eTen  (he  general  difiusion  of  knowl- 
e^e,  without  the  requisite  qualities  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  the 
best  manner,  does  not  merit  the  name  of  education.  Much  knorrl- 
edge  toay  be  imported  and  acquired  without  anj  addition  whatever 
to  the  capacity  fcr  the  busineBB  of  life.  •  •  •  Hisloiy  preEeiils 
m  with  even  Univeraity  Systems  of  Education  (so  called)  entirely 
destitute  of  all  practical  chartictcr ;  and  there  are  elementary  systems 
which  tend  as  much  to  prejudice  and  pervert,  not  to  say  corrupt,  the 
papular  mind,  as  to  improve  and  elevate  it." 

"The  state  of  society,  then,  no  less  than  the  wants  of  our  coonlry, 
requires  that  every  youth  of  the  land  should  be  trained  to  industry 
and  practice,  whether  that  training  be  ezlonsive  or  limited. 

"Mow  education'  thus  practical,  includes  religkm  and  morality; 
secondly,  the  development  to  a  certain  extent  of  all  our  fai'ttlties ; 
thirdly,  an  acqo^tance  with  several  branches  of  elementary  knowI> 
edge." 

"^  By  religion  and  morality,  I  do  not  mean  sectarianiam  in  any  form, 
but  the  gencoral  eyatem  of  truth  and  morals  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Sectarianism  is  not  morality.  To  be  eealous  for  a  sect  and 
to  be  conscientious  in  morals  are  widely  diderent.  To  inculcate  the 
peculiarities  of  a  sect  and  to  teach  the  fundamental  prindples  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  are  equally  diflerent." 

"  I  can  aver,  from  personal  experience  and  practice,  as  well  as 
from  a  very  extended  inquiry  on  this  subject,  that  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive course  of  biblical  and  religious  instruction  can  be  giren 
than  there  is  likely  to  be  opportunity  (br  in  elementary  schools,  with* 
out  any  restraint  on  the  one  side,  or  any  tincture  of  sectarianism  on 
Ibe  other — a  coarse  embracing,  the  entire  kittory  of  the  Bible,  its  t'n- 
ttitutiont,  cardinal  doetrinet  and  maralt,  together  with  the  evidenett 
of  its  autheniieity." 

"With  tho  proper  cultivaticsi  of  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  moral  habits,  is  intimately  connected  the  corresporkding  devd- 
opmenl  of  ail  the  other  faeultiei,  both  iiUell^uai  and  phytxcaL  The 
great  object  of  an  efficient  system  of  instruction  should  be,  not  the 
communication  of  so  much  knowledge,  but  the  development  of  iho 
fccultias.  Much  kuowledge  may  be  acqaired  without  any  iucreaao 
of  mental  power;   nay,  with  even  an  abeoluta  diminution  of  it." 

The  feregoing  is  only  a  brief  snmtnaiy  of  Doctor  Ryerson'a  expc- 
sttiona  of  the  printiples  of  the  system  of  public  instnictioa  adapted 
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to  Canada  wtiich  are  dUcuesed  in  ihe  first  sUty  pages  of  his  report. 
He  next  devotes  eiglity-ejght  pages  lo  a  coiiaideration  of  fifleca 
branches  of  inalruction  which  he  considered  should  be  taught,  or  pro- 
vided for  if  not  taught,  in  all  of  the  schools.  The  concluding  fifty 
pages  ore  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  machinery  of  the  system  under 
the  heads  of  Hnd»  of  tchx^  Itaehen,  tesi-hookt,  eontroi  and  inspec- 
tion, and  individual  ffforts. 

Notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  Doctor  Ryeraon 
bad  collected  and  arranged  his  facl^  analyzed  the  various  systems  of 
education  in  Europe,  (chiefly  in  Germany)  and  America,  and  fortified 
himself  with  the  opinions  of  all  the  most  eminent  educationists  in 
those  countries,  yet  hid  projected  system  for  Canada  was  fiercely 
assailed,  and  was  vehemently  denounced  as  embodying  in  it  the  very 
essence  of  "Prussian  despotism."  Still  with  indomitable  courage  he 
persevered  in  his  plans  and  at  length  succeeded  in  1846  in  inducing 
the  legislature  to  pass  a  Common  School  Act,  which  he  had  drafted 
in  pursuance  of  the  lecommendation  in  hia  report,  lite  leading  fea- 
tures of  that  measure  may  be  briefly  summed  up  under  the  four  fol- 
lowing beads : 

1.  The  machinery  of  the  system  was  mwnly  adapted  to  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  Upper  Canada,  from  the  school  laws  of  the  Middle 
United  States. 

2.  The  method  of  supporting  the  schools  by  a  uniform  rate  apon 
'  property,  was  adopted  from  the  New  England  States. 

3.  The  Normal  and  J^Iodel  Schools,  (established  in  18-17)  were 
projected  after  those  in  operation  in  Germany. 

i.  The  school  text-books  were  adopted  ftvm  the  series  then  in  use 
in  Ireland,  as  acceptable  to  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

In  regard  to  this  latter  feature  of  the  Canadian  system,  and  in  Jus- 
ti&calion  of  the  exclusion  from  our  schools  of  American  text'.books,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  the  following  explanation  of  that  step  ftwn  the 
pen  of  Doctor  Ryerson  himself.     He  says: 

"American  school  books  are  unlike  the  school  books  of  any  other 
enlightened  people,  so  far  as  I  have  the  means  of  knowing.  The 
school  books  of  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain,  contain  nothing 
hostile  to  the  institutions  or  derogatory  to  the  character  of  any  other 
nation  I  know  not  of  a  single  English  scliool  book  in  which  there 
is  an  allusicm  to  the  Ututed  States  not  calculated  to  excite  a  feeling 
of  respect  for  their  inhabitants  or  government.  It  is  not  ao  with 
American  school  books.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they  abound  in 
Etaicraents  and  allusions  prejudicial  to  the  institutions  and  chaimiter 
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of  the  British  nation.  It  maj  be  said  that  Euch  ^lalcmenls  and  allu- 
MOns  are  'few  and  far  between,'  and  exert  no  injuiiom  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  children  and  their  parents.  But  surely  no  school  book 
would  be  tolerated  which  Gbould  contain  Blatementa  and  allusions, 
'few  and  far  between,'  againet  the  character  and  institutions  trf'  our 
common  Christiattitjr.  And  wbj  should  books  be  authorized  or  used 
in  our  Bcbools  inveighing  against  the  character  and  institutions  of 
our  conunon  country  ?  And  as  to  the  influence  of  each  publication!!, 
I  believe,  though  silent  and  imperceptible  in  its  operaUons,  it  is 
more  extensive  and  powerful  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  believe 
each  books  are  one  element  of  powerful  infloence  against  the  estab- 
lished government  of  the  country.  From  ihcts  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  00  inqniry,  that  in  precisely 
those  parts  of  Upper  Canada  where  United  States  school  books  had 
been  used  moat  extensively,  there  the  spirit  of  the  insurrection  in 
1887  and  1838  was  most  prevalent.  I  am  sure  the  Americana  would 
not  sanctiim  the  use  of  text-books  in  their  schools  which  contained 
attacks  upon  and  statements  and  allusions  derogatory  to  their  institu- 
tions and  govemmenl." 

In  1849  the  provincial  administration  favorable  to  Doctor  Hyer- 
Bon's  views  went  out  of  office,  and  those  opposed  to  him  came  in.  A 
member  of  the  cabinet  hostile  to  him  having  concocted  a  singularly 
crude  and  cumbrous  school  bill,  aimed  to  oust  Doctor  Byerson  from 
office,  it  was  without  examination  or  discussion  passed  into  a  law. 
Doctor  Ryerson  at  once  called  the  attention  of  the  government  (at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  late  lamented  Lord  Elgin)  to  the  imprac- 
ticable and  unchristian  character  of  the  bill,  as  it  had  formally  exclu- 
ded the  Bible  irom  the  schot^  The  late  Honorable  Sobert  Bald- 
win, C.  B.,  Attorney  General  (the  nestor  of  Canadian  politicians, 
and  a  truly  Christian  man)  was  so  convinced  of  the  justness  of  Doc- 
tor Ryerfon's  views  and  remonstrance,  that  he  took  the  unusual  course 
of  advising  His  Excellency  to  suspend  tlie  operation  of  the  now  act 
until  Doctor  Ryerson  could  prepare  a  draft  of  bill  on  the  basis  of 
the  repealed  law,  embodying  in  it,  additional  to  the  old  bill,  the  result 
of  his  own  experience  of  the  working  of  the  system  up  to  that  time. 
The  result  was  that  a  law  was  passed  in  1850  admirably  adapted  to 
the  excellent  municipal  system  of  Canada,  so  popular  in  its  character 
and  comprehensive  in  its  provisions  and  datails,  that  it  is  still  (in  a 
'  oonflolidated  form)  the  statute  under  which  the  public  common  schools 
of  Upper  Canada  are  established  and  maintained. 

There  was  one  question,  the  agitation  of  which  had  for  many  years 
caused  a  good  deal  of  dislurbance  to  the  school  system,  but  which 
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wai  set  at  rcet  in  1863.  Tlua  qneatioa  waa  the  rigbt  of  the  Reaaai 
CatLolics  to  esUbluh  scbooU  of  their  own,  separate  from  the  piiUic 
common  gchoola,  but  oeTertheless  aided  &om  the  parlimeataiy  grant 
for  educalKKi,  according  to  the  averagfl  attendance  of  p(i[Mls  at  the 
echocb.  The  princiide  of  these  schools  was  fully  eonceded  in  the 
first  Canadian  School  Bill  vhich  was  passed  in  1841,  the  ^eartrf'lhe 
Ifigislatire  onicn  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  C«nada.  It 
was  subeequently  modified  in  1843, 1817,  and  1850,  and,  (after  Btodi 
tKUer  agitation)  in  1853,  1855,  and  finally  in  1868.  Is  the  resolii- 
tions  for  the  confedoraticm  of  the  British  North  American  provinces, 
f4p«ed  to  at  Quebec  by  reptcaentAtives  from  all  of  these  {Horioces, 
and  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Legislature  in  1665,  the  ri^t  of  the 
Boinan  Catholics  in  regard  to  these  separate  schools  were  confitmed 
OS  follows : — "  The  local  legislatuze  of  each  province  shall  have 
power  to  make  laws  respectmg  education ;  saving  tiie  ligfata  and 
privileges  which  the  Protestant  or  Cathtdic  mioority  in  hoth  Osnadn 
may  possess  as  to  their  denominational  sdiools,  at  the  time  when  the 
confederated  union  goes  into  c^ration." 

In  I8u3,  afieragood  detU  of  delay  and  discussion,  Doctor  Byerass 
prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  revise  the  grammar  achocd  law  of 
the  province,  which  had  remained  in  the  statute  boc^  accomplishreg 
comparatively  little  good  since  1807—1839.  Even  titen  (in  1853) 
the  principle  of  local  taxation  lor  these  echools,  as  applied  to  tbe 
oommoa  schools,  was  not  adopted  by  the  le^slatare  in  regard  to  the 
grammar  schools.  For  twelve  years  longer  these  suhools  continiied 
to  langnish.  In  1865  the  grammar  school  law  was  still  further  im- 
proved, and  a  higher  standard  o(  education  adopted,  but  as  yet 
tbe  prindple  of  local  taxation  ibr  the  support  of  these  sdKwls 
has  been  but  partially  concurred  in  by  the  legislature,  and  embodied 
in  the  amended  act.  It  provides,  however,  that  a  sum  equal  to  tbe 
half  of  the  legislative  grant  (independent  of  school  fees)  shall,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  the  grant,  be  rused  from  "local  Hources,"  i.  (-, 
by  rate,  subscription,  municipal  grant  or  otherwiae. 

In  1850,  Doctor  Byerson  made  his  second  edacational  tour  in 
Europe,  and  while  in  England  he  made  preliminary  arrangements  for 
estahlislung  the  Library,  Map  and  Apparatus  system  in  connectioa 
with  his  department,  which  was  not  fnlly  completed  until  1854. 

In  1651  the  present  system  of  free  pnl^o  school  Kbraries  wa0 
fully  estaUished  by  Do<»or  Byeraoo  in  Upper  Canada,  aided  by  tbe 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  list  of  approved  books  indndes 
tibout  8000  voliuncS,  embracing  wroks  in  every  department  of  humsn 
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knowledge  and  learning.  From  this  extensile  list  the  local  Kbool 
aotliorities  are  auilioruod  to  make  selections.  The  same  system  was 
al^o  ada|ited  to  the  supply  of  the  schools  with  approved  prize  books, 
maps,  charts,  apparatus,  and  other  reqni4tos ;  and  the  legislatnre  has 
granted  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  the  Educational  Department 
to  do  to.  The  principle  upon  which  these  fundj  ore  made  available 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schooU  is  as  follows: — Whenever  a  municipal 
or  school  corporation  contributes  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
library  or  prize  books,  maps,  apparatus,  etc,  at  the  Educational  De- 
pository,  the  Department  contributes  an  equal  amount,  and  supplies 
those  corporations  with  articles  (at  a  reduced  rate  of  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  below  retail  cost)  to  the  value  of  the  sum  thus  augmented, 
or  rather  doubled.  Thus  a  premium  is  held  out  to  local  exertioD  and 
liberality,  and  each  locality  is  aided  accenting  to  its  works.  By  De- 
partmental icgulation  nothing  is  supplied  from  the  Depoeitory  to 
private  parties,  but  only  to  municipal  or  school  corporations.* 
.  In  1655,  Doctor  Ryerson,  while  in  England,  took  steps,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  to  establish  Meleort^ogicsl  Statioas  in  coonectiix)  with 
tbe  County  Gnumnor  Schools  of  U[q>er  Canada,  aided  by  Coloitel 
Xiefroy — Sar  many  yeat«  director  of  the  Provincial  Mognetical  Ob- 
servatory at  Toronto — he  selected  seta  (^  suitable  instruments,  (which 
were  duly  tested  at  tbe  Kew  Observatoiy,)  and  shortly  aAerwaids 
several  of  these  stations  were  established.  In  1865,  the  law  on  the 
subject  having  been  amended,  twelve  stations  were  selected  and  put 
into  efficient  working  order.  These  stations  ore  situated  at  various 
points  on  the  margin  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Simcoe,  Bay 
of  Quinte,  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Upper  Ottawa  river;  the 
rest  are  situated  in  central  places  inland. 

In  1857,  Doctor  Byerson  made  his  third  educational  tour  in 
Europe ;  and  before  returning  to  Canada,  he  procured  at  Antwerp, 
Brussells,  Florence,  Rome,  Paris,  and  London,  an  admirable  colleo- 
tion  of  copies  of  pointings  by  the  old  masters,  statues,  busts,  etc.,  be- 
sides various  of  her  articles,  for  on  Educational  Museum  in  connection 
with  the  Department.  This  Museum  was  founded  after  the  example 
of  what  is  being  done  in  England  by  the  Imperial  Oovemment  as  a 
part  of  the  system  of  popular  education— regarding  tbe  indirect,  as 
scarcely  secondary  to  the  direct,  means  of  training  the  minds  and 
finning  the  taste  and  diaracter  of  the  people.  It  consists  of  a  col> 
lectini  of  school  apparatus  for  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  of 
Uodels  of  Agricoltural  and  other  implements,  of  apedmens  of  tht 
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Natural  History  of  the  Countiy,  Costs  of  Antique  and  Uodem 
Statues  and  Busts,  Sec,  selected  from  the  prindptd  Museums  oT 
Europe,  including  busts  of  6<»iie  of  the  most  celebrated  cbanKlera  Id 
Euglisli  and  French  History ;  aUo  copies  of  some  of  the  wor^s  of 
the  great  Masters  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  espedally  of 
the  Ilalian  Schools  of  Painting.  These  objects  of  art  are  laheBed, 
for  tbe  information  <^  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  originalj, 
and  a  descriptive  lii^torical  catalogue  of  them  can  be  purchased  at 
the  Museum.  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
tbe  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  justly  stated  that,  "  the  object 
of  a  Xatiooal  Gallery  is  to  improve  the  public  taste,  aod  (o  aflbrd  a 
more  refined  descriptioQ  of  enjoyment  to  the  mass  of  tlie  pe<q>le ; " 
and  the  opinion  is  at  tbe  same  time  strongly  expressed,  that  as  -''  peo- 
ple of  taste  going  to  Italy  constantly  bring  home  beautiful  modem 
copies  of  beauiifiil  ori^nals,"  it  is  desirable,  even  in  England,  ibat 
those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  means  of  travelling  abroad, 
should  be  enabled  to  see,  in  the  form  of  an  accurate  copy,  some  of 
tbe  celebrated  works  of  Ka&aelle  and  other  great  Mnstera  ;  an  object 
no  less  dcsimhle  in  Canada  than  in  England.  What  has  been  thus 
far  done  in  this  branch  of  public  instruction,  is  in  paii  the  result  of  a 
small  annual  sum,  which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, out  of  the  Upper  Canada  share  of  the  Scliool  Grants,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  school  architecture  and  appliances,  and  to  pro- 
mote arts,  science  and  literature  by  means  of  models,  objects  and 
publications,  collected  in  a  Museum  in  connec^on  with  this  Depart- 
ment, and  arranged  under  the  following  Iieads : — 

I.  SccLPTt'RE:     1.  Antiques.     2.  Modem.     3.  ArcbilecturaL 

II.  Paintikgs:  1.  Italian  School.  2.  Flenush  School.  3. 
Dutch  School.  4.  Miscellaneous  Dutch  and  Flemish.  5.  German 
School     G.  French  School.     7.  Spanish  School 

III.  Engravings  :     1.  On  Steel  and  Copper.     2.  Litbograplis. 
TV.  History  of  Art,  &c:     1.  In  French  and  Italian.     2.  In 

English. 

V.  Other  Objects  :  1.  Illustrations  of  Mediaeval  History.  2. 
Maps  and  Plans  in  Relief.  3.  Specimens  of  Natural  History.  4. 
Geological  Specimens.  5.  Models  of  Agricultural  Implements.  & 
Philosophical  Models  and  School  Apparatus. 

In  1858-60,  Doctor  Eyerson  took  a  leading  part  in  n  discussitm  in 
the  newspapers  and  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  favor  of  legislative  grants  to  the  denominational  colleges  of  Upper 
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Canada.  His  views  in  regard  to  ench  colleges,  as  fonning  part  of  the 
public  educational  syatem  of  the  province  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extracts  from  his  writings  on  tbis  eubjecC     He  B&ya: — 

"I  lay  it  down  as  a  fundantental  principle,  ibat  religious  instruc- 
tion must  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  country, 
and  that  that  religious  instruction  must  be  given  by  the  several 
religious  persuasions  to  their  youth  respectively.  The  Common 
Sclioola  ore,  as  a  general  rule,  brought  witliin  an  hour's  walk  of  each 
family  in  the  land;  and  therefore  the  overeigbt  and  duties  of  the 
parents  and  pastors  of  the  children  attending  these  schools  are  not,  in 
the  least,  suspended  or  interfered  with.  The  coustiluliou  or  order  of 
discipline  and  liturgy  of  each  religious  persuasion,  enjoins  upon  its 
clergy  and  members  to  teach  their  children  the  summary  of  religious 
faith  and  practicn  required  to  be  taught  to  the  children  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  each  persuasioii.  To  require,  therefore,  any  sort  of  denomi> 
national  teaching  in  Common  Day  Schools,  is  not  only  a  work  of 
supererogation,  but  a  direct  interferenoe  with  the  liturgical  or  disci- 
plinary codes  and  functions  of  each  religious  persuasion,  and  provid- 
ing by  law  for  the  neglect  of  clerical  and  parental  dutie.4,  by  tnuis- 
ferring  those  duties  to  the  Comnwn  School  teacher,  and  thus  sanc- 
tioning immoralities  in  pastors  and  parents  which  must,  in  a  high 
degree,  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  public  morals.  Economy  us 
well  as  patriotism  requires  the  echooU  for  all  to  be  open  to  all  upon 
equal  terms,  and  upon  principles  common  to  all — leaving  to  each 
religious  persuasion  the  performance  of  its  own  recognized  and  appro- 
priate  duties  in  the  religions  teaching  of  its  own  youth.  In  such 
schools  the  children  can  be  -with  the  teacher  ouly  from  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  four  o'clock  in  the  ailemoon  of  iive  or  six  days  in 
the  week;  while  during  each  morning  ond  evening,  and  the  whole  of 
each  Sabbath,  they  are  with  their  parents  or  pastors,  and  these  ore 
the  portions  of  time  which  usage  and  ecclesiastical  laws  prescribe  for 
reh'gious  studies  and  instruction,  and  for  which  tlic  teacher,  who  only 
sees  the  children  during  six  or  seven  of  the  working  hours  of  each 
secular  day  of  tlie  week,  ought  not  to  bo  held  responsible  and  with 
which  be  cannot  be  hurthened  to  the  advantage  of  the  children,  or 
without  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  parents  and  postnr.i. 

"  But  in  respect  to  Academies  and  Colleges  the  cnsc  is  differenU 
Hiese  are  institutions  which  cannot  be  brought  within  an  hour's  walk 
of  but  very  few  of  those  who  wish  and  are  able  lo  resort  to  them. 
Yontb,  in  order  to  attend  such  institutions,  must,  as  a  general  rule« 
leave  their  homes,  and  be  taken  IrtHii  the  daily  oversight  and  instruc- 
tions of  their  parents  and  pastors.     'During  this  part  and  period  of 
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their  edncation,  the  duties  of  pareataJ  and  pasting  cane  and  instnc- 
tioQ  most  be  suspended,  or  provision  must  be  made  in  connectkHi  with 
the  Academies  and  Colleges  for  such  orerright  and  inatniction.  Yonlh 
attending  such  instilulions,  are  at  an  age  wlien  thej  are  mo^t  exposed 
to  temptation — mojt  need  the  beet  comisels  in  religion  and  morale- 
are  pursuing  studies  which  moat  involve  the  principles  of  liaman 
action,  and  the  duties  and  relatimts  of  human  life.  At  such  a  period 
and  under  such  circumslance!,  jgath  need  the  exercise  of  all  thai  is 
tender  and  vigilant  in  parental  affection,  and  all  that  is  wise  in 
pastoral  oversight,  yet  they  are  far  removed  both  from  their  parents 
and  pastors.  Hence  what  is  supplied  hj  the  parent  and  pastor  at 
home,  must  be  provided  in  conuection  with  the  Academy  and  College 
abroad.  And  therefore  the  same  reason  which  condemns  the  estab- 
lishment of  deaominational  common  schools,  justifies  the  cslabli^hment 
of  dt^nomlnationol  Academies  and  Colleges,  in  connection  with  whi^ 
the  duties  of  the  parent  and  pastor  can  be  best  discharged." 

Although  the  project  failed  at  the  time,  the  economical  views  vrtnch 
Dr.  Ryereon  then  put  forth  in  regard  to  the  management  of  Uta 
provincial  Univereity  were  aiterwarda  sulwtantiBlIy  adopted  by  (hose 
who  had  so  strenuously  resisted  them  before ;  and  although  he  warned 
them  of  the  inevitable  multiplication  of  denominational  Colleges  and 
Univeraties  should  Iheir  views  prevail,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  no 
less  than  three  additional  denominational  Colleges  in  tjpper  Canada 
were,  in  1666,  invested  by  the  legislature  with  University  powers. 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  ability  in  this  contest  the  Seoale 
of  Victoria  College  conferred  upon  him,  in  1861,  the  degree  oTLL.  D. 

In  I860,  Doctor  Ryereon  induced  the  Government  to  submit  to 
the  Legislature  a  drafl  of  a  bill  which  he  hod  prepared  for  the  ta> 
thcr  improvement  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Upper  Can- 
ada.    This  law  perfected  the  details,  and  made  it  more  efiectire. 

In  1867,-Doctor  Ryersou  made  his  fourth  educational  tour  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  with  the  following  instructions  from  the 
Governor  General  in  Council :— ■ 

"To  add  to  the  collection  of  models  and  works  of  art  for  the  pro- 
posed Provincial  School  of  Art  and  Design,  and  to  engage  the  ser> 
vicej  of  a  property  qualified  master  from  the  graduates  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Schoob  of  Art  and  DeMgn,  to  take  chai^  of  the  same. 
Ho  is  alio  authorized  to  visit  and  collect  information  from  the  best 
institutions  in  the  Uniled  States  and  ut  Europe  for  the  educalion  of 
the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  to  be  made  available  in  the  proposed 
Schools  for  these  persons,  to  be  established  by  the  Government  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada." 
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Since  his  return  in  1866,  Dr.  Ryemm  has  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lative Aasembly  a  "  Special  Report  cm  the  6]ra(ems  and  Slate  of 
popular  cduciiiioa  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  witli  practical  euggestioQS  for  the  improvement 
of  public  iDatruction  in  Upper  Canada,"  cloeing  vith  an  intimation 
of  his  purpose  (o  make  a  separate  report  on  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  in  different  coontries. 

In  a  communicali<Hi  quoted  in  the  (Ontario  Province)  Joutnal  of 
Kducation,  referring  to  this  special  report,  (which  at  this  time  we 
have  not  seen,)  Dr.  HyersMi  observes : 

"As  the  result  of  observations  aad  refleollons,  I  believe  In  our  commoa 
schools  wo  b*ve  the  advantage  of  aoy  country  or  aCate  I  have  ;et  vieitf  d.  But 
I  believe  that  in  Boma  of  the  praclical  deUib  of  the  woriiing  of  the  law,  Impor- 
tant ImproTemeats  can  be  made,  especlall;  In  the  mora  efflcient  Inspection  of 
schools,  uud  in  means  to  prevent  the  beat  teachers  from  cariy  leaving  their  pro- 
fession. The  examples  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  on  these  and  sever«l  other 
subjects,  will  be  verj  au^estive  to  us.  The  sjstem  of  elementary  Instmctioa 
in  tba  former  was  established  when  Holland  was  the  Batavian  Republic ;  that 
system  has  aarTiTed  three  revolationa — eiista,  with  slight  modiflcationa,  fet  still 
DOa-detiominatioaal,  after  half  a  century's  trial,  in  its  entire  Integrity — receives 
small  appropriations  from  the  State,  (which  yet  oversees  eveiytbiag,)  and  places 
Rollaad  at  the  head  of  popularly  educating  countries.  In  som«  of  its  largest 
Citiea,  there  la  reported  not  to  be  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  of  sound  mind, 
that  cannot  read  and  write.  In  Swltierland — a  country  hardly  one-twelfth  the 
»ze  of  Upper  Canada,  though  with  twice  our  population — there  are  no  iesa 
than  twenty-Hve  republics,  each  with  Its  own  edocatlonal  system — pctsenting 
in  many  instances,  very  remarkable  results — thus  affurding  an  interesting  and 
suggestlTe  study  for  the  educationalist  and  atateaman  in  a  country  like  ouis." 

Without  being  prepared  to  adopt  the  very  favorable  estimate 
formed  by  Dr.  Rjereon  of  tlie  system  of  public  instruction  in  Upper 
Canada — now  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada — 
we  cite  at  the  close  of  this  article  the  opinion  of  an  excellent  judge 
of  the  value  of  Dr.  Qyerson's  labors  in  inaugnrating  and  adminialcr^ 
ing  thb  system — and  fortify  both  by  tlie  following  tabulated  summary 
of  the  pro^^B  of  the  systeia  from  1841  to  1666 : 
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The  following  intclligeDt  and  impartial  testimonj  as  to  the  snecess 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryenoo's  labors  in  Canada,  is  taken  from  a  recent 
report  of  the  Rev,  James  Fraser,  M.  A.,  Asdstaut  Comtnisdoaer  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  SchoolB  Inquiry  Coraniissions,  who  was 
specially  dopnted  to  proceed  to  America  to  report  npon  the  systems 
of  education  in  operation  there.  At  the  close  of  an  elaborate  and 
moat  careful  analytical  report  on  the  school  system  of  Upper 
Canada,  Mr.  Eraser  concludes  as  follows : — 

"Sucli,  in  all  its  maia  features,  ia  the  Scbool  ^stem  of  Upper  Canada.  A 
Rjstetn  not  perfect,  but  jet  far  in  admmce,  as  a  system  of  Daltonal  edocation. 
of  anj  thing  that  we  can  sliow  at  liome.  It  ia  inUecd  yerj  remariinble  to  nw 
that  in  a  couQlr;,  occupied  ia  the  greater  part  of  its  area  by  a  sparse  and  anj 
tiling  but  wcaltlif  popuktion,  whose  prcdomionnt  choracteristic  is  aa  bras 
possible  removed  from  the  spirit  of  euterpriso,  an  educational  system  so  compMt 
in  lb  theory  and  to  capable  of  adaptation  in  practice  should  have  been  originaUj 
organized,  and  have  been  maintaioed  In  wliat,  will)  all  oUowonccs.  most  BtiU 
he  called  succeeslbl  operation  for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty-live  years.  BiKoKi 
what  can  ht  oeconqriuAtiJ  hj/  Ok  tii»gy,  ielerrninaiioa  and  devotion  of  a  singk 
earneit  man.  What  national  edncation  In  England  owes  to  Sir  J.  £.  SlintUs- 
worth  what  education  In  New  Enghind  owes  to  Horace  Mann,  Ihnt  debt  eda- 
catioD  in  Caoada  owes  to  Bgerton  Rjeraon.  He  has  been  (he  object  of  bilta 
abuse,  of  not  a  little  miBrepreseutation ;  but  he  lins  not  gwerred  from  his  pdir; 
or  Aiim  Ilia  fixed  ideaa.  Through  evil  report  and  good  report  he  lias  reaotTed, 
and  he  has  found  otbere  to  support  blm  in  the  rasoluCioo,  that  free  edwatini 
shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  ever;  Canadian  parent  for  ereiy  0 
chUd."— i\ijM  278,  2IS. 
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COMPAZEII   WITH   THE    XNOLISn   AND    rSBHC 

B7  A  OERUAN. 


An  Aeldimk  mnur 


Tas  Qermikn  TJniTerGitics  of  our  day  enjoy  a  high  and  not  unfounded 
reputation  all  over  Europe.  Whilo  among  ourselves  there  ta  scarcely  aaj 
discussion  as  to  the  leading  principles  on  which  superior  instruction  is 
conducted,  and  some  slight  differences  exist  only  on  the  advisubility  of 
introducing  some  foreign,  but  in  themselves  useful  secondary  objects:  we 
SCO  our  gre:Lt  neighboring  nations  of  Prance  and  England  put  in  question 
the  eiisting  organization  of  their  Universities  from  their  very  foundation, 
demanding  extensive  reforms,  and  continually  holding  up  as  models  tho 
Germanhigh  schools.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Gnuit  DufT,  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  one  of  the  best  judges  on  matters  of  instruc- 
tion in  Europe,  "  that  the  Qcrman  Universities,  although  open  to  criUdim 
are  br  in  advance  of  us  in  every  point  of  real  efficiency."  "A  small 
German  University,"  otiserves  one  of  the  most  renowned  lanaru  of  Paris, 
U.  lUnan,  "  with  its  awkward  professors  and  half-fed  private  docents, 
renders  more  service  to  scien(»  than  all  the  ostentatious  wealth  of  Ox- 
ford." Such  praise  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  a  high  degree  flattering 
to  our  national  pride,  but  will,  above  all,  to  the  true  patriot,  become  an 
incentive  to  serious  self-examination.  Do  we  actually  occupy  tho  height 
assigned  to  us  by  those  friendly  voices  f  Does  our  own  activity  promise 
a  continuation  of  this  happy  condition  secured  by  our  fathers  ?  Can  wo 
not  learn  from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  they  from  us  f  Modem  im- 
provements bring  about  constant  interchange  of  ideas  and  habits  among 
nations  in  every  sphere  of  public  life :  is  it  not  possible  that  a  similar 
interchange  should  ta^e  place  in  regard  to  the  Universities? 

Considering  their  actud  condition,  the  institutions  which  in  Germany 
and  England  are  designated  by  the  common  name  of  UBiversities,  and 
which  have  been  created  in  France,  partly  under  other  names,  for  the 
same  purpose  of  superior  scienti&c  instruction,  ore  totally  different 
thinp.  In  France  there  is,  as  yet,  no  institution  for  superior  education, 
which,  like  our  University,  combines  all  branches  of  science  within  ita 
Ephere.  There  are  schools  of  Jurisprudence,  of  medicine ;  fccultiea  of 
theology  and  belles-lettres ;  there  are  institutions,  like  the  ColUge  dt 
Ihtnee,  which  unites  in  its  halls  a  group  of  various  disciplines.  The 
method  of  teaching  and  objects  of  instruction  are  very  diETerent  in  these 
various  schools.  Some,  like  the  £eole  iet  eharttt,  may  be  compared 
.(596) 
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to  our  Soniinarics;  olhcre  «ro  intended  only  for  the  quiclcMt  possible 
training  of  their  pupils  for  soma  practical  Tocttion. 

Wo  are  reminded  of  the  exterior  ■rrangement  of  our  UniTcisitics  bj 
the  great  institutions  of  the  Collige  d»  France  and  the  Sorbonne;  bot 
after  the  first  obsorrntion  we  discover  that  cTen  there  we  find  ouradTcs 
in  a  totaltj  different  vorld.  M.  Benan  lucidly  describes  their  conditioa : 
"The  Paris  professor  opens  his  lecture-boll  to  the  public  gratuitously, 
lie  knows  not  how  many  iitudcnts,  desirous  of  learning,  ho  has,  nor  faov 
many  idlers  in  wont  of  cntertuiniuciit  thero  are  among  hia  hearers-  He 
knows  not  whether  to-morrow  a  singlo  one  of  to-day's  auditory  will 
occupy  a  seat,  and  whether  he  will  not  address  an  entirely  di&ereat  audi- 
ence. Thu3  each  lecture  must  be  something  complete  in  itself,  aod  in  itx 
form  be  arranged  and  shaped  for  rhetorical  cffiict,  as  the  sensitive  taste  of 
a  highly  cultiTated  nnd  spoiled  public  demands.  If  this  is  done  by 
a  man  of  genius,  who  has  a  profound  and  roctbodlcol  leomuig  ftt  his 
command,  the  result  is  Been  in  discourses  wliich  rank  among  tbe  highest 
master-pieces,  and  which  neither  German  nor  English  institutions  can 
ever  present.  But  it  will  he  easily  seen  that  this  scries  of  independent  dis- 
courses is  anything  but  a  scientific  school  The  lecturer  must  spend  tbe 
greater  part  of  hia  strength  on  tbe  literary  form  of  hia  discourse ;  Ire- 
qiiently  be  uses  up  all  means  in  this  direction  and  coTers  the  defidcncies 
of  the  contents  by  brilliant  oratory ;  under  the  most  favorable  drcum- 
stanccs  be  presents  literary  productions,  complete  and  finished  in  them- 
selves, conclusive  results  of  a  long  continued  research,  in  which,  bovever, 
the  pain  and  labor  of  research  is  carefully  hidden.  In  this  Wfty  it  ig 
absolutely  impossible,  in  the  course  of  a  semcstre,  to  treat  a  subject  in 
a  scientific  method  in  its  entire  bearing,  and,  what  is  more  important,  Ihe 
hearer  knows  nothing  about  the  mental  operations  by  which  the  results 
presented  to  him  have  been  reached.  He  hears,  for  example,  a  discourse 
on  the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great,  hut  gains  not  the  slightest  insight 
into  the  philological  and  historical  studies  required  for  its  preparation.  In 
one  word,  matter  of  science  is  furnished,  but  scientific  investigation  re- 
mains untaught  The  high  school  is  no  longer  a  place  for  original  contri- 
butions to  science,  for  the  heat  methods  of  interrogating  nature,  but 
charms  of  style  and  delivery  ore  the  marks  of  the  successful  teadier. 
"  The  danger  of  France,"  says  Benan,  "  consists  in  this :  we  are  becoming 
a  nation  of  brilliant  lecturers  and  fine  writers." 

The  totally  opposite  way,  in  academic  instruction,  has  been  taken  in 
England.  Here  the  complaint  is  not  that  the  University  is  too  little  of  a 
school,  but  fiat  it  docs  too  much,  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  tutor,  the  rcpelitor,  has  crowded  out  the  professor.  Tbe 
professor  delivers  a  dozen  lectures  per  year  in  the  manner  of  Paris  rheto- 
rician. The  instruction  proper  is  given  in  the  colleges,  entirely  in  the 
form  of  onr  gj-mnnsiuras.  The  leading  object,  which  doteminea  the 
direction  and  material  of  Oxford  studies,  is  not  tbe  (Taining  of  tbe  student 
for  a  practical  vocation ;  nor  is  it  to  introduce  bim  to  science  in  its  pro- 
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founder  char&cter,  but  it  is  Ihe  deTcIopment  anil  formation  of  gen- 
eral c&pftcitjr,  of  the  ability  to  think  uid  speak,  of  facility  in  combination, 
soundness  of  judgment,  skill  in  . expression :  it  Is  the  object  of  our. 
gymnasiums,  as  said  before,  only  taken  in  a  higher  eense  end  more  fully 
developed,  according  to  the  riper  age  and  more  advanced  degree  of  cul- 
ture of  the  student.  All  tends  to  this  superior  view.  The  ezteraal  con- 
diUon  of  schools  is  munificently  provided  for.  It  is  an  established  rule 
that  the  students  of  a  college  should  live  together,  be  under  constant  sur- 
voillance,  and  arrange  their  studies  upon  the  plan  of  the  institution.  The 
advantage  of  these  arrangements  is  now  seriously  doubted-,  the  advocates 
of  these  regulations  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  prevention  of  ex- 
ceesca,  as  by  living  closely  together  the  possibility  of  infection  grows  aa 
well  as  the  possibility  of  control ;  they  ascribe  more  importance  to  the 
secure  and  noble  bearing  of  the  gentleman,  which  is  acquired  by  constant 
intercourse  with  companions  of  good  society.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of 
instruction,  they  have  predominantly  the  ancient  languages,  mathematics, 
some  history,  certain  reSecUoos  which  are  called  philosophy,  and  for  the 
future  clergy  a  little  theology.  The  study  of  professional  science  is  gen- 
erally left  to  the  first  years  after  the  close  of  the  academic  course.  The 
University  lecture  appears  only  in  an  occasional  public  discourse ;  gener- 
ally the  form  of  teaching  is  tutorial ;  the  teacher  develops,  questions,  hears 
recitation,  has  compositions  written  and  criticises  the  same.  In  every  re- 
spect one  sees  the  preponderance  of  the  general  pedagogic  object,  and  in 
this  regard  the  resu.tii  are  not  at  all  insignificant  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  party  of  reform  at  Oxford  acknowledges  that  the  his- 
toric-philological b^atises  of  older  students  testify  to  an  eminent  and 
deli<^htful  development  and  maturity  of  mind.  Tbe  young  authors  take  a 
skillul  hold  of  the  subject,  bring  light  to  bear  on  its  various  sides  by 
penetrating  debates ;  develop  thoughts  of  frequently  surprising  sharpness 
and  practicability,  and  by  style  and  essence  show  themselves  ready  men. 
"They  form,"  says  Puttiaon,*  "without  doubt,  the  very  flower  and 
hcpe  of  England  for  tliu  next  generation."  But  not  less  clianicterlstic  is 
the  other  side  uf  this  relation.  If  we  inquire  after  this  independent  and 
original  knowledge,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  elatwrate  composition, 
WM  find  but  little.  The  young  author  discourses  with  a  cultivated  politi- 
cal reason  on  the  effects  of  the  constitution  of  Solon ;  but  he  has  never 
read  anything  on  this  subject  outside  of  Grote's  History  of  Greeea  The 
material  thus  obtained  at  second  hand  he  knows  how  to  use  more  artisti- 
cally than  many  of  our  learned  seminarists,  the  results  of  their  own  study 
of  original  authors.  But  in  regard  to  tho  next  product  of  inquiry  ho 
remains  everywhere  dependent  upon  his  modem  authority;  ho  knows 
not  ftvra  experience  what  emancipation  of  the  individual  mind,  scientific 
thoroughness  and  free  depth  of  thought  meaa     "It  is,"' says  Pattison, 
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with  striking  expression,  "os  if  our  TTniversilics  ircro  destined  onlj  to 
teach  in  perfection  the  art  of  nriting  leading  articles."  CotrcapiHiding 
to  thia  characteristic  of  scholars  is,  natundly,  in  light  and  sitade,  the  qual- 
ity of  teachers.  In  the  background  we  see  a  great  number  of  mjstcrioas 
and  well  instructed  schoolmasters ;  in  the  whole  the  development  of 
science  in  England  taket;  place  elsewhere  than  in  the  Univereities.  Thus 
tre  see,  from  opposite  starting-points,  both  French  and  English  education 
arrive  at  the  same  result.  "  We  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  people  of  fine 
writers,"  sajs  Ronan.  "Itseems.as  if  our  youth  should  learn  only  to 
write  editorials,"  declares  Pattison.  Both,  and  their  countrymen  with 
them,  direct  their  eyes  to  the  German  University.  They  find  here  not 
inconsiderable  defects;  they' are  in  part  of  opinion  that  our  Umversities 
reached  perfection  thirty  years  ago  and  have  since  declined;  but  in  the 
main  organization,  in  the  leading  principle,  they  profess  still  to  see  a  safe 
source,  the  main-spring  of  intellectual  revelation  for  other  nadons. 

If  wo  further  inquire  which  of  our  arrangements  they  particularly 
admire,  to  what  principle  nssumo  our  superiority,  their  uniform  answer 
b;  tkt  comlant  union  of  researeh  and  imtrveiiort.  It  is  not  anything 
external  which  they  esteem  ;  not  Iho  corporate  privileges  which  in  France 
are  very  lightly  thought  of,  and  which  in  England  they  believe  themselves 
to  have  in  excess;  not  the  academic  liberty  of  student  life,  which  in 
England  is  deemed  license;  no,  the  praise  of  strangers  touches  the  heart 
of  the  subject  and  designates  truly  the  just  foundation  of  all  the  good  wo 
hove.  Our  Universities  are  good  educational  institutions,  not  only 
because  they  imp.irt  instruction,  but  beeauso  they  arc  workshops  of 
science ;  because  a  continued  scientific  production  is  the  inspiration  of 
all  their  teaching.  For  this  purpose  the  state  gathers  tho  best  scientific 
talent  of  all  Germany  as  teachers  around  the  Universities,  so  that  the 
example,  of  daily  occurrence  in  France  and  England,  of  a  man  of 
acknowledged  learning  and  power,  without  academical  connection,  is 
among  us  very  rare.  For  thia  reason  every  academic  appointment  is 
based,  first  and  last,  on  literary  activity  and  tho  capacity  of  scientific 
production  as  well  as  on  ability  of  teaching  in  a  formal  sense.  We  de- 
mand of  our  Universities  that  they  prepare  young  men  for  the  future 
practice  of  various  professions  of  life  ;  but  we  do  not  expect  them  to 
fulfil  this  tusk  in  a  mechanical  and  compendiary  manner.  We  do  not 
wish  them  to  impre.«s  on  the  memory  of  students,  in  the  shortest  and 
most  practical  manner,  those  facts  and  items  of  knowledge  which  arc 
necessary  to  pass  an  examination,  or  for  the  trial  year  in  the  profession. 
On  tho  other  hand,  we  do  not  require  in  our  dotenU  the  highest  ability  in 
skillful  lecturing  at  Universities  as  the  public  of  Paris  demand  of  theirs. 
Our  object  is  mainly  seen  in  imparting  to  the  student  the  method  of  his 
science,  in  order  to  enable  him,  not  to  become  necessarily  a  learned  man, 
but  to  pursue  bis  vocation,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  a  scientific  spirit  and 
with  scientific  power,  Above  all,  he  must  know  what  science  is,  bow 
scientific  work  is  done,  and  what  BcicntiSc  creative  power  means.     As 
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&r  as  tho  limitod  powers  of  man  allow,  the  teichcr  must  move  in  fresh, 
original  production  in  his  discourso;  the  student  shall,  above  ell,  be  edu- 
cated by  taking  on  intuitive  part  in  the  process  of  development  of 
thoughts ;  whatever  in  later  life  may  be  his  vocation,  in  his  academic 
years  he  muKt  be  a.  diacipio  of  science  and  nothing  else,  because  the  bat 
preparation  For  any  profession  is  the  acquisition  of  ecientiftc  gouodncss, 
quickness  and  independence  of  mind,  , 

Our  meaning  will  be  more  manifest  if  we  glance  at  tbo  relations  of  the 
Uuivcrsity  to  tho  gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  among  us,  as  tho  public 
school  in  England  and  Iho  lyceums  in  France,  pursues  the  same  ultimate 
object — tho  general  training  and  invigoration  oF  the  mind.  It  selects  its 
matter  of  instruction,  not  in  reference  to  its  immediate  utility  in  after 
life,  for  some  use  is  to  bo  found  in  every  kind  of  knowledge,  but  from 
the  consideration  oFivhat  study  vriU  prove  tho  best  discipline  of  the  mind. 
In  France,  in  pnssing  to  tho  Univeisity,  this  distinction  disappears  alto- 
gether ;  the  French  faculties  are  professional  schools,  which  offer  a  ready 
scientific  course  as  professional  preparation  for  some  practical  vocation. 
In  England,  in  an  opposite  way,  tho  University  is  no  more  than  a  con- 
tinued gymnasium ;  tho  formal  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  still,  as  before, 
the  ruling  object  of  instruction.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  Ger- 
man Univeniity  holds  tho  middle  ground.  In  the  material  for  instruction 
it  pursues  the  professional  preparation  for  'a  special  vocation ;  in  the 
method  of  teaching,  it  retains  in  view  the  object  of  formal  universal  cul- 
ture. Outwardly  considered,  it  consists  of  a  number  of  professional 
schools,  which,  though  united  in  place  and  corporate  fellowship  of  their 
members,  yet  are  perfectly  independent  in  their  worL  In  this  indepen- 
dence they  are,  however,  intimately  connected  by  a  common  method  of 
instruction.  ^Vhile  in  professional  Bchools  the  choice  of  material  and 
form  of  instruction  is  essentially  determined  hy  the  demand,  to  make  the 
student  as  quick  and  as  universally  as  possible  useful  for  the  exterior 
duties  of  his  future  practice,  our  academic  professional  branches,  as 
taught,  introduce  the  student,  as  deeply  as  possible,  into  the  working  of 
science  and  thereby  give  to  the  mind  the  highest  manly  development. 
In  this  they  continue  the  work  of  the  gynmasinm,  not,  as  in  English 
Colleges,  only  in  larger  extent,  but  also  in  a  higher  degree. 

The  gymnasium  cultivates  Latin  and  Qroek  in  order  to  exercise  the 
faculty  of  thinking  and  speaking  in  general  in  the  well  settled  forms  of 
a  foreign  language;  it  presents  to  its  pupils  the  picture  of  classic  anti- 
quity, and  the  great  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  order  to  direct 
their  aspiration  towards  morally  high  and  pure  olgects.  Undoubtedly 
the  gymnasial  training  of  the  mind  is  not  yet  perfect  After  the  tnind, 
on  this  preparatory  stage,  has  begun  to  work  by  the  conception  of 
general  impressions,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  justify  its  progress 
by  the  concentration  of  its  powers  for  a  special  purpose  on  a  special 
science.  The  student  becomes  master  of  a  spiritual  power  only 
when  he  has  made  on  unlimited  use  thereof;  when  he  has  tested  it  in 
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some  GeriouB  problem,  vith  full  cQoct  This,  in  tho  nature  or  things,  is 
impossible  without  u  Beparatioa  of  tho  branches  of  Bcience.  The  youth, 
who  has  just  left  school,  cannot  begin  «n  independent  scientific  research 
into  theology,  jurisprudence  and  medicine  at  the  same  time.  Ho  muft 
limit  himself  to  one  branch  in  order  to  penetrate  to  its  depths.  While 
tho  University  invites  him  to  this  concentrated  and  deeper  inTeetigatiMi, 
ho  continues,  nottrithstanding  the '  separation  of  branches,  the  universal 
formal  education,  in  the  most  efiectivo  manner,  to  its  perfection.         «- 

As  means  of  culture  the  gymnasium  employs  the  scientific  mateml 
offered  ia  tho  philological,  historical  and  mathematical  curriculum.  It 
exercises  its  pupils  on  tho  text,  as  settled  by  tho  most  learned  philologist; 
it  leaches  them  historical  facts  as  tho  latest  historical  research  of  the  age 
has  established  them ;  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  pretend  to  accumulate 
new  and  rare  knoivledge  by  researches  of  their  own,  or  to  establish  them- 
selves  independent  of  the  masters  of  tho  subject  by  their  own  criticism. 
But  such  aims  aro  tho  very  clement  of  life  at  Qerman  Universitica.  They 
aro  tho  very  places  where  learned  research,  scientific  criticism,  literary 
progress  are  carried  on.  Their  teachers  are  the  organs  of  the  automati- 
cal scientific  spirit;  their  students  are  educated  for  industrious  coni^n- 
tration  as  well  as  for  mental  independence.  If  any  exists,  this  is  the 
afasoluto  sign  of  true  academic  culture.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  not 
possible,  that  a  young  man  IraverBO  the  entire  extent  of  his  science  from 
its  foundation  to  the  latest  discovery,  with  a,  pi^rfect  knowledge  of  its  lit- 
erature, in  six  or  eight  semestrcs.  Such  an  cnayclopiedic  effort  would  be 
discursive  and  not  deep,  and  result  in  suporBciality  instead  of  thorough- 
ness of  attainment  But  it  is  essential  lluit  tho  student  should  derive  a 
clear  conception  of  the  object  of  his  science  and  of  the  processes  hy 
which  it  fulfills  this  object ;  it  is  necessary  that  he  go  through  these  oper- 
ations himself  in  some,  at  ieast  in  one,  point,  where  he  miy  say  to  him- 
self, there  is  nobody  in  the  world  who  can  tcaeh  mo  anything  further  on 
this  subject ;  here  I  stand  firm  and  safe  on  my  own  feet  and  decide  by 
my  own  judgment.  This  consciousness  of  mental  independence,  gained 
by  his  own  efforts,  is  an  inestimable  advantage.  It  is  of  no  moment 
what  subject  Ims  been  the  first  in  his  investigation  and  which  led  to  this 
result, ^ — enough  that  it  has,  in  ever  so  little  a  point,  broken  the  depen- 
dence of  the  school ;  it  has  tried  the  strength  and  the  means  with  which 
every  new  problem  can  now  be  seized  and  brought  to  a  similar  solutton ; 
in  tho  joyous  juvenile  period  it  has  ripened  youth  into  manhood.  As 
yet  he  knows  not  many  nor  varied  things ;  but  he  has  realised  the  mean- 
ing of  "knowledge";  to  the  slumbering  mind  is  given  forever  the god- 
sciousness  of  lie  power  and  the  direction  for  the  ennoblement  of  the  Boul 
in  a  self-determined  speciality. 

H;  In  the  above  discussion,  in  order  sharply  to  describe  this  point,  I 
appear  to  contrast  methodic  research  and  encyclopwdic  knowledge,  1 
trust  my  purpose  is  not  misunderstood,  as  if  I  would  decline  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  good  method,  forego  altogether  the  most  varied  industry  in 
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the  collection  cf  facts;  as.  if  it  wcro  possible  to  Jig  deeply  without 
haring  tho  control  over  a  certain  breadth  of  Boil.  'Ibo  question  is 
only  in  n'hat  diruction  nnil  for  vhnt  use  knowludgo  is  giiberod.  He 
who  works  in  Iho  indepcndcot  mcthodicBl  research  nill  soon  discover 
t'lat  irith  every  glvp  tho  demand  groiVB  upon  him ;  that  in  order  to  pei^ 
factly  solve  a  question  be  rnuxt  enlargo  his  knowleUgo  on  nl!  sides ;  that 
tbo  weight  to  be  lifted  becomes  heavier  every  day-,  but  he  will  also  feel 
that  his  strength  grows  daily,  that  bia  movements  become  more  Becure 
and  more  easy.  That  which  was  yesterday  a  burden,  hard  to  remove, 
has  to-morrow  become  a  locomotive.  Yea,  even  more  I  He  who  works 
in  this  spirit  annuls  the  apparent  separation  of  nc:idomic  professional 
schools,  the  faculties,  and  reeatabliBhes,  in  his  own  part,  the  living  -joity 
of  the  vnivertilai  liter arwn.  tn  ancient  forests  groups  of  trees  are  found, 
four,  Ove,  powerful  trunks  dose  togotber,  which  show  their  tops  ex- 
tended to  all  the  points  ot  heaven ;  if  you  approach  you  discover  that 
all  originated  in  the  some  root,  all  sprang  fj-oni  one  germ  in  the  depth  of 
the  earth.  Thus  it  is  with  the  various  disciplines  of  science.  Their 
branches  extend  in  all  directions ;  he  who  digs  into  the  depth  finds  their 
common  root  Whoever  follows  a  juri<Ucal  problem  into  its  Inst 
results  must  deal  with  fundamental  questions  of  morals,  philosophy 
And  religion.  lie  who  will  thoroughly  investigate  a  problem  in  history 
will  meet'  at  every  step  legal,  religious  and  political  considerations.  In 
liko  manner  it  is  with  all  branches.  In  one  word,  he  who  will  make,  in 
any  part  of  science,  original,  fundamental,  conclusive  work,  is  obliged, 
acting  self-moved  and  independently  to  take  his  position  towards  all  tho 
fundamental  problems  of  existence,  towards  the  world  and  (iod.  Thb  i> 
tho  highest  fruit  propagated  by  the  system  of  intitruction  at  Qcrmtn 
Universities.  If  the  Qerman  nation,  within  this  century,  has  had  the 
strength  for  a  most  powerful  progress  in  all  spheres  of  life,  the  most  im- 
portant lever  of  ascent  has  been  found  in  the  training  of  ber  superior 
schools.  We  can  over  estimate  the'  gain  that  our  most  important  institu- 
tions of  instruction,  the  advantage,  which  our  Universities  give,  ia 
their  emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  In  all  early  instruction,  au- 
thority necessarily  governs  the  whole  being,  and  in  later  life  practice 
and  with  it,  again,  authority  encompass  a  considerable  part  of  exist- 
ence. But  in  one  period  in  his  life  at  least  shall  every  cultivated  man 
on  German  soil  be  assured  by  all  the  organs  of  authority,  governmental 
and  educational,  that  he  enjoys  spiritual  freedom,  from  tho  depth  of 
his  own  soul,  with  the  light  of  Independmt  knowledge,  to  open  his  own 
way  through  life,  such  is  tho  aim  placed  before  students  by  the  system 
of  Qennan  Universities  Let  the  individual,  as  the  result  of  theu 
studies  and  labors,  take  this  or  that  direction ;  let  him  become  liberal  or 
conserrative,  reactionary  or  progressive,  orthodox  or  heretic:  ewential 
for  us  is  only,  no  matter  what  he  be^  that  he  has  become  so,  not  ftom 
babiti  of  youth,  unsettled  disposition,  traditional  obedience,  but  from 
scientific  reflection,  critical  examination,  independent  resolutioa    Then, 
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and  onlj  then,  will  he  be  nuiiilMretl  taioag  the  austcrs  of  his  prorcstaon, 
the  powerful  reprcsenUtirea  of  his  purtj',  the  effective  organs  of  his  cod- 
fesion,  the  orn&menta  »ad  honors  of  his  nalicai ;  then,  and  onlj  tbeo, 
vlll  he  bo  recognized  ss  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  mind,  which 
belong  to  no  parttculsr  EOciul  rank,  one  of  the  men  of  true  cultunx 

In  these  brief  sentences  I  have  attempted  to  present  the  characteristk 
features  of  German  Universities.  I  know  but  too  well  what  I  hare  ei- 
preesed  ia  not  what  wo  alirajs  accomplish,  but  what  we  demand  of 
ourselves.  I  readil)''  agree  that  the  gnat  masters  in  the  first  decades  of 
OUT  century  have  in  a  higher  degree  realiied  tho  ideal  than  is  given  to  ns, 
their  GDCcessors.  Not  every  mm  is  gifted  with  tho  power  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  tho  banner  onward  to  brilliant  vktoricB ;  what  we  demand 
of  erery  German  yonth  is,  to  remasn  true  to  this  glorious  flag  and  in 
hia  modest  sphere  devote  to  its  service  the  strength  of  his  life.  Ax>d 
upon  tho  whole,  firm  and  true  have  hitherto  been  both  the  tcacheis 
and  students  of  German  UniversiUefl.  The  essential  character  of  the 
high  schools,  as  established  in  the  beginning  of  tho  century  by  Schcier- 
macher  and  Fred.  Aug.  Wolf,  Siivcm  and  Fichte,  W.  ion  Humboldt  and 
Altenstein,  has  been  prtEerved  in  its  distinctive  features  unto  this  day. 
During  tho  first  yeai-s  after  the  war  of  independence  (war  of  1813  ngunst 
Napoleon  1.,)  it  ftit  the  pressure  of  political  conditions,  the  immature 
desire  of  a  part  of  tho  students  to  participate  direct  and  practically  in 
tbe  fiery  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
police  reaction  of  1816,  which  placed  the  Universities  in  general  under  a 
reatreining  tutelage  Since  1840,  theological  and  confessional  considera- 
tioni  have  sometimes  bad  more  influence  on  some  points  of  the  acadcmi* 
cal  relations  than  is  wholesome  for  religion  and  science,  and  the  storma 
of  1S4S  have  not  passed  over  the  German  high  schools  without  leavbg 
their  traces.  But  such  disturbances  have  nerer  been  of  any  lasting 
effect ;  on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  academic  instruction,  which  I  have 
tried  to  describe,  has  made  considerable  (Mtigress  in  Southern  Germany 
and  that  part  of  Europe  which  had  been  hitherto  entirely  closed  to  its 
spirit. 

Notwithstanding  this  happy  result  our  picture  will  be  incomplete  and 
consequently  inaccurate  if,  with  the  light,  we  do  not  introduce  the  shade. 
I  need  not  mention  smaller  and  special  defects,  such  as  appear  at  all 
times  in  alt  the  works  of  man's  hand.  I  confine  myself  to  one  fact, 
because,  as  fir  as  I  can  see,  there  ia  in  it  a  danger  which  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  our  entire  academic  life,  and  because  its  effects  already  begin 
to  be  felt;  and  herein,  if  anywhere,  the  obaetrations  of  foreign  erilica 
are  justified,  that  our  acknowledged  superiority  will  assuredly  end. 

For  at  least  a  century  University  attendance  has  been  limited  to  three 
years,  Eeldom  extending  through  the  fourth.  This  may  have  sufficed 
one  hundred  years  ago,  but  to-day  it  is  altogether  inadequate  for  the 
mastery  of  any  of  the  faculties.  The  immense  increase  of  scientiBo 
material,  as  well  as  the  greater  depth  and  multiplicity  of  special  disci- 
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plinBS,  have  doubled  the  work  of  the  student  both  in  intensity  and  in 
extenL  And  ts  the  power  oi  the  indiridua)  in  not  greater  iii  the  nine- 
teenth than  in  the  eighteenth  centurj,  it  followa  that  the  irork  done  in 
the  same  length  of  time  is  inferior  in  quality  or  quantity.  Three  or  wan 
four  years  signify  now  no  more  than  the  same  number  of  semeBlres.  If 
the  work  of  the  Univereity  must  coTer  certain  subjects  within  certain 
prescribed  limits,  a  positive  diminution  of  scientific  production  is  iAerit- 
able.  Besides,  if  the  year  of  military  service  is  made  to  fall  in  this 
period  of  University  attendance,  there  is  no  possibility  of  cultivating  that 
feeling  for  science  which  requires  continuous  prosecution,  and  which  it 
is  the  great  purpose  of  the  University  to  effect  There  is  no  faculty,  no 
profession  in  which  two  or  even  three  yean  wilt  suffice  to  do  the  pres- 
ent extent  of  work,  to  prepare  properly  for  the-esamination,  even  in  that 
preparation  which  the  drastic  language  of  students  call  "beating  in." 
But  OS  this  examination  is  a  condition  precedent  to  alt  future  official 
appointment,  all  the  diligence  of  students  ia  necessarily  devoted  to  this 
end;— henco  alt  independent  research,  all  practice  of  scientific  method, 
all  philosophical  and  historical  confirmation  of  profoesional  studios  must 
be,  in  most  instances,  abandoned.  Complaint  is  made  of  mere  utilitarian 
study,  of  work  which  aims  only  at  securing  future  subsistence,  of  the 
superficial  materialistic  ambition  of  our  youth.  But  the  youth  of  to-dny 
and  of  a  previous  generation  is  still  the  same ;  it  is  still  enthusiastic, 
Still  eager  for  knowledge,  still  hungry  and  athirst  for  intellectual  Iree- 
dom ;  it  is  still  healthy  human  nature  in  the  freshness  of  young  exist- 
ence. But  young  men,  as  well  as  old,  must  live,  and  until  this  can  be 
assured,  we  cannot  expect  they  will  strive  for  something  superior  and 
nobler. 

And  herein  we  find  much  in  England  to  admire  and  envy.  From  those 
who  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  scientific  results  of  our  Univer- 
sities, we  learn  that  England  has  provided  in  national  grants,  and  in  a 
long  succession  of  aid  endowments,  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  her  youth. 
The  annual  surplus  income  of  Oxford  for  a  single  year — the  sum  unap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  professors — would  defray  all  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  largest  German  University  for  a  year.  The  amount  awarded 
in  prizes  and  scholarship  exceeds  the  entire  income  of  the  Univer^ty  of 
Bonn.  Tliis  munificent  revenue  of  the  English  University  is  not  a  grant 
of  the  government,  on  ?Fhich  we,  in  the  absence  of  individual  liberality, 
are  compelled  to  rely,  but  springs  ft-om  foundations  establiBhed  by  benefi- 
cent individuals,  who  have  thus  erected  to  themselves  monuments  in  tbo 
perpetual  succession  of  ingenuous  youths,  whom  their  liberality  has 
stimulated  to  greater  exertions. 

A  perfectly  competent  witness  recently  summoned  befbre  a  British  par- 
liamentary committee,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the  educational  con- 
dition of  Germany,  declared :  "All  essential  defects  in  the  German  Unrrer- 
sity  spring  from  one  want — the  want  of  money."  If  by  this  want  is  meant 
the  want  of  means  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  necessary  residence,  or  to 
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enable  etudenta  to  complete  tho  scientific  irork  provided  for  them,  the 
witness  is  CorrecL  It  is  mjr  firm  conviction  that  the  tital  prolilum  of 
'Universitj  prosperitj  and  progress  with  us  is  to  eoftble  a  mijoritj  of 
our  students  to  prolong  their  resideuca  for  st  least  five  years.  Until  we 
can  provide  the  iDcans,  it  would  be  cruel  to  manj  and  injurious  (o  otoet, 
to  require  an  examination  which  nccx^ssitates  a  longer  residence  than  at 
pr«s«nt.  Its  immediate  effect  would  be  the  csclusion  of  a  very  large 
Mid  Toy  talented  portion  of  our  young  people  from  an  acndcmie  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  better  to  secure  a  prolonged  period  of  o_'tional  study 
by  stipends  and  preiniuma.  This  can  be  done  in  (be  same  way  that  similar 
devotion  to  special  professional  preparation  is  secured  in  the  Seminaries. 
These  Seminaries  are  in  the  most  prosperous  condition — snpplied  with 
competent  teachers  and  enthusiastic  students — and  in  them  the  work  of 
the  University  is  carried  on  and  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusioa  Origin* 
ally  limited  to  theology  and  philol<^,  they  now  exist  for  jurisprudence, 
history  and  the  naturslscienceB,  and  in  them  are  trained  teachers  and 
professors  for  our  gymnasiums  and  the  Universities,  as  well  as  able 
jurists  and  theologians.  Most  of  them  are  able  to  award  to  diligent  slu- 
dentA  a  stipend  of  twenty  dollars — an  amount  too  small  to  bo  accounted 
hardly  more  than  a  mark  of  Buccess,  and  yet  citable  of  being  applied  to 
die  moderate  expenses  of  residence.  How  much  would  thorough  scien- 
tific study  and  culture  be  promoted  if  Utese  stipends  aould  be  increased 
and  tnuUipliedl  and  especially  if  they  could  encourage  and  secure 
attendance  on  University  lectures  for  one  or  two  years  after  the  doctor- 
ate examination  has  been  passed,  which,  with  a  majority  of  students 
being  tbe  legal  goal,  is  also  the  seeming  limit  of  voluntary  sacrifice. 
This  is  one  of  the  directions  in  which  the  example,  set  by  a  commercial 
house  in  Bonn,  can  be  followed  with  immense  advantage  to  our  German 
nation  by  wealthy  citizens  of  this  and  other  provinces  of  Prussia. 

The  example  of  En^^land  can  be  a  model  for  our  academic  institutions 
in  atill  another  direction.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Doellinger,  in  an  excellent 
discussion  on  German  Universities,  raised  the  question,  whether  tho 
revival  of  the  ancient  iuriae  were  not  possible  or  advisable ;  arrange- 
ments for  the  exterior  life  of  students,  as  they  are  before  our  eyes  in  tbe 
English  Colleges;  boarding  establishments  under  tho  administration  of 
officials  of  the  academy,  like  the  one  which  King  Max.  It.,  of  Bavaria, 
bos  founded  on  a  grand  scale  and  on  excellent  principles.  Ue  who  is 
inclined  to  dismiss  a  Bimilar  proposition  as  untimely  or  in  opposition  to 
our  custom,  had  better  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  much  in  the  life  of 
our  students  is  injurious  to  physical  health  and  strength,  and  consequently 
to  mental  ability  and  freshness  for  work,  and  then  form  bis  judgment  as 
to  the  benefits  bkely  to  be  derived  from  practical  measures  directed  to 
this  point  It  is  understood  that  tinder  all  circumittances  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  academic  freedom  should  be  maintained.  Nobody 
should  be  forced  to  join  a  particular  establishment  or  restrained  from 
entering  it.    A  certain  domestic  order  would  be  guaranteed  where  many 
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I'lTO  toother ;  but  it  should  not  pass  beyond  tho  most  necessary  regnln- 
tions,  and,  above  all,  the  choice  of  subjects,  timo  and  Hcientitlc  method 
of  study  should  in  no  manner  be  hampered.  The  German  University  •. 
Rsks  no  other  diligence  tluto  that  irbich  ftov*  from  the  individual  will  of 
the  atudent ;  it  must  desire  urangements  nhich  furnish  the  eztei'ior  basis 
and  vital  necessities  for  this  diligence,  respecting,  always,  as  firat  and 
list,  the  principle  of  individual  liberty. 

If  in  this,  or  any  other  manner, — for  means  and  ways  for  a  good  pnr- 
poxe  are  many, — we  should  be  able  to  retain  a  portion  of  our  students  at 
least  tea  semeatree  at  the  University,  the  result  would  be  great.  Tho 
endangered  seientiflc  tboroughncas  of  study,  which  is  considered  the 
characlOTistic  object  of  our  entire  system,  would  be  again  assured.  It 
would  then  become  possiblo  to  delibente  in  what  manner  the  most  eCTec- 
(ive  impulse  for  a  connection  of  professional  studies  with  a  general  philo- 
sophical educal4on  could  be  given  to  members  of  professional  and  spedil 
faculties.  Finally  we  would  be  so  aitnated  as  to  counteract,  by  poutive 
means,  the  tendency  for  bread  study.  Until  then  every  accusation  of  util- 
itariau  motive  and  end  against  the  young  students  must  be  declared  unjust 
and  undeserved.  I  would  not  dare  to  speak  thus  with  such  emphasis  it, 
from  an  experience  of  many  years,  I  did  not  know  that  our  students  wilt 
not  misinterpret  me;  for  the  cause  of  this  apparent  defection  ftom  the 
old  idea  of  University  study  lies  not  in  this  diEposition ;  now,  as  hereto* 
fore,  the  great  majority  expresses  the  conviction  that  even  under  prita-, 
ttons  and  sacriflco  true  end  profound  science  is  their  great  aim  in  life. 
It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  naUon  to  enable  her  sons  to  tnin 
themselves  by  a  severe  service  in  sdence  for  the  bluest  practical  service 
of  the  fatherland. 

TVe  all  know  that  the  present  situation  of  the  state  will  not  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  defence  of 
our  country.  But  does  not  the  preparation  for  national  defence  inclade 
the  question  whether  the  nurseries  of  our  statesmen,  ofBcers  and  teachers 
should  maintain  thnr  former  elevation  or  be  d^raded  to  mere  training 
schools  for  professional  routine  f  We  also  know  that  in  our  Pmssian 
state,  which,  during  half  a  century,  bas  signalized  every  new  advance  in 
civilization,  as  well  as  tho  completion  of  its  martial  victories,  by  the 
creation  of  ■  University;  every  prored  wont  in  matters  of  instruction 
will  be  supplied  as  fiir  as  tho  national  revenues  allow.  Where  these  are 
limited,  the  spontaneous  action  of  individuals,  communes  and  provinces 
must  seek  occasion  to  supply  them.  The  whole  people,  in  addition  to 
tho  desire  for  political  Ubcrty,  have  gained  the  consciousness  of  national 
independence,  and  we  hope  entertain  clear  convictions  that  common 
action  alone  can  lay  the  solid  foundation  of  national  liberty. 

In  dwelling  on  the  superiority  of  our  Universities  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  point  out,  with  perfect  candor,  existing  defects.  Fortunately  for  our 
country  Uie  time  is  past  when  it  was  considered  a  want  of  patriotic  pru- 
dence to  discuss  publicly  the  advantages  of  other  countries,  in  any  respect, 
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tbove  our  own.  That  was  a  time  of  unheslUir,  and  therefore  preten- 
tious, weakness ;  there  was  a  senutiveneBa,  even  in  subordinate  mitten^ 
,  hecause  in  the  main  tliere  existed  the  feeling  of  disiocatian  and  confiinoD. 
These  days  are  puC  Thanks  to  the  reeoluteoesa  and  firmness  of  our 
great  monarch  a  period  of  consolidation,  unitj  and  higher  derdopment 
has  begun  in  the  life  of  the  Qerman  nation.  Wo  lire,  as  jet,  in  a  period 
of  transition.  The  duty  rests  on  our  pet^le  to  keep  the  musket  bj  Am 
side  of  the  plow  and  Ifae  book.  But  the  dedaive  step  has  been  taken. 
Qermany  rceCs  in  ite  newlj  united  strong^ ;  the  nation  has  regained  aelf< 
COnsciouEneffi.  Now  it  can  extend  the  mori  searching  examination  into 
every  part  of  its  life ;  it  no  longer  objects  to  learn  (he  'advantages  of 
other  countries  on  any  point  whatever:  For  if  formeriy  it  feared  the  dis- 
regard of  neighbors,  it  knows  now  that,  for  the  first  time  in  siz  hundred 
years,  foreign  nations  have,  wilh  little  afibction  so  far,  a  de^  respect  for 
the  German  name.  This  is  the  work  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  head  <tf 
the  German  Confederation,  whose  birth-day  anniversary  we  celebrate  thi( 
day.    Long  live  His  Uajesty,  King  William  the  First 

KOTK. 

Tbc  writer  of  this  article  b  the  aatbor  of  a  Etetorj  of  the  French  Hevolntioe 
which,  Iioth  io  its  Oerman  end  English  dress,  is  ettractiog  much  attention  at 
the  present  tiuie.  His  disoovcrj,  three  jeare  ego,  of  eonre  originBl  DiBnoscript 
letters  of  Uaria  Antoinette  wsa  ooe  of  the  marked  eventa  of  the  dij  and  called 
.  out  much  debate  as  to  tbeir  aulhentidtj,  which  iru  completely  establiEbed  by 
the  Bonn  professor.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Hisloiische  Zeitscrifl,  the  leading 
Beview  of  Central  Europe  that  is  devoted  to  historical  sut^ects;  and  his  o[nnion 
has  great  weight  on  all  pointa  on  which  he  speaks. 


Ibcoki  or  OxioKD  Endowubxts. 
Prof  Pattison  in  his  recent  "Suggtitioiu  on  Aeadmit^  OrgiantatioKt  itUk 
mpecial  rtftrtnet  to  Oxford,"  states  that  of  the  net  ieeome  of  Oxford  endow- 
meals,  £125,000  (orer  0800,000)  are  eppropriated  to  priies,  scboUrships  and 
fellowshipsj  about  £32,000  for  the  payment  of  profesMirs,  and  lecteiere, 
(besitlus  a  lilce  smoueC  derived  from  fees  of  tuiUon;)  and  £2a,000  to  the 
Heads  of  CoUegea,  and  a  smaller  sum  to  the  librat?,  museum,  Ac 
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IU8DB  BAHM  Itn.U'S  SCHOOL,  ETONIKOTOX,  CONN.,  lT6t— IISO; 

■nu  tt*  neoUMtkaa  of  on  <^  hli  pnplb. 

"IEasteb  Kelxb"  wu  the  first,  uidformanj  years,  the  sole  tcwherHt  Stoii< 
ington,  hong  Point,  (now  the  Borough.)  This  school  district  tu  sul  oS  »boat 
1764,  and  ia  Ihe  conrsa  of  the  same  7car,  Uaater  Kilea*  bcgui  to  teach,  at  • 
ialarj  of  £40,  (afterwardB  Increased  to  £00,)  per  annum.  Two  gcneratioiu  of 
the  bofi  and  girls  of  Stoniaglon  piusod  under  his  rod,  for  he  was  still  teaching 
In  VliO  odd.  Of  these,  mj  graudmolher,  Mrs.  Fanny  Xojca,  now,  (lS65,)in  licr 
iHJtfa  jenr,  is  probnblf  the  Qn\y  surriTor.f  Ajuong  ber  schoolmiles  were 
some  who  mndc  for  tlicmdelves  more  than  a  local  celebrity.  Commodore  Isaao 
Chaancj  was  one  of  those,  who,  in  bis  time,  smarted  under  the  old  master's 
ferule.  Capl.  Edmund  Fanning,  Iho  navig^or,  whoso  "  Voyages  "  made  one  of 
t'lc  most  papular  books  of  its  cUs9,  and  his  elder  brother,  Capt.  Natbauiel  Fan- 
ning, who  sailed  with  Paul  Jones,  and  waa  captain  of  the  maintop  when  the 
Son  Homme  Richard  fought  the  StrapU,  were  Indebted  to  Master  Niles  for 
irbateTer  education  they  had  at  acbooL 

When  my  graadmotbcr  catered  his  school — about  1T87  or  '8B — he  had  grown 
old  Id  the  service.  The  teacher's  offii:e  was  no  duecure.  Yacations  cams 
rarely;  indeed  there  wis  no  sacb  thing  as  a  vacation  in  the  modem  sense  of 
tlio  term.  It  ia  suid  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  Master  Kites  was  not 
ibacDt  from  his  post  longer  than  two  or  three  days  consecutively ;  and  at  sach 
tlmex,  his  place  was  supplied  bj  a  relative  whom  he  had  trained  to  the  wort,  as 
an  occasional  assistaDt.  The  scholars  had  always  the  weekly  halT-holiday,  and 
ou  Saturday  forenoon  the  only  exercise  required  of  them  was  the  recitation  of 
a  portion  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  after  which  school  was  dismissed  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  oa  other  days. 

Thera  wero  two  sessions  daily— from  6  to  12  A.  H.,  and  1  to  5  P.  K.  The 
scholars  sat  on  long  benches  or  forms,  before  flat,  counter-like  desks  which  wero 
fastened  to  three  walls  of  the  school -house,  on  the  sides.  A  large  open  fire-place, 
(made  for  buroing  four-foot  wood,)  was  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  distributed 
what  heat  it  could  over  a  limited  space.  But  wood  fires  availed  little  against 
tlie  "thorough  ventilation"  which  weather-cracks,  and  sbrmkage,  ind  broken 
glass  ensnred  to  this,  as  to  most  other  school-houses  of  its  day ;  and  in  winter 
the  scholars  suHercd  greatly  from  the  cold.  On  one  side  of  the  Qre-plaee  was 
a  closet,  the  depth  of  the  chinuiey,  for  hanging  hats  and  outside  garments ;  on 
the  other,  a  narrow  entry,  where  the  bell  was  hung.  This  bell — a  somewhat 
UDusaai  appendage  to  a  rillage  school-bouse  of  the  last  century — had  been 
obtained  from  a  foreign  ship  wrecked  near  Slonjngton  harbor. 

The  studies  had  no  wide  range.  Reading  and  spcllmg,  writing,  arithmettc— 
with  lessons  in  navigation  and  surveying  to  some  of  the  older  boys — constituted 
the  whole  curriculum.  Bnt  what  was  taught,  was  taught  thoroughly.  I  have 
never  met  with  one  of  Master  Nilcs's  pupils  who  was  not  a  good  reader,  a  good 
writer,  and  a  good  spelter.  At  eighty-nine,  the  one  whose  recollections  of  the 
school  I  am  now  recording,  writes  (and  by  the  way,  without  glosses,)  the  same 

*IbnB  NllH  wu  a  Kn, or  saphnr,  of  tb*  Bn.  ShdiwI  NUm,  of  Bnlntm,  («ba  wrote  k 
BI««fT  tt  Vat  Vrench  ud  IniUu  Wan,)  itsiUtd  fiir  Ihe  ■nlnbti]',  bHu»  ■  "  BcpanUit."  or 
"  Strict  CansngitlonaliaV' and  nbaKtancI/  oiillid  with  lb*  BapUat  chnroh.  B«  prinM.  la 
ITU,  ■  inei  (Dtitted  "  Ham*  Bbort  tUmadu  opOD  a  Ut<  AnOD^minii  Wiltu  Dafiaptlni." 
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Deat,  plaui,  copper-plate  tiand  •cblch  I  Imve  kgd  in  ber  school-copies,  tad  wlikh 
is  rcfreablDg  (o  ejea  which  haTe  been  tried  bj  the  penmanship  of  joung  ladies 
taught  in  modern  fashionable  schools.  The  old-fashioned  writing  bus ctilf 
look  and  vaitCii  a  cerlutn  grace,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  looks  as  if  it  was  meant  to  ba 
read,  which  is,  after  all,  about  the  onlj  use  to  which  wriiiDg  can  be  put  (An 
acquaintance,  who  rcceircd  an  inTitatioa  to  tea  hot  long  ago,  told  ma  that  it 
was  only  bj-  a  careful  enumeration  of  acute  angles  that  be  could  guess  wbetbtr 
he  was  asked  to  meet  a  few/runA,  or  a  fewjltnda.) 

Arithmetic  was  taught  without  other  "BjBtem"  than  the  Master's  "  ejpberieg 
book"  supplied.  Each  scholar  was  expected  to  transcribe  this  into  a  book  of 
his  or  her  own — bj  way  of  wrttti\g  lesson ;  and  to  learn  the  rales,  and  work  the 
suzns,  OS  the;  wont  on  with  the  copy.  For  teaching  the  proper  mode  of  bolding 
and  managing  the  pen,  a  lead  peodl  or  bit  of  stick  was  passed  under  tiM  third 
and  over  tbe  second  and  fourth  fingers,  and,  tbos  held,  the  schotar  traced, 
with  a  quill,  the  outline  of  a  circle  or  capital  0,  which  was  cut  in  cTcry  desk. 

The  af^rnoon  of  t'ridBf  was  appropriated  to  •  spelling  exercise  in  which  tbe 
wliole  school  took  part.  There  was  no  "  choosing  sides,"  but  snpcrioritj  was 
determined  b J  the  least  number  of  "misses."  Every  scholar  was  allowed  to 
gire  out  a  word,  or  rather,  to  write  and  hand  it  to  Muster  Kiles  to  be  proposed. 
to  tbe  school.  Eicrj  "tniss"  was  entered  in  bis  book,  and  at  the  close  of  tbe 
exercise,  the  name  of  the  scholar  who  bad  the  least  nnmber  of  marks  was  de- 
clared OS  best  speller,  and  some  trifling  "reward  of  merit"  was  assigned  (o  bim 
or  her.  The  words  might  be  selected  from  any  English  book,  inclading  proper 
names  i  bat  occasionaQ;  the  selection  was  restricted  lo  the  Bible,  and  then  the 
proper  names  of  the  Old  Teslsiiicnt  became  tbe  louri  de  force.  Mj  grand- 
mother has  not  jet  lost  the  benefit  of  these  spelling  lessons,  and  can  spell  ber 
way,  without  hesttatiou,  from  Adonizedck  to  Zurishaddai — through  Chei^ar- 
haammonai,  Uahershalalhashbaz,  and  Nebnchadnezzar. 

Sometimes  the  whole  school  studied  together,  and  ahad,  the  lessons  wbkh 
were  to  be  committed  lo  memory.  The  multiplication  table,  tables  of  weights 
and  measures,  kc.,  were  learoed  io  this  way — forty  or  Bttj  scholars  repealing 
aloud  their  •'  Twice  one  is  two,-  twice  two  is  four,"  4c. 

Master  Niles  was  severe,  not  to  say  bruUl,  in  bis  panishments.  Rod  and 
ferule  were  consuntly  at  work,  and  their  dispensation  was  tolerably  impaKial — 
the  **  big  girls,"  or,  as  we  should  now  call  tiiem,  young  ladies,  receiving  their 
full  share.  Sometimes  Hie  scbolars  managed  lo  retaliate,  by  fasteuiog  crooked 
pins  in  bis  chair  cushion,  and  by  divers  exploits  of  similar  character,  not  nn- 
practiced  by  modern  school  boys.  One  girl  whom  he  had  cruelly  feruled  deTised 
an  original  rcTcnge.  The  maeter  had  a  special  dislike  o^per/vtnerg — amonniing 
(0  sntipalhy — and  moat  of  all,  disliked  hrgamot,  the  popular  perfume  of  that 
day.  Miss  Tripp  procured  a  phial  of  bergamot  essence  and  nhoedled  one  of 
the  big  boys  inlo  emptying  it,  unobserred  of  the  master,  among  the  carls  of  bis 
full-bottomed  wig.  As  the  hated  odor  fonnd  its  way  to  his  nostrils,  he  l>ccame 
first  wrathful — then  sick — rn-y  sick — and  finally  was  obliged  lo  dismiss  school 
in  haste,  that  he  might  relieve  his  stomach  and  subject  his  head  and  its  coTcring 
lo  thorough  purification.  He  once  compelled  one  of  the  larger  boys,  for  some 
more  than  usually  heinous  offence,  to  sit  on  the  hearth  of  tbe  great  fire- 
place, while  he  poured  Avt  as/in  ou  liis  bead. 

3.  H.  T.,  1887. 
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Mrs.  Almiha  Lincolu  Phelps — whose  snccesafiil  labors  aa 
teacher  and  author,  eapeciallyin  mtroducing  the  nataral  sciences  into 
the  cuniculum  of  female  fichools,  entitle  her  to  a  place  in  our  Educa- 
tional Biography — was  bom  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  July  15th,  1793,  the 
youngest  child  of  Samuel  Hart  and  Lydia  Hinsdale.  The  peculiar 
excellencies  and  striking  characteristics  of  both  father  and  mother 
in  their  puritan  piety,  honesty  and  sincerity,  as  well  aa  in  their  strong 
mental  endowments,  have  already  been  set  forth  in  the  biography  of 
her  elder  sister,  Mis.  Emma  Willard.*  Almira's  early  training, 
yraa  received  imder  the  watchful  care  of  her  parents,  who  early  per- 
ceived her  natural  endowments  for  teaching,  and  taste  for  original 
composition,  and  assisted  in  their  development.  She  early  became  a 
pupil  of  her  Bist«r  Emma  in  a  select  school,  and  subsequently  a  mem- 
ber of  Berlin  Academy,  (not  then  under  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas 
lliner,)  where,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  temporanly  filled  the  chair 
of  instruction  in  which  she  had  been  placed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tipllne  (as  she  thought  undeserved) — and  which  occasion  she  im- 
proved by  a  timely  criticism  on  a  class  recitation  then  going  forward, 
and  by  a  subsequent  dissertation  in  the  way  of  original  composition 
on  the  proper  gradualion  of  punishment  to  offences  committed. 

Two  years  afterward  she  became  in  fact  a  teacher  in  a  common 
school  in  a  rural  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hartford,  where  she 
had  some  little  eipericnce  in  the  practice  of  **  boarding  round,"  and 
also  in  receiving  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  intelligent  families  who 
gave  her  a  permanent  home  during  her  connection  wilh  the  school. 
This  experience,  though  bnef,  was  not  without  its  beneficial  disci- 
pline to  the  young  teacher ;  but  her  subsequent  opportoniliea  of  en- 
joying the  more  cultivated  and  literary  society  of  Middlebury,  Vt., 
and  the  instructions  of  her  gifted  sister,  who  had  invited  her  there, 
were  more  important,  since  she  here  pursued  various  studies  with 
k  view  of  preparing  herself  for  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession 
which  she  bad  already  decided  lo  follow.  * 

In  the  spring  of  1812  she  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  at 

'Varnai't  A^^tm  linatltl  MaeMton,  ToL  tt,  f  US-    ' 
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Fittsfield,  Mass.,  then  under  tlie  direction  of  her  cousin,  Miss  Xanty 
Hinsdale,  who  was  the  Miss  Grant  or  the  llies  Maiy  Lyon  of  that 
day.  Her  instruction  here  was  clilefly  confined  to  the  elementary 
English  branches,  including  map  drawing,  with  reference  to  picloriat 
effect  more  than  to  topography,  in  which  a  pupil  was  considered  aa 
highly  accomplished  who  could  carry  home,  ailer  a  few  months'  prac- 
tice, a  framed  picture  of  "  Hector  and  Andromache,"  or  of  "  Uosca 
in  the  bulrusheB." 

From  Fittslield  she  returned  to  Berlin  to  take  charge  of  a  select 
school  in  the  Academy  where,  when  a  girl  of  fonrteen  her  talent  for 
iustniciion  and  discipline  had  been  undesignedly  developed ;  but  soon 
accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  public  Bchool  in  New 
Britain,  where,  for  the  first  time,  a  female  teacher  was  placed  In 
charge  of  the  vinter  school  of  a  large  district — a  gnat  innovation 
upon  the  "steady  habita"  of  Connecticut.  In  her  examination  as  a 
candidate,  she  covered  her  embarrassment  caufied  by  her  failure  fo 
answer  with  minute  accuracy  a  question  as  to  the  ''exact  dislaoce  of 
the  largest  fixed  star  from  the  planet  Mors,"  by  reading  an  or^nal 
essay  "  On  the  Duiics  and  HesponaiLilities  of  the  Teacher,"  in  which 
she  at  once  cxliibitcd  her  technical  koowled^re  of  reading,  writing 
and  orthography,  and  her  appreciation  of  the  office  for  which  she 
was  on  examination.  In  the  management  of  this  school,  composed, 
to  some  extent,  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  pf  nearly  the  eame 
age  as  herself,  she  introduced  many  valuable  exercises,  not  common 
even  in  the  academies  of  the  State,  such  as  composition  and  map^lraw- 
ing ;  and  showed  great  executive  ability  by  employing  the  older  pu- 
pils as  assistants  in  teaching  the  younger  classes,  thus  making  lier 
school  a  sort  of  school  of  practice  in  teaching,  and  at  the  same  t)me 
enabling  her  to  instruct  with  profit  a  larger  number  than  she  othei^ 
wise  would  have  been  able  to  do.  In  this  feature  of  her  school  we 
see  not  only  great  tact  in  meeting  an  emei^ncy,  but  possibly  the 
germ  of  the  Stale  Normal  School,  established  forty  years  afterwards 
in  the  same  district. 

In  the  following  summer  Miss  Hart  received  a  few  boarding  po- 
]iils  at  the  home  of  her  widowed  molhcr  in  Berlin,  as  well  as  a  few 
day  pupils  from  the  village  of  Wortliinglon  and  the  adjacent  neigh- 
borhood. In  this  school,  while  she  gave  instruction  in  drawing 
piunting  and  ^mbroidery,  as  then  taught,  she  at  the  same  time  in- 
.troduced  her  pupils  to  a  bettor  knowledge  of  English  grammar  and, 
to  some  extent,  of  English  literature,  having  frequent  exercises  in 
the  analysis  of  Shakspeare  and  MUton,  and  in  the  practice  of  £ng- 
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lUh  composition,  higher  arithmetic  and  geography.  It  was  in  her 
Bubsequent  school  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y,,  that  Uias  Hart,  as  Principal 
of  an  academy,  with  an  excellent  assistant,  Miss  Martindale,  (sifter 
of  the  late  Judge  Marlindale,  and  aunt  of  Gen.  J.  H.  Martindale,) 
was  able  to  develop  more  satisfactorily  to  herself  the  views  of  edu- 
ca!ion  which  she  had  gradually  formed  from  her  eiperience  in  the 
Bchool-room,  by  substituting  for  superficial  accomplishments,  more 
Bolid  attainments  in  Engll'ih  language  and  English  literature,  rhe- 
toric, criticism  and  moral  philosophy,  and  an  elementary  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  natural  sciences.  Here  she  began  the  prac> 
tice  of  making  herself,  and  accustoming  her  pupila  to  make,  written 
abstracts  of  the  contents  of  the  text-books,  and  presenting  the  sub- 
"  stance  in  a  condensed,  lineal  form.  Here  also,  she  introduced  the 
improved  system  of  teaching  geography  which  her  sialer,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard,  had  already  reduced  to  writing,  and  which  was  subsequently 
published  in  Woodbridge  and  Willard's  geography. 

In  1817  Miss  Hart  became  the  wife  of  Simeon  Lincoln,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Coimecticnt  Mirror,  published  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  she  resided  till  his  death,  in  1823.  Soon  afler,  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
on  the  invitation  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Willard,  removed  to  Troy,  with 
her  two  daughters,  and  joined  her  as  a  teacher  in  the  Seminary 
which  she  bad  establi:^hed  at  that  place.  Here  she  passed  some 
eight  years,  both  a»  a  teacher  and  learner.  Tlie  study  of  the  French 
and  Latin  languages  was  continued.  The  Greek  and  Spanish  were 
commenced ;  and  no  little  progress  was  made  in  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  the  physical  sciences — botany,  geology  and  chemistry — the  latter 
especially  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Amos  Eaton,  then  in  charge 
of  the  scientific  school  est^lished  by  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Sen8?e1aer, 
at  Troy.  A  new  world  seemed  opened  to  her  imagination  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  natural  sciences;  and  at  the  same  time  that  she  both 
learned  and  taught,  she  began  to  write  on  the  subjecL  Finding  no 
suitable  class-book  in  botany  for  her  pupils,  she  drew  up  a  syllabus 
of  her  instruction  for  them  at  their  request,  and  with  the  advice  of 
Prof.  Eaton  she  prepared  the  notes  of  her  lectures  for  the  press, 
which,  under  the  name  of  "  Lincoln's  Botany,"  has  been  so  widely 
used  in  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  Of  this  part  of  her  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher,  Mrs.  Phelps,  in  a  private  note,  thus  writes : 

"  The  enlhuBlRsm  of  the  leather  w»  wsrccly  frrp»tcr  than  thst  of  the  pupils, 
[n  the  bolaDizing  reMiarclies.  Tho  re^on  arouad  Troj  Is  rich  in  Its  flora,  nod 
scarcely  a  dell,  ravme,  or  ipland  of  the  Hadson  in  its  vicinity,  was  not  explored 
in  these  expeditions.  The  young  gentlemen  students  of  the  Rensselner  school 
were  chWalric  and  indefatigable  in  their  efTorts  to  procnre  upecimeilH  for  the 
ladies'  herbaria,  and  so  Botany  became  the  fashtoa  of  the  day. 
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"  Among  the  past  Bceoes  wbicb  memor;  Iotcb  to  dwell  upon,  •■  irfteD  Tiridlj 
preBeiiWd  that  of  our  Gr^l  Bounic  lecturea — vbeu  in  tbe  pleasant  Spring  mom- 
mg,  soon  tiier  tbe  tua  rioting,  tbe  lecture-rooiD  was  Slltd  iritli  jonng  gira.  radi- 
■DC  with  brigbt  eyea  and  glowing  cbeeks,  eiger  to  obtata  tbeir  eluie  in  ll  c 
di^itribution  of  the  freab  flowers  wbiub  bid  been  collected  u  the  Eubjects  of  tbe 
lecture.  At  first,  tbe  nidiments  of  the  Linncun  clusificatioD  were  illustrated 
bf  lefereDce  to  the  orguis  of  IructilicfttioD,  and  then  ve  vent  mi  from  the  am- 
ple Bod  wlf-evident  to  the  more  abslruBe  pnuciples  of  the  ecieoce.  The  tab- 
jecta  of  phjeiologj  and  oalural  relatiDna  among  the  Tarious  orderauf  plants, 
were  gradnill]'  introduced,  as  the  miod  became  prepared  to  UDderatand  then) — 

SoJDg  from  the  aimple  to  the  complex  idea.  Tbe  ■  hole  botanical  course  vaa 
lOB  a  romance  and  a  joy.  But  let  us  contider  a  class  assembled  to  learn  Bot- 
any b;  commcneiiig  with  tbe  miscalled  "  Ifotvral  Si/ilem'' — no  flowers  to 
with ;  eome  dry  seeds  maf  be  exhibited,  and  perhaps  disputed,  o  " 
ahowing  mngniSed  sections  of  the  cmbrjo,  cotyledons,  cellalar  svaiem,  siruc- 
tnre  ot  the  wood,  eiteletou  of  the  leaf  witb  its  tfet-reined  fibres,  or  parallel 
nerres,  kc,,  kc.  The  pupU  is  not  interested,  and  retams  with  reluctance  (o 
the  lecture.  College  students  and  young  ladies  thus  taugbt,  alike  are  ready  to 
aay  tbat '  Botany  is  a  dry  study.' " 

We  bare  tfaonght  it  jiiat  to  gtTQ  the  yievie  of  Mrs.  Phelps  upon 
tbe  advantages  of  the  LinuEean  ijetem.  In  the  American  Jonmal  t^ 
Educatioa  for  September,  1867,  page  151,  under  the  head  of  Fuhlie 
Instruction  in  Austria,  the  reader  will  6nd  the  following  OHifinnatioa 
of  her  viewB  and  practices :  "  In  zoolt^cal  instruction,  animals  are 
classed  in  characteristic  groups,  imd  the  etudents  are  made  &niiliar 
witb  their  cbarscteristic  differences,  with  the  aid,  so  far  as  poesibte, 
q(  sperimens  and  representations.  Botany  is  commenced  with  or- 
ganography and  terminology,  training  the  students  to  rec<^ise  the 
individual  organs  from  the  easiest  to  tbe  more  difficult."  Here  we 
have  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Linntean  method  of  pursuing  invesliga- 
tionB  in  science.  Trot.  Agassiz  has  alao  recently  protested  against 
throwing  aside  this  method  in  Zooli^y,  attempting  what  has  been  in 
a  degree  accomplished  in  Botany,  to  begin  witb  general  principles  of 
physiology  instead  of  "  stodying  the  objects  in  characteristic  groups." 
Mrs,  Phelps  remarks,  "  there  are  indications  of  a  reaction  iu  Botan- 
ical science,  and  that  the  study  of  plants  according  to  the  Linnsan 
system  will  he  found  to  be  tbe  best  introduction  to  a  knowledge  and 
perfecting  of  the  nalursl  system.  In  reviewing  and  enlarging  Lin- 
t<Ao'e  Botany,  tbe  author  has  not  failed  to  embody  ample  instractions 
to  aid  in  the  study  of  this  system,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  object  of  tbe  science.  When,  as  is  often  the  cose  with  young 
ladies  in  schools,  there  is  little  time  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  Bot- 
any, there  will  be  found  great  advantages  in  tbe  It^cal  analysis  af- 
forded by  this  system  of  "  th*  immortal  Sioade"  as  the  great  natoral- 
ists  of  a  past  generation  called  the  Linmeus  nhose  name  and  btbois 
smaQer  men  of  the  present  day  woold  consign  to  oblivion.'' 

But  to  return  to  our  edacationat  history,  and  that  period  when  the 
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grandeur  of  nature  and  the  visdom  of  its  Author  were  unfolded  by 
(he  light  of  physical  science  to  eyes  hitherto  blind  to  those  revela- 
timta.  A  new  enthusiasm  was  enkindled,  and  every  branch  of  the 
Buience  of  nature  seemed  to  call  for  attention  to  her  domain — 

"  Not  Icu 


But  Mrs.  Lincoln's  rule  was,  one  thing  at  a  lime ;  and  Chemistry 
followed  Botany  in  its  attractive  developmenls.  Under  the  practical 
teachings  of  the  founder  of  the  Beneselaer  school  (now  the  Polytech* 
nic)  at  Troy,  Mrs.  Lincoln  became  initiated  into  the  mysteriea  which 
it  had  revealed  to  the  master  minds  of  Europe,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Silliman  and  other  American  chemists,  had  been  brought  home  to 
our  schools.  In  the  laboratory  which  was  now  added  to  the  Troy 
Seminary,  she  labored  as  practically  as  any  good  housewife  ever  d'd 
to  prep&TB  a  dessert  for  her  table.  'With  the  assistance  of  a  Rensselaer 
student,  she  obtained  the  various  gases,  and  made  the  preparations 
to  illustrate  by  ezperimeDts  her  own  lectures  to  the  pupils.  Li  due 
time  she  brought  them  into  the  laboratory,  where  they  were  tnuned 
to  prepare  experiments  for  the  lectures,  which  they  were  appointed 
to  give  for  the  class-room,  and  for  public  examination*. 

Though  the  establishment  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  was  the 
work  of  its  founder,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  it  can  derogate  nothing 
&om  her  merits  as  an  educator,  to  suppose  that,  during  the  many 
yean  spent  in  that  instilutioa  by  her  sbter,  in  the  prime  of  her  life, 
she  contributed  not  only  important  codperalion,  but  introduced  some 
original  features,  and  helped  to  ^ve  prominence  to  sdentific  studies 
in  its  educational  system. 

"  Geology,"  says  Mrs.  Phelps  in  her  memoranda  now  before  ns, 
"  Ihen  beeommg  popular  in  the  country,  was  a  favorite  pursuit  of 
Professor  Eaton,  whose  early  labors  have  aided  later  Geologists  to 
make  advances  of  which  he  then  did  not  dream."  As  a  kiodi-cd  sd- 
ence  with  Bcrtany  and  Chemistry,  she  penetrated  the' strata  of  the 
earth's  foundation,  believing  then  that  primilire,  Iraniilion  and  $ee- 
ondaty  formations  would  be  the  landmarks  for  all  future  time  ;  and 
this  she  eaid  in  her  "  Geoloffy  for  Begitmers"  a  small  volume  which 
she  never  had  the  courage  to  revise,  as  the  science  has  so  shaken  off 
its  old  distinclitHis,  and  become  essentially  changed  by  the  force  of 
new  difiooveries. 

In  1831  Mrs.  Lincoln  became  the  wife  of  Hon.  John  Phelps,  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  statesnuu  of  Venuonl,  where  she  eotm  after 
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vrant  to  reside,  and  ivhere,  ivith  the  approval  and  encouragcmctit  of 
lier  husbanil,  Bhe  continued  her  lilerary  puNuits,  cnloi^ng  and  revis- 
ing her  "  Dolany,"  and  bringing  out,  at  the  request  of  her  publisher?, 
in  1832,  a  Einaller  and  less  eicpensivo  work,  entitled,  "  Botany  for 
Begnncra." 

Her  first  attempt  at  writing  for  the  press  was  the  preparation,  at 
the  request  of  the  authors,  of  the  chapters  on  Geology,  and  Boada 
and  %na1s,  for  Woodbridge's  and  Willard's  Geography.  Her  Bot- 
any, as  has  been  before  stated,  originated  in  the  desire  of  her  pupils 
lo  have  the  syllabus  and  notes  of  her  lectures  printed,  which  were 
prepared  atnidst  her  pressing  duties  as  teacher  and  vice-principal  of 
the  Troy  Seminary,  assisted  by  her  daughter  Jane.  This  book 
proved  a  pioneer  in  botanical  studies,  not  a!one  in  female  schools  but 
in  alt  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  including  many  colleges. 
In  1820  she  made  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Yanquelin's 
dictionnry  of  Chemistry,  ^hich  was  published  with  the  sanction  and 
recommendation  of  Profe^^sors  Sillitnan  and  Caton.  In  1833  she 
published  a  hook  entitled  "  The  Female  Student,"  which  was  adopted 
in  1838,  under  the  tit'e  of  "  The  Fireside  Friend,"  and  published  as 
Volume  18  of  the  School  Library  issued  under  (he  sanction  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  To  be  associated  nilh  sndi 
authors  and  writers  as  Edward  Everett,  Judge  Story,  "Washington 
Irving,  Alonzo  Potter,  Francis  Wayland,  Jacob  Bigelow,  DenDUon 
Olmsted,  and  others  of  that  class,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for 
this  library,  must  be  regarded  as  no  alight  compliment  to  her  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  and  educator. 

In  the  summer  of  1838  the  Bight  Rev.  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Ver- 
mont, invited  5Irn.  Phelps  to  remove  to  Burlington  and  establish  a 
seminary  for  young  ladles,  in  the  extensive  and  elegant  building 
which  had  been  erecied  in  Burlington  for  an  Episcopal  institution, 
which  she  dec'ined ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  application  to  become 
the  principal  of  a  similar  iu'^titution  iu  "West  Chester,  Fa.,  was  re- 
ceived. The  latter  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  situation  entered 
upon;  but  in  184^1  it  was  exchanged  for  a  similar  position  in  an  insti- 
tution at  Ellicott's  Mills,  Marybnd,  in  which  she  was  heartily  support- 
ed by  the  Bishopof  ihc  diocese  and  the  trusteesof  the  institution.  TTiis 
enterprise  was  preeminently  successful,  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
iu  the  character  of  the  education  given.  One  feature  pecultMr  to  the 
Palapsco  institute,  was  a  department  for  training  yonng  ladies  for  the 
work  of  instruction.  The  inauguration  of  this  department  was  the 
main  oonsidcralion  in  deciding  to  remove  to  Maryland,  in  addition  to  its 
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more  genial  eliron.te.  Itwasinfiictthesonrwof  iheteachingcorpsof 
the  institution,  ila  pupil  teachers  being  composed  of  energetic  young  wo- 
men from  New  England  and  the  Middle  Stales,  with  some  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  served  an  apprenticeship  as  pupil  teachers,  while  they  were 
obtaining  for  themsflves  an  accomplished  education.  From  lime  to 
time  these  pupils  went  forth  to  become  instructors  in  families  and 
schools  at  the  South,  liaring  become  experienced  in  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline, and,  by  their  association  with  pupils  of  the  institute,  already 
aequainled  wilh  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the  section  of  country  in 
which  they  were  to  labor.  When  circumslnncea  made  it  advisable  for 
them  to  leave  a  silualion  without  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Mrs. 
Phelp',  t!iey  folt  confident  of  a  kind  reception  from  licr,  and  thus 
Pftlnpsro  became  a  "Ttackeri'  Onion"  and  if  its  history  from  1B41 
to  185G  were  written,  many  touching  and  romantic  incidents  might 
be  related  of  lovely  and  interesting  young  ladies  who  rejoiced  to 
find,  with  her,  such  a  home  and  such  a  mother. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Fafapsco  Institute,  and  its 
methods  of  instruction,  it  is  just  to  state  that  these  were  essentially  - 
thos«  of  the  Troy  Seminary,  modified  however  by  the  individuality  of 
Mrs.  Phelps'  mind  and  character,  and  the  tastes  and  mental  habits 
of  southern  pupils.  It  was  not  easy  at  first  to  render  mathematics 
popular  among  girls  who  were  disposed  to  consider  accomplishments 
as  the  great  requiaite  in  education ;  but  by  establishing  a  regular 
course  of  studies,  and  awarding  scholastic  honors  ^ot  medals,  but 
certificates  and  diplomas)  to  those  only  who  had  honorably  completed 
this  course,  ambition  was  awakened  which  led  to  efforts  that  ofien 
surprised  the  pupils  themselves,  no  less  than  their  friends.  Thus  the 
study  of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  as  well  as  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  up  to  this  lime  deemed  by  many  repulsive,  by  de- 
grees became  not  only  tolertU>le,  but  in  some  cases  fascinating. 

The  natural  sciences  were  of  course  favorite  branches  of  the  Prin- 
dpal,  whose  books  were  used,  and  from  ^me  to  time  corrected  ac- 
cording to  her  own  observation  of  wants  or  defect*,  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  intelligent  teachers.  The  belles-lettres  and  metaphyNcal 
departments  were  full  and  comprehensive,  and  constituted  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  Great  attention  was 
paid  to  the  studies  of  English  grammar  and  analysis,  literature  and 
composition.  Ancient  languages  were  taught  by  the  chaplain,  and 
modem  languages  by  native  professors  and  teachers.  Music,  both  vo- 
cal and  instrumental,  and  drawing  and  painting  were  taught  with  every 
iacUity  and  advantage  which  the  vicinity  of  a  large  city  afibrded. 
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In  the  fiDandal  and  ext«nial  administration  of  her  great  institution 
at  Patapsco,  until  1849,  Mrs.  Phelps  had  the  valuable  cooperatioa 
of  her  husband,  Trho  entered  heartil;^  into  her  educational  and  lit- 
erary work.  After  a  gradual  decline.  Judge  Phelpe  died  in  1849, 
having  enjoyed  in  his  failing  Btrength  the  heautiful  eceneiy  of  the 
Patapsco,  and  the  kind  and  grateful  attentions  of  the  pupils  of  the 
institution,  leaving  to  the  care  of  the  widowed  mother  the  educatkn 
of  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.* 

In  1856,  under  the  pressure  of  a  severe  domestic  affliction,  the 
lose  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Jane  P.  Lincoln,  by  a  railroad  accident 
in  New  Jersey,  'Mn.  Phelps  decided  to  leave  her  cheriiihed  institu- 
tion and  devote  herself  mainly  to  literary  labors,  which,  at  the  Pat- 
apsco institution,  had  been  confined  mostly  to  the  revision  of  her  sd- 
entific  works  and  the  publication  of  the  Patapsoo  Magazine,  and  in 
1848,  of  "  Ida  Norman,  or  the  IMecipline  of  life."  She  accordin^y 
removed  to  Baltimore,  where  she  has  continued  to  reside,  and  in  the 
dispensation  of  a  liberal  but  unostentatious  hospitality,  she  has  found 
-  time  to  continue  her  scientific  and  literary  studies,  to  revise  her  ed- 
ucational publications,  and  prepare  many  articles  for  the  periodicals. 

In  1858  she  published  "Hours  with  my  Pupils,  or  The  Edo- 
cator,"  and  "  The  Christian  Household,"  a  donation  to  the  Balti- 
more Church  Home.  In  1860-61,  she  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  Nalionni  and  the  Church  Quarterly  reviews;  and  in 
1864  she  prepared  for  the  State  Fair  of  Maryland  in  aid  of  the 
Sanitary  and  Christian  Commis^ons,  a  volume  entitled  "  Our  Coon* 
try,"  the  sale  of  which  was  an  important  contributicnt  to  the  object 
for  which  the  fair  was  held.  In  1866  she  prepared  a  paper  on  the 
religions  and  scientific  character  and  writings  of  Edward  Hitchcock, 
which  was  read  before  the  American  Assoination  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  their  meeting  in  Bufialo,  N.  T.  Of  this  Asso- 
ciation, Mrs  Phelps  was  the  secondf  of  her  sex  elected  a  member, 
and  she  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  enlert^ning  the  Association 
at  her  bouse,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore,  in  1858. 

■Of  the  aon,  Ui«  IdUairiiig  bonmbl*  n«nd  tpfnut  Id  lannua'i  CooEnwtoul  Dtnctocj  ftr 
1868 :— "  Chulu  B.  Pbelps,  of  BilUmon,  «u  bom  U  Ouflfonl,  Tomanl,  Un;  1,  Ign ;  RBonl 
irltta  hta  pueiiU  to  Fmnijlniiit  la  1887,  ud  to  Ifuyliad  In  Igtl ;  (ndD^gd  it  Prinntos  Gd^- 
legs,  Nev  Jtmj,  ud  aftennrdi  M  tbe  Cuibridfo  Liw  School,  MtmchniBtti ;  auniiand  tba 
pnetiH  of  !»<■  In  BilUmon ;  m  %  montMr  of  Uh  Belbnn«l  CI?  CooDdl  of  Britlmon  In  IM^ 
tutmi  ttit  CnloB  ina;  u  LieatanMnl-CakiHl  sf  tho  Strentta  Hnirlud  Taluntsn ;  m  pro- 
■wMM  to  Uh  CotoHlcr,  lad  ni  bonanblf  <UHfaui«d  In  IBSt  on  ucoont  of  mnndi,  »c^?lai 
•  bnnt  ■*  Drlgidla  Oentnl ;  wu  decttd  to  tb>  thbtr-nlnth  Coacna,  neeeodlnf  Hbij 
Wlnta(nBTli,utdmin-*1«rl*d  laIh)4MhOoa(iiB,"    n* dMUDgd  M  ba ■  sudltet* ia  UK 

t  MIh  Hull  Mltdkal,  of  NuitookM,  ud  now  (ISM)  pnlbwir  or  utroDoniT  ud  dlnetoi  tf  lb( 
obamtofj  In  Vuau  CoUis*,  ni  Iha  flnt,  ud  Hn.  Xm^  Wlllird,  tt  Tnr,  WM  fkt  tkH 
npnautUlTg  ol  thtti  u  in  tb*  Abu 
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Long  may  the  subject  of  this  memoir  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  ele- 
gant  and  comfortable  home  in  Baltimore,  which  her  own  genius  and 
indastry  has  eccured,  and  to  receiTC,  in  her  own  hospitsihle  way,  the 
calld  and  visits  of  her  many  friends  from  every  part  of  the  country 
— ^nany  of  wliom.were  once  her  own  beloved  pupils,  aod  not  a  tew 
the  husbands,  sons  or  daughters  of  such  pupils. 

roM-icuiOBs  BT  uMa.  uhcoln  mtLn. 


BOTANT   FOB   BKOIRiriU,  1S33. 

rixiLi  Stddikt,  or  FireBide  Friend,  ISRS. 

Caeolihi  Weotihlt,  or  the  joiing  treTeller,  ISSS. 

pROQBxsstTi  Educatidk,  (niialiiled  from  llie  French  of  Kadamo  Necker  ia 

S«auure,  bf  Hn.  Willird  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  with  noWa  and  a  Mother's  Jour- 

Dil  bj  the  latter,  1834. 
Okoldqt  roK  Beoinnem,  1S84. 
CajntBTar  roa  Bioinnirs,  less. 
LiCTuata  ok  NAtuAAi,  Fhilobopht,  ISSfl. 
Natdbal  PHiLosorm  fob  Beoinmiu,  1S8S. 
LacrDBKs  0:1  CHEuiaraT,  IBS?. 
Ida  NoaiCAN,  isis. 
CHRiniAa  HooaKHOLDS,  1967. 
Hotm  WITS  Hi  Fdpilh,  Ig«8 
Odb  Codhtbt,  edited,  1864. 

Mrs.  Phelps'  "  Seienitfie  Seriei,"  indnding  her  w<^a  on  Botany, 
Chemistry  and  Katnral  Philosophy,  are  published  by  J.  B.  Lippen- 
cott,  Philadelphia.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  recently 
published,  in  uniform  editions,  her  " Edaeationtd  Seriet"  for  school 
libraries,  teachers,  and  home  reading. 


mi    BOSTOn    "  CHTIRCH    MOimiLT.'' 

SasATS  published  [n  Nstional  Quirterl;  URgaxine  from  IBM  to  IBSS, 
GUnce  at  the  Fine  Arts. 
Social  Life  In  America. 
England  under  the  Stuarts. 
Popular  Botany. 

LonU  XIV  and  Hadam«  de  Habtenon. 
The  De  Saossurea  and  their  Worka. 

EsBATB  la  the  Church  BcTiev, 
Ooethe — bis  Morals  and  Poetrj, 
Life  and  writings  of  Ljdia  ^Koumej. 
Beriew  of  the  Atlantic  MontUj  on  the  Poets  of  Connecticut 


The  list  does  not  comprise  addresses  written  at  the  request  of 
educational  societies  j  with  numerous  contributions  to  periodicals,  &&, 
among  which  was  a  Beview  of  Miss  Sedgewick's  Memoir  of  Lu- 
cretia  Davidson. 
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In  the  popular  morement  vbicb  grev  out  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  govemmeDt,  Mrs.  Linraln  became 
deeply  intereeted,  and  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Greek  Aasodatiim 
of  the  Ladies  of  Troy,  and  as  such,  penned  most  of  the  circular  let- 
ten  which  were  issued  from  that  association  to  enlist  contributions 
in  money,  dolhing  and  food,  for  that  country.  She  also  took  an  ac- 
tire  part  in  the  effiirts  uiade  by  Mrs.  Willord,  for  the  promotion  of 
female  education  in  Greece,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  Scho(J  for  female  teachers,  at  Athens.    . 

In  her  visit  to  Paris  in  1854,  she  hail  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  polite  attentions  of  Baron  d'Eirhel,  who  hod  introduced  into  bk 
•*  Les  Deux  Mondes,"  published  in  1835,  her  address,  read  at  Troy, 
New  York,  on  female  education  in  Greece. 
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'"Ht  FiKBT  School. — H;  introductioD  to  the  triali  sod  pleasures  of  icliool- 
kee|HDg,  uta  in  a  district  ichool,  for  the  aummcr  term,  in  a  town  kiljtcent  to 
Eartford." 

,  Of  course,  in  this  rural  district,  Hisa  Hart  "  boarded  round  ;"  and  leet,  in  this 
progreimTe  age,  the  coming  generation  of  teachers  may  not  coniprehond  this 
phrajieology,  we  add  in  eiphnation,  that  the  district  B^slem  required  of  the 
lostrDctor  to  itiuerato  among  the  different  families  of  the  district,  remaining  [a 
«ach  oolf  the  time  required  to  collect  by  "  consumption,"  tlut  proportion  of  tlie 
tax  fonnded  on  the  number  of  pupils  sent  to  school;  and  to  take  a  meal  or 
a  night's  lodging  more  than  tbe  aeeigoed  quota,»asaDact  of  ipjustice.  Hiss 
Hart's  eipeticDce  is  thus  stated : 

"  I  have  not  much  to  say  in  respect  to  '  boarding  round,'  for  it  was  soon  over, 
and  there  are  pleasant  remembrances  connected  with  it.  I  was  Erst  sent  by  the 
committee  to  board  for  three  days  with  a  widow  who  had  but  one  child  in  school. 
Those  were  not  unpleasant  days,  for  I  fell  into  sympathy  (as  the  spiritualists  say) 
with  the  good  woman,  wbooi  I  found  to  be  refined  "in  feeling,  though  rustic  ia 
manners.  Her  parlor  was  my  bedroom  )  and  though  her  table  was  set  in  the 
kitchen,  erurythiaig  was  neat  and  comfortable^the  very  best  she  had  was 
brought  forward  for  the  teacher ;  and  her  little  giii — an  interesting  child — was 
untiring  in  her  eflbrt«  to  oflbr  something  vliich  might  be  acceptable.  With 
instinctive  refinement  die  gathered  flowers  aa  an  offering,  and  on  my  table  at 
school,  were  doily  seen  her  pinks,  roses  and  peonies. 

Then  came  a  change :  a  rich  &rm(t,  who  also  kept  the  only  tavern  in  thia 
rural  neigbborbood,  unfortunately  for  the  teacher,  had  several  children  in 
school ;  and  so  a  longer  probation  was  appointed  at  bis  bousc-  Let  me  recall 
the  table  at  which  I  found  myself  sealed ;  It  was  of  pine,  withoat  a  cloth,  ex- 
tending through  a  long,  low,  dingy  kitchen,  where  there  was  little  regard  to 
neatness.  A  diah  of  boiled  salt  pork  and  beef,  flanked  with  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage, wu  set  m  the  middle  of  the  table,  two  large  mugs  oT  hard  cider  were  for 
all  to  drink  from ;  a  huge  plate  of  black  rye  bread  completed  the  bill  of  fare. 
The  horn  which  called  the  men  from  the  field,  brought  in  the  farmer  and  his 
laborers.  Once  only,  however,  was  T  a  participant  in  such  a  meal.  A  young 
pbyrician  of  the  place,  with  his  excellent  wife,  haTing  compassiOD  on  the  stran- 
ger, proposed  to  the  committee  to  t£ke  her  to  board,  oOering  such  terms  as  he 
knew  they  would  be  Ukely  to  accept,  and  these,  I  believe,  were  somewhat  less 
than  one  dollar  per  week.  The  little  paradise  into  which  I  then  entered,  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Such  a  box  of  a  house  I  Two  very  small  rooms,  with  a 
minute  kitchen  and  bedroom,  were  all  its  apartmeots.  But  what  a  triumph  of 
female  skill  in  alt  the  Mraogements  t  Uy  own  little  room  had  its  snow-white 
curtains  to  its  one  small  window,  and  its  spotless  white  toilet  cover  and  drapery, 
with  a  bed  of  unrivalled  whiteness;  everything  was  perfect.  And  there  waa 
Just  room  for  my  one  small  trunk ;  for  the  district-school  tescher  did  not  re- 
quire a  "di!)>-A(>uM"  for  her  wardrobe.  And  then  our  nicely  prepared,  though 
frugal  meals — seasoned,  as  they  were,  with  intellectnai  conversation,  were  Buah 
M  the  moat  fastidioos  might  have  enjoyed.    We  became  attached  Meads ;  the 
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doctor  wu  poor,  mi  the  perfect  beslth  which  tbe  phoe  eqjojed  waa  cot  (k*cv- 
Bble  to  Mb  support ;  bat  hia  wife  could  use  her  oeedle,  and  beaidea  doing  all 
the  work  for  her  nnaU  funilj,  she  helped  to  bring  in  Bupfdies. 

Tbe  Bchooi-honw  was  ple«Mntly  wtotted  upoo  a  table-lind,  BurroaDded  bj 
old  forest  trees;  it  was  a  better  edifice  than  was  then  generaU;  fumiohed  in 
Connecticnt  for  tbat  purpose.  No  improvement  bad  then  been  made  in  seat*, 
writiDg-desks,  kc  The  committee  did  not  lisit  tbe  school ;  but  an  one  occa- 
^OD,  the  mothers  came  bj  invitation.  Some  of  them  brought  their  babies,  and 
others,  baskets  of  wool  to  pick;  tbe  disturbance  among  the  scholars,  caused  bj 
the  creeping  about  of  the  little  ones,  and  their  performances,  wilb  the  Socks  of 
wool,  was  not  to  l>e  censured,  and  their  young  teacher  joined  in  the  lan^ 
This  was  m;  only  school  eutoina^n  in  Ihat,  mj'  first,  atiempt  to  teach." 

"Ut  Lm  School. — I  closed  my  experience  as  a  teacher  In  tbe  Pstapaco  In* 
stilule,  under  circumstances  widely  diOerent  from  tboae  with  which  it  eo«- 
meoeed  in  that  far-off  rural  district  in  Coiinecticnt.  Tbe  site  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  country,  occupying  thirteen  acres  of  ground,  and 
provided  with  a  gnnite  building,  capable,  with  tbe  ImproTemeols  made  npoD 
it,  of  accommodating,  with  class  rooms  and  reudence,  one  bcndred  and  tOttj 
pufHla,  with  a  corps  of  twelfe  reddent  teachers,  and  sH  tbe  ueccssarj  attend- 
■nls, — and  these  were  quite  numeroos. 

The  pupils  represented  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sereral  States,  from  CaGfer- 
uia  to  Florida,  and  from  Louisiana  to  Uaine.  Tbe  conrw  of  iostruction,  beaita 
the  preparatory  studies,  embraced  three  years ;  the  class  of  Rhetoric,  the  dan 
of  Philosophy,  and  Uie  class  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences ;  and  distrib- 
uted through  each,  with  studies  appropriate  to  tbe  adTsncement  of  the  mem- 
bers, were  tbe  ancient  and  modem  languages.  The  highest,  or  gradnaflng 
elan,  was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  studies  usoallj  pursued  in  our  American 
colleges,  with  better  opportunities  than  any  of  them  aDbrd  for  inctruction  in 
the  modem  languages,  and  in  muric,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Besides  the 
twelve  resident  teaefaers,  there  were  special  teachers,  who  came  from  Baltimore, 
In  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German  and  French  languages,  and  in  elocation  and 
general  Uterature.  The  whole  estabtSshment  was  under  the  direct  snpervidoa 
of  tbe  Principal,  who  also  gave  instruction,  in  her  own  department,  of  the  nat- 
nral  sciences — botany,  chemistry,  etc.  To  the  regular  classes  should  be  added 
the  clun  of  Normal  pupils,  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty,  from  which  ber 
resident  teachers  were  selected,  and  which  contributed  many  accomplished  gov- 
emesBM  and  teaebera  to  (be  &milies  and  scboob  of  die  South." 
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[Sdaetad  Ihn  Um  FmKb  of  HimiltiHiu  DupuloBp.] 

l^B  following  paragraphs  are  selected  from  a  little  volame  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  translated  by  R.  M.  Phillimore — ori^nally  written 
in  answer  to  opinions  expressed  by  M.  de  Maistre  in  letters  to  his 
daughters,  against  any  thing  aerioDS  or  ennobling  in  the  edacation 
and  employment  of  women,  which  is  not  directly  connected  with 
the  amusement  and  well-ordering  of  the  household. 

TBB  tni   ISB  HBBIT  or  WOHAH. 

The  BEshop  does  not  attempt  to  controTart  U.  de  Maistro'a  opLniou  that  "  the 
greftt  merit,  the  most  honorable  tdtn  of  a  womaa,  ia  to  make  her  home  and  has- 
band  happj,  and  to  bnng  np  her  children  well,  and  to  make  men  of  her  sons — 
brave  lads,  who  beliere  In  God,  and  who  do  not  fear  caanon  " — but  he  maititaiiui 
that  to  do  this  "  she  noet  have  a  strong  intelligence,  judgnient  and  character ; 
she  [Dust  be  perBerering,  tndastrioiia,  and  reflecting;  aa  the  Scriptnres  saj,  her 
beaaty  and  her  amiability,  which  are  the  strength  and  embelliBhment  of  a  house 
miiat  be  illaminated  tram  on  high.  "As  the  aun  rising  over  the  world,  so  does 
a  good  woman  shine  over  her  household."  The  hand  which  holds  the  spindle 
and  looks  afler  the  details  of  her  boosa,  must  be  the  instrument  of  a  head  which 
is  capable  of  planning  and  directing.  And  Solomon's  deacnption  is  not  that  of 
«  woman  only  occapied  about  material  life;  It  is  that  of  the  wise  woman,  and 
IT  "her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blcased,"  it  is  because  she  has  the  elevated 
sense  of  the  things  of  lite ;  the  care  of  toul^  and  the  Ibresight  of  tba  future, 
because  she  is  ready  for  the  noblest  detles  and  disposed  for  the  most  serious 
thoogfats ;  she  is  the  worthy  sod  Intelligent  companion  of  a  husband,  "  who  is 
known  in  the  gates^  when  he  siCteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land"  What  I 
should  wish  to  see  above  all  things  is,  not  a  race  of  learned  women,  but — what 
ia  necessary  to  their  husbands,  their  diildren,  and  their  households — intelligent 
judicions  women,  capable  of  eostained  attention,  well  versed  in  every  thing 
that  it  is  usenil  for  them  to  know,  as  masters,  mistresses  of  household^  and 
women  of  Che  world;  never  despising  any  labor  of  the  bands,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  only  knowing  how  to  occupy  tfaeir  fingers,  bat  their  minds  also,  and 
to  cultivate  their  souls  and  their  whole  being.  And  I  must  add,  that  what  Is 
to  be  dreaded  as  the  very  worst  of  scourges  is  the  fiivolous,  fickle,  eOeminat^ 
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idle,  ignorant,  pleaBnre-Ioving  woman,  devoted  to  diasipatioD  and  amusement^ 
and  conseqneDtly  opposed  to  All  exertion,  to  almost  all  duly ;  incapable  of  all 
Htudious  puiioita,  of  all  consecutiTe  attention,  and  tbcrerora  not  in  a  conditioa 
to  take  any  real  share  in  the  education  of  her  children,  or  the  aftaira  of  her  hiu- 
bond  and  her  household. 

BZAllPLES  or  BTCDtOCB  CHBISIIAK  W0JIE8  IH  THB  EAKLT  AGK9. 

The  biographer  of  the  illiutrioiu  St.  Boai&ce  declares  plainly,  that  St  Boni- 
fkce  loTed  St,  Lioba  on  account  of  lier  solid  learning — ermlilimia  aapientia. 
This  admirable  Ttrgin,  in  whom  the  Ugfal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  added  to  an 
eoli^teDnient  labonoualy  obtained  by  study,  combined  a  purity  and  a  humility 
— virtuca  that  are  such  univeraal  preservatives — with  a  learning  in  theolc^ 
and  the  luinoa  law  which  waa  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  eariy  Germanic 
Cliurcli.  And,  indeed,  St.  Bonifacs  was  SO  &r  from  despising  the  eObrta  of  hii 
spirttuor  dauglil«r  to  raise  herself  intellectually,  that  sometimes  be  took  from 
bis  apostolic  occupations  houre^  which  be  did  not  consider  as  lost,  in  order  to 
devote  them  to  tba  correction  of  ber  liteniFy  compositiona,  ber  Latin  verses, 
wbicb  he  answered  in  the  same  style — poetical  messages,  carried  across  tbe  seas 
by  martyrs  and  confessors. 

And  i^  going  still  liirtber  back,  we  examine  more  cloaely  some  facts  in  bistory, 
we  shall  bnd  that,  since  the  ealablishment  of  Christianity,  women's  names  are 
often  seen  on  those  literary  monuments  that  bave  t)een  most  respected  by  time; 
for  iustaasc,  the  celebrated  Hjpatis,  the  teacher  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  tbe 
iUostrious  St.  Callierinc,  wlio  taught  Christian  philosophy,  and  confuted  Ibe 
pagan  philoaipliorfl  in  tlie  schools  of  Alexandria;  and,  again,  St.  Perpctua,  who 
wrote  tbe  account  of  her  martyrdom  and  the  glorious  late  of  her  companions. 

When  peace  was  restored  to  the  Church,  and  the  age  of  the  Doctors  suc- 
ceeded the  ago  of  the  martyrs,  who  is  there  more  celebrated  for  the  seriousness 
of  their  minda  and  the  extent  of  their  learning,  than  Paula  and  Uarcella,  Ue- 
lauia  and  Eustoehium,  and  so  many  other  holy  and  illustrious  Christiaattcmen; 
— St.  Uarcella,  in  whom  St,  Jerome  Ibuud  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  against  the 
heretics ;  St.  Faulo,  who  inspired  St.  Jerome  to  undertake  his  nobleet  and  moat 
important  works,  the  Latin  tranaladon  of  the  Bible  fhim  tbe  Hebrew  original, 
and  a  complete  commentary  on  all  tbe  prophets. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  St  Paula's  letter  to  St  Uarcella ;  it  shows  ns 
all  that  tlie  latter  did  to  raise  the  soul  and  the  intellect  of  tbe  holy  women  and 
the  young  virgins  who  called  ber  their  mother,  and  it  shows  us  what  was  the 
extent  of  St.  Paula's  eloquence  and  intellect  And,  in  the  following  century, 
wbat  an  aid  Paulious — who,  besides  being  a  great  Saint,  was  the  brillisnt  dis- 
ciple of  Auaoniua — found  in  Tbereaia;  and  who  ought  not  to  know  that  Klpicia 
(tbe  wife  of  Bocthius)  composed  liymns  which  are  sdopted  in  the  Roman  Ut- 
urgy?  In  the  middle  of  the  barbarous  ages  one  of  theQnit  obligntions  imposed 
on  Christian  virgins  was  to  learn  letters.  As  soon  as  any  of  tbem  showed  aa 
aptitude  for  literature,  Oiey  were  excused  from  manual  labor,  according  to  St 
Ceesarius's  precept,  in  order  tlut  tbey  might  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  in- 
tellectual  pursuits.  In  the  greater  part  of  tbe  monasteries  we  hear  of  th«n 
devoted  to  study.  They  write,  translate,  copy,  and  decii^ier  continually.  St 
Badegunda  does  not  content  beiaelf  with  receiving,  at  PoiUeis,  <«e  of  the  last 
of  the  Boman}>oet^  but  she  intnisCs  the  literary  education  of  her  qum  to  bin, 
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and  aa  writers  tbef  sooti  excel  their  master.  The  writings  of  BandonoTUt  show 
s  reriTBl  of  classical  parity  and  elegance. 

All  Ibe  charm  of  Christian  iiiRpinitioD  is  shown  in  a  hjmn  improrised  by  a 
nan  of  Poitiers  at  the  moment  oC  BAd^unda's  death,  and  one  of  the  firat  Bowera 
of  Christian  poetij  blossoms  on  the  tomb  of  the  hoi;  Qoeen  who  had  alwaja 
been  no  devoted  to  literature.  The  monasteries  of  England,  Ireland,  and  France 
teem  vICh  learned  and  piooB  women. 

"It  is  certain,  from  numeroua  and  tmstworiihy  testimonies,"  writes  M.  de 
Montalembert,  "that  literary  studies  were  cultivated  ia  the  seventh  and  ei);hth 
centuries  in  Uie  women's  monwteriea  in  Suglaud,  with  no  less  oare  and  perse- 
veranco  tlian  in  those  of  men,  and  perhaps  with  still  grester  enlhuiuasm.  The 
Ai^lo-Saxon  nuns  did  not  neglect  the  occupa^ons  peculiar  to  tbeir  sex.  But 
nuuiual  labor  was  far  finm  astisfying  them.  Tbey  Toluntarily  left  tlie  needle 
and  the  distaff  not  only  to  transcribe  mannscripts,  and  to  illitminaCe  them  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  age,  but  above  all  to  read  and  U>  study  holy  books,  the 
Fathera  of  the  Church,  and  even  clanlcal  worics."*  St.  Oertrade,  in  Dagobert's 
reign,  knew  aU  the  Scriptarea  by  heart,  and  translated  them  into  Greek.  She 
Bent  over  th'e  sea  lor  Irish  masters  to  teach  music,  poetry,  and  Greek  to  tlie 
cloistered  virgins  of  Nivelta  From  all  these  centres  hrQliant  tordiea  Issued 
forth,  audi  as  Lioba,  who  fbunded  the  Abbey  of  Bischofsheim,  Roswitha,  and 
St.  Bridget.  It  was  by  a  holy  woman  that  the  study  of  Qreek  was  inaugurated 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  QaU.  And  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  Hilda  was  so 
highly  considered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  that  more  tlian  once  the  holy 
abbess  assisted  at  the  deliberation  of  the  bishops  essembled  in  coanci]  or  in 
synod,  who  wished  to  take  the  advice  of  her  whom  they  considered  as  espe- 
cial!; enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  But  were  we  to  enumerate  all  the 
examples  of  women  in  whom  holiness  has  been  accompanied  by  the  gilts  of  tlie 
most  luminous  learning,  the  list  would  be  too  long,  and  we  should  have  to  go 
through  all  the  flist  ages  of  Christianity. 

I  assert  plainly  that  it  Is  a  duty  in  women  to  study  and  to  instruct  them- 
•elves ;  and  that  intellectual  labor  ought  to  have  its  separate  part  assigned  to 
'  It,  amongst  their  own  special  occupations,  and  their  most  important  obligations. 
The  primordial  reasons  for  this  obligation  are  important,  they  are  of  divine 
origin,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  being  rejected  ;  they  are  these: — In  theflrsi 
place,  Gk>d  never  roiikes  useless  gifts ;  in  every  thing  tliaC  God  does,  there  is  a 
reason,  en  aim ;  and  if  man's  companion  is  a  reasonable  creature ;  if,  like  man, 
she  has  been  crested  in  the  image  and  resemblance  of  God;  if  she  also  has 
received  6rom  Ibe  Creator  {he  gitV  of  inteUigence,  the  subluneet  of  all  his  gifts, 
It  is  in  order  to  make  nae  of  it 

Be^es,  all  the  gilts  received  from  Ood,  in  order  to  be  of  some  nee,  ought  to 
be  djltivatad.    The  Scriptures  tell  ns  that  the  soul,  like  the  earth  when  it  is 

•  n<  Mmmii  rfOi  Wa 
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allowed  to  lie  fallow,  only  bringB  forth  wQd  ftvita,  "  tbonu  »nA  thiatles."  And 
God  baa  not  made  the  aoob  of  women,  any  mare  than  he  hai  Ihoae  oT  men,  lo 
be  Hke  a  shallow,  sterile,  and  nawholeBonie  schI. 

Again,  tvery  reasonable  creature  will  h«»e  to  give  an  acconnt  to  God  of  bia 
or  bar  giUa ;  evorj  one,  ^bcording  to  the  jadgment  of  God,  will  be  treated  in 
accordimce  with  the  gifla  received,  and  Eu  accordance  with  the  pruBtaUeniega 
aud  tlie  works  of  each. 

God  liaa  given  as  all  hands,  which,  .according  to  the  oonunenlatore,  refireeent 
vigorous  and  intelligent  action,  bat  on  condition  that  we  do  not  return  t«  him 
empty-banded.  In  abort,  He  has  explained  Himself  cateemically  in  the  p«nble 
of  the  talents,  in  which  He  declares  that  a  strict  aecoimt  will  be  required  of  tbe 
i«e  of  eveiy  talent  And  I  do  not  know  of  any  Father  of  the  Churcli,  or  of 
anj  moralist,  who  has  thought  hitherto  tliat  this  parable  did  not  concern  women 
as  well  ea  men.  There  is  no  distinctioo  ifaade  here,  each  will  have  to  give  an 
account  of  that  which  has  been  intnisted  lo  him  or  her ;  and  human  as  well  as 
divine  good  sense  shows  plainly  enough  that  women,  not  more  not  less  than 
men,  have  the  right  to  bury  or  to  squander  the  gifts  conferred  upon  them  by 
God  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  a  Hglit  use  of  them. 

I  will  tlicn  say  with  St.  Augu-^tine,  that  no  creature  to  whom  God  has  in- 
trusted the  lamp  of  inielli^nce  ought  to  permit  heraelf  to  behave  like  one  of 
tlio  foolish  virgins,  in  imprudently  letting  her  lamp  go  out  for  want  of  trimming 
it;  thus  allowing  the  light  to  be  spent,  which  is  SfbI  intended  lor  herseU|  and 
next,  Ibr  olbere  beside  herself;  and,  since  the  question  is  about  wires  and 
mothers,  for  her  husband  and  her  children. 

I  say  it  without  any  heailatioD,  CJiristiau  morality  alone  teacliea  woman,  with 
a  decisive  and  absolute  authority,  her  re^  rights  and  duties  in  their  oeceanry 
reciprocal  relation.  Yes;  until  you  have  perausded  woman  that  she  is  created 
first  of  all  forOod,  next  for  herself  and  for  her  own  soul,  and  lastly  for  hrr  hus- 
band and  her  ciiiidren,  but  alter  God,  witli  God,  and  always  Ibr  God,  you  will 
liave  done  nothing  either  for  the  happineas  or  the  lionor  of  your  families. 

The  contrary  system  resta  on  a  Fa^an  viae  of  Vieir  desiitiy,  and  also,  as  bag 
becD  truly  said,  on  the  idlenae  of  men  mho  wwA  lo  retuia  their  svpfriorih/  mith- 
(H4<  fffirrL  The  Pagan  view  is,  that  women  are  only  cliarming  creaturaa, — 
passive,  subordinate,  and  only  made  for  the  pleasure  and  the  amusement  of  man. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  Christianity  has  Ikr  otiier  ideas.  In  Christioniiy  the  virtus 
of  a  woman,  like  that  of  a  man,  ought  to  be  voluntary,  noble,  active,  and  intel- 
ligent She  ought  to  know  tbe  whole  extent  of  her  dutiM,  aud  all  tlie  divine 
kaowlodge  which  can  be  derived  tVom  them,  Ibr  the  benoSt  of  her  husband  and 
her  children. 

SANGER  OF  IQKOBASCB  AHC  FEIVOLnT. 

Human  nature  requires  to  be  instructed,  enlarged,  enlightened,  and  elevated 
in  all  its  powera;  and  I  mu!<t  say,  lor  my  own  part,  chat  I  have  never  Snind 
any  thing  more  dangerous  than  repressed  capabilities,  unaattsQcd  desires,  and  a 
tliirst  unqaencbed.  Thence  arises  that  longing  for  knowledge  whicli,  for  want 
of  the  good  and  the  true,  fixes  on  the  bad  and^ie&Iss;  thence  arim-thoseptti- 
sions,  uAturally  generous  and  commendable,  which  turn  against  truth  and 
virtue ;  thence  arise  those  crooked,  bad,  and  perverse  notions  adopted  by  an 
ignorance  which  knows  neither  how  to  exercise  chcnce,  judgment,  or  restraint 
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—"eonveni  ditruti^ent  wa" — u  Mitb  the  Scriptural  Thence,  Id  short,  arise 
M  manjr  fftUs,  bo  taaiaj  ehomelbBS  deeds,  or,  at  leasts  such  □umerous  and 
wretched  fiivotiCieB  amongst  women  J  If  these  Que  aod  ardent  catures  had 
been  better  directed,  we  ahould  not  have  had  to  deplore  their  ruin ;.  we  should 
not  have  to  groan  over  thai  sad  lowoess  oC  level  and  moutnl  tooo — thut  fouble- 
mindedncss  of  so  iDan;  women  naturally  above  par,  who  are  iotended  to  be 
the  ornament  of  the  world  and  the  honor  of  their  families,  and  whose  education, 
Stopped  short  in  its  development,  has  made  perhaps  elegsat  and  accomplished 
women,  up  to  tbirt;  yeers  of  age,  but  has  rendered  tliem  forever  frivolous,  ordi- 
nary, and  useless  beiuga. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  mothers  say  that  they  would  dread  to  see  in  their 
giria  powers  of  mind  rather  beyond  ttie  usual  run,  and  that  they  would  try  to 
reprees  them.  "What  would  one  do  with  thera?"  tlieysay.  "How  And  a 
vant  lor  those  great  powers  in  the  midst  of  that  real  life,  which  is  so  contracted. 
■o  paltry,  and  whit^  is  woman's  lot  at  the  end  of  the  llrst  years  of  her  youlli." 

This  opinion  has  always  secretly  disgusled  me.  What  t  You  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  Divine  flame  in  a  soul  .which  God  has  gifted  with 
a  sparic  of  ideal  life  I  You  reepect  this  glit  in  men,  on  condition  however  of  its 
being  employed  iu  practical  hfe,  that  is  to  say,  of  its  being  used  to  gain  money 
a'nd  to  add  to  a  social  position ;  but  as  tlie  utility  of  great  things  is  leas  lucra- 
tive among  women,  it  ia  deemed  more  advisable  to  suppress  them.  Cut  o$ 
then,  the  bnmcbea  of  this  plant,  which  would  want  too  much  sir,  space,  and 
sun.  Do  avraj  with  this  usaless  sap^  But  this  plant  ou^t  to  liave  become  a 
large  tree,  and  you  are  going  to  make  a  Btunl«d  slirub  of  iti 

Abl  bewu^  by  yonr  mutilation  of  making  it  flrat  suffer  cruelly,  and'flnatly 
depriving  it  of  all  hfe.  To  extingoiah  a  soul  that  (lod  has  created  to  be  a  ahio- 
ing  liglit,  is  to  inQict  «n  Inward  suffering  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  cure, 
and  wliich  will  perhapa  cause  thst  soul  to  go  astray,  and  exhaust  its  powers  in 
vague  and  exaggerated  aspirations.  There  is  no  torment  to  be  compared  to 
this  sentiment  of  the  besutiful  which  ia  quendied  at  its  birth,  to  that  poignant 
grief  of  a  sou!  which,  perhaps  unconsdously,  lias  missed  its  real  vocation ;  and 
this  word,  which  seems  to  express  a  call  from  on  high,  that  most  serious  and 
Irresistible  call,  is  as  applicable  to  women  as  to  men — to  tiie  ideal  as  well  as  U> 
tits  actual  condition  of  life.  "Our  soul,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  a  thought  of 
God;"  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a  Divine  plan  tor  It,  the  realization  of  which 
is  either  furthered  by  onr  efforts  or  checked  by  our  wsnt  of  ener)cy,  but  which 
does  not  exist  the  less  in  the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom.  And  to  realize  it, 
all  the  development  of  our  soul,  our  heart,  and  onr  intelligence  is  necessary.  It 
is  dilBcnlt  to  foresee  bcfiirehand  the  destination  God  has  stCached  to  his  gills, 
tnit  it  is  tnie  tiiat  lie  intends  them  for  some  object,  and  that  this  providenUol 
vocation,  sappoaing  that  we  are  rigidly  faithlul  to  it,  will  by  obeying  its  behests 
avert  any  dangers  that  we  had  feared  (hun  its  conseiiaencea. 

Above  bU  we  must  consult  the  different  natures  we  have  to  deal  with,  and 
only  attempt  to  devdop  them  according  to  their  capabilltiee.  T  would  not  cer- 
tainly create  factitioas  talents,  by  raeana  of  a  cultivation  which  is  not  demanded 
by  Natnre ;  but  neither  would  I  leave  MIow  a  soil  that  she  has  enriched  with 
her  gilts.  Ad  incomplete  development  a  smattering  of  sciences  and  accom- 
plishments, are  most  dangerooB  for  a  woman ;  they  show  her  a  higher  horizon, 
without  giviuf;  ber  the  strength  to  reach  it ;  they  make  her  believe  she  knovrB 
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vhtt  she  is  reallf  [gcorant  oC,  and  the/  tbuB  entail  a  disturbance,  »  disorder, 
and  an  oelentation  which  often  produce  lamentable  abernitioiiB. 

A  woniBD  or  the  world,  wluwe  position  obligea  her  to  see  n  ^rest  deal  of  i^ 
but  who  uaderetands  her  datiea  and  falfiUs  them  well,  wrote  to  me  aa  roUows : 
."In  general,  women  knoir  nothioj^  ataobikly  neOuii(/.  Thej  can  onlj  talk 
about  dress,  Gishions,  Bteeple-chases,  the  absurdities  or  each  other.  If  jou  torn 
the  coDvenuttion  to  a  subject  oT  historj  or  geograpb;,  or  iT  joa  talk  about  the 
middle  Bgen,  the  croaadefi^  tbe  institutioDa  of  CbarlomagDe  or  St  Louis ;  if  700 
compare  Bossuet  to  Comeille,  or  Badtie  to  FeaUon ;  if  jon  pronouDce  tbe 
names  of  Camoens,  or  of  Daote,  of  Rojer-CoUard,  or  of  Frederick  Ozanam,  of 
Uontalembert,  or  of  Pere  Qratry,  the  poor  woman  will  be  gtmdc  dumb^  SiM 
can  only  entertain  young  womeD  and  Qivolons  yoaii^  men.  Eqnallj  incapable 
o{  talking  on  buaJness,  art,  politics,  agfricultoTe,  or  the  adences,  she  can  neither 
coDverse  with  her  fatheT'iii'lan',  her  clergyman,  or  with  any  man  of  a  serious 
mind.  And  yet,  fAe  fir»t  talent  0/  a  momaa  is  lobe  able  to  amaerae  mlh  enrg 
body.  If  her  motiier-in-law  visiUi  the  poor  and  (he  schools,  and  wishes  to  enlist 
ber  in  her  pions  undertakings,  she  neither  onderstanda  their  aim  nor  their  tear- 
ing, fur  a  good  and  compassionale  heart  ia  not  sufficient  in  a  certain  daai  Ibr 
works  of  charity.  In  order  to  acquire  influence,  to  give  any  benefit  its  fUIl 
Talue  and  moral  bearing,  a  degree  of  intelligence  is  required,  whicih  is  only 
attained  by  attentive  study  and  reflection." 

And  now  I  mast  go  still  liirther,  scd  show  tbe  fatal  conseqnences  of  such  ■ 
state  of  things  for  religion,  for  socie^,  and  for  bmilies.  I  will  say  the  whole 
truth.  I  know,  and  I  bare  blessed  Qod  for  the  Hgfat,  all  that  a  wodkid,  a 
Cbriatian  mother,  is  able  to  do  in  ber  tamily ;  how  many  things  may  be  intro- 
duced by  her  influence,  how  many  ideas  at  flrst  decidedly  injected,  are  ad<^ted 
by  ber  means ;  religious  Ideas,  disritable  ideaa,  ideas  of  devotion,  reaignalioi^ 
pardon,  and  daily  woilc  But  it  must  be  confeesed  that  tbeas  ideaa  of  daily 
work  are  those  which  are  the  moat  rarely  embraced. 

The  painfbl  truth  which  I  wish  to  slate  here  is,  that  education,  even  a  rdi- 
g^ouE  education,  does  not  always  ^ve,  and  indeed  gives  too  rarely  to  young  giila 
and  young  women,  a  serious  taste  for  mental  labor.  Deputies  from  God  to  the 
domestic  hearth,  guardians  of  the  holy  IraditicMu  of  fiiith,  honor,  and  fidelity, 
even  Christian  and  pious  women  seem  too  often  the  enemies  of  mental  labor, 
whether  for  their  buebands  or  their  children,  and  especially  for  their  boys.  I 
Lave  seen  some  who  bad  great  difficulty  in  not  considering  as  a  personsl  thelt 
tbe  time  wljich  is  given  up  to  it  Was  it  the  fault  of  their  intelligence  and  tlieir 
aptitude  7  I  have  never  thought  so — quite  the  contrary :  and  I  attribute  this 
distaste  for  mental  labor,  in  the  first  plac^  to  the  flimsy,  (nvolons,  and  supers 
Scial,  not  to  aay,  ftlae  education  that  is  given  to  women ;  and,  in  the  aecood 
place,  to  the  part  which  is  allotted  to  them  in  Iho  world,  and  to  that  aasigned 
to  them  in  their  families — even  in  certain  Christian  families.  Women  are  not 
tostudy;  there  ia  to  be  no  studying  about  them  ;  they  are  to  do  nothing.  Tb^ 
themaelvee  do  not  wish  to  see  any  body  really  occupied  around  tbem,  or  at  least 
they  encourage  neither  their  hoBbandB  nor  their  children  to  do  any  thing  that  is 
of  a  serious  kind,  and  which  requires  trouble  and  devoted  attention — and  some- 
timea  they  go  so  far  as  to  oppose  il^  when  their  pleasure  or  their  liber^  may 
suflbr  by  ic  And  It  is  a  very  great  misfortune ;  fbr  here  they  bave  the  matt 
latal  influence]     In  vain  we  say  to  men;   "Work;  accept  the  offer  of  em^oy- 
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ment;  at  least  occnpj  7oar  time,"  Aa  long  as  women  are  there  U>  destroy  tlie 
eS^  of  oar  adrice,  our  wards  will  be  in  Taio.  Ai  long  as  mathera  advise  their 
daughters  not  to  marrj  a  man  who  has  a  settled  occupation,  as  long  aa  ayonng 
woman  makes  use  or  all  her  arts  to  diasnade  her  husband  from  working,  ai 
loi^  as  the  joung  mother  does  not  impress  upon  her  son  the  necesdtj  of  io- 
stnicting  himselil  of  caltivatlQg  bis  taisd  and  bis  faculties  aa  he  would  a  pre- 
cious plant,  the  law  of  tabor  will  be  deepised.  Tea,  in  the  sctoal  state  of  our 
hablla,  and  family  life  being  what  it  is^  women  alone  can  really  promote  mental 
labor,  prepare  minds  for  it  at  an  early  age,  render  it  possible  and  easy ;  yes, 
even  insist  upon  it,  and  beetow  th^  esteem,  theh:  encoaragenieD^  and  their 
adnuration  ou  its  adoption. 

ASTADTAaca  OP  IHTBLLBCTOAL  LAfiOB. 
It  is  a  mother's  duty  to  attend  to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  of  her  child ; 
she  can  even  be  more  easily  replaced  in  his  phy^cal  than  in  bia  intellectual  and 
moral  education.  For  the  former  bo  many  people  can  help  her;  for  the  latter, 
unless  she  is  sarrounded  by  obstacles,  she  reigns  alone.  To  fbllow  the  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  the  studies  of  »  young  man,  to  watch  over  him,  to  guide 
him  with  that  influence  that  is  given  by  a  sound  and  authoritative  judgment, 
by  a  capacity  joined  to  kindness,  and  thus  inspire  confldenca  and  admiration — 
■11  this  implies  a  combioation  of  intellectual  quulities  which  are  br  from  ordi- 

Eow  many  mothets  have  loflt  all  power  over  the  souls  of  their  sons,  because 
they  have  been  unable  to  nourish  and  to  develop  their  intellectual,  as  they  had 
done  their  physical  heingj  To  be  a  mother,  a  motlier  in  alt  the  elevation,  the 
extent,  and  the  depth  of  the  word — Uiat  alone  jnstifles  all  the  noble  efforts  of  a 
woman  to  aoqMre  tbe  greatest  superiority  of  mind. 

No  anity  can  last  In  married  lif^  anless  the  fellowship  of  hearts  is  accom- 
panied by  the  fellowship  of  minds.  As  a  woman  loses  the  charms  of  youtli, 
her  husband  most  perceive  that  her  mhid  is  developing,  end  love  must  be  per- 
petuated by  eeteem.  The  husband,  if  he  has  capacity,  is  then  entering  into  the 
most  active  period  of  lil^  he  is  occupied  with  the  most  varied  piirsuits,  whilst 
too  otten  his  wifh^  having  <m1y  received  fh>m  her  education  severe  principles, 
with  the  habit  of  futile  occupations,  bores  him  with  her  mechanical  devotion, 
her  mn^c^  a,nd  her  canvas-work. 

There  are  numerous  serious  occnpations  and  interests  which  prevail  more  and 
more  in  a  man's  intellect,  and  with  which  an  idle  woman  can  not  sympathise^ 
and  then  that  chasm  arisoi  between  them  which  may  be  called  Oie  leparatioa 
of  minda.  A  woman,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  studied,  shares  her  hosband's 
serknis  occupations,  she  supports  him  in  his  labors,  in  his  struggles.  She  follows 
her  husband,  and  precedes  her  sons;  she  adopts  in  her  home  that  high  position 
which  renders  h»  the  supporter  and  the  counselor  of  man.  She  feels  that  her 
husband  is  prond  of  her,  and  that  he  requires  her.  She  does  not  make  a  boast 
of  it,  bat  she  rests  securely  on  her  happiness,  tat  she  is  confident  that  nothing 
can  disturb  ft  union  which  has  lor  its  basis  the  perfect  fellowship  of  two  souls 
and  two  minds,  and  that  the  love  of  both  will  last  as  long  as  the  souls  whom  it 

It  ought  to  be  well  understood,  that  a  woman,  In  becoming  a  Cbristian,  has 
become  the  compttnioii  of  mait,  "S(Kia;"  and  what  is  mon^  an  assistance,  a 
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helpmate,  a  sapport,  and  a  counselor:  "A^ubyrium" — Reli^on,  Khicb  haa 
ntsed  her  soul  and  tier  heart,  has  aim  rendered  her  mind  capable  oTunder- 
Btanding,  sometimes  of  equaling,  and  above  all  of  lielpiag  the  mind  of  man. 
In  making  her  weak  in  bod;,  God  has  given  her  the  germ  of  all  that  is  great 
and  morally  strong.  Tliere  arc  no  noble  vorka  in  which  women  bare  not  been 
mixed  up;  at  first  the  tcachera.  then  the  iospirittg  geniuses  of  men,  and  often 
the  sharers  of  their  taburs.  There  are  women  who  Iiave  devoted  their  minda 
at  the  same  time  as  their  lives,  to  a  man  it  was  their  dutj  to  love,  and  wlio 
have  continaed  to  share  in  the  tone  of  the  thoughts  of  which  tiiej  were  made 
the  first  confldauts.  those  thouglita  that  unfold  with  greater  brilliancj  and  vigor 
thun  the  double  light  that  shines  upon  them. 


DANOBRS  OP  IHTELLBCnrAL   CULTTTATIOS. 

Doobtlcas  this  intelleclusl  eoltivation  maj  be  accompanied  bj  three  dai^eis, 
but  the  remedy  is  en  easy  one. 

1.  Tht  nrgUctof  practical  duUa. — TliiB  danger  must  be  averted  by  etrcngth- 
ening,  practical  education;  in  growing  girls  the  habits  of  order  and  regularity, 
which  dimbic  time,  and  tii  a  place  In  lifelbreath  thing  1 1  lat  is  to  be  done;  and 
above  all,  a  true  and  real  piety,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  counigeona  ac- 
compliahmeut  of  evory  duly, 

2.  The  undue  ittdalgeace  of  the  fancy,  which  causes  a  cmviag  for  iDtellectnil 
enjoyments,  tliat  can  not  always  be  siitisfied.  But  hero,  again,  sU  may  be  bal- 
anced. The  important  point  is,  that  education  should  be  made  to  correspond 
with  tlie  gifla  of  Cod,  without  either  going  beyond  them  or  stlEiog  them. 
Usually  they  bring  with  tliem  the  counterpoise  of  their  dangere.  An  excessive 
cultlTution  is  dangerous,  an  insufficient  cultivation  la  not  less  so.  Piety  is  hor» 
also  a  great  aid. 

3.  Pride  aiuf  vanity. — Good  sense  cultivated  in  a  Christian  point  of  view  can 
alone  prevent  it.  Vie  must,  however,  observe  that  if  tlie  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  like  the  attractions  of  the  body,  can  excite  pride  and  vanity,  study  has 
at  least  a  counterpoise  ;  it  puts  something  serious  and  luminous  into  the  mind, 
whilst  the  success  produced  by  beauty  and  dress  is  always  accompanied  by 
frivolous  or  bad  scniimenta. 

Give  B  woman  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  talenia,  all  the  development  of 
which  she  is  capable;  and  give  her  at  the  «ame  time  Christian  humility — ilie 
will  be  endowed  with  a  much  truer  and  more  amiable  simplicity  and  nwdeety 
than  a  poor  Hindoo,  who  thinks  herself  an  animal  of  a  species  rather  superior 
to  the  monkeys  in  her  yard,  but  very  inferior  to  the  nature  of  her  husband. 
This  enlightcued  humility  is  a  real  virtue,  and  will  become  the  mother  of  many 
other  virtuijs,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  highest  de«re  of  perfection.  For  hu- 
mility does  not  prevent  us  from  recognizing  the  prugross  we  have  made,  nor 
does  it  close  our  eyes  to  the  merit  of  others  ;  it  makes  us  see  our  own  defl- 
ciencies,  and  even  if  we  hud  reached  the  summit  of  knowledge  and  human 
cleverness,  it  would  still  show  ns  In  every  department  a  snperinr  ideal  to  exdte 
onr  efforts  without  producing  pride  or  discouragement.  Lot  us  bo  well  per- 
suaded that  a  cultivated  mind  understands  its  duties  better  than  any  other.  It 
is  intelligent  humility,  that  is  to  say,  real  modesty,  which  preserves  us  from 
pedantry.  In  learned  women,  it  is  not  thur  knowledge  which  displeases,  it  is 
their  pretension. 
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If  I  press  this  poin^  it  la  bccaaae  my  adrcrsarira  insiat  apon  it  tlie  most  of 
all.  Tlicf  atiU  repeat,  "Oial  ia  tbe  groat  danger."  £ut,  io  mj  tum,  I  also  re- 
peat, the  brillisDt  notorict;  that  a  literat;  or  artistic  talent  can  give  a  wodiud, 
is  not  the  gTeiili.-st  cause  of  vanity  (hat  caa  be  apprehended  for  Iier.  AbI  liave 
already  said,  an  empty  beanty  and  worldly  triuDipliB  Btl  a  womaD  with  liersi-  f 
in  a  very  different  way,  aod  danger  ia  not  likely  to  be  corrected  by  tlie  aiusa 
which  pruduces  it  Study  and  the  artsi,  in  raising  ILe  mind,  scrre  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  any  vain  feeling«  [hey  may  excite ;  and  I  ace  no  similar  gunranlce 
in  the  BucceBsaa  obtained  by  advantngea  of  another  kind.  Tbe  wiiole  question 
ia  contained  in  tliese  words:  that  great  gills  are  accompanied  by  dangers, 
agflinat  which  education  muat  have  strengthened  the  posaeBsore  beforeliand. 

Education  must  adapt  itself  to  diverse  natures;  in  dcveloprng  the  gerros  Ood 
has  placed  in  those  natures,  it  must  direct  this  development  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  prevent  its  wandoringa  and  its  caprices.  It  must  also  produce  a  moral 
development,  in  harmony  witli  the  intellectual  one ;  it  must  balance  justly  ideal 
and  practical  life,  which  are  less  contrary  to  each  other  than  is  peuemlly  aup- 
posed,  and  tlia  liarmony  of  which  alone  constitutes  the  dignity  of  exislenca 
"Tlie  example  of  Germany,"  nays  somewhere  Alfred  ToimiU-,  "proves  Uiat 
Ikmlly  and  household  life,  and  the  fostering  of  true  and  ainiple  BfTectiona  do  not 
exclude  cultivation  and  elevation  of  mind  among  women ;  that,  ou  the  con- 
trary, thay  develop  and  purify  them.  Are  not  those  who  have  most  emanc;- 
palcd  themselves  from  housebolU  cares,  the  taost  frivolous,  llio  emptiest  and  tlie 
vainest,  and  do  we  Und  that  this  iiidepeudence  hoa  contributed  to  make  tliem 
mora  studious  or  more  accomplished?"  I  am  &in  to  confess,  however,  that 
education  is  more  important  and  more  difficult  in  a  riclily  endowed  nature;  but 
tbe  task  is  a  nobler  and  a  more  gratifying  one. 

THE   UOllE  OF   A  STUDIODS  WOUAH. 

It  is  in  the  bomea  of  tbe  artist,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  judge,  the  pro* 
feasor,  tlio  learned  man,  that  are  most  often  seen  those  studious  able  wotaeQ, 
wlio  understand  the  arta,  who  themselves  possess  true  talents,  who  are  very 
well  iDfonncd,  without  the  possibility  of  any  body  culling  theni  Hut  slvckmgs, 
becauso  their  inlclligenoe  is  a  part  of  the  honor  and  the  tresHUre  oftheir  Cimi- 
liea,  and  it  is  by  the  help  of  this  intelligence  they  procure  ease  and  coniFort  to 
their  homes,  ani  even  that  delicate  luxury  with  which  riches  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  which  ia  all  owing  to  a  woman's  taste.  The  shape  of  tbe  flimiture  is 
good,  and  the  arrangement  is  graceful,  the  engravings  recall  those  works  of  art 
wbtch  are  most  preferred,  and  show  what  is  liked  in  the  bouse, 

H'lowera,  pictures,  books,  a  stnall  but  well-cbosen  library,*  muuc,  pleasant 

*  TInn  >ra  iiKDa  woiMn  wbn  halt  »  boofci,  beeuHf  UKf  omt  Iwn  Ixi  edilion  aid  «- 
pBiiifT*  bipdini*.  TTwr  da  not  iook  npon  haokm  m  MpB  IQ  lUdr.^t  ■*  amftiiKali  whk' h  ndd 
■noUiae  cl^adce  to  tbe  manf  ilSfMOota  of  tlialrftbadfl.  11  it  t  ilnngfl  thlDf  loiaj.  hudht  |iriea 
of  on*  ball-ilnit  vnild  tuAoe  u  pnrchai  ft  piod  tibnrr.  A  ptrton  onetikkd  Id  att: — 'Mharfl 
(Ina op nadlni.  b>  Mtr  niT ''c'l P*°pl' 'u ■B'"^ 'o '"■*■  lio^k*'"  Iiuwand:  -It  h.  uuilli, 
v«r7  liflb  ptopli  wba  Aa  aol  ponwi  Ibam.'*  In  fktf,  it  ii  in  «ji(]aptiDn  ti^  find  the  tut*  fur  incn' 
patioa  and  lb*  odtirtrd  lifna  of  Intai^Bfltutl  punuiti  in  cflrtaln  upuksnl  familw,  with  whoni  Iba 
world  ibmbt  ararj  thinf,  and  wbiiaa  KinaaiidBionaTieamlT  luflta  ri.rUMail|iniDiaiarhkh*n 
Bidg  Daamiild.  Ia  inanj  nnpcalpndlni  wid  wiU-nfnlalrd  bonw,  cm  thatnaUar;,  Intaltoctual 
lifa  bu  iu  •■Ipwl  ihiM  <n  dallf  llh,  ud  Iba  ucrlllni  that  an  ntuaudlj  niida  Ibt  iti  BBHi- 
TaLioDi  an  pficM  j  wbat  Und  lo  Mcmnia  it. 
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literatarv,  ereij  thing  showi  a  bome  that  U  muob  Uvad  In,  seldom  left,  and 
where  liappineaa  is  to  be  fbuniL  It  is  not  oae  of  tboee  empt^  aod  msgniAoeiit 
■bodes,  whose  posaeaeorB  ftra  alw^a  abeen^  poisuing  [deaaure  with  a  leT«rUb 
actirity,  aod  &ying  ftom  tbe  wearineaa  of  a  botne  which  baa  no  chann  except 
during  the  time  spent  in  fUrniahiiig  it,  and  which  beoomea  a  bore  as  soon  la  the 
gilded  diaira  are  put  in  their  plaeea.  In  the  little  apartment  of  the  third  story, 
tlie  mother  ig  surrounded  by  lier  childrea  She  bringa  them  up  berselfl  God 
be  thanked,  alie  ia  obliged  lodo  so;  and  how  she  ii  rewarded  for  her  trDoblel 
Ehe  Teigna  over  her  children,  wlio  onderataDd  the  merila  and  tbe  aacriSceaof 
their  mother,  and  who  love  her  dearly.  Tliey  eoon  know  the  happtnaBS  of 
being  horn  in  a  coudition  in  which  a  mother  has  not  fbrtune  enough  lor  aer- 
Tsnts,  tutors,  and  gOTernesses  who  would  occupj  her  place.  Al«a,  what  a 
difference  botween  the  two  educBtiona!  Tbe  sons  lake  the  first  plaeea  atachool 
and  at  college;  tho  girla  receive  tliat  saperior  education  which  I  should  like  to 
give  as  a  model  to  tlie  girls  of  (lie  Guhlonable  world.  They  wish  to  be  e<iual 
to  their  mothcrH,  who  work  with  them,  who  direct  them,  fbUow  tbem,  and  both 
interest  llicmselTes  and  take  an  active  part  ia  their  studies.  The  law  of  labor 
is  more  incumbent  on  a  mother  then  on  any  other  cre«tnre ;  the  soul  of  ber 
child  is  the  Beld  that  she  ought  to  coldvate  by  the  "aamt  0/  her  brota,"  nobody 
ought  to  lake  her  place,  and  if  the  most  complete  educations  aie  tbe  {Hwlocla 
of  tite  humble  abodes  I  hare  mentioned,  all  the  hooor  ia  due  to  those  laborious 
■nothers. 

How  many  youDg  men  owe  their  coarse  tastos  for  horses  and  dofs  to  tbe 
merconnries  that  have  brought  them  up  f  A  mother  imphinU  other  tastes  and 
ambitions  in  tlio  heart  of  her  children  when  she  brings  tbem  up  berselC  Soroc- 
times  ahe  i^  a  prey  to  the  anxious  thought,  whether  she  can  give  enough  honor 
and  laith  to  tlio  consciente  of  her  chLdren,  in  order  to  ioapire  tbem  with  the 
courage  of  bearing  in  their  turn  this  humble  existence,  without  ever  coDseotiDg 
to  increase  their  fortune  by  a  boae  action.  In  her  anxiety,  she  redoubles  her 
eflbrls  in  educating  them,  br  she  kaows  their  education  is  their  dowiy,  and  she 
beoHoes  more  painstaking,  more  virtuous,  more  couiageoui^  in  order  to  traoamit 
to  her  diildreo  this  admirable  pride  of  her  aonl,  and  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  Ihia  grace  fVom  Heaven. 

And  the  cliildrcu  who  witneaa  the  exertions  of  their  mother,  have  a  se<Tet 
desire  to  relieve  and  to  reward  her.  Tlie  wiali  to  do  right  ts  much  stronger  in 
these  homes  of  humble  happinea^  end  the  salisfkction  of  perform«l  dutiea 
makes  every  member  of  the  bmity  contented  with  his  Ihto  and  cheerfully  sub- 
misaive  Co  bis  God.  The  whole  day  ia  one  of  active  exertioD.  The  htber  at 
his  work,  the  mother  maoBgee  the  house,  takes  the  childreQ  to  their  cUtssea  and 
catechetical  inKtructiona,  and  in  tbe  evening  each  member  of  the  &mily  ia  lilted 
with  the  labor  of  the  day  and  wishes  to  remain  at  home.  It  is  the  hour  of  rest, 
of  the  children's  games,  the  hour  of  talk,  of  reading,  of  mutfc,  of  iotimscy,  and 
of  gaiety.  The  day  ends  quietly,  without  that  worldly  whirl,  which  Is  bo  great 
.  a  trial,  even  to  the  most  virtuous  and  Christian -like  women.  A.  mother  thus 
occupied  can  never  think  ofgiving  herself  up  to  a  purely  peraoual  pursuit  ^le 
has  studied  whilst  she  was  s  young  girl  ond  a  young  woman.  Now  sho  is 
always  at  the  serrico  of  others.  But  this  disinterested  labor,  which  ia  both 
labor  and  sacriBce,  raiaea  her  soul  and  her  intellect  better  than  any  other  em- 
ployment of  her  Giculties.    There  is  no  fear  that  she  will  be  either  vain  or 
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pedftDtio.  And  yet  wbst  an  immense  labor  is  here,  in  giving  her  cliildren  all 
tbair  lesfiODB  I  One  is  aitonished  at  the  eztraordinaiy  eSbrla  produced  bj  ma- 
ternal love  that  a  motber  makes  to  fiilSll  ber  duties.  Do  not  mHTvel,  then,  to 
Ond  ber  so  iiill  or  capacity,  so  elevated,  so  active,  so  inlelligent,  somdiflbrentto 
the  empty  gosnp  and  the  frivoloua  (wquetiiea  of  tbe  world. 


What  Is  wanting  the  most  in  the  education  or  yoang  girls,  Hid  io  the  life  of 
young  women,  is  consecutive  study  and  attentive  reHecticn.  This  is  a  sarioos 
and  almoct  always  an  irreparable  evil,  and  as  it  ia  tlio  fault  of  education,  1  irill 
say  in  a  few  words  what  I  think  of  the  education  of  girla,  aod  of  ila  deflcienciea. 

The  greater  number  of  girls  q>end  seven  or  eight  years  of  their  education  in 
practicing  the  piano,  two  and  olUm  three  and  lour  hours  a  day.  But  this 
Bccomplishmenl,  to  which  so  much  time  is  given  up,  and  which  might  enlarge 
the  mind  and  the  soul  to  so  groat  an  eitent,  usually  only  euda  in  those  "  sonl- 
ksB  taleots  "  of  which  Tiipffer  speaks,  which  derive  their  existence  &om  vanity 
alooe;  talents  which  are  both  useleia  in  practical  life  and  "  uoconnected  with 
the  miod,"  and  which  are  ahnost  always  given  up  after  marriage. 

This  ohaniiing  writer,  who  breaks  out  with  so  mucli  energy  against  ^0  use 
tliat  la  made  of  the  arts,  in  the  education  of  young  people,  aod  oo  what  are 
nsoally  called  "onumeiiCal  talent^"  or  accomplisbments,  eiclaims: — "How 
many  of  these  omnmeDtal  talenta  I  have  seen  and  heard,  and  how  few  pleasant 
oaeei  Oirls  take  interest  in  DOthing,  understand  but  little,  and  do  oot  feel  at 
alL  .  .  .  .  I  think,  on  tbe  contrary,  that  they  migljt  seek  in  Che  arts,  to- 
gether wiUi  an  amnsing  pastime,  a  refteahmeot  for  their  heartt^  minds,  and 
imaginations;  and  derive  Ehm  so  many  fiunllies,  tbut  tlie  usual  occupations  of 
women  either  destroy  or  leave  uncultivated,  a  result  which  would  lend  an  in- 
expreesible  charm  to  their  souls."  loslead  of  this,  mu^  is  made  a  sort  of 
material  study,  which  scarcely  evet  reaches  the  soul,  and  not  even  the  most 
ordinary  comprehension  of  the  arti  Most  girls  only  aspire  tS  mechanical  per- 
fection, they  do  not  attempt  to  penetrate  Into  the  sanctuai;  of  the  art,  end  And 
nothing  in  it  to  raise  and  exerctse  the  nobler  fecultiea.  How  many  spend  (bur 
hours  a  day  at  tbe  piano,  and  yet  have  no  knowledge  of  the  masters,  the 
schools,  or  tiie  styles — no  esthetia  sentiment,  and  neither  the  sense  nor  the 
perception  of  what  tbey  are  doing  1  "  Mosic^"  says  the  Fere  Qratiy,  "basbeen 
tranafbrmed  into  a  brilliant  nolsc^  which  does  not  even  soothe  the  nerves." 

The  mosic-maaters  only  care  about  giving  a  rB|dd  execution ;  very  few  en- 
deavor to  Ibno  a  good  style,  to  make  the  composers  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, and  Co  explain  the  connection  of  the  ideas  of  harmony  and  melody. 
The  result  is,  that  these  poor  girls,  alter  they  have  spent  a  good  part  of  th^r 
lives  at  the  piano,  ezecnte  skilliblly  with  Uielr  flagers  what  their  minds  do  not 
at  all  apprehend.  It  Is  about  the  same  as  If  tbey  incessantly  recited  passages 
in  an  unknown  tongne.  No  I  literature  and  mnsical  aesthetlcB  must  be  at- 
tended to  quite  as  modi  as  metdianical  dexterity;  otherwise  the  pursuit  is  a 
species  of  barbarism.  In  Qermany,  wbere-mnBlo  has  a  great  share  in  the  edu- 
cation  of  gills,  it  is  made  a  more  serious  porsalt  They  learn  harmony,  they 
■aoend  from  meadtanlsm  to  art. 

Drawing  is  often  treated  in  tbe  same  manner.  I  have  seen  people  who  drew 
vith  ooooracy,  and  even  fiwUity,  oot  able  to  ^stingutah  between  a  good  and  « 
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bad  pidore,  and  who  do  not  know  whether  Bapliael  wbb  tbe  master  or  the 
papU  of  Peragina.  Even  thair  talent  for  drawing  did  not  develop  the  sense  of 
the  beautinil  in  thdr  minds. 

The  world  giTes  up  to  ^h  the  province  of  mnsic,  on  cnndition  that  their 
Boala  shall  not  l)e  raised  b;  it,  and  that  tbej  will  make  it  a  means  of  waetiDg 
their timej  aed  as  to  the  plastic  arts,  the  taste  fbr  pointing  is  already  beginning 
to  awaken  criticism,  and  H.  de  Maiatre  was  fiightened  at  seeing  his  daughtw 
paint  In  oils.  In  one  word,  the  arts  are  to  be  reduced  to  ornamental  accom- 
plishments, and  the  eumptuarj  laws  are  still  more  severe  about  literar7  atudiea. 

At  a  certain  age,  with  the  excepton  of  music  and  dmwing,  tlie  cducHtion  of 
a  giri  is  considered  to  be  doished.  "Since  m;  rag^teenth  year,"  a  young  lady 
to  whom  I  recommended  study  thus  writes  to  me,  "  whenever  I  begin  to  study, 
I  am  always  asked  if  I  have  not  finished  my  education."  Finish  one's  educa- 
tion ;  that  mesTia,  to  write  uothing  but  letters,  to  embroider,  and  lo  cultivaU 
accomplishments,  if  one  happens  to  have  any  I 

"But,"  soy  in  J  objectors,  '"yooDg  girla  are  taught  a  vast  quantity  of  things 
during  tbeir  education," 

Doubtless  they  are,  and  this  is  exactly  what  I  compkin  of:  girls  liave  not  lo 
take  a  degree,  and  alt  tlietr  education  tends  to  give  very  extensive  and  very 
superficial  gcuerai  notions.  Nothing  serious,  grave,  or  deep,  but  it  ematlering 
of  every  thing ;  and,  as  was  siud  by  an  intelligent  minister,  "  who  does  nM 
know,  that  what  is  gained  in  point  of  sur&ce.  Is  lost  in  point  of  depth  T" 

General  notions,  aud  no  real  knowledge,  ornamental  accomplish ments,  and  no 
aerlous  talents,  nothing  which  raises  the  soul  aud  matures  the  mind;  this  it 
exactly  what  is  wanted,  to  shine  for  a  moment,  and  to  iail  sliort  of  being  '^  lomt- 
tking  "  aai  "somebody."  Thia  is  exactly  what  is  wanted,  to  leave  off  doii^ 
anything,  as  soon  sa  the  education  of  the  convent  is  over.  How,  it  ia  predeely 
an  opposite  course  that  ouglit  to  be  adopted,  if  the  object  is  to  produce  serious 
and  persevering  women,  who  may  be  one  day  uaefiil  to  their  husbands  and 
their  children. 


a  BTODT  AND  WOOE. 

Worii  is  a  faithful  fHend  at  every  age  and  to  eveiy  disposi^on,  for  those  who 
have  adopted  it  as  a  companion  in  the  Journey  of  life,  and  it  givee  cheerliilnesi 
to  the  outward,  aud  eerenilj  to  the  inward  man.  In  order  to  give  women  Uie 
habit  of  work,  they  must  be  impreeaed  as  girls  with  the  fact  that  their  educa- 
tion is  not  finished  at  eighteen,  and  tliat  their  first  ball-dress  does  not  poeaeea, 
any  more  than  a  bachelor's  degree  for  young  men,  the  power  of  giving  the  Sn- 
isbing  touch  U>  their  stialnmenta.  At  that  age  they  scarcely  know  even  the 
primary  noUons  that  would  enable  them  to  study  by  themselves.  Tliey  no 
longer  want  any  leading-strings  in  th^r  education,  and  that  is  alL  Tbey  are 
only  teady  to  go  on  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  wtuiiiag  by  themsclvea.  If  a 
girl  oould  be  made  to  believe  this,  a  wise  (liture  would  be  her  sure  portion. 

BiOHT  Bsniaisa  itp. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  well  brought  np  T    It  mesne,  to  develop  her  intdH- 

gencc^  her  heart,  her  conscieuce,  her  character,  at  the  aame  time  as  her  pi>clical 

fiwultiee,  without  neglecting  her  health,  her  physical  strength,  nor  even,  within 

due  limits,  her  outward  charms ;  In  one  wotd,  Co  render  her  capable  of  ibnning 
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jOt  only  an  eloment  in  the  lift  of  maa,  but  of  aj'inpathizing  with  hU  thoaglits, 
and  to  realize  <□  mamage  that  intellectual  uuioa  which  is  tlio  perfecUon  or  » 
moral  bond  and  a  feUi>wBhip  of  Interests. 

There  ia  sometiniea  a  distinction  made,  in  dasaing  womeo,  between  Iht  utefid 
voman,  Uu  agrtgable  woman,  and  iht  clever  tnemaa.  The  uaerul  woman  under- 
stands bnainesB  and  the  management  of  her  house;  the  agreeable  womaa  makes 
liorseir  pleasant  Id  society ;  the  clever  womaD  can  both  read  and  talk. 

Well,  I  sbonld  say  that  a  woman,  to  be  whut  ahe  on|:lit,  and  to  fulfill  bar 
mianon,  should  combine  these  three  things.  United,  they  would  niHlfe  a  liar- 
monious  bein|i,  that  I  should  call  the  diaiiagiiiihed  vsonum,  that  is  to  suf,  H 
iroman  capable  of  managing,  understanding,  and  doing  every  thing  in  her 
fimily;  a  noman  who  can  be  pleaaant  without  being  flighty,  careful  of  her 
dress  without  being  IViToIons ;  a  woman  who  rules  har  life  by  submitiing  ia  its 
exigencies;  who  accepts  the  material  part  of  it  wittiout  neglecting  it,  but 
without  atlowiog  it  to  absorb  her  existence  ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
presnon,  makes  it  the  pedestal  of  a  higher  gtat«  of  being.  Her  soul  gathers 
from  noble  sentiments  and  solid  principles,  courage  enough  for  every  Ibrm  of 
devoledness;  her  intellect  finda  in  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  in  the  iiitercourso 
of  great  minds,  and  the  habit  of  serious  thought,  tbat  olevHted  goodgonsewliich 
Jonbert  called  the  exguinte  farm  0/  good  tenx,  and  which  he  wished  to  infUse 
Into  comnkon  sense,  in  order  to  render  it  more  than  ever  the  primmn  mobile  of 
human  life;  the  wise  common  sense  which  would  be  as  solicitous  about  material 
•a  well  as  all  other  interests,  and  which,  in  that  science  of  life  wliich  is  above 
•It  other  Bdencss,  would  know  how  to  regulate  all  its  elements,  and  give  to 
every  want  of  the  mind  and  body,  to  every  mental  aspiration  and  every  sodal 
relation,  the  part  oonfbrmable  to  the  order,  thaduty,  and  the  dignity  of  the  soul 

The  best  sUmuIant  for  women  is  the  taste  Ibr  the  beautiAil,  which  Bnds  iU 
OWD  reward  in  the  noble  enjoyments  it  affords,  in  the  dignity  it  impart^  and 
the  assistance  that  it  rendera  to  its  volariea.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
prindple  which,  in  our  opinion,  ou^t  to  predominate  in  the  education  of  women 
is  incontestable.  If  tlie  qualities  which  ought  to  be  combined  in  a  woman  are 
separated,  what  is  the  consequence?  A  nsefOl  managing  woman,  that  la,  » 
womao  who  is  a  pedant  itk  her  owd  way,  tiresome,  gracelees,  Incapable  of 
coping  with  any  thing  but  material  life ;  or  a  woman  of  outward  show,  a  Div- 
OlouB  woman,  reigning  over  dress,  or  rather  allowing  beraelf  to  be  ruled  by  It; 
or,  Baalty,  a  variety  of  the  clever  woman  or  of  the  woman  of  letters  who,  in 
order  to  mimic  man,  forgets  the  charma,  the  gifts,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  ber 
•ex. 

poBsiinfl  ALLOwABLi  TO  woitnt. 
The  poTSuita,  even  aococding  u  It.  de  Msistre,  which  are  allowed  to  women 

1.  ITiebett  Liltrabm.  Serious  and  agreeable  literature,  which  is  a  very  wHe 
field,  and  poeseesee  both  a  subataDti^  and  a  snperflcUl  charm.  To  speak  only 
otBigtoiT/,  the  fleld  is  tnileed  an  extensive  oae,  It  even  comprehends  a  phi* 
losophy  which  their  minds  are  peritetly  capable  of  underataDdlng,  and  the  ideas 
of  which — partaking  at  the  Teiy  least  of  the  nature  of  esaential  ideal  are 
y  In  order  to  Bx  th^  "mobile"  mind^  and  to  give  than  aoonney. 
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lb  leatAawomantertaton  aright,  and  anuequenUy  to  put  dafy  before  etetyfkimf 
'  dm,  tbls  is  eeseDti«llj  educating  ber,  in  a  wt^  that  ia  ueceBsarj  for  all  datKa 
aod  all  ODndittons. 

3.  TheArlii  wbich  iDit  BO  well  Utebr  Imaginatian  and  the  grace  and  ddkacy 
of  their  Daturea.  And  here  t  can  not  help  remarking,  befbra  I  proceed,  that 
the  moat  dangerous  of  the  arts  ia  freelj  conceded  to  vomen,  en  art  which  it 
really  the  noet  inoompaUble  of  all  with  their  dotiee  and  th^  Vocation,  wtule 
the  pure  and  elevated  regions  of  inlelligence  are  considered  not  to  be  tbeir 
province.  Several  men  who  depredate  womea'a  esthetic  writings  and  pertbim- 
'  anoee  in  art,  would  not  on  aoj  account  do  awaj  with  female  dngera  and  tragic 
aotresBes.  But  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  that  it  ia  preciself  because  women 
artists  degrade  themsalvte  more  or  leea,  that  virtuous  women  can  not  be  artista. 
Cartainlj,  I  quite  agree,  and  even  go  farther  than  merely  agreeing,  but  I  can 
not  help  adding,  t^t  at  least  the  fact  is  recognized,  that  women  are  capable  of 
taking  a  high  poeition  in  art,  and  that  some  among  them  have  received  tlie  IK- 
vine  gilV.  If  thej  have  received  it,  then  it  must  be  in  order  to  malie  use  i^it, 
honeatlfand  nobly,  without  doubt;  but  fO  makevMo/it.  Tliis  very  fuct  reRitea 
the  restriction. 

3.  3lie  Beautiful.  If  a  woman  ia  able  to  exprtas  this,  she  ia  able  to  exprew 
it  in  all  its  diverse  ianguagea.  Art  is  identical  to  itaelf  in  its  prin<nide,  what- 
ever mode  of  ezpreeaion  it  adopts.  Fainting,  music,  poeliy,  eloquence ;  the 
beautiAil  expressed  in  language,  tile  beeutiful  expressed  in  styles  or  b;  an  in- 
spired vdc«s  is  always  the  asme  beautiful  wbicb  has  taken  a  perceptible  Ibni 
to  reveal  itself  to  our  sonla  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  aensea.  Every  one  can 
invest  it  with  a  form,  which  ib,  however,  not  a  matter  of  choice.  If  you  allow 
one  form  to  women,  and  that  form  U>e  most  frivolous  and  tlie  moat  dangeront 
of  all  fiHins,  why  Ibrbtd  them  the  others  T  It  Is  not  because  they  lower  them- 
selves with  the  art  which  enters  to  your  tdeoaorea,  that  they  are  therelbre 
unable  to  raise  themselves  wi^  noble,  honest,  and  serious  art.  If  a  woman 
can  be  a  singer,  alie  can  also  be  a  musiciau  in  the  elevated  sense  of  the  word ; 
she  can  also  be  a  writer  and  a  painter. 

i,  I  have  elsewhere  said,  how  &r,  ia  my  opinion,  a  woman  can  take  up  the 
Bcimcea,  and,  indeed,  study  agriculture.  This  last  operation  bas  created  some 
astonishment  I  will  only  answer  thia  by  quoting  some  fragments  of  a  letter 
that  a  very  remarkable  and  a  very  sensUjle  woman,  who  speaks  of  what  she 
herself  practices,  wrote  to  me  on  thia  gnbject. 

"  How  right  you  are,  my  Iiord,  to  advise  women  to  tako  their  part  in  bo«i- 
ueas,  to  learn  to  l>e  aerioua,  and  even  to  study  agriculture.  I  am  an  instance  in 
point;  luT  now  that  my  sons  are  in  the  army,  that  I  em  separated  from  all  mj 
family,  almost  constantly  alone  with  my  husband,  and  alwaya  in  the  conntiy, 
what  would  become  of  me,  if  my  mother,  from  my  in&ncy  upward,  had  not 
given  me  the  habit  of  interesting  myself  in  everything  I  saw  and  heard?  Agri- 
culture, with  its  hindrances  and  its  progress,  fbrms  an  inexliauBtible  aoarc«  of 
ooQverBStlon  with  my  husband,  with  the  priests,  the  village  attorney^  the  hem- 
en,  the  country  neighbors,  the  snuUl  town's  people;  a  less  exciting  sulked  than 
politics,  and  which  can  be  disouawd  with  all  of  them  according  to  their  several 
capacities.  Uy  husband  does  not  disdain  to  talk  to  n>e  about  manure,  or  alter- 
nation of  crops ;  1  have  my  theories  about  draining,  beetroot,  and  colxa,  and  be 
thinks  me  very  advaactd,  perhspa  too  much  so;  Deverthelees  be  never  buOda  a 
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dted  without  coDsnIting  me ;  and  beTora  ■  leue  is  ^gned  he  «]irNfa  reads  It 
over  to  me,  Ivo  or  three  times  over.  I  tliinli  it  ts  Toty  Important  for  women 
and  for  their  chitdren  that  thej  should  be  [nitUited  into  bunnesa,  and  that  the/ 
■bould  know  something  about  the  emplo/meDt  of  capital  in  the  msQagement  of 
monej;  the;  ought  Dot  to  ieeide,  but  to  ttifen  and  adinte.  Host  hus^baDds  like 
to  talk  over  these  maturs  openly,  this  subject  being  more  interesting  to  tbem 
than  U17  other.  But  in  a  genetal  waj  they  are  not  listened  to,  they  are  yawned 
at  and  not  underetood ;  to  the  husband  becomes  silent  od  the  subject,  lakes  the 
habit  of  mana^og  atonsy  and  following  his  own  inclination,  and  there's  an  end. 
At  the  beglnaing  of  marriage,  a  young  husband  saj*  every  thing  that  a  wife 
will  oondesoend  to  listen  to ;  Ister,  ha  wilt  think  tliat  she  wislies  to  ezercisa 
Bome  control  over  his  aflaira,  and  the  more  neceaflary  her  interference  might  be^ 
the  more  wounded  he  would  feel  by  it.  Capacity,  and  Boine  aerioua  oocupation, 
are  necessary  for  women." 

H.  In  one  word,  I  wish  women  to  be  able  to  cultivate  such  and  such  an  art 
or  sdenM^  and  even  endeavor  to  atCnin  rather  an  eminent  proficiency  in  it,  nn- 
disturbed  in  this  very  honorable  pleasure  without  focnrring  the  terrible 
anathema — and  for  the  last  time  we  will  use  this  current  and  coarse  expression 
— hurled  against  "  bloe-atockings."  For,  if  there  are  women  who,  at  the  same 
tinw  that  they  attend  both  seriously  and  thorougblyto  the  management  of  their 
bonae,  raise  themselves  above  purely  material  life  by  the  love  and  the  compre- 
hension of  the  beautiiiil,  endeavor  to  derive  from  it  a  reflned  enjoym^it  and 
pore  emottoDS ;  whoy  m  short,  like  to  culUvale  their  mind,  and  are  engrossed 
by  all  the  interests  of  the  good  and  the  true,  it  is  really  odious  to  make  this  a 
natter  of  reproach, 

i.  I  have  also  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  great  use  a  woman  would  find  ia 
noting  down  IKnm  time  to  time  and  consecutively,  as  in  a  sort  of  private  diary, 
her  impressions  and  Ler  reSectiona,  at  least  on  the  important  events  of  her  lifb. 
But  there  ia  also  another  diaiy  to  be  kepl^  bewdee  this  one^  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  aoal,  and  the  usually  limited  events  of  fomily  life,  A  woman  might  keep  a 
second  Journal,  in  which  she  might  note  down,  not  every  day,  (tliis  would  be 
too  much,)  but  from  time  to  time,  some  serious  reflections  or  graver  thoughts,  a 
sort  of  journal  in  which  she  might  write  an  anslysia,  or  even  a  phrase  of  a  dia- 
conne  or  of  a  conversation  that  had  hspperwd  to  strike  her,  an  otnervation 
made  on  some  journey  or  excursion,  on  some  building,  or  in  some  gallery ;  end 
these  are  valuable  recollections  to  fix,  because  they  soon  evaporate,  and  when 
they  are  thus  fixed,  they  (emain  as  a  sort  of  trimophant  acquisition  for  the  mind. 
The  habit  is  thus  taken  of  intelligently  seeing  and  listening,  and  of  incorporaUng 
what  one  has  seen  and  heard.  As  for  "Oia  (Sory,"  properly  so-csUed,  not 
wrttteo  at  all  in  a  serious  and  Chrialian-Uke  spiritj  I  own  that  this  sort  of  diary 
would  rather  Hghten  me  I 

1.  Above  alt,  there  Is  the  study  of  rdigion.  I  have  dilated  very  mnch  on 
this  subject  in  a  former  work;  "  l^tten  to  Men  and  Womenofthe  World,"  ii\A 
I  will  only  add  one  thing :  It  is  above  all  in  the  higher  cItssM,  in  which  tbrtune 
anthorizee  what  may  be  called  the  Inzury  of  education,  that  religiooa  instrao- 
tion  oi^t  to  be  carried  as  far  as  the  capeblUtiea  of  a  young  man  and  woman 
will  allow— doctrfnea,  morality,  the  proob  of  religkm,  the  explanation  of  cer«- 
nontes,  ecdesJastical  history,  works  dioaen  Ihxn  the  eariy  Fathers,  great  pnlint 
doqueiwe^  Utm  of  the  saints,  tc  ia    I  bare  entered  into  detail  about  all  thla. 
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But  above  alt,  I  should  with,  that  in  tbo  course  of  edocatioD,  there  BbouU  be 
an  hiatorical  and  pn^iTessive  stud;  on  all  that  conoenia  religion.  And  beaidei^ 
ntli^ous  facta  are  intimately  connected  with  the  &cta  of  modem  history;  atiVB 
idea  of  the  latter  can  not  be  gained  without  a  knowledge  of  the  former. 

A  PLAN  OF   UFE   An)   A  UBTHODICAL  ORDER. 

Life  is  a  serious  thing,  and  it  most  not  be  givcD  up  to  caprice  or  chance- 
Life  is  lung,  and  during  the  aucccsaion  of  ita  yeare,  and  ito  diverse  phasea^  it 
eiLlaita  many  duties ;  and  together  wilh  these  duties,  heavy  rcsponaibilibn 
Life  is  sometimes  hard  to  lend;  we  are  not  always  young  and  smiling;  triala, 
gtraiiglcfl,  laborious  ezortlona,  crosses  or  aU  kvads,  soon  fall  lo  our  sliare,  and 
they  are  the  real  esseoce  of  human  existence,  fur  amusement  and  plcaeure  are 
only  its  brilliant  and  deceiving  Burfaco. 

Human  life  ia  complex,  and  it  really  Includes  three  live^  each  of  which  has 
its  nece!>sitieH,  its  labon,  and  its  duties.  Tlicre  ia  the  material  lift' :  it  is  lowest, 
but  it  must  be  thought  of;  tijtu,  in  a  higher  region,  there  is  intollevtuol  life- 
woe  to  tlioso  wlio  despise  it;  and  Qnally,  rising  and  towering  above  tlie  two 
otliers,  there  is  the  spiritual  life,  liir  "  man  ia  not  made  for  bread  alone,"  but  Ibr 
eternity.  Tiicre  is  the  life  of  the  body,  the  life  of  the  miud,  atid  the  religious 
Lfe  of  the  soul. 

The  guidance  and  respoDsiblliUes  of  life  aaaume  gigan^c  proportions,  when 
one  begica  to  enter  personally  into  eiisteoce,  sod  assume  cootrol  both  of  sel^ 
and  of  one  other  existence,  and  possibly  of  many  other  existences  nliicli  are  to 
arise  from  this  God-ordained  union.  Havo  you  thought  of  tlicse  duties  and 
reeponsibilitica?  There  are  the  cooventional  duties  of  society.  Tliere  are  the 
dutios  of  your  position — your  special  work.  There  is  a  house  to  be  kept  up,  a 
fbrtune  to  be  acquired,  or  to  be  attended  to,  and  tlie  current  expenses  to  be  bal- 
anced by  your  it^come.  Thore  ia,  if  you  wish  to  be  somebody,  and  somelbiD^ 
your  individual  life,  your  pursuits,  your  particular  studies-  There  arc  also  Ibe 
claims  of  charity  and  of  good  works-  Aud  finally, 'as  you  have  n  soul,  an  im- 
mortal and  a  celestial  destiny,  there  is,  supposing  you  are  Cliristians,  the  care  of 
the  BOitl,  and  your  duties  toward  God.  lu  short,  duties  and  obU^tiona  of  all 
liinds  surround  you.  And  no  ooe  has  tlie  right  to  tear  asunder  these  united 
exiatencca  or  to  disregard  tlieir  diverse  and  associated  responsibilities,  and  they 
can  not  bo  regul:ited  and  disciiarged  without  redection,  rurcthought  and  plao. 

It  is  beforehand,  and  fVom  the  beginning  of  tlieir  marriage,  tlial  the  hufband 
and  wife  ouglit  lo  coiuult  together  about  the  phm  of  their  diture  life,  and  thit 
plan  ought  to  be  a  wide  and  a  serious  one,  which  embraces  tlie  wliolo  of  exist- 
ence. Tiie  dutios  of  each,  the  profession  and  the  position  of  tlic  bend  of  the 
family  in  liis  country;  the  children,  tlieir  future  and  social  relations;  individual 
life ;  middle  age,  old  age,  and  death ;  in  one  word,  real  existence,  with  itsgreat 
features  end  its  great  phases :  and  it  is  to  these  great  feutures,  tlint  alt  their 
actions,  at  tlie  veiy  flrst  and  from  the  earliest  t)egiiining,  must  be  attuned  in 
perfect  harmony.  In  this  way  ooly,  can  a  man  show  liimsi.'lf  worthy  of  the 
autltority  and  the  dignity  ha  has  received  from  God.  In  this  way  only,  can  • 
woman  mnke  sure  of  tho  goodness  and  the  unity  of  her  life,  and  avoid  the  aid 
want  of  harmony  that  must  arise  in  an  existence  which  has  never  been  subject 
to  rule,  between  her  youth  and  her  old  age. 

Whilst,  OQ  tho  contrary,  if  lilb  is  well  regulated,  tboe  can  he  a  wonderful 
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it  between  the  dilTerent  agea  that  Qod  haa  decreed  that  she  shajl  pan 
through,  and  that  aha  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  one  alter  the  other;  shed- 
ding ft  charm  and  a  general  atmocphere  of  goodoesa  around  her. 

It  has  even  been  obaerred  among  women  whoae  lives  have  thua  been  Bpent 
in  regularity  and  virtue,  that  wtiea  the  fug;itive  beauty  of  youth  is  pDst,  there 
remains  a  certain  pure  and  auperior  beauty,  which  ariaos  rrom  tlio  serenity  and 
peace  engoodc red  in  the  mind  by  the  happy  harmony  of  their  lives,  and  tiie 
constant  and  intelligent  devotion  to  their  duUea.  Then,  as  it  happens  to  a  well- 
built  edlHco,  jeBts  pass  over  it;  but  iar  rirom  tliclr  tvcigliC  overwhelming  it, 
they  only  add  to  ilu  flrmnesa  and  its  bcaoly.  And,  if  its  rude  breath  somctimcB 
carries  away  a  dclicote  tracery,' the  building  is  not  sliaken,  it  is  but  touclied  by 
the  ttorm,  and  the  noble  and  beanllAil  bsrmony  of  its  great  features  remains 
unscathed. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  tlut  in  the  plan  of  lile,  however  well  it  may  have 
been  laid  out,  one  is  able  to  foresee  and  to  master  all  possible  events ;  I  only 
a»y,  that  a  plau,  aod  a  pLn  alone,  can  introduce  miity,  liarmoiiy,  and  real 
beauty — whicli  is  the  beauty  of  tlie  whole — into  a  humnn  existciico, 

Tlie  plan  of  life  shows  the  aim  to  be  altaiaed,  the  mciliodicnl  order  gives  the 
means  of  attaining  it.  The  plan  of  life  is  the  conception,  the  idial,  the  theory; 
the  methodicnl  order  is  the  daily  and  incessant  praciii.'o  of  it.  The  firvt  is  the 
■tlainmenl  of  that  supreme  art  which  I  should  hlie  to  cuU  tlie  secret  of  life, 
that  is  to  say,  &*  ttcrei  of  amcUialion.  In  &ict,  do  act  duties,  aHections,  and 
tastes  ohen  seem  to  contradict  each  other  T 

I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  firmness,  gentleness,  and  perseverance  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  gain  one's  liberty,  to  make  one's  liours  of  oociipntion  respected, 
without  neglecting  at  the  same  time  any  duty;  in  short,  to  give  oneself  up, 
and  to  keep  oneself  back  at  the  right  moment  It  is  a  question  of  method  and 
of  order,  like  most  questions  of  daily  conduct  In  order  t^  have  courage 
enough  for  this  contest,  women  must  be  well  convinced  of  itsjustice.  But  they 
are  too  much  afraid  of  only  consulting  a  taste,  when,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  is  a 
dutij,  not  to  leave  the  powers  of  their  mind  uiicullivut^d ;  yes,  both  a  pleasant 
task  and  a  dulij. 

Study  makes  women  like  their  homes,  where  they  are  always  called  back  by 
the  love  of  some  pursuit  they  have  in  hand.  How  little  tliey  then  want  the 
excitement  of  visiting  and  the  whirl  of  tiK  world!  What  a  pleasure  they  find 
in  getting  back  to  their  room,  their  books,  and  their  drawing  1  flow  quickly 
•nd  lightly  they  walk,  in  order  to  get  home  I  And  how  a  love  for  study  occu- 
pies alt  the  place  in  the  heart  and  life,  usually  taken  up  by  the  unbridled  and 
ruinous  taste  for  dreas  and  luxuryl  Anollier  grent  art,  thnt  will  be  shown  by 
a  good  method,  is  what  I  shall  call,  the  art  o/ntiliting  Iwl  jr:om:iile. 

They  will  get  up,*  but  health  will  interfere;  the  husband  nill  come  in,  nod 

•  Lit  IhoM  vho  like  In  Aetp  Immw  Unn  Uiej  BofM.  and  fcii"  iHil  Ihe  moiig*  to  iccmtain 
(h>rM*1i«  tD  Um  «rr  (ffort  AHmarrtii  milcnrlr  riiinn  » IHUa  an  eiHtion,  illuw  ma  taqiHita 
IhnH  hcanlirul  x*nm  at  Danu.  DuM  Ind  jiiit  hi  down,  batnf  qaiU  (ihiiutnl,  ud  Virfii 
naninuite*  hii  rBiliiif  eaartfebj  lhi»TlfOfinii«ihortiitipii: 

"  Aftd  h*  whft  dn«i  nfll  aitenj  hfi  I'ft  in  Uh  panuil  of  Fana,  will  Ivan  no  more  Umco  upoQ 
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Ulk  over  bnsiness,  plaoa,  Ac ;  the  workmen,  the  childreo,  soiall  and  great,  will 
invade  tbe  room ;  a  mother  of  a  fuii!l7  baa  no  hour  to  Ebut  herselT  up^  Mid  to 
prevent  »nj  acceea  to  her. 

How  man;  womeo,  aod  evea  pria,  ipend  Umr  Urea  under  the  yoke  oT  theae 
really  tyrannical  babtt&  And  it  is  so  modi  the  more  difficult  to  break  throug^h 
them,  aa  they  are  called  by  tbe  tuune  of  devotednesa  and  family  virtoea.  If 
you  soy  to  tbeae  girls,  "cmahcd,  flattened,"  Koording  to  M.  de  Mai«tre'«  ei- 
preesion,  "by  the  enonnnug  weight  of  nothing:"  "Make  an  indiTidual  life  for 
yonnielvea,  withdraw  for  a  few  momenta;"  tbey  answer — "  But  I  can  not.  I 
faavea't  a  minute  I  can  call  my  own.  If  T  leave  tbe  drnwing-niom,  nty  room  ia 
invaded,  tbcre  ia  'just  one  word '  to  be  said,  and  one  baa  to  stand  lor  a  qoarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  alter  that  one  aits  down,  another  person  comes  in,  and  time  ia 
thus  swallowed  up ;  ao  thnt,  notwithstanding  all  my  patient  eObrta,  I  am  uiuble 
tn  hide  my  annoyance  sufficiently  not  to  be  conaidered  as  a  rigid  person  and  aa 
■  woman  tcho  ia/uU  of  occupatiom" — a  term  synonymous  with  a  bhie-atocking I 

Well,  my  answer  to  this  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  regular  hours,  if  there  are 
really  none  at  bar  disposal,  let  a  woman  devote  her  loat  moments  to  study; 
there  are  always  some  in  the  beat  employed  livee.  One  baa  at  least,  almost 
every  day,  disengaged  momenta  several  times  in  tbe  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours;  and  a  woman  tliua  placed  must  accustom  herself  to  study  at  odd  times. 
Wheo  one  knows  how  to  proQt  by  the  least  portions  of  time,  one  works  wondcra. 
The  Chancellor  d'Agnessean  used  to  say,  "These  are  the  volumes  I  have  writ- 
ten during  the  Ave  minutes  of  each  day  fbr  the  last  twen^  Tears,  that  Madams 
d'Agnesseau  has  been  too  late  fin  dinner." 

Tlie  women  who  are  the  moat  cheeiibl,  the  most  even-tempered,  tbe  most 
ready  to  do  a  service,  and  I  trill  add,  the  moat  healthy,  are  intelligent  and  in* 
dustrioua  women,  who  have  found  In  a  methodical  activity  the  secret  of  never 
losing  a  moment,  and  of  thus  conciliating  their  duties  towards  God,  towards 
their  families,  towards  the  world,  and  towards  themselves. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  woman — no  less  than  for  a  man — to  do  any  thing  really 
seriouE,  if  she  goet  I'nEo  Ote  world  «v«rv  day,  snd  keeps  late  houra  at  nigbt  aod 
gets  up  hite  in  the  morning.  It  is  tbe  deatli  of  intellectual  life ;  too  many  hours 
are  ^ven  to  tlie  world  in  tbe  evening,  and  to  vitits  paid  or  received  in  the  day- 
tine.  And  what  is  most  iavorable  to  bteUectual  pursnils  in  a  mclhodicul 
arraDgement  of  the  day,  is  to  devote  Ota  mombig  hovra  to  them.  I  can  quote 
here  a  great  example,  that  of  the  illustrious  Madame  Swetchine,  and  I  Snd  in 
her  life  the  following  pa»<>Bge :  "  Madame  Swetcliine  bad  strongly  exhorted  me 
to  reeorve  myself  st  all  times,  some  hours  of  entire  liberty  every  noniiDg. 
'Time  is  difli^rent,'  she  used  to  say,  'in  tbe  morning,  to  what  it  Is  at  any  other 
hour  of  the  day.'  And  it  was  not  onlf  in  order  to  conseerete  to  Ood  the  Srat 
bonrs  of  tbe  day,  tliat  she  began  it  so  early,  but  also  to  have  a  considerablo 
time  to  devote  to  study.  She  told  me,  that  tbe  pleasure  she  derived  fVom  study 
only  increased  with  ber  years.  'It  has  reached  such  a  point,'  she  added,  'that 
wbeu  I  approach  my  table,  in  order  to  set  to  my  beloved  occupation^  my  heart 
beats  with  joy.' " 

I  will  just  add  the  following  advice  to  that  given  by  Madame  Swetchine : 
"Examine,  set  in  order,  and  resolve  upon  your  morrow's  work ;  the  evening 
before,  arrange  the  matters  in  hand  relatively  to  their  importance,  and  act 
accordingly.  You  will  thus  learn  tbe  secret  quidrlj  of  finding  time  ibr  stndy 
and  Ibr  every  thing  else." 
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7EATSLS   IS  KORTH   Ot   aEBK&HT  IK    ie!S-3S. 

Lcnca  XV. — Comnum  ScAcolt — Seminariajbr  the  Education  of  School- 
tnatttn — Ititportanec  <if  introducing  them  into  the  Uni^  Slatet. 

Beblin,  1B2S. 
Tbb  elementarr  schools  of  Prussi*  are  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
the  goremment.  No  one  ib  allowed  to  act  ts  an  instructor  in  them, 
irithout  a  previous  examination,  and  a  written  permission  from  the  com- 
mittee of  ezainination.  At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  twenty 
thousand  of  these  schools  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  seventeen  thousgnl 
are  in  the  villages,  and  the  remainder  in  the  towns.  For  the  preparatory 
education  of  these  instructors,  one  or  more  seminaries  are  established  in 
every  province,  and  are  supported  bj  the  government  The  object  in 
formiog  these  institutions  was  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom,  as  weU  as  to  prevent  anj  person  who  was 
not  qualified,  from  attempting  to  teach  the  peasantry.  To  these  semina- 
ries all  those  who  wish  to  become  instructors  in  the  elementary  schools 
are  required  to  repair,  where  they  are  taught  every  thing  necessary  for 
their  future  station.  Hera  Ihey  remain  from  two  to  three  years,  the  tima 
bnng  regulated  by  their  capacity,  and  their  qualifications  at  the  period 
when  they  commenced  their  course.  Tbey  study,  at  these  seminaries, 
geography,  arithmetic,  the  German  language,  and  the  Bible.  Here  also 
they  are  taught  the  best  modes  4i  educating,  and  of  governing  children, 
as  well  as  the  Bubjecta  they  are  to  teach.  After  tbey  have  finished  their 
course  at  the  seminaries,  they  are  examined,  and  if  found  qualified,  they 
receive  a  certificate  to  this  effect  Ibis  paper,  with  a  certificate  of  their 
baptism  and  moral  character,  which  is  signed  by  the  pastor  of  the  church 
tbey  formerly  attended,  is  presented  to  the  government,  or  to  its  agents, 
who  immediately  enter  their  names  on  the  list  of  instructora.    By  the 

•HimT  E.  DwiaBT.  lb*  »nUioi  Df'Tnnb  la  Ik*  NarthoT 
lHli*41ija»lnN>wYork.  w»iw<nrDr.  DirnT     *       -         -- 
iDtiDn  k*  nuind  tta  bail  nillun  of  ib*  iwiod  li 
■Imnd.  fndBdlaf  two  In  Otrwmaj.  wb*n  b*  ni  Hrtlcnlirly  In 
Udin  (f  PiMi^  b*  iMinid  lo  >l*w  Hi>m.  ud  in  eminUi  _ 
OwMn,  IX  a,  HUbliibed  Ibt  Svm  IUt«  Oranuioni.  srandlj  « 

GrmuHiB.    Ii  lUitoil  •ilk  tbi  btifhIM  nr ^  -'-'-'■ ^ 

ut  lu  pMkih  Id  ISM. 

To  l)w  "  Tnnb,"  mod  ta  tba  lnurMia(  oaBniHtloM  «f  PnT.  DwIfM.  ud  U 

ftoB  Bikda"  bt  MiB  QuIncT  Ad[    -  ■■ ■-  -  -'-'-'.--•^  __.,...  ...  ._.,. 

Uawladn  at  ud  UimM  in  da  Bi 
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esUbliehmeut  of  these  institutions,  a  uniform  mode  of  instruction  bu 
been  introduced  throughout  Prussia. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  generally  so  intelligent,  Uut 
mwij  of  the  instructors  of  our  elementary  schools  are  sufficirntly  well 
infonned  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  educstion.  There  is,  however,  wilh 
us  no  systematic  mode  of  instruction ;  and,  in  many  instances,  there  is  a 
great  ignorance  of  the  best  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  ta  the 
minds  of  children.  To  understand  a  suhject,  will  not  of  itself  enable  one 
to  impart  a  clear  view  of  it  to  others.  This  ckpacity  can  only  be  acquired 
by  previous  preparation,  or  by  long  experience.  Few  even  of  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  instructing  children  for  years,  have  that  inti- 
mate and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  teach,  which  is  nec- 
essary for  an  instructor,  whose  object  is  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  child, 
and  to  excite  his  enthusiasm.  Emulstion  doubUesB  exists  to  some  extent 
in  our  schools,  but  it  results  principally  fifom  the  desire  of  receiving 
marks  of  approbation,  and  from  the  little  presents  which  are  distributed 
to  the  youth.  This,  unquestionably,  exerts  somewhat  of  an  auspicious 
influence,  but  it  ceases  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  his  school 

The  great  object  of  all  instruction  is  (p  excite  a  thirtt  for  htovltdfe, 
one  which  neither  time  nor  distance  can  extinguish.  It  is  not  enough  to 
impress  certain  Acts  on  his  mind,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  found  in  all 
our  get^raphies,  relative  to  the  form,  popuUtion,  extent,  ^,  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  world;  there  should  be  a  constant  endeavor  to 
cxcile  that  curiosity  which  will  prompt  him  to  make  subsequent  inqmries 
for  himself,  to  procure  an  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the  commerce, 
statistics,  power,  and  comparative  resources  of  nations,  from  which  ho 
will  be  always  able  to  derive  a  fund  of  thoughts  and  arguments.  Be 
should  be  made  a  thinking,  reflecting  being ;  one  who  can  discern  the 
shadow,  and  not  mistake  it  for  the  reality;  one  who  can  judge  correctly 
on  the  great  concerns  of  life,  and  who  is  not  governed  by  others.  The 
great  difference  between  the  Southern  peasantry  ofEurope  and  ourfium- 
ers  is  this,  the  one  cla.<s  are  a  mere  machine,  the  other  are  a  reflecting 
people.  But,  although  the  latter  class  are  intelligent,  they  are  below  that 
point  to  which  they  might  easily  be  elevated,  were  our  common  schools 
to  assume  the  high  character  they  would  soon  exhibit,  if  tbey  were  in- 
trusted only  to  men  of  superior  intelligence. 

It  is  as  ncces.>wry  to  educate  an  individual  who  designs  to  instruct  oth- 
ers, as  to  educate  a  professor  for  his  chair,  or  a  general  or  commodore  for 
military  or  naval  command.  Without  such  preparation,  the  instructor 
will  be  almost  as  unquulifled  to  communicate  knowledge,  as  a  corporal 
would  be  to  lead  a  division  into  actioa  In  many  of  our  States,  we  hare 
large  funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
elementary  schools.  In  Connecticut,  this  fund  will  soon  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  means  of  instruction  for  all  the  youth 
of  the  State.  Were  the  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  Semi- 
naiy  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  ihe  happiest  results  would  soon 
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be  perceived.  In  sucb  an  institution,  the  foung  men  would  not  only 
learn  every  thing  connected  with  the  qbuaI  subjects  taught  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  might  easily  acquire  that  knowledge  of  theoretical 
agriculture,  mineralogy,  botany,  slatistica,  and  political  economy,  which 
vould  enable  them  greatly  to  enlu^  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  the 
villages  where  they  reside.  Persons  thus  instructed  would  easily  become 
the  prominent  men  of  Uie  villages  where  they  resided.  They  would  be 
enabled  to  direct  the  minds  of  not  a  small  number  of  the  villagers,  as 
well  as  of  their  pupils,  to  Bubjecls  which  would  otherwise  never  have 
arrested  their  atteution. 

Were  Euch  schoolmiistera  provided  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
Connecticut,  the  intellectual  character  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
would,  in  one  generation,  not  only  become  superior  to  that  of  every  other 
people,  but  it  would  become  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  our  country. 
To  support  such  a  Seminary,*  and  to  provide  it  with  the  necessary  mate- 
riel of  literature,  would  not  cost  more  than  ten  tbouiwid  dollars  annu- 
ally. Is  it  not  desirable,  at  least,  to  try  the  experimentT  How  can  we, 
for  so  limited  a  sum,  accomplish  an  equal  amount  of  good  f  Are  not  the 
minds  and  character  of  the  rising  generation  worth  this  triSing  expendi- 
ture? Shall  we  always  walk  in  the  beaten  track  of  our  Cithers,  when 
prospects  go  bright  and  so  glorious  are  opening  to  our  view  ? 

By  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools,  those  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter would  soon  improve,  and  resemble,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  clas- 
sical schools  in  Europe.  This  advancement  would  exert  a  most  auspicious 
influence  on  the  colleges  of  our  State,  and  the  inhabitants  would  acquire 
a  character  superior  to  those  of  any  province  in  the  civilized  world. 
Connecticut  is  too  small  in  territory  to  exert  much  influence  in  our  na- 
.  tional  councils.  Many  of  the  small  states  of  Germany  are  almost  invis- 
ible, when  glancing  your  eye  at  the  map  of  Europe,  and  like  them,  Con- 
necticut is  barely  seen  in  a  general  surrey  of  themap  of  the  United  States. 
Like  them,  however,  Connecticut  may  rise  to  an  intellectual  elevation 
which  shall  excjte  the  envy  of  those  great  States  whirh  now  surpass  her 
so  much  in  population  and  resources.  There  is  no  other  way  for  her  to 
exert  an  inSuence  over  the  Union.  If  she  does  not  pursue  this  course, 
if  she  does  not  maintain  her  comparative  literary  eminence,  she  will  soon 
cease  to  attract  attention,  and  she  will,  ere  long,  be  unobserved,  unless 
to  contrast  the  spirit  of  her  children  with  that  love  of  excelling  for  which 
tbdr  lathers  were  so  much  distinguished.!    On  the  other  hand,  if  she 

•  In  the  UalT«ii»  of  Lef inl^tod  |ietlM|a  orKHM  oHmt  at  Otntmnj.  iKtani  >nd«]i«nd 

tni  laaitn  tima.  ind  (ibihiim  (11  tba  Imporunt  ijdcita  Dul  Iwn  hnn  fonned  opoa  lbs  inb. 
j«l.  In  •nth  >  iminuT  ■■  I  ham  iHnpoHd,  hcUm  af  IhTi  kind,  u  ir*ll  •■  lli«*  ■>»•■  Tcttmi 
to.  iliaiiU  b*  (inD,  ■«!  tUtt  ■  nkleiKa  Uwn  of  iliraa  or  n>Di  fnn.  javnf  men  wmiM  bi  iimi)- 
itti  u  iutfiKl  tha  pal  hum  of  thepBapto  In  nch  ■  nnngc  »  In  olinU  th*  mn  nmnllaa 
Ht  ■ban  Uh  lUUon  MM  bj  IhHt  Allien.  Voanf  nan  thm  ttaatti  wHih]  be  earUln  sT  nic- 
e&m.  ud  br  Uhid  tmj  innirtwii  nmncj  -waaU  tH  fliltd. 
t  Ou  (iMMiin,  DOI  Ml;  wb«  Now  EnftiKl  wa  nUM.  but  Sown  la  Ot  ievp^\«t  "t  At  liit 

pox,  w*  *>•  taannlltoly  rieb :  tlin  mn  upswd  la  mm  hudibti* ;  nanaajarlnf  ifrnor 
fauqaiUiU,    Lai  ■■,  with  oat  npnigt  ulfUU|*^  nailM  aa  aqaal  laMNM  Ibc  UtsM  wbo  ua  10 
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grettlf  enUrges  the  means  of  edacation  for  the  miss  of  her  people,  u4 
if  her  classical  schools  and  colleges  are  placed  on  a  broad  and  nobk 
Ibandation,  she  will,  in  less  than  a  century,  acquire  that  eleration  of 
character  which  will  make  her  sons  glory  in  their  birthplace  and  to  b« 
able  to  say,  "  I  am  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,"  will  be  to  thepi  a  soorce  of 
as  much  pride  as  an  Athenian  erer  felt  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  when 
looking  at  (he  citj  of  Hinerra. 

Every  clergyman  in  Prussia  is  required  to  Tisit  the  school  or  schools  of 
his  parish,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  teacher  fulfills  bis  duties.  He 
must  confer  with  bim  often,  must  point  out  any  defects  which  may  exist 
in  his  mode  of  discipline  or  instruction,  and  see  generally  that  he  adopts 
the  course  which  wiU  best  promote  the  interests  of  tiie  school  Should 
the  instructor  not  approve  of  the  plans  proposed,  tiie  qnestion  is  referred 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  district,  who  decides,  and  Avm  whose  de- 
cision there  is  no  appeal.  The  clergyman  of  each  parish  makes  an  annual 
report  to  this  ofBcer,  and  the  general  report  of  the  latter  is  sent  to  the 
Uinister  of  Public  Instruction  once  a  yesr.  A  couiraittee,  consiiiting  <rf 
one  or  more  inspectors  appointed  by  goTernmcnt,  wilb  the  snperintend- 
ent,  or  some  person  whom  he  may  appoint,  examine  sit  the  schools  within 
their  district,  once  or  twice  a  ytar,  to  ascertain  whether  the  reports  mada 
by  the  clergy  ar«  correct,  as  well  as  to  form  a  geneial  view  of  the  state 
of  education  in  their  proTincea.  The  existing  defects  and  the  necessary 
improvements  are  thus  made  known  to  the  government,  and  such  altera- 
tions are  then  made  as  are  requisite. 

The  instructors  are  required  to  confine  themselves  almost  excluuvely 
to  their  professions,  and  not  to  pursue  any  one  which  will  interfere  with 
their  bu^ness  of  instruction.  Other  pursuits  are  allowed  in  those  cases 
only  in  which  the  recdpls  of  the  school  do  not  furnish  a  subsistence. 
The  duties  of  the  teacher  are  numerous,  as  he  is  not  only  an  instructor 
of  youth,  but  Is  also  a  servant  of  the  Church.  In  the'  former  capacity 
be  must  attend  to  the  education  of  his  pupils  in  the  common  branches  of 
instruction,  and  also  in  Biblical  knowledge.  Every  morning  and  after- 
noon he  is  required  to  open  the  school  with  singing  and  prayer,  and  to 
close  it  with  singing  a  hymn,  in  which  such  of  his  pupils  as  are  capable 
unite.  In  the  school,  he  is  never  to  appear  in  dishabille,  but  as  the  ordi- 
nance of  December  24,  1820,  decrees,  he  most  "  never  be  withoid  k 
cravat,  nor  wear  slippere  "  before  his  pupils,  as  he  would  thus  lose  much 
of  his  influence.  It  is  also  enacted,  that  he  shall  never  smoke  in  the 
ecbool-room ;  for  so  universal  is  this  custom,  that  nothing  but  a  royal 
ordinance  could  prevent  it  In  his  capadty  as  a  servant  of  the  Church, 
he  officiates  as  chorister ;  for  Germany  is  a  nation  of  singer^  and  in  those 
village  churches  where  there  is  an  organ,  it  is  his  duty  to  pJay  upon  it 
During  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  clergyman,  he  is  required  to  offl- 
.  ciate  as  his  substitute ;  to  read  such  a  sermon  as  tbe  preacher  has  preri- 
ously  selected,  and  afterwards  to  catechise  the  children.  In  the  dtarA, 
he  must  always  appear  in  black,  and  when  the  paEtiv  ia  present,  mnBt 
take  charge  of  his  scbdars.    In  every  situation  he  ia  required  to  jidd 
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precedence  to  the  clergymuL  Without  the  permission  or  the  ktter  he 
am  not  be  absent  from  the  school ;  vid  with  such  pennissioo,  no  longer 
period  th&n  three  dsys.  Should  he  desire  a  longer  absence,  it  is  neces> 
suyto  apply  to  the  superintendeDt,  without  whose  approbation  no  alter- 
nations in  the  prescribed  made  of  teaching  are  allowed. 

Svery  parent  is  required  to  send  his  children  to  school  as  soon  as  thej 
have  reached  a  certain  age,  which,  if  J  mistake  not,  is  six  years.  It  is  (he 
dntj  of  the  clergjmaD  to  viiiit  his  people  annually,  to  ascertain  if  thure  aro 
anyparents  who  do  not  comply  with  this  regulation.  Should  such  parenlts 
after  having  been  notified  by  him,  refuse  to  send  their  children,  they  ara 
arraigned  before  a  public  tribunal,  where  they  are  punished  by  a  fine. 
For  the  first  week's  absence  of  each  child,  the  fine  is  one-thirtieth  part 
of  a  rix  dollar  ;  for  the  second,  one-fourth  ;  for  the  third,  two-thirds; 
and  for  the  fourth,  a  rix  dollar.  Should  he  still  (wntinue  to  refuse  to 
send  his  child,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  thirty  fold.  This  penalty  is  im- 
posed between  the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of  April.  From  the  first 
of  April  to  the  first  of  July,  the  child  is  not  required  to  attend  school 
but  half  the  time ;  and  after  the  last  mentioned  period,  until  the  first  of 
October,  parents  are  not  required  to  send  their  children,  aa  they  need 
their  assistance  during  the  harvest  monlha.  The  children  must  remain 
at  school  until  they  are  conBrmed,  which  usually  takes  place  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  though  it  is  sometimes  delayed  by  the  parents  until  Nxteen. 

The  school-house  is  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  parixh,  and  must  ha 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  scholars  and  the  family  of  the  in- 
structor, who  receives  the  use  of  it  gratis.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  ediflc« 
is  a  Hnall  garden,  and  sometimes  a  few  acres  of  land  ;  of  which  he  has 
the  use  so  long  as  he  remains  the  instructor  of  the  parish.  This  building 
is  not  very  elegant,  as  it  usually  contains  but  four  or  five  chambers,  but 
it  is  suitable  ibr  one  whose  income  is  so  moderate  as  that  of  most  of  (he 
instructors.  Every  parish  has  a  treasury,  from  the  funds  of  which  the 
instructor  is  paid  from  seven^  to  eighty  dollars  per  annum.  Besides 
this  amount,  each  parent  pays  to  him  six  pftnningt  a  week,  or  about  six 
cents  per  month,  for  the  instruction  of  each  of  his  childrea  In  some 
cases  be  receives  also  a  small  quantity  of  butter  and  fiax  from  the  pa- 
rents. His  whole  income,  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  the  school-house  and 
the  ground  connected  with  it,  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred 
Spanish  dollars,  if  be  teaches  one  of  the  village  schools.  Those  who  live 
in  the  towns  receive  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

AD  the  books  which  are  studied  are  selected  by  the  conststoiy,  and  no 
new  one  can  be  introduced  without  its  permission.  The  Bible  is  univer- 
sally read  by  tlie  children,  and  forms,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  found- 
ation of  education  for  the  youth  of  Prussia. 

'  From  this  statement  you  will  perceive  how  much  this  government  has 
done  fbr  the  people.  In  no  country  in  Europe,  except  Saxony  and  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  possibly  in  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  states  of 
Qermany,  is  education  so  universally  diffused  as  in  the  central  part  of 
this  kingdom.    These  ichools  are  established  In  every  villige.    It  may 
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be  Hid  with  truth  of  Prussia,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  conn* 
tries  in  the  world ;  for  amoDg  the  f  oiii^er  cUss  of  the  population,  it  is 
rare  to  see  an  individual  who  can  not  both  read  and  write.  I  make  use 
of  the  word  jounger,  because  manj  of  the  laws  relating  to  educitioa 
were  enacted  during  the  reign  of  the  present  monarch,  before  whose  a^ 
cesuon  the  schools  were  in  a  much  tower  state  than  at  present  No  one 
can, help  respecting  Frederick  William  for  the  wisdom  he  has  exhibited, 
in  thus  improving  the  character  of  his  subjects.  This  emotion  will  be 
stronger,  when  it  is  recollected  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Uolj  Alliance,  and  tliat  he  is  still  not  afraid  of  the  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence  among  his  subjects.  He  is  here  laying  a  broad  foundation 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  Prussia,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  also,  for  the 
future  liberty  of  the  nation.  This  event  will  not  probably  happen  in 
many  years,  but  it  must  come,  should  these  instilutions  continue  for  a 
century. 

Although  there  are  some  defects  in  the  plan  «hich  Frederick  William 
has  fonucd  to  diOiise  iutciligence  throughout  his  dominions,  the  system 
is  still  BO  much  superior  to  those  of  roost  Prottstaot  countries,  that  you 
will  perhaps  feel  no  little  surprise  at  this  account  of  it ;  accustomed  as 
we  have  been  only  a  few  years  since,  to  class  the  Prussian  peasantry 
below  even  those  of  England.  Perhaps  the  greatest  defect  in  the  schools 
of  Prussia  is  the  allowance  of  so  limited  a  compensation  to  the  instruct- 
ors. In  a  country  like  ours,  this  evil  need  nut  exist;  but  in  Prussia  it  is 
unavoidable,  so  long  as  it  continues  as  poor  a  kingdom  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  price  of  produce  is  now  so  low,  and  the  difficulties  of  finding  a  mar- 
ket are  so  great,  that  it  ia  extremely  inconvenient  for  many  of  the  peas- 
antry to  pay  even  the  small  sum  which  the  law  requires  forthe  education 
of  their  children. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  great  benefit  that  might  be  de- 
rived IVom  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the  education  of  instruct- 
ors. There  is  another  advantage  which  would  flow  from  such  institutions. 
In  the  United  States  the  business  of  instruction  is,  lo  a  great  extent,  & 
secondary  employment  It  is  one  which  occupies  most  teachers  but  a 
limited  part  of  their  lives.  The  young  men  who  are  thus  employed,  find 
in  the  almost  immeasurable  West  a  larger  scope  for  their  talents;  while 
the  young  ladies  and  young  widow?,  to  whom  the  education  of  most  chil- 
dren is  committed,  soon  discover  that  matrimony  is  a  much  more  dcsi- 
rnble  state,  than  the  "  delightful  task  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot"  Instructors  in  Prussia  have  no  other  employment  This  is  (ho 
great  object  of  their  existence;  here  is  their  permanent- home.  Were 
such  seminaries  established  with  us,  by  increasing  the  compensation  of 
the  instructors  we  might  easily  persuade  them  to  make  it  the  employment 
of  their  lives.  It  would  then  soon  become  a  distinct  profession,  aud 
many  young  men  of  respectable  talents  and  acquirements  would  look  to 
it  as  a  future  occupation.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to  exchange  the 
instructors  of  our  children  so  frequently,  the  schools  would  be  reorgan- 
ised, and  the  teachers  would  rarely  think  of  puieuing  any  other  proieEaon. 
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I>EnnON  IN   BEHALF  Or  SimEITTAItT  BCBOOL  TBACffERS'  aSUIKARIEB.* 

7!i  the  Hon.  Scnofe  and  Bovat  of  RepraeiUativa  oj  On  Slate  of  MasaatbiiKUl. 

Thb  Convention  assembled  at  Halilix,  iii  PlymoutU  coucly,  tliis  24lli  day  of 
January,  1837,  composed  or  dt'logales  equally  diusen  from  eighteen  ton-ua  in 
said  county,  and  Iho  towns  of  Coliasset,  WeymoutL  and  Sraiutree,  in  Kurrulk, 
beg  leikve  to  address  you,  as  pelitionera,  praying  iiir  your  pnlnjuago  of  element- 
ary education  tbroughout  tbe  Sute. 

We  clieerl\illy  and  gratefully  acknowledge  that  our  town  sobools  fanvo  slicd 
iDestimabla  bleaainga  on  succeasivo  (^uerstiona;  and  n-e  appreciate  Ibat  wise 
and  Climtian  foreaigbt  in  our  pilfn^m  fallierB  wliicli  moved  iliem,  tlius  curly,  to 
provide  fur  tbo  iustruclion  of  ibeir  diildren.  Wo  wuuid  fulluw  liicir  nubls 
example;  and,  like  tbem,  looking  forwiird  to  llie  now  and  unknown  trials  of 
Uie  future,  would  furnish  the  rising  generation  with  those  qualities  of  Ijeartand 
6r  bead  wliicli'will  enable  tlieni  to  turn  to  the  best  account  wliatever  citangea 
time  muy  bring  ta  our  Kepublic  or  the  world. 

From  tlie  moat  authentic  documonta,  aud  ftom  personal  inspection,  we  have 
come  to  this  conclusion,  viz.,  tliat  tlie  town  schools  of  UasBnchu>^!tta  are  not  m 
(rood  and  useful  aa  they  ought  to  be,  and  as  they  cnii  be.  We  lielicve  tlicy  are 
behind  the  age,  both  in  the  topics  of  study  and  the  uiodee  of  le.iching,  and 
consequently  are  behind  the  imperious  wanla  of  our  pTHwing  com ni unity. 

This  conclusion  aummona  us  at  once  to  high  and  patriotic  duties.  It  culla 
upon  us  lo  uak  if  there  be  any  sj-stem  of  public  instruction  kiiotvn  in  the  world 
which  educates  ilie  young  mind  more  readily  and  fully  tlian  ouraT 

To  tliis  all-iniporLant  query,  we  cm|>liHtically  answer  yes;  aud  we  answer 
underalundliigly,  with  the  living  pruols  thereof  i>efoi«  the  world.  From  docu- 
montfi,  public  and  private,  wliidi  no  man  ean  doubt,  and  fiom  the  penio&al 
observation  of  some  of  us,  we  believe  that  the  system  of  public  ini^t^uctil>a 
pursued  in  the  kingdom  of  Pniasia  will  developo  fur  more  rapidly  aud  com- 
pletely  than  our  own,  ail  the  pliysical,  intellectual  aud  moral  powers  of  youth, 
lu  proof  of  this  statement,  we  reiiT  to  those  fbrcigiiera  wIhi  liava  lived  in  lliat 
country,  and  who  liave  given  their  public  testimony  on  this  point  Bat  we 
particularly  refer  to  the  '-  Report  on  the  state  of  public  instraclion  in  PrusBia, 
addressed  to  the  minister  of  public  inBtruoiion  at  Paris,  by  Victor  Cousin,  n  peer 
of  France,  proroaaor  of  philosophy,  Ac.,"  a  man  who  hus  devoted  years  to  this 
subject,  who  has  visited  sU  Europe  on  errands  of  education,  and  wlio  was  sent 
to  Pruasm  by  his  govurnment,  ou  purpose  to  inspect  every  iiislitutiou  connected 
with  learning  aud  youth.  Itctuming  lo  Paris,  he  says:  ''I  left  Prussia  with  a 
mind  full  of  respect  for  a  country  in  which  the  education  of  the  people  had 
leached  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity,"  And  again  he  says;  "Thctu  does  not 
exist  a  single  human  being  throughout  Pniauti  who  does  not  receive  an  educa- 
tion BufScieiit  for  alt  the  moral  and  intellectual  wuuts  of  tlie  laboring  clasecs." 

Now  we  have  just  lenmed  that  in  the  United  Slates  there  are  mure  than  a 
millioQ  of  children  who  can  uot  read  or  write.  Tlie  king  of  Pruieia  and  our 
republic  seem  now  to  be  placed  side  by  aide,  in  tlicir  patronatrc  of  elementary 
education.    Shall  we  see  the  monarchy  bear  aS  the  palm  from  the  republic? 

It  would  be  giutifying  to  us,  dared  we  so  intrude  upon  your  puticuco,  to  give 
an  expose  of  tlie  wliole  school  estsbllKhmeut  of  that  kingdom,  wiih  nil  the 
.regal  statutes  and  by-laws,  aa  well  as  tlie  topics  of  study  in  tlicse  schools,  and 
the  modes  of  pursuing  them.  All  these  we  omit;  but  will  you  allow  us,  ia 
passing,  to  say  tliat  besides  the  studies  pursued  by  our  children  iu  our  town 
Bcliools,  the  children  there,  of  the  same  age,  are  successfully  Instructed  In  sing- 
ing, drawing,  the  arts  of  agriculture  aud  gardening,  the  sciences  which  pertain 
to  mechanics  and  mauufactures, — natural  history,  cosmology,  composilioii, 
forensic  discussion,  foreigu  languages,  the  nature  of  civil  gnvernmcnti  their 
duties  oa  voters,  trustees,  admin istratora.  jurors  end  public  oCBctrs:  also,  the 
oommoD  duties  of  life,  and  eepeciallj  the  nature  of  man,  physical  and  moral, 
hia  q>eciflc  duties  to  bunsel4  to  his  felloW  men,  and  to  his  God.    Their  prin- 

■TlMiiniMMBind  ■bi]1lT«>ihwlileliIb«R»,Ch>ilHBinoliiidvMalalUHpniviinBrn<m, 
■nd  ■periillT  Ih*  Nntmil  flslmal  fnuii*,  t>  tihibiud  in  Hit  Cotlnwinc  FMition  Idrnftad  b>  himl 
ftn  a  L'tMiMttioa  sf  Dakota  rmm  Ibi  Isvu  of  FiyaaaCa  aul  Norfolk  chuuIh. 
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ciple  seems  lo  bo  this,  that  eTerj  thing  wliidi  it  is  deejmble  to  hare  in  the 
natiomil  character  shoutd  be  careTuil;  inculcited  in  elementBrj  edacatioo. 

We  tbink  the  object  nf  education  is  to  develope  all  the  powers,  facultiea, 
and  afTecrions  oC  human  nature  in  their  nstarel  order,  proper  time  and  due  pro- 
portion ;  80  tiiHt  eacli  one  may  occupy  tlie  exact  place  ia  the  groirn-up  char- 
iKter  whioh  Ood  at  first  ordained  in  the  inbnt  constitution.  Education  we  taka 
to  be  the  natural  continuatino  of  the  prooess  or  creation,  taking  ap  thar  procan 
jmt  where  tlie  Deity  loft  it  He  who  has  but  bidf  the  powen  which  God  has 
l).>atoiTi>d  OQ  him,  dCTulopod  aud  in  action,  is  just  half  as  useliil  and  half  as 
liap,)y  as  he  mi|fht  have  been.  The  Prussian  system,  better  than  any  with 
vh'ch  ire  are  acquwnted,  aims  at  unblding  the  tn/iok  nature  of  man,  as  the 
CreKMr  du8:);nod ;  thus  bringiufc  out  aU  the  tatont  of  the  country,  and  tlweby 
[[ItIdi;  to  evor7  child  the  chance  of  making  the  most  r^  himself.  Long  and 
suuoeeiirul  experience  has  establialied  tlie  principle  among  them  that  the  most 
safe  and  complete  culture  of  the  intellect  must  be  accompanied  by  the  culture 
of  the  moral  potrera.  Ttie  Piusiian  system,  tiioreforo,  is  emphatically  a  Ghrii- 
tian  system.  "Iiove  Qod :  love  man;  do  to  others  as  you  would  [list  otben 
should  do  to  you ; " — these  are  the  baas  of  all  their  instruction.  Nothing  is  m 
strongly  iousted  on  by  Cousin,  as  tlie  making  of  Christianity  tlie  foundation  of 
nil  huiniin  culture  and  nBtional  civilizaliou.  He  Bays  on  this  point,  "Scligica 
is  an  indoslructihie  power,  and  genuine  Christianity  a  means  of  civilization  to 
the  people.  Popular  edu^^lion  ought,  therefore,  to  be  religious ;  tliat  ia  to  say, 
Christian;  for  1  repeat  it,  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  religion  in  general; — in 
Europe,  and  in  our  day,  religion  means  Clirislianity.  Let  our  popular  schools, 
then,  be  Clirifltinn ;  let  them  be  so  witirely  and  oameslly."  Again  lie  soya,  "  [ 
know  something  of  Europe,  and  never  have  I  ECen  good  schools  where  the 
spirit  of  Clmstiao  lore  was  wanting." 

The  chaniclcr  of  Uassacliuwtts  is  yet  unstained.  To  preserve  it  pure  and 
powerful,  ive  bolicvo  that  moral  education  mur^t  be  introdui'ed  into  our  ele^ 
mentary  schools.  To  fijture  gonorations  we  think  it  must  be  the  grand  pro- 
l>erving  principle  of  national  pro-'perity  and  political  union.  Think  what  New 
Kni{liind  has  lo  do.  It  must  be  her  true-Uearled  CSiristian  faitii,  her  well- 
balanced  rh.inicter,  that  shall  eiuible  her  to  sustain  her  premises.  Her  talenB 
and  virtues  have  litlL*d  her  higli  ^x>ve  many  others ;  and  we  are  desirous  that 
her  example  of  advancing  knowledge  and  increasing  excellence  should  still 
keep  her  name  thera,  a  beacon-fire  to  the  nation,  a  hope  to  humanity. 

To  soouro  these  glorious  results,  ve  think  that  we  may  imitate  the  Prussian^ 
not  only  in  more  varied  and  extensive  studies,  but  also  in  their  Governmental 
Organization.  We  accordingly  recommend  the  foUowiug,  which  ia  about  half 
as  complicated  as  theirs,  viz.; 

1.  Tliere  shou  d  be  a  school  committee  in  every  t«wn.  who  should  have  full 
power  to  sujierinlcnd  and  regulate  all  the  schools  within  their  town  :  and  who 
should  also  be  legally  umpowtred  to  secure  the  eoiistaul  and  punctual  atl^id- 
ance  of  all  tlio>ic  children  who,  but  fbr  tliem,  would  grow  up  in  iguorance.  It 
fihoilld  be  the  duly  of  every  such  board  to  report  annually  to  the  secretary  of 
public  instruction  at  Boston. 

2.  Tliere  should  be  a  *'  Board  of  Education  "  in  every  county,  composed  of 
the  cliairmcn  of  the  several  "scliool  committees"  in  the  towns  of  said  county. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  visit  any  adiools  in  the  oounty  whenever  tliey 
desired;  thus  connecting  all  the  schoota  of  a  coun^  together  by  a  common 
ambition;  and,  moreover,  enabling  any  town  to  profit  immedintely  by  whatever 
improvements  had  been  Biijrgeated  by  any  other  town.  Tliis  board  oredacati<m 
should  superintend  and  re^nilole  the  loachers'  seminary  established  within  their 
county;  and  bo  required  to  gather  all  the  information  they  could  that  might 
advance  useful  knowledge  and  sound  morals  in  elementary  inatnictioo.  Tbvj 
should  annually  report  to  the  secretary  of  public  inatmclion. 

3.  There  should  t«  a  "secretary  of  public  instruction."  whose  duty  it  should 
bs  to  superintend  and  regulate  all  the  general  interests  of  the  school-i:y3tem ;  to 
see  that  proper  books  were  prepared:  to  correspond  with  other  States  and 
fbreign  countries  to  eKercise  a  paternal  care,  and  to  recommend  the  new  studin 
and  modes  which  he  msy  deem  important  He  should  report  •Buaall}'  to  tbe 
L%islaturo,  and  to  Utem  should  bo  sevecelf  reBponaibla. 
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If  he  needed  particolar  advice  and  aid  at  any  time,  he  shoold  be  allowed  to 
coll  apoD  the  cbairmen  of  the  Beveral  "Boards  of  Education"  through  the 
State,  and  thay  "  ex  officio  "  aboiild  constitute  his  council. 

Thua  arranged  there  would  bo  secured  to  all  our  achooU  (he  coDstaot  mper- 
intendence  of  local  powers,  and  the  ^dance  of  a,  superior  hand,  vivil^ing  and 
famnonizing  the  whole.  The  details  should  be  left  to  iha  local  powers,  on  the 
true  republican  principle,  while  the  general  impulAe  is  given  hj  the  advice  and 
mggestiODB  of  the  chief  officer. 

Such  an  orxaniiation  we  think  would  pour  the  breath  of  life  into  our  school- 
sfstem.  ft  must  hare  this  extent  U>  eecare  the  results  attained  in  other  coun- 
tries. If  any  object  In  the  Stale  needs  minute  and  wise  attention,  it  is  the 
instruction  of  all  our  children. 

But  your  petitioners  are  willing  to  resign  these  and  all  the  other  eTtemel 
arrangemenW  above  nolioed,  if  you  will  hear  our  prayer  for  one  provision, 
which  we  now  deem  of  parsmouuC  importance,^ — we  mean,  the  establishment 
of  a  "seminary  fbr  the  preparation  of  teachera."  Over  and  over  again  hare 
the  Prussians  proved  lliat  elementary  education  csn  not  bo  fblly  attained  with- 
out purposely-prepared  teachers.  They  deem  tljeee  seioiaariea  of  prioeleBB 
value ;  and  declare  them,  in  all  their  reports  and  taws,  to  he  the  fountains  of 
all  their  success.  Out  of  this  fact  in  their  history  has  arisen  the  maiira,  "Aa 
is  the  master  so  is  the  school."  We  are  certain  that  philosophy  and  experience 
alike  rerif;  this  maxim  in  Maseachusetta.  We  have  no  wish  to  say  aught 
■gainst  our  sclioolmaetere  or  mistroiBes.  They  are  as  good  as  circumstaDces 
encoura^  them  to  t>e ;  as  good  as  the  community  have  demanded ;  but  ws  are 
confident  that  teachers  thoroughly  prepared,  as  Uiey  are  in  Prussia,  would  put 
a  new  face  on  elementary  education,  and  produce  through  our  Shite  an  era  of 
light  and  of  love.  We  hold  the  following  proposition  to  be  tnie,  vii,  the 
extent  of  a  child's  comprehension  is  the  true  measure  of  culture  required.  Is 
so  much  culture  imparted  ?  We  fear  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  what  they 
can  profitably  receive  and  naderstand  ig  actually  taught  to  our  children;  and 
this  defective  system  will  continue  until  we  have  teachers  who  comprehend 
what  a  complete  educs^on  means,  and  who  know  how  to  impart  it,  in  its  full- 
ness and  purity,  to  the  hungry  and  inquisitive  mind  of  childhood- 
Did  wB  presume  to  trespass  further  on  your  patience,  we  think  we  could 
demonstrate  that  our  present  System  (besides  being  behind  tho  advanced  state 
of  the  world)  is  far  more  expensive  than  the  improved  one  we  ask  nt  your 
hands; — and  we  should  demonstrate  it  on  (his  principle,  viz.,  that  an  ingenious 
and  EiithfUl  workman  is  cheapest,  though  we  give  him  higher  wagoe.  An  on- 
educated  and  inefficient  master  will  keep  his  school  down  to  his  own  level ;  for 
no  streama  flow  higher  than  tbeir  fountain.  We  deem  i1^  therefore,  the  first  of 
all  tayon  which  you  can  grant  to  your  consUtuents,  to  secure  to  every  county 
a  "aemiuary  far  the  preparation  of  teachers."  By  such  an  act  you  will  make 
tliia  a  most  memorable  year  in  our  calendar;  you  will  secure  the  warm  and 
ananimous  thanks  of  each  generation,  as  it  riaea  to  act  and  suffer  tho  allot- 
ments of  humanity;  you  will  bring  into  active  good  service  all  the  talent  of 
the  State;  you  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  times,  and  enable  our  children  to 
sustain  the  exalted  character  of  Massachasetts,  although  there  bo  so  mucli 
imparted  ignonmce  and  vice  to  dim  her  glory. 

We  feel  bound  to  sustain  our  reoommendn^on  of  "teachara'  seminarres,"  by 
quoting  a  few  words  from  Cousin.  There  are  forty-two  such  seminaries  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia;  and,  spe^ng  of  their  rapid  estahlighment  in  France, 
Cou»n  saya,  "That  in  some  of  the  departments  (L  e.  counties  in  francs)  they 
hare  sliown  prodigality  rather  than  parsimony  in  establishmg  semmarieB  far 
teachers."  And  he  then  adds,  "France  almost  universally  agrees  to  the  indis- 
pensable value  of  these  seminor^ea."  The  Prussian  statute  on  this  subject  ii 
this:  "To  provide  schools  with  suitable  masters,  tho  care  of  their  training 
should  not  be  left  to  chance.  The  expensea  shall  be  deiVayed  by  govemmoit 
The  schoolmaster,  to  be  worthy  of  hia  vocation,  must  be  religious,  discreet, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  dignity  and  ner«dness  of  his  calling.  He  ahonld 
be  tborooghly  aoqaoioted  wiUi  oil  hia  duties,  and  aliould  poesess  the  art  of 
oommunlcati:^  knowledge  and  (he  power  of  government"  Coi^sin,  after  hav- 
ing given  this  subject  the  moat  protboad  attention  for  yean,  with  tJie  ptupoae 
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of  introducing  eome  new  and  better  nodes  of  pt^nilar  iaatnictioa  into  France, 
comee  to  this  concluu<ja,  vis. :  "The  beat  plang  of  inetructioii  can  not  be  exe- 
cuted, except  by  the  inatrumentali^  of  ((ood  teacben;  trad  Ihe  State  hu  done 
notbing  for  popular  educatiun,  if  it  does  not  watch  that  those  who  devote  tbem- 
selves  lo  toacliiiig  be  well  prepared."  On  this  opinion  wa  relj;  believing  it  to 
be  the  sober  conviction  of  the  best  judge  now  Uving  oa  the  eortb.  Again  be 
Kajt:  "It  must  be  lud  down  as  a  principle  that  every  'department'  (orcotm^) 
in  FrHDce  muil  have  such  a  seminary ;"  "and  it  rests  with  you,  sir,  (addressing 
the  secretary  of  public  instmction)  to  have,  io  a  few  mooths,  elgbty-four  such 
seminaries ;" — aud  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  llonse  of  Represent- 
atives  of  Uassachusetta,  with  yon  ft  cow  rests  whether  every  county  in  the 
State  shall  or  shall  not  have  such  a  blesdug  within  it  to  all  future  time. 

The  measure  is  recommended  to  you  by  the  wetl-tested  experience  of  an 
iutelligent  nation:  by  the  ready  adoption  of  It  in  neighhoring  realma;  by  the 
wide  and  benignant  effects  wbich  it  has  every  where  produced ;  by  >  lai^ 
number  of  your  own  constituents,  yet,  most  of  all,  by  its  own  inherent  roaaon- 
ableness  and  its  perfect  practicability. 

There  have  been  niue  or  loo  lai^  public  meetings,  embmdng  towns  and 
counties,  and  in  every  oue  of  tliem  the  wish  for  teacbcra'  seminaries  has  boeo 
JbremoaL  Light  has  come  to  us,  aud  we  can  no  longer  be  contoot  with  daric- 
nesa.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  improvement  is  abroad,  and  we  think  Mniwn 
chusetts  ought  to  be  the  Srat  in  making;  an  exemplary  use  of  it. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  very  peculiar  concurrence  of  circumstances.  There 
are  modes  of  elemeutary  instruction  well  proved  to  be  superior  to  our  own, 
Just  made  known  extensively  in  the  United  States;  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
surplus  revenue,  unappropriated,  which  enables  yon,  by  a  single  word,  to  adopt 
and  perpetuate  these  improvements  in  every  village  and  city  of  our  Slata.  If 
this  opportunity  passes,  ive  shall  look  for  another  in  vain.  We  do  tbocfore 
most  urgcotly  bog  your  honorable  bodies  that  you  will  specially  appropriate 
BO  much  of  the  surplus  revenue  as  may  be  tutCcieat  tn  fouod  aud  support  sem- 
inaries, which  shall  supply  competent  teacdiers  Ibr  all  our  common  schools.  If 
said  revenue  be  given  to  the  towaa,  we  aak  that  you  will  make  it  a  condition  ' 
of  Buoh  grant  that  the  towos  in  each  oounty  shall  establish  and  support,  wltliia 
their  county,  a  seminary  fur  the  preparation  of  teachers: — or  at  least  that  the 
bill  now  before  your  houorable  bodies  be  so  amended  as  to  grant  to  the  respect- 
ive towns  or  the  Commonwealth  the  power  of  appropriating  such  portion  of 
their  share  of  the  said  fund  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  the  advancement  of 
education,  in  such  mode  as  shall  aeem  to  them  best  fitted  to  secura  that  object; 
or,  if  said  bill  sball  have  become  a  law  before  Ute  reception  of  this  petition,  w« 
respectfully  ask  that  an  act  be  passed  grantio);  to  the  tovos  the  requisite  power- 

And  now,  Kentlemen  of  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresontatives,  standing 
as  we  do  on  tlie  Rock  of  Plymouth,  we  appeal  to  you  as  members  of  the  social 
slate,  as  citizens  of  a  free  ropuhlic,  as  descendants  of  tbe  pious  pilgrim^  as  lov- 
ers of  sound  learning',  and  as  tbe  chosen  guardians  of  the  public  morals ;  in 
short  as  parents,  as  patriots  and  as  Christians,  we  appeal  to  you,  earacfitly  en- 
treating that  you  wiU  not  let  this  moat  &vorable  opportunity  pass  witlwut  aectuv 
ing  to  all  future  generations  the  inestimable  benefits  of  competent  instructors. 

But  if  our  prayer  thus  far  shall  not  be  granted,   we  a^k  fbr  the  meaae  of 
commeucing  Uiis  glorious  work  tn  the  Old  Colony,  and  tlierefore  pray  that  ■ 
Teacher's  Seminary,  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  petition,  or  upon  such   ' 
as  the  Legislature  may  deem  proper,  may  be  immedialeiy  eetabJiahed  in  Uie 
county  of  Plymouth. 

So  deeply  impressed  are  we  that  purposely-prepared  teachers  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  full  and  requisite  instruction  of  our  youth,  that  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  great  majority  of  your  canatituents  would  feel  as  we  do,  after  having 
attained  all  the  information  which  is  but  alluded  to  in  this  petition ;  11^  there- 
fore, your  honorable  bodies  may  not  think  it  best  to  grant  any  of  the  above 
requests,  we  pray  that  you  would  defer  makins  an  appropriation  of  the  surplos 
revenue  until  a  mora  deliberate  expreosion  of  public  opinion  can  be  obtained. 
TEOUAS  F.  BEAI^  PreaideDt 

JoBN  A.  Shaw,  I  o,„„,._-o. 
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Is  the  follofriDg  article  we  ehall  close  the  Bories  of  papers,  in 
which  we  have  attempted  to  mako  contributions  to  the  liistoric&l 
developinent  of  Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Seminaries,  in  this 
coDntry,  hj  an  account  of  the  priacipal  institutions  which  have  been 
established  and  are  now  in  operation  in  the  several  Stat«B,  for  the 
professional  truDiog  of  teachers  for  public  schools.  This  article 
was  drawn  Dp  munly  by  Prot  David  N.  Camp,  late  Principal  of  the 
State  Nonnal  School  in  New  Britwn,  Connecticut,  for  No.  XII 
of  the  Monthly  Circular  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
at  Wa^ngton,  and  published  with  the  Documents  referred  to  in 
the  Report  of  the  Department  for  18S8. 

The  previous  articles  and  documents  on  the  subject  can  be  con- 
salted  by  reference  to  the  Claseified  Index,  Chapter  IV,  which,  for 
^  convenience  of  the  reader,  we  introduce  in  this  connection. 

To  the  account  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island,  pab- 
lished  in  Number  26,  (Volame  XT,  page  281-8,)  we  give  a  few 
facta  of  its  subsequent  history,  as  well  as  continuation  of  the  history 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  (Volume  X,  p.  15-68,)  by 
atmotmcing  in  this  place  that  the  Legislature  in  1868  decided  to 
re-opcn  the  School  in  1869, 

To  the  documentary  history  of  Nonnal  Schools  in  Massachusetts 
given  in  Number  43,  (Vol  XVI,  p.  Y5-104,)  we  add  the  latest  gen- 
eral Regulations  adopted  h;  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  gov- 
ernment, together  with  a  special  notice  of  each  institution.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Albany  and  Oswego,  the 
Legislature  has  appropriated  (48,000  a  year  towards  the  expenses 
of  instruction  in  four  more  schools;  provided,  that  the  towns  where 
the  same  shall  be  located  shall  provide  snitable  bnilding  and  equip- 
ment ;  which  has  been  done  by  Potsdam,  Cortland,  Brockport,  and 
Fredonia. 

It  is  ourintentjon  to  re-isane  these  various  articles  in  a  volume,  as 
a  new  edition  of  the  original  treatise,  entitled  "  formal  Schooii, 
and  other  Itutittiticmt,  Affmeies  and  Meant  detigned  for  the  Profea- 
lional  Education  of  Teaehtrt," — first  published  in  1660. 
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Kbodg  Idiod.  «U ;  HuMOboiMU,  411.  ConHstienL    HiMarj  of  Suta  Nnal  Schal,  X 

Behool  Igr  THclnn,  bj  W.  K.  Joknun.  V.  ?M.  IS-SS.    HhhHT  of  Tsdinn'  Iiatitnla,^,  WI. 

l^chn'  BHiiiivIa,  b]r  C-  K.  Stowa,  XT.  Ha.  Ulineli.    BtaU  Nnciaal  Unltsiltj  at  BloaniiilUa, 

BaktioB  oT  Normal  Schsoli  U  otbar  [auitaUana.  hf  IT.  TH. 

W.  P.  Way.  TTT  41T.  KtouickT,    BUM  Ngnml  BcbDcJ.!!!  HT. 

BHUrleal  DaHlapnonl  af  Naimal  Bckasli  ia  Konpa  Ualna.    Btal*  Nonsal  Scbool.  XTIL 

■Bj  AoHrlo,  TTn  Tn-TTCL  Hufiud.    BlaU  Nmul  Bebosl,  XTH 

Oarauiy  and  ntbar  EumpHnButea—Namber,  Ias-  HunchnHtu.    Blata  Nannl  Sslml  •!  BrUtanlH, 

Uoa  w>d  BsulUarNiiniial  BelKKdi,  Vm  MO;  V,Me;XTLHU.    AlBanc;  Enr^'i  A4faH 

PrafaMiaaal  Tnlnlr>(  of  Taanbn  in  Anhalt,  XT.  TTTT  7JB.    At  Wn^SaU,  TTT,  esa.  Ittcim' 

MS;  AaMiia,  XVL  345 ;  B>iIh,X.II3;  Bararii,  Baninaty  at  Andarar.  T.  3W.    Hbkit*"^*^ 

TL«»;  Bflfium.VnL  M3;  Bniiuiriek,  XT.  an- iDMitaw^  ZT.  IBT. 

U3;  PimD<ia.XnL«8t|  Gnac*,ZII.S7«;  Uai-  Nair  Jmay.    Buta  Normal  Sdioal.  QL  «!-  1" 

D>H,  kV.  41R;   H«a-Cu>l,  XV.  t3B;  Haw  Alnx,  b^  D.  Colt,  V.SS.    Fainnia  PnfHaloI 

DannUdl.  XIT.  41a ;    HidlaMl,  ZIT.  SOI,  B47 ;  BchcnI.  nL  3gJ, 

Uli|>aDatmoM.XV.  I»;  H«UanlHiii,  XV,  4H,  Ma*  Tot.    Sum  Noraal  Soheal  al  Albiiv.  HH 

dn;  NaMao,  IL  ***;  Piwia,  XL  lU;  Knaia,  341,  S31.    BMott  of  THihaii'  lailitnui,  XT. 

Xn.  Tn;  BaRl<Bia,IILSITi  Banwj,  V.  ISl;  S».    TniolBf  SsIhhiI  at  Onn«a,  ZVL »-  Nir 

Switzarluid,  TTTT  3|X  »al  Bebod  at  Broekpoit.  ZTIL 

Gnat  BhIa^n.     Trmlalnf  Colkv*  In  Enflaiid  and  Ohio.     RiMorr  of  Taachan-  hMttOm,  XT.  Vl- 

WalaB.X.149.    Normal  Selwali  of  thaBiilWiuid  Normal  Beboob  In.  XVH 

foraign   Bcbaol  Seetalj,  Z.  43S.     Natmal  aad  Panaqlnnia.     FnfMlonal  THialiv  sT  Ttekn, 

Modal  Behosb  of  tha  Noma  awl  Coleolal  BoaMj,  ZIT.  m.    Notmal  Bcbaol  at  lliU«fflfc  XT. 

IX.  440.    Bt.Matk'iTninli(CDUaga  for  Hanan  »1.      Pblladalpbla  Normal    Bekeal  fa  I^Mb 

of  tba  National  BoeMf.  Z,  131.    BattarKa  Tnlo-  Taachmi.  XIT.  IVT.    XTL  IH>   Ndsal  Mod 

Inc  Bohool  hr  Parochial  SabooliDaitan.  IX,  170.  »i  Uaniflald.  ZVH 

CbaMar  DiaoaaD  Ttalninc  CoD^a,  Z.  SS3-    Noi-  Bboda  liitna.     Edueatloa  of  Taaeban,  ZI  «^ 

ul  Sebook  foi  Tnlnlni  Behoolnihliumm,  Z.  STl;  BMatj  of  Tacban'  laMttnta^  ZT.  4U. 

Notmal  Bcbonb  at  Edinbat|b  and  GlB«aw,X.5a3.  Tarmoot.    nachan'  Bninarr  la  inS,  XTL  IM- 

IcU  erMn  (T  Tialnlof  Taacban,  XL  13B.  Btata  Normal  Babooli,  XTIL 

Fian*.    NonMl  dobadi  aod  Tralatag,  XIIL  Ml.  WiwMte.  Taaitan' IuU10t«,  TUL  dl'  ^"^ 

Nootal  Bofcopk  at  lb*  ChiMIai  BrMban,  nL  Ol.  tMooK  XTIL 
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954  MOSMAL  SCHOOL  IN  CONNECTICnT. 

Pr.  Barnard  during  his  connectioo  with  the  Normal  School,  confined 
his  labors,  beyond  that  of  general  supervision,  to  the  Common  Schools 
or  the  State,  of  nbich  he  was  cx-ofBcio  Superintendent,  while  the  imme- 
diate duties  of  the  School,  both  of  administration  and  instruction,  were 
devolved  on  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  the  Associate  Principal.  Mr.  Stono 
resigned  in  NoTember,  18G2,  and  John  D.  Fhilbrick,  at  the  time  Prindpd 
of  the  Quincj  Grammar  School,  Boston,  was  ^ipoinled  Associate  Prin- 
cipal, and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  oSce  in  January,  1853. 

Inl8S5,  Dr.  Barnard,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  compelled  to  resign 
the  office  of  Principal,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  Ur. 
Philbrick  was  appointed  to  the  two  offices,  and  David  N.  Camp  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Principal  In  January,  18G7,  Ur,  Philbrick  resigned, 
to  accept  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston.  Mr.  Camp 
was  appointed  Principal,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and 
Charles  F.  Dowd  was  appointed  Associate  Principal.  Hr.  Dowd  w«fl 
compelled  to  retire  oa  account  of  ill  health  in  1866,  and  Henry  B.  Buck- 
ham  was  appointed  his  successor.  Hr.  Buckham  resigned  in  16S4,  and 
the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  John  N.  Bartlctt,  Associata 
Principal. 

By  an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  near  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion in  1865,  ■  State  Board  of  Education  was  created.  The  supervision 
of  the  Normal  School  was  transferred  trom  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  thia 
new  Board,  and  the  law  constituting  a  Board  of  l^ustees  was  repealed. 

The  Board  of  Elducation,  on  assuming  the  direction  of  the  School  in 
1865,  reappointed  the  teachers  employed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr, 
Camp  resigned  in  1666,  and  Isaac  N.  Carleton  was  engaged  to  act  as 
Principal  for  one  term,  when  Homer  B.  Sprague  was  appointed  to  the 
office,  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  School,  until  its  suspension  in  1867, 
under  the  following  announcement  of  the  State  Board  of  Education : 


Beeobifd,  That  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  be  and  lie  hereby  is  directed 
to  draw  no  rurtlier  orders  on  Uie  Treesurer  of  tbis  Slate  in  behalf  of  the  &ale 
Normal  School,  Uian  what  ii  necessary  to  pay  the  debta  incurred  lutder  cm- 
tracts  already  existing — 

the  Board  of  Eduration  have  voted  te  snEpend  the  Normal  School  st  New 
Britain  for  the  ensuing  year.  They  reach  this  dedsion  with  great  reluctance 
and  regret" 

KE8ULTB. 

The  Normal  School  of  Connecticat  remained  under  the  enperrision  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  until  the  close  of  the  Summer  term  in  1666.  At 
that  time,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  diOerent  pupils  had 
been  connected  with  the  SchooL  Nearly  all  of  this  number  have  beea 
employed  ^s  teachers  in  the  schools  of  CosnecticnL  In  1866,  HiXL  J.  D. 
Philbrick,  then  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  reported  "nearly 
four  hundred  teachers  employed  in  the  State,  who  had  been  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  tnembera  of  the  State  Normal  SchooL"    The  number 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  CONNECTICCT.  6fi5 

thus  employed  continued  steadilj  to  increase,  and  in  1804-66  it  ma 
ascertained  that  more  than  six  hundred  of  the  teachers  in  tbe  schools  of 
the  State  had  been  members  of  the  State  Normal  School.  The  Trustees 
in  their  last  report  for  1866,  state  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
teachers  were  knonn  to  have  gone  forth  from  the  Normal  School  the  pre- 
vious year,  to  prosecute  their  labors  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Many 
of  the  common  schools  bad  been  supplied  entjret;  with  teachers  from  Ihe 
Normal  School  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  school  officers  sending  directly 
to  the  Princijial  for  teachers,  whenever  vacancies  occurred  in  the  schools 
in  their  districts.  The  testimony  in  reference  to  the  success  of  teachers 
from  Uie  Normal  School,  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  School  upon 
the  schools. of  the  Stale^  is  abundant  and  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Phil- 
brick,  in  his  last  report  as  Superintendent  in  Connecticut,  says :  "  Many 
of  the  graduates  of  this  School  are  making  themselves  eminently  useful 
as  teachers,  and  a  few  are  at  the  head  of  some  of  our  largest  and  best 
graded  schools." 

To  ]86S,  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Qeneral 
Assembly  were  instructed  by  resoIuUon  of  both  Houses  to  inquire  into 
the  affairs  and  management  of  the  State  Normal  School.  After  a  pro- 
longed and  carfful  investigation,  they  made  a  flill  report,  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  taken : 

"  Tour  committee  have  taken  special  pains  to  ascertain  the  standing  as  teach- 
ers of  Ilie  Fcnuluatea  sad  undergraduates  of  tbe  Stale  Normal  Si'liool,  and  lo 
learn  ort)ieir  success  ea  compured  with  tliat  of  oilier  [eaclierv,  end  for  this  pur- 
pose have  sought  Bud  received  testimony  from  all  parts  of  tliu  Stale. 

It  is  not  to  be  eipected  that  every  one  entering  upon  llie  duties  of  a  teacher 
will  be  found  ttiorouglily  fitted,  either  by  natural  or  acquired  endowments,  for 
bis  chosen  posilioo;  jet,  so  &r  as  we  can  leani,  all  llie  reftular  graduates  of  the 
school,  without  oxcepUon,  have  been  more  then  orditiarily  bucl-cssHiI  as  teach- 
ers, and  many  of  tbem  are  filling  places  of  responsibility  in  our  lai^est  and  b^ 
public  schools. 

Tbe  demand  fbr  these  teachers  in  onr  own  Stale  frrently  excceda  llie  supply, 
and  such  is  their  reputation  that  tlie  diploma  of  the  Connecticut  Normal  School 
^ves  the  holder  a  higher  pOEiitioD  in  some  States  than  the  diploma  of  their  own 
normal  sctioola. 

Testimony  has  been  received  from  members  of  Boards  of  Education,  District 
Committees,  Principals  of  large  public  echoo's,  and  olliera  interested  in  educa- 
tional pursuits,  from  every  county  in  the  State — testimony  nhii'h  is  confirmed 
by  a  careful  invest! (ration  of  all  seeming  opposition — that  as  a  cIbsh,  the  grad- 
naCea  and  undcixraduates  of  our  State  Konual  Schoolvre  moro  sought  lor  as 
teachers,  pass  liettcr  examinations,  are  BtrictcrdiatiplinnriiiDS,  arc  moru  thorough 
and  ayslomatic  iu  tcacliinfi,  waste  less  time  in  educaliunal  experiments,  are 
more  ready  to  Improve  by  supgesttons,  have  more  lauduble  pride  in  their  pro- 
fitasion,  nhow  larjcer  results,  and  give  lo  school  committees,  parents  and  guard- 
isnSi  better  satislactioa  than  teachers  ftom  other  sources." 

In  16S7,  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  the  Legislature  on  Education, 
Kfler  a  hearing  of  the  opponents  of  the  School,  and  visiting  the  institu- 
tion, and  examining  the  classes,  unanimously  recommended  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Normal  School,  as  an  Institution  highly  honorable  and  nseful 
to  the  State,  and  practically  efficient  in  training  teachers  for  their  respon- 
Bible  work.— D,  N.  C] 
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The  HoitdaI  Scliool  wu  continued  In  opettiioa  li  Brigtol  uiittl  the 
doae  of  the  summer  terqi  in  1B6G,  when  by  the  action  of  lh«  Board  irf 
Trustees,  it  was  indefittitel;  BDspended.  The  fullowing  eztracta  from  the 
reports  of  the  Trustees  expkin  (he  causa  of  suqMosioD.  lu  tlie  report 
dated  January  2d,  1865,  the  Trustees  say : — 

"There  are  not  so  many  p\4>tla  In  the  school  as  fonnerly,  and  in  this  rcqwct 
it  does  Dot  meet  our  expectations.  But  tba  causea  of  this  decline  are  obvioos 
enough.  It  is  not  becsuso  we  have  not  succeesrul  teachers,  rortbej-areall  thit 
we  can  ssk.  Nor  is  it  lh>m  want  of  H^oipatbr  and  cooperatioa  from  ibo  peoida 
at  BriatoL  Thej  still  maintain  their  oritpnal  attitude  of  generons  wekxane.  It 
is  not  that  Normal  achoola  are  daditiing  in  popularity,  or  losing  their  hold  upon 
the  minda  of  experienced  educators.  They  are  everywhere  gaioiag  id  public 
eatimatioD.  The  chief  reason  for  the  decline  of  our  school  is,  as  we  bvliev^ 
that  it  is  located  so  Ear  away  ^m  the  centre  of  railtxwd  travel  UndouhtedlT 
the  increased  eipecae  of  living,  the  fact  that  teaciiers'  wages  do  nut  rise  cor- 
reapondintfly,  and  the  fact  tliut  other  departmeota  of  labor  are  demanding  more 
of  the  kiod  of  talent  needed  in  the  school.foom,  all  go  to  reduce  somewhat  the 
attendance  at  the  Normal  School  But  alter  making  due  allowanoe  for  these 
and  kindred  conKidorationa,  we  are  still  compelled  to  lielieve  that,  if  the  sdiool 
were  relumed  to  Providence,  or  located  in  its  immediate  viciuity,  so  as  to  give 
the  pupils  easier  access,  aud  an  opportuuity  to  board  with  fHEOds  in  and  an>UDd 
the  dty,  as  well  aa  (o  prodt  by  tiie  greater  opportuoilies  Sir  geueral  inteUectaai 
culture,  it  would  revive  and  reach  its  former  proi^rity." 

Andinl866:— 

"The  uncertain  condition  of  the  School  aa  to  ite  future  location,  and  whether 
the  Trustees  would  ha  ooabled  and  authorized  by  your  honorable  l)ody  lo  re- 
move it  to  a  more  ceatral  and  acceasible  location,  (we  mean  acceadble  so  fkr  aa 
it  relates  U>  the  practicability  of  pupils  from  vanoiia  parts  of  the  State  elteodiiig 
Uie  School  and  returning  to  their  homes  on  the  same  day,  as  was  the  case  when 
it  was  located  at  Providence,)  induced  your  Trustees  to  auapcnd  ihe  School 
(him  Uarch  until  after  ttie  loecting  of  the  Legislature  at  ila  May  session.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  your  Trustees,  in  April,  the  suhjcct  of  coanecting  the 
School  with  the  Providence  High  School  was  considered.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  and  superiotondent  of  the  Providence 
achoola,  but  it  was  found  that  no  gatisfaclory  arrangement  could  be  made  that 
would  he  likely  to  prove  at  all,  advantageous  to  the  Normal  School 

Seeing  no  pmspect  of  relief,  your  Board,  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in  July, 
8Uiq»snded  the  School  tndeSnitely.  Thus  it  remains  awaiUug  your  further 
action."  . 

ProC  Kendall  resided  aod  retired  from  the  School  at  the  dose  of  the 
Winter  term  in  1866,  and  the  School  was  continued  in  the  charge  of 
Hiss  Ellen  R.  Luther  until  the  close  of  the  Summer  term  of  that  year- 
The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  during  the  last  year  for  which  a 
report  was  made,  or  for  1664,  was  forty-eight,  and  the  whole  number  of 
t«achera  who  attended  on  the  inetnictions  of  the  School  from  the  opaung 
in  18S2,  was  about  seven  hundred. 
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ootTBSB  or  STUDT  m  thb  horiul  school^  adopted  januabt  9, 1SG6. 
Trb  deaign  ot  the  Norrnd  Schools  is  atrictlj  profeisional ;  that  i^  to  prepare, 

in  the  beat  possible  manner,  the  pupUa  for  the  wort  of  organizing,  governing, 
Kod  itutmcting  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Co mmon wealth. 

To  tbis  end  there  must  be  the  most  th<miugh  knowledge:  first,  of  the 
branches  or  learning  required  to  be  Ijiuglit  in  the  schouU;  and,  lecond,  of  the 
beat  mellioda  of  teaching  those  branuhee. 

The  tinx  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of  ftc 
Into  terms  or  twenty  weeks  each,  with  daily  gesaions  of- 
flve  days  each  weeli. 

The  brancbea  of  atudy  to  be  pursued  are  aa  IbUowa: 

Flrjt  Tirm. 
1.  Arithmetic,  oral  and  written,  tieguit. 
3.  Qeomelry  begun. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analyaia  of  the  Buglish  lBngaBg& 

•Second  Tlrm. 
1.  Arithmetic  completed;  Algebra  begun. 

3.  GeomeU7  completud ;  Get^raphy  and  History  begun. 
H.  Phymoh^  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analygls  compleled. 

B.  Leasona  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 
Third  Rm. 

1.  Algebra  completed;  Book-keeping. 

2.  Geography  aud  Hiatory  completea 

3.  Natural  FJiilosophy. 

1.  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

G.  Leeeona  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Uioefakgy  and  Geology. 

Unrlh  Itrm. 
1.  Astronomy. 
3.  Ucntal  nnd  Uoral  Sdcnco — including  tlie  principles  and  art  of  B^asoning. 

3.  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching, — including: 

(1.)  Principles  and  Uethods  of  Instrucllon. 
(3,1  School  Organiution  and  GoveramenL 
(3.)  Sl'IiooI  Lews  of  Uassachusetla. 

4.  The  Civil  Polity  of  Uasaachuaetta  and  the  United  Statee, 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  constant  and  carefUl  attention  to  be  given 
throughout  the  coane  Co  drawing  and  deliileationa  on  the  blackboard;  music; 
■peiliog,  with  derivations  and  definitions;  reading^  including  uialj'sia  of  sounds 
and  vocal  gymnastics;  and  writing. 

The  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies,  bnt  not 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Bngliah  course. 

General  exercises  in  composition,  gymnaatica,  ot^Ject  leasona,  to.,  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  manner  and  at  sucli  timea  as  the  PrintHpais  riiall  deem  beat. 

Iicctiir«a  on  the  different  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  tojdcs,  to  be  given 
by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  as  the  Board  or  the  Visitors  shall  direct,  and  abo  bf 
the  teachers  anit  more  advanced  acbolara. 

The  order  of  the  ntudies  in  the  course  may  be  varied  in  apedal  caseii  witb 
the  approval  of  the  Visitors. 

The  Board  deem  it  unwise  to  encourage  the  formation  of  regular  advanced 
dasses,  whose  inatmction  can  not  l^il  to  divert  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  teachers  (Vom  the  uader-graduate  course ;  but  grad- 
uates who  wish  to  review  any  part  of  their  course,  or  to  make  more  thorough 
attHinmcnIs  in  particular  branches,  and  who  are  willing  to  render  such  aaust- 
ance  as  may  be  needed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  schools,  may,  with  thejnn- 
•eot  and  under  the  direction  of  (be  Visitora,  remain  at  the  icbooia  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  lermo. 
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STATE  KOEHAL  SCHOOL 

AT  rBAMIHOHAlf,  MASS. 


HIBTOKT. 

Tbb  Siate  Normal  School  at  FramiDgfaam,  the  flrst  Normal  School 
nDder  State  auspices  in  America,  was  opened  at  Lexington,  with  a  formal 
Address  bj  Qot.  Everett,  July  8d,  1889.*  Three  young  ladies  were  all 
that  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  examination.  The  schod 
commenced  with  these,  and  the  number  increased  in  afew  weeks  to  twelva 
III  October,  a  Model  School  was  organized  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Uiss  Mary  Swift.  The  school  continued  at  LextnglAn  for  five  jttiw. 
In  Hay,  1844,  having  outgrown  its  accommodations,  it  was  removed  to 
West  Newton,  where  Josiah  Quiocy  Jr.,  purchased  a  building,  formerly 
used  as  a  private  Academy,  which  he  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  tfaa  Board' 
of  Education,  who  had  searched  in  vain  for  a  suitable  structure  within  Qm 
means  of  the  Board.  The  building  was  out  of  repaur,  hut  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Ur.  Hann,  and  the  contribution  of  the  citizens  of  West  Newton, 
it  was  put  in  proper  order  for  the  use  of  the  schooL  The  school  increased 
in  numbers,  and  additional  accommodations  were  provided  in  the  rooms 
at  flrst  occupied  by  the  Model  Department,  which  were  vacated  on  the 
lemoval  of  the  Model  School  to  other  quarters  provided  by  the  town. 

In  1S5D  and  1851,  the  Board  of  Education  took  measures  to  bring  b^ 
ton  the  tiegislature  the  increasing  wants  of  the  school,  and  in  M'yi  1663, 
the  sum  of  S  S,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  providing  a  more  commodious  site  and  buildiog.  The  Board 
were  directed  to  receive  proposiLions  from  towns  and  individuals,  and  af- 
terwards to  make  such  selection  as  would,  in  their  opinion,  best  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  institution.  AR^  carefully  cuuidering  the  propor- 
tions presented,  the  Board  determined  to  transfer  the  sdiool  to  Framing- 
ham,  vliere  it  was  opened  December  IGth,  1803. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School,  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  grounds,  and  the  fumilore,  cost  about  tS0,O0O.  The  sit^ 
consisting  of  five  and  three-quarter  acres  of  land,  was  presented  by  indl- 
Tiduals.  The  town  appropriated  $2,500,  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Bailroad  Company  $2,000,  in  aid  of  the  enction  of  the  building. 

The  first  Principal,  Rev.  Cynis  Peirce,  was  compelled  to  resign  on  tc 
count  of  ill  health,  in  1843.  Bis  successor,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  had 
charge  of  the  school  Ihun  Sept  1842,  to  Aug.  1844,  when  be  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Peirce,  who  had  recovered  his  health,  was  re-appointed,  and  r»> 
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Bumed  his  duties  in  September,  1844.  Hr.  Peirce  agtin  biled  m  health, 
md  was  ccmpelled  to  resign  in  April,  1&49,  and  Rer.  Eben  S.  Stearns 
vas  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Ur.  Steams  resigned  in  1SG6,  and  Hr, 
QeoTge  N.  Bigelow,  his  successor,  remained  in  charge  of  the  sdwol  from 
that  time  tilt  1866,  when  on  hia  resignation,  the  Board  of  Education  de- 
termined to  place  the  school  under  the  charge  of  a  ladj,  and  UiBS  Anme 
E.  JohnsoD  was  appointed  Principal.  Uias  Johnson  was  installed  Sep- 
.  tember  4th,  1866.  This  occasion,  the  first  Instance  of  a  State  Nomul 
School  being  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  ladjr.  was  Inaugurated  bjr  ad- 
dresses frftm  Got.  Bullock  and  Ez-Gor.  Emory  Wa^butn. 
oomtrnoH  ts  isst. 

The  following  information  of  this  school  is  from  a  Circular  for  1867 : 
Nature  and  Design. 

This  School  was  established  by  the  State  of  Haasachnsetts  for  the  prep- 
aratioa  of  female  teachers  to  instruct  in  her  public  schoota.  Pupils  ara 
admitted  ftvm  tay  State  in  the  Union. 

Tuition  is  free  to  thoae  intending  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Uks- 

ut^usetta;  but  those  intending  to  teach  in  other  States,  or  in  prirata 

schools,  are  required  to  pay  S15.00  a  term  for  tuition.     At  the  beginnii^ 

4^  OTery  term,  eftch  pupQ  pays  Sl.GO  to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

Conditione  of  Entrance. 

Candidat«8  for  admission  must  be  at  least  uzteen  years  of  age ;  must 
give  a  pledge  to  remain  in  tiie  School  at  least  four  consecutive  terms, 
and  to  obserre  faithfully  all  the  rtgulations  of  the  Institution;  and 
must  declaim  their  full  intention  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts after  gnduation.  They  must  also  present  a  certificate  of  good 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  character,  from  some  responsible  person, 
and  pass  a  satia&ctory  examination  in  reading,  spdling,  writing,  defining, 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic 

The  examination  fbr  admission  takes  place  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day 
of  each  term,  commencing  at  nine  o'clock,  a,  k.  Special  examinations 
aiB  allowed,  in  unusual  cases,  for  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  term. 

Every  pupil  must  fliraish  hereelf  with  a  Bible,  a  dictionary,  and  a  com- 
mon atlas,  and  can  bring  such  other  books  as  the  ^plicant  may  haye. 
Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  school  year,  consisting  of  forty  weeks,  is  divided  into  two  terms. 

The  fltBt  term  commences  on  the  Brat  Tuesday  in  September,  M)d  the 

second  on  Uie  third  Tuesday  in  February.    The  firet  term  is  preceded  by 

m  racation  of  eight  weeks,  and  the  second  by  one  of  three  weeks. 

Studies. 

The  eonrae  of  study  mdudes  reading,  with  analysis  of  sounds  aod  Toeal 
gymnastics;  writing;  spelling,  with  derivations  and  definitions;  punctu- 
ation; grammar,  with  analynia  of  the  English  language;  arithmetic; 
algebra ;  geometry ;  physical  and  political  geography,  with  m^ndrawing ; 
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phTWolog^;  botuij;  Eotilc^;  geologj;  natural  philoaophf;  astronom;; 
menUl  and  moral  philoBoph j ;  school  laws ;  theory  and  srt  of  teaching ; 
civil  polity  or  Hwsachusetta  and  the  Cnit«d  States ;  English  literatore; 
Tocal  music;  and  drawing. 

Constant  and  carefUl  attention  will  be  given  throughout  the  course  to 
drawing  and  delineations  on  the  black-board. 

Th«  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies, 
but  Dot  to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course.  Then  are  general  exerdses 
in  compaeition,  gymnastics,  object-lessons,  Sx. 

Lectures  on  the  different  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  topics,  are 
Clren  by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  as  the  Board  or  the  Visitors  shall  direct ; 
knd  also  by  the  teaehen  and  more  advanced  scholars. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  review  a  part  of  their  course,  or  to  make  more 
thorough  attaiuments  in  particular  branches,  and  who  are  willing  to  ren- 
der such  assistance  as  may  be  needed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  school, 
may,  with  the  consent  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Tisitcvs,  remain  at 
the  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  terms. 

The  length  of  the  regular  course  is  two  ye*rs ;  but  pupils  who  hare 
bad  much  experience  in  teaching,  and  are  well  qualified,  may  complete  it 
In  a  jear  and  a  haU|  the  shortest  time  for  which  oae  c*n  be  a  member  of 
the  school  Those  who,  in  all  probability,  would  become  sncoesafiil  teadi- 
ers,  but  who  fail  for  any  reason  to  complete  the  course  in  the  required 
time,  must,  and  oth<n  who  desire  it  may,  take  a  longer  time. 

The  special  professional  training  consists,  1st,  of  plus  of  ezerciscfl  on 
«ach  subject  studied  by  the  class.  These  plans  are  presented  orally  for 
the  criticism  of  teathen  and  pupils.  And  ad,  of  teaching  exercises  given 
by  the  Senior  class  to  a  class  of  children  who  come  in  from  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  town. 

Board. 

The  price  of  Board  varies  from  Si.00  to  t4.13{  per  week.  There  is 
generally  an  extra  charge  for  fuel  and  lights.  Pupils  are  not  permitted 
b>  board  so  &r  from  the  Institution  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  them 
b>  be  present  at  all  the  regular  exerdses. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet 

A  well-sdeCted  library  belongs  to  the  school,  to  which  the  pu^ 
have  daily  access^  The  text-books  in  most  of  the  English  studies,  and 
music,  and  encydopiedias,  dictionaries,  and  many  other  works  of  refer- 
ence, are  furnished  to  the  pupils  ft«e  of  charge.  The  school  is  well  siq>- 
|died  with  apparatus  fbr  illustration  in  natural  philosophy  and  chranis- 
tiy,  and  has  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals  and  geologlcil  spedmens. 

The  friends  of  education  are  earnestly  desired  to  contribute  books  and 
pamphlets  for  the  library ;  philosophical  and  chemical  ^parattu ;  mtnerali 
and  specimens  of  natural  history  fbr  the  cabinet  These  will  add  greatly 
to  the  present  meaas  of  usefulness  of  the  Institution. 
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The  lostitutiOD  is  eituated  oa  ■  beautiful  eminencd,  comnuadiDg  «  8im 
weaterljr  riew,  ttut  embraces  ft  part  of  the  Tillage,  and  a  wide  and  varied 
landscape.  The  Mdety  of  the  place  is  of  an  elevated  character.  Then 
are  churches  of  the  Unitarian,  Uaptist,  Congregational,  and  Episcopal 
orders ;  and  each  papil  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  such  one  of  these 
aa  she  roaj  select  at  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  entered  the  Normal  School  ia  1,541 ; 
.  the  number  who  have  graduated,  l.OSS ;  number  in  1867,  1S& 


latms  or  THX  HOUK. 

In  the  "  Henorial  of  the  Quuter-Centeiuiial  eelebration  of  the  tt 

of  State  Nonnal  SchooU  In  America,  held  at Fratningliam,  J11I7 1,  ISU,"  wefind 

a  letter  from  George  B.  Enenon,  LL.  D.,  in  which  he  incnlcalea  the  "  I^tton  of 

the  Hour,"  a«  drawn  from  the  life  of  Fadier  Fairoe,  and  the  teachings  of  this 

Aim  onlj  at  the  higfaeet  endi :  Appeal  onlf  to  the  pnrest  and  highest  mo- 
tirei :  illl  your  souls  with  the  nobleec  uplntions,  your  hearls  with  the  varmett 
alibctioni,  ^qut  minds  with  the  ricbeet  thoughts,  and  consecrate  all  to.the 
great  work  m  which  you  are  engaged,  the  best  and  noblest  work  to  be  done  on 
earth :  Aim  always  at  perfection  ;  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,"— as  no  lower  aim 
Is  adequate  to  the  immortal  destiny  of  man  :  Appeal  always  to  conscience,  *o  M 
to  exercise  it  conetaotly  from  the  beginning;  asking,  in  every  event,  what  ia 
right  and  good,  and  what  ia  evil  and  wrong,  and  faithfully  listening  to  its  dic- 
tates and  miowing  them :  Incolcste  the  great  troth  that  all  pleasure,  all  enjoy- 
ment, most  come  from  the  exercise  of  one  or  more  of  our  faculties  of  body  or 
mind,  and  that  labor  of  body  or  mind  in  tfaui  the  great  bleseing  of  humanitji 
Prepare  for  the  leianre  of  life  and  for  old  age :  Inculcate  accountabiUly  to  one's 
•elf  as  an  itnmortal  twine,  destined  to  bear  the  conseqaencea  of  neglect  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  futhfiilnest, — accountability  to  Ood  as  His  child,  for  every 
power  and  opportunity  to  do  good  to  his  other  children, — the  imitation  of  good 
and  great  men,  the  benefactors  of  the  race, — the  Imitation  of  Christ 

Never  appeal  to  brute  force  except  when  it  is  absolutely  demanded  ;  remem- 
bering,  howerer,  that  conMral  puni^mont  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  but  he 
must  be  a  poor  teacher  who  often  hoe  recourse  to  it.  Kever  appeal  to  emula- 
tion, but  insist  on  the  divine  lesson,  "  in  honor  preferring  one  another ;  "  Be- 
member  the  Itijunction  of  the  holy  Panl,  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good,"  and  that  ^e  only  absolutely  irresistible  power  is  ever- 
endiiring,  wholly  nnseUlBh  love. 

The  teacher  mtal  be  armed  with  this  principle.  She  miul  love  children ;  and 
she  ought  to  remember  that  all  of  them  are  Or  have  lately  been  of  that  nnmbw 
of  whom  the  Divine  Vaster  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Bemember  that  the  art  of  teaching,  which  should  be  the  oldest,  is  really  the 
newest  of  arts  1  that,  in  most  schools,  in  all  departments,  much  time  is  wasted 
la  teaching  what  is  of  little  value,  while  many  things,  meet  important  for  the 
t^ild  to  leara,  are  not  taught  at  alL  In  short,  what  should  be  the  great  and 
leading  object  in  every  school, — preparation  for  the  duties  atid  labora  of  life  ~— 
la,  in  many  ways,  in  schools  of  all  grades,  almoat  entirely  neglected. 
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HISTOKICAL  SKTICn.*    Bi  Kit.  Ban  B.  Sruui. 

BnwKiN  the  years  A.  D.  18S0  sad  1833,  there  appeared  npoa  the  stage  a 
amall  clasa  of  Latelligoot,  culLiratod  aelf-sacriEiuiiig  men,  irith  nil  the  rigor  and 
freehneas  of  early  manbood,  who  aaw,  u  it  were  at  a  glaoce,  how  mattera 
■tood  [id  elementary  Bchoola] ;  dealorcd  the  educational  decUoe ;  and  be^n 
caraeatly,  and,  in  geDeral  wisely,  to  apply  the  reoiedy.  Au  "Educational  Be- 
Tiral,"  as  our  brother,  the  Orator,  has  aptly  termed  it,  tooli  place.  The  people 
began  to  »ee  that  a  right  education,  widely  diffused,  would  prove  tba  glory  of 
the  State — nay  more,  was  for  her  the  only  aourae  of  iuSuenoe,  power,  and  last- 
IngK'B'tnesB. 

Time  and  present  circumBtauceB  forbid  na  to  apeak  la  flEtmg  term*  of  theie 
Educational  ReviTalists,  10  portray  their  charadera,  and  to  recount  the  Dobte 
deeds  which  each  performed.  Indeed,  thank  God  I  many  of  them  yet  lire  ;  yet 
enjoy  the  rich  fniite  of  their  earl;  labors ;  are  yet  able  and  ready  to  lend  a  hel[^ 
liK^band  to  BTery  good  workf 

Foremost,  perhaps,  among  theie  pioneera,  woa  Jmm  G.  Caatin,  genial  as  a 
friend,  accomplished  aa  a  teacher,  ardent  as  a  politician,  who  fought  most  man- 
filly,  andfor  a  Ume  nearly  alone;  and  to  whom  it  is  believe^  belongs  the 
honor  not  only  of  starting  (he  great  refono,  but  of  perceiving  bow  essential  to 
ita  completeness  and  permanent  utility,  would  be  tbe  thorough,  profesaional 
education  of  teachers  under  public  superrision  and  at  the  public  charge.  Uis 
newspaper  articles  on  popular  education,  from  A.  D.  1821  to  '24, — his  letters  to 
Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.,  on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  Enkland,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Priuciplee  at  luBtruction, — his  Essays  upon  FopiHar  Education, 
containing  a  particolar  eiamination  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  an 
outline  for  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Teachers," — his  Uemorial  to  the 
State  Legislature  in  1337,  praying  for  aid  to  establish  a  Seminary  for  the  Edn- 
cation  of  Teachers,  with  a  Model  School  attached, — his  efforts  in  Lancaster,  his 
Datire  town,  to  carry  out  the  school  as  a  private  enterprise, — hia  activity  and 
Influence  in  founding  the  "American  Institute  of  Instruction"  in  ISSB-UO,  that 
noble  sodety  which  for  thirty  years  has  been  a  source  of  life  to  the  edacational 
Interests  of  the  country, — his  unremitted  labors  as  a  politician  in  behalf  of 
Popnlar  Education, — his  successful  introduction  of  a  bill  eatablisbiug  the  Board 
of  Education,— the  detraction,  persecution  and  financial  diaasten  he  encoun- 
tered Id  the  advocacy  of  his  schemes, — all  the^e  entitle  James  G-.  Carter  to  a 
moat  honorable  mention. 

There  were  William  C.  Woonnainait,  a  teacher  and  the  son  of  a  teacher, 
distingaisbed  as  a  geographer  and  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education  and  other 
works, — and  Sixoel  R.  Hill,  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  teacbers,  and  in 
18i9,  the  founder,  at  Andovar,  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers — the  first  regular 
seminary  In  this  country  designed  for  such  an  object—  a  genuine  NormiU  fidiool, 

•  Abridge  bom  an  AddTHi  iMlvmd  it  th<  QuarUc  Cantanola]  CtMaiOoBol  BIM*  HttatX 
Sehooll  In  Amsriea,  at  rnmlsiham,  Jnlr,  IBSi.  , 

)  Uernnin  el  tba  ■dnnUoDal  labon  of  JwHS  O.  Cartgr,  waOon  C.  Woodbrtdgs,  Suintf  K. 
Bdl.Tbomu  U.  OaUudat,  n'lUlun  A.  Alcott,  Bonn  Hatii),  8unu«I  Levit,  Wsllo' B.Johtuon, 
Joaka  Holbmok,  Orroa  Ptlrc*,  flaaaal  J.  Uaj,OfOT^  B-  EmmoD,  Cturin  Brooki,  Ednmod 
Ihii(ht,inillamRaiidl,XdwaidIvarHI,FiaiKl*  Wijlsnd,  Warrm  Colban,lln.Emiiia  Wll- 
laid,  Hkbalu  imiMhatt,  and  Mhn  labonn  la  tba  •duatkiiia]  IWd  ftm  182&  to  IBGO,  hav* 
■pptand  Id  Bamard'a  Aimrrlmn  Jn 
Unal  SHfnf>lr,TOb.  L  and  II. 
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thongh  not  ot  Sute  patronage  or  adoptloa, — and  OiarNEft  B.  PuBT,  of  Brad- 
ford, a  DOdeat  countrj  clergjmaD,  in  earl;  life  a  teacher  of  a  diatingaiahed  litei^ 
arj  ioMitntion,  who  tbrough  a  long  and  able  lift  labored  aa  he  found  opportu- 
Ed^  to  promote  popular  educatlOD. 

There,  too,  «er«  Thomas  H.  Qallaudct,  the  ikOlful,  detol«d  initnietor  tf 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  made  tbe  dull  ear  to  hear  of  the  wondera  of  the  crea- 
tioD,  and  tbe  tongue  of  tbe  dumb  to  uug  tbe  praiaes  of  God, — and  William 
A.  ^LOOTT,  tha  eccentric  phjBlcian  and  educator  and  author  of  man;  good 
booka. 

UoHACi  HtMN,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  came  late  into  the 
work,  [ISSTJ  but  brought  with  him  all  the  powerful  energies  of  hia  raatnre  life ; 
all  the  learning,  culture  and  acumen  which  had  dis^Dguiehed  him  at  the  bar; 
all  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  ikill  In  management  which  made  hiin 
■ucceaifut  aa  a  politician ;  and  all  the  inSuence  which  he  had  acquired  among 
the  people.  Withdrawing  himaelf  from  lew  laborioot  and  far  more  lucratiTS 
occupaliooB,  he  gare  himself,  aou!  and  bod;,  to  tbe  great  enterprise.  Of  bii 
earnest,  sclf-eactificing  devotion,  of  his  Indomitable  perseTerance  amid  oppoai- 
Uon  and  reproach,  of  hia  enormous  personal  labors,  we  cannot  here  apeak. 
Tbe  prime  agent  in  establiahiag  the  Board  of  Edncalion,  Its  nml  as  well  aa  It* 
Becretarj,  he  was  tlie  esCabliaber  of  (hit  school,  and  its  most  carDegl  and  con- 
»taiit  friend,  so  long  as  it  continued  within  his  reach  ;  and  but  for  him  it  would 
haie  died  for  waol  of  that  mere  pittance  on  which  lo  much  of  its  life  baa  beat 
aapported,  and  which,  again  and  again,  he  secured. 

rromiaent  among  these  was  Eiihiiiid  Dwiqht,  the  merchant  prince,  as  ttooc- 
tentatioui  aa  munificent,  whose  open  pnrse  enabled  the  Becretarj  to  Utc,  whidk 
State  patronage  alone  nCTer  could  have  done ;  and  whose  time);  gift  of  tl'^OOO 
to  the  State  of  Uassachusetta,  presented  Harch  10,  1838,  secured  from  ita  L^- 
i^ture  a  corresponding  grant ;  and  was,  aa  Hr.  IIikm  ha«  eiprewed  It,  "  I& 
origin,  the  eourue,  tbe  punetuni  io/mu  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Hanachn- 
ceUs." 

But  time  bib  me  to  ipeak  of  Sahuil  Lewis,  Waitib  Jobhsoh,  Josian  Hob> 
BKOOI,  Joav  A.  Shiw,  and  a  botrt  of  others.  These  and  man;  more  r«at  from 
their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

We  hare  fet  with  ui,  thank  God  1  Willtin  Kubsill,  tbeEducationBlJonnt- 
aliBt  wtd  Mtociate  of  Woodhridge,  whose  natiTe  grace  and  charming  elocution 
were  aa  attractive  aa  his  pen  was  persuauTe,  and  whose  whole  life  bu  bMD  speitt 
in  urging  forward  the  work  of  popular  education  : 

Samdkl  J.  Uat,  the  accomplished  orator  of  this  occasion,  and  the  second 
Prindpal  of  this  InMitution ;  the  record  of  whose  life  Is  self-sacrifice,  and  earnest, 
nnremttting  endeavor  in  everr  good  word  and  work  designed  to  beneflt  mankind: 
Onaaua  Bsoou,  whose  labors  In  the  years  183(i-fl-7,  were  second  to  thoaa 
of  no  mati— one  might  ainioat  saj  to  no  number  of  men — to  whom  we  owe  tbe 
particular  /arm  which  Normal  Schools  took,  and  who  did  rer;  mocb  toward 
preparing  the  publi  mind  to  look  with  faror  npon  the  new  system ;  who,  b^ 
ginidDg  with  his  own  pariah  in  Hingham,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  witfaont 
compensation  or  payment  of  eipensca,  traveled  over  New  EDgumd,  lectuiing 
upon  tbe  Prussian  system  of  Elementary  Education,  with  especial  reference  to 
Normal  Schools.  From  bis  friend,  Victor  Cousin,  the  first  scholar  of  Franoe,  he 
obtained  reports  and  documents,  and  encouragiog  words,  which  were  to  him 
tbe  pabulum  vltni  for  in  this  phase  of  Ibc  enterprise  he  stood  almost  if  not 
tjoite  alone;  yet  planUng  his  feet  literally  on  "Plymouth  Bock,"  he  was 
conscious  of  strength.  In  i>ehalf  of  a  convenUon  of  teachers,  called  bj  him 
in  Plymou^,  he  memorialized  tlie  Legislature  in  1887,  and  was  twice  called 
before  that  body  to  speak  upon  his  favorite  anbiect : 

HxKBT  BABNAKn,  aa  much  as  any  man  In  tbis  coontry,  entitled  to  be  called 
tht  Educator,  whose  fruitful  labors  are  in  their  prime,  and  are  destined  to  pro- 
dnce  results  greater  and  atill  greater  u  time  progresses,  and  of  whom  tlu*  is 
not  the  place  to  apeak  at  length. 

Time  and  your  patience  fail  me  lo  speak  of  others  who  deserve  the  most  hon- 
orable mention,  and  a  large  place  In  the  affections  of  the  hosts  whom  they  have 
benefited.  One  more  only  shall  be  spoken  oF.  I  refer  to  jMr.  Geo.  B.  Bmebboh, 
whose  whole  life  bai  been  given  to  educational  labors.     The  son  of  a  disUs- 
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piUbed  phjidciaa,  full  of  Interest  In  popnlar  education,  and  of  Ubon  to 
promote  it,  he  haa  by  iaheritance  the  qiutitieB  which,  under  his  own  careful 
trainiaK  and  culture,  have  mada  him  emineiit  ia  his  professioD,  aad  distln- 
guiahed  him  as  the  friend  of  common  Bchoola,  In  A.  D.  ISSl,  he  iraa  selected 
to  flit  the  responsible  office  of  Priacipal  of  the  English  High  tichool  in  Boston, 
then  Joat  established.  The  work  of  orgaaizatioD,  the  plans  and  course  of  stod;, 
the  nature  of  the  discipline  to  be  used,  the  means  aad  motives  to  be  employed, 
Uie  moral  and  religious  principtea  to  be  urged,  all  were  left  to  his  wisdom,  skill 
and  goodDess.  How  well  he  did  bis  work,  let  that  noble  institution,  treat 
that  hour  to  the  present  the  just  pride  of  the  dtj,  tell.  To  him  Warren 
Coibum,  his  friend,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  that  beet  of  works  on  the 
■clence  of  nmnbera,  "First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  that,  lesson  bj  lesson, 
ho  might  practically  test  the  work  in  his  school;  and  the  deserred  popaiaritjr 
of  this  book  waa  owing  to  Ur,  Emerson's  warm  recommendaUons.  In  IBST, 
Hr.  EmereoD  withdrew  from  ttie  High  School  to  open  a  FriTate  School  for 
Toung  Ladies,  which  ho  conducted  with  the  most  eminent  euccess  for  mora 
than  a  ^Deration ;  retiring  from  it  ia  185S,  at  a  moment  when,  if  poaelble,  iti 
popularity  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

kr.  Emerson,  in  1837,  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Boston  Hechanlc* 
Institute,  was  Iti  first  Secretary,  gave  the  opening  address  and  dehTered  the  flrat 
couree  of  Lectorea.  In  IgSCThe  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  forming  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Instruction,  was  its  first  Secretary,  and  for  many  years  ita 
President.  In  1836,  be  wai  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  memoralize  the  Leg- 
islature on  the  subject  of  the  Superintendence  of  Common  Schools,  and  drew 
up  the  memorial.  No  particular  action  being  taken  by  the  l/egialature,  in  1837 
a  second  memorial,  also  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Emerson,  was  presented,  on  tho  a»- 
ttblinhraent  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers.  In  1848  he  wrote  the  second  part  of 
the  School  and  School  Jlaster,  one  of  the  wisest  and  beat  works  oF  the  kind  ever 
given  to  the  public.  In  1830  he  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Bo> 
ctety  of  Natural  History,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  Freaident,  and  he 
waa  also  for  many  years  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sdences.  In  1837,  having  tieen  appointed  by  Gov.  Everett 
Chairman  of  a  Commission  to  conduct  a  Botaoical  and  Zoological  surrey  of  the 
State,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  admirable  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  "Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Hassachosetts." 

From  the  very  first,  almost  of  course,  Mr,  Emeison  waa  deeply  interested  In  the 
Kormal  Schools,  and  labored  assiduously  to  promote  their  Interests.  In  1847-9, 
bo  was  member  oF  the  Boston  School  Committee,  and  the  latter  year  waa 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  during  the  eight  yean  of  fall 
service  was  moat  active  and  inSuentlal.  He  has  been  for  aeveral  years,  sinoe 
his  retnm  from  Europe  io  1816,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

He  bill  Mtablishiag  the  Board  of  Education  wu  approved  by  Edward  Everett^ 
then  Qovemor  of  the  Slate,  on  the  SOth  of  April,  1837.  Horace  Kaon  waa 
then  President  of  the  Senate.  At  the  flrst  meeting  of  the  Board,  Jnne  t9tb, 
1SS7,  Mr,  Hann  was  chosen  its  Secretary. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  Board  made  the  ultimate  introduction  of  Konul 
Bchools  a  certainty.  Indeed,  any  scheme  undertaken  by  such  men  as  Edward 
Bverett,  Horace  Hann,  James  O.  Carter,  Edmund  Dwight,  Qeorge  Putnam,  B. 
A.  Newton,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  and  Jared  Sparics,  was  a  success  the  moment 
they  grappled  with  it.  The  flrat  two  reports  of  the  Board  were  written  by  Mr. 
Everett,  aild  his  addresses  at  Lexington  and  Barre,  with  his  great  personal  Infln- 
ence,  did  much  to  prepare  the  public  mind  to  welcome  the  new  measure*. 

In  1B8S,  ou  the  19lh  of  April,  that  da;  so  memorable  and  glorious,  the  Leg- 
Islatore  by  joint  resolve  accepted  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Dwiqht,  and  appropri- 
ated an  equal  sum  to  tho  founding  of  Normal  Schools. 

The  flrst  examination  of  pupils  for  admission  to  the  l^rst  Normal  School  es- 
tablished under  this  resolve,  wu  at  the  school-house  In  Leiin^n,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  Sd,  1830,  and  the  institution  began  with  three  pupils.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment, cnicl,  indeed.  To  feeble  minds,  the  mortification  would  have 
been  intense,  and  the  seemiog  railure  cruahiag ;  but,  small  at  it  was,  this  was  a 
i^niun^,  aod  they  knew  it,  and  were  content. 

Notbiog  daunted,  the  Board,  on   the  first  Wedaetdaj  of  September,  18BS, 
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opMiid  ft  aMond  lehool  at  BuTe,niiderthe  direction  of  ili«  late  Pror.  Nevmn; 
sad  OD  the  second  Weda««d«j  of  September,  1840,  t  third  in  Bridgewster, 
onder  the  direotioD  of  the  Ute  CoL  IflcholM  lillrngbut. 

It  ihould  be  bera  andcntood  that  thace  lehooU  were  Dot  at  fint  StaU  (ebodl, 
bat  the  BchooU  of  priTkta  muDiflceoce,  aided  by  the  Bt>ie — tbe  State  being  tm- 
poulble  nutfaer  for  aaocen  nor  fului«.  Contequentlf ,  md  indeed  u  a  mcanire 
of  pollc;  klM,  privBie  aid  vu  ioticited  and  prirate  cooperation  secured.  To 
the  school  in  Leziogton,  a  boilding,  used  as  an  academy  years  before,  «aa  (cItcd, 
free  of  rant,  for  three  jean ;  and  soma  contributioiu  were  made  bj  well-wiahiDK 
dtUen*  for  repaliv,  aj^iaratiu,  Jm.  A  timUar  arrangemeat  was  effected  for  aiA 
of  the  other  schools. 

The  gentleman  aelected  bj  tha  Board  of  Education  to  commence  the  experi- 
ment at  Lexington,  was  Be*.  C;nu  Feirce,  a  natiTe  of  Walibam,  Hass.,  bom 
Aognst  IS,  ITSD,  uid  graduated  at  Harrard  College  In  1810,  where  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  repatatiOH  for  pure  morals,  oi»igfat  demeanor,  and  tbonmgbnegs  in 
■oholar«bip.  In  his  sophomore  year  be  langbt  the  village  acbool  in  West  Kew- 
ton,  where  he  was  deiitined  nearly  fifty  years  after  to  cloee  bia  long  and  incccB» 
ful  educational  career.  Soon  after  leaving  collie,  in  161U,  he  took  the  chat^ 
of  a  privale  ecbool  od  tbe  island  of  Nantucket ;  whence,  after  two  yranZt 
acceptable  labor,  he  returned  Ut  Cambridge,  aod  completed  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  the  Christian  ministry.  After  apending  three  years  in  prepara- 
Uon  for  what  he  looked  forward  to  aa  hie  great  life-work,  he  was  oigcDtly  tolio- 
ited  to  return  to  Naatuckct  and  resome  the  work  of  instruction.  Bere  he 
labored  with  his  accustomed  seal  and  success  unUl  1G18,  when  he  relinquished 
Us  place  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  tbe  miniElrj.  During  his  residence  in 
Hantucket  Mr.  Peirce  was  united  in  marriage  with  Hiss  Harriet  Coffin  of  that 
place,  to  who^e  wisdom  in  cocnsel,  readiness  and  constancy  of  sympathy, 
pTMDptneM  and  energy  in  acUon,  combined  with  cheerfulness  and  hopefolneat 
of  dispodtion,  and  rich  and  varied  culture,  he  doubtless  owed  much  of  his 
■nocess  In  the  differant  positions  he  afterwards  filled.  Ko  sketch  of  hin  adtool, 
at  least,  could  be  complete  which  did  not  recogoize  the  modest  and  uncompen- 
Mted  labor  of  Urs.  Peirce.  Hay  she  long  live  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  her 
own  as  well  u  her  hosband's  pupils,  and  the  benign  smiles  of  our  Uefrenlj 
ruherl 

Mr.  Peirce  wsa  settled  as  a  minister  in  Morth  Reading  in  A.  D.  1819,  and  con- 
tinned  ably  and  luccesitHiHy  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  for  eight  years, 
when  be  resigned  and  again  resumed  the  work  of  instruction,  subeequeut^ 
Mtomed  again  to  Nantucket,  where  he  became  a  recogniied  ■nihoTitj  in  ul 
•ohool  matters,  and  was  first  and  foremost  in  every  good  word  and  work.  Hia 
Influence  on  tbe  common  ecbooU  of  the  Island  was  great,  and  served  to  make 
tliem  among  the  very  best  iu  tbe  country.  While  in  charge  there  of  Uie  new 
puMlo  High  School,  Kr.  Uann  accidentally  met  him,  visited  his  school,  became 
oharmed  with  the  man  and  delighted  with  his  work.  Heoce  he  was  invited,  ia 
1889,  as  liBs  been  slated  before,  to  take  cbarge  of  the  new,  difficult  and  doubtful 
experiment  at  Leilngtoo.  No  one  can  compreheod  the  situation  of  afTura  at  the 
time, — tbe  grandeur  of  the  enterprise  if  successful, — the  disastrous  conBcquence^ 
if  it  failed,  without  cheerfully  considering  that  this  appointment  was  the  h^ti- 
aat  honor  that  could  be  conferred  on  any  educator  io  the  country  ;  without  un- 
deratanding  something  of  his  feelings  when  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  "  Harriet, 
I  would  rather  dU  than  fsil  in  this  experiment."  To  his  reputation  as  an  in> 
■tmctor  a  failure  would  have  been  a  death  from  which  there  would -have  been 
for  Aim  no  resurreodon.  No  wonder  that,  when  he  returned  home  from  the 
disappointment  of  that  first  day,  he  said  to  Hrs.  Peirce,  "  Tbe  Board  have  made 
a  mistake  In  electing  me;  beyond  Nantucket  1  am  not  known  as  a  teacher,  and 
the  public  have  no  confidence  in  me."  The  despondency  was  but  a  pasnng 
oloud, — ebeerfulnesB  and  iiopefulnea*  returned. 

.  The  little  school  at  Lexington  of  three  puinls,  with  some  additions  fn  tha 
next  few  days,  was  organised,  and  commenced  its  noble  career,  unfalteringly. 
Numbers  slowly  incressed  ;  a  Kodel  Bcbool  was  organized  in  October,  its  first 
teacher  being  Miss  Swifl,  now  Urs.  Lamson,  who  is  witb  us  to-day;  and  thia, 
on  a  small  scale,  tbe  system  was  complete  Uauy  persons  will  remembn  how 
apatlwda  were  the  people  in  general,  at  this  time,  In  regard  to  these  lohoob; 
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lASi^  MMM,  igQonnt  of  tb«ir  tme  ohumoter,  misapiH'ebeDded  tuid  misnnder- 
■tood  thair  dedigD,  so  that  envy  ind  jealouay  were  soon  tdded  Co  the  obstacles 
to  b«  enco'iotered.  Id  the  wiotcr  01  1840,  a  atorm  of  oppoflition  irase,  and 
bat  for  the  most  ikiUful  maiiBgemeDt  and  rigorooa  battle,  the  deatnictioti  of  the 
Normal  Bdioot  and  a  diahouonUile  return  of  hia  aioaey  to  Ur.  Dwigbt,  would 
Jiava  been  ^le  coosequence.  God  be  praised,  the  Old  Bay  State,  wbicb  none 
lore  more  tenderty  than  those  who  no  longer  direll  among  ber  eolighlened 

Cicpte,  was  saved  this  barning  shame  I  The  victor;  over  political  and  theo- 
gical  opposition,  orer  tiarroir- minded  jealous;  and  riralr;,  gave  rise  to  a 
better  Dadcrataoding  and  an  unexpected  degree  of  popularity.  So  God  ever; 
where  "maliea  the  wrath  of  nun  to  praise  Him."  Oppoaitioo  did  not  cease  at 
once,  bU  it  never  again  gftlned  strength  enough  to  be  verj  formidable.  The 
■ehool  onoe  started  and  Mdel;  throiwh  its  Erst  winter,  contiuued  slow i;  but 
■teadil;  to  increaiie  until  IHi,  when  tEe  Principal,  exhausted  b;  the  labors  and 
•nxiedea  atteudant  upon  it,  was  compelled  to  resign  and  reoruit  bis  wasted 
powers.  Thus  far  be  had  labored  alone ;  and,  that  he  might  not  give  an  argn* 
meut  to  the  most  penurious,  and  in  order  to  nulie  the  limited  fuDcis  hold  oat  u 
long  as  possihte,  bad  not  onl;  managed  and  tanght  the  school,  but  bad  per> 
fitrmed  some  of  its  most  menial  offices. 

Botb  Hi.  Peirce  and  Mr.  Hann  at  ooee  fixed  upon  Rev.  BakehlJ.  l[iT,sa  a 
most  worth;  succesMr,  and,  b;  tbeir  aolicitatiom,  Xr.  Ha;  g«ve  up  bis  parish 
in  Sonth  Scituate,  snd  accepted  the  appointment,  Sept.  1,  1813.  Mr.  Ba;,a 
native  of  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Universit;  in  1817.  During  bia 
GOllegn  GIB  be  taught  scbool  in  the  winter,  Srst  in  Concord  and  then  in  Beverl;. 
Hanng  completed  bis  studies,  preparator;  to  the  ministrj,  at  Cambridgi;,  he 
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«ause  of  the  eosiaved."  In  1 823  be  was  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
where  be  remained  fonrteen  ;earaj  being,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town,  and  devoting  much  time  and 
thought  to  education.  It  was  at  his  instance,  that  in  18S8  the  first  popular 
convention  on  the  subject  of  edacation  and  the  improvement  of  sohools  wu 
o«lle<t*  In  the  joars  1832-3-4  and  5,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  anti^laver; 
cause,  in  connection  with  Ur.  Oanisoa,  George  Thompson,  and  the  abolitioo 
bts.  From  18-16  to  1613  he  was  minister  of  the  church  of  Sonth  8dtiul«, 
Kasa.,  snd  in  the  spring  of  184CI,  was  settled  as  mloister  of  the  First  IJnita- 
linn  Church  in  Syracuse,  S.  T.,  where  be  at  preaeni  resides.  During  Hr.  l(a;'s 
connection  with  this  Insdtutlon  its  numbera  greatl;  increased,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  summon  to  his  ^d  as^tants. 

The  fortonate  selection  of  Hiss  CaKOi.iiii  K  Tiu>Hi,  doubtleM  added  still 
fiirUier  to  the  popularit;  of  the  school  Hiss  Tilden,  a  former  parishioner  of  bis, 
was  educated  at  the  Bridgewater  School,  and  b;  her  peculiar  genius  and  talents, 
U^  enltore  and  seal,  «»«  well-fitted  for  the  post.  Ber  heart  was  full  of  Idnd- 
IieM,  ber  manners  attractive,  and  her  e;e  was  an  almost  irresistible  charm. 
Her  career  was  short;  she  "preferred  to  wearout  rather  tbau  to  rust  out,"  and 
■oon  passed  awa;,  Ber  associate,  Hiss  Elbct*  S.  Lihcolh,  was  a  pupil  of  Ur. 
P^ce,  a  pupil  and  tben  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Ha;,  again  an  assistant  and  chief 
support  of  Hr.  Peirce,  and  most  abl;  conducted  the  allkirs  of  the  InstltutiM) 
during  the  interval  between  ^e  close  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Peirce  and 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Mr.  Steams ;  and  with  the  latter  she  Isbored  with  un- 
tiring zeal  and  faithfulness,  assisting  him  to  carr;  the  school  through  a  DHMt 
difficult  and  critical  period,  as  no  other  could  have  done,  encouraging  bim  br 
her  eisniple  and  cheerful  spirit,  until  her  marriage  in  1830  to  Mr.  George  S. 
Walton,  of  Lawrence. 

It  ma;  be  well  to  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  allude 
to  the  man;  highlr  cultivated,  noble'spirited,  self-saorificiog  ladies  who  hsve 
from  time  to  time  labored  in  this  school.  Ma;  God  bless  them  all,  as  the; 
have  blessed  others! 
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The  (chool  having  no*  qaiW  ontg^rawn  its  ■ecommodations,  Vr.  Haj  vrgti 
upon  the  citiwDe  of  Leilngtop  Uie  noccMitj  of  proTiding  mora  unple  one*,  if 
tbej  would  ntaia  it.  But  a  qNiit  of  apathj  bwl  Mien  apon  tlie  people,  or  po»- 
Iblv  tfaer  felt  too  lura  of  retaininK  the  school  irithont  exertion  on  their  put, 
knd  nothing  wu  done,  finding  tut  then  iru  no  hope  mt  Lexington,  Hr.  May 
Tidied  wrermi  other  tomt  in  the  Tidnltj,  and  mecceded  in  finding  in  the  Uien 
greatly  sednded  Tillage  of  West  Neirton,  a  tuitable  building  and  grounda,  and 
a  manifest  dedre  for  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  cittiens.  The  premiiea  had 
co«t  orlginailj'  $3000,  bat  <rere  greatlj  out  of  repair,  and  wera  now  offered  at 
fieuo.  But  ho*  to  r«i«e  tfae  turn  wu  a  qneitlon.  The  Board  of  Edocation 
had  no  funds  which  could  be  appropriated  for  soch  a  purpote, — the  tDsnilkwDM 
of  priTate  peraoQs  wu  apparonuy  eiiuoited, — the  pnMpenraa  aehoal  \M  bit 
to  die  of  pOTertf .  la  this  strait,  Ur,  Xann,  to  whom  tliis  Bcho«ri  was  dear  as  (1m 
apple  of  his  eje,  had  recourse  to  an  old,  well-tried,  personal  friend,  ai  well  •■  ft 
fnend  of  popular  education,  who  had  stood  bj  his  nde  in  defense  of  Nonml 
Schools  "  when  Uiej  were  a  noreltj  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  ignonoM, 
bigotry,  econoniT  and  ridicule  were  arrayed  against  them."  For  ftre  yean  thej 
had  progressed  steadily  in  usefulness  and  popularity,  but  their  permanent  eatal^ 
lifliment  wu  not  eonmdered  to  be  certain.  The  school  at  Lexington  was  the 
most  popular,  and  the  seholan  more  than  the  building  conld  aoconunodatt. 
ghoDlditdie  forthewant  oftlSOOT*  ^ould  all  the  aniletieE,  labors,  and  bv 
omphant  auccessei  be  lost  for  the  want  of  so  small  a  sum  T  On  the  other  hand, 
let  a  building  be  purchased,  and  the  school  would  haTs  a  home  at  onoe ;  it  wodd 
be  immediately  placed  above  contingencies ;  it  would  have  ttabDity  sad  atrengA. 
No  wonder  that  Hr.  Uann,  in  his  anxiety  to  Belie  the  golden  oiqioTtnnity,  and 
in  full  view  of  the  glories  of  success  and  the  sad  eonseqnencea  of  £iilan,  ia 
the  figoraUve  language  which  be  was,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  nse  than  ap- 
prove, uclunied,  as  he  rushed  into  the  i^M  of  the  Hon.  Jonah  Qnincy,  Jr.,  tf 
Boston,  "  Quincy,  do  you  know  of  any  one  who  wants  the  highest  seat  in  (tw 
kingdom  of  Heaven*  for  it  is  to  be  bought  for  tieoo'"  Hr.  Qidncy  asked 
what  he  meant.  An  explanatioD  fcdlowed.  Hr.  Qnincy,  with  noMe  gener- 
osity, at  once  drew  hia  check  for  the  amount,  directing  Mr.  Hsnn  to  buy  the 
bnilding,  "  tako  a  deed  in  bis  own  name,  and,  in  case  the  Normal  School  system 
should  be  abandoned,  to  devote  the  proceeds  that  might  arise  Irom  a  sale  of  the 
building  to  the  adTinccment,  in  any  wsy  he  pleased,  of  common  aehool  edtwa- 
tion."  The  building  wu  out  of  repair,  and  Ur.  Hum  sold  Ids  library  tnA 
■tocks,  aod  expended  SISOO  of  his  own  money  upon  It.  Hie  ddiena  of  Weit 
Kewton  gave  SSOO  more,  the  State  added  something;  the  broad  seal  of  perma- 
nency was  afBxed,  and  success  wu  written  over  against  eiperiment. 

While  things  were  thus  progressing  with  reference  to  removal  from  Lexins- 
ton,  Hr.  Hay,  finding  that  his  predeceesor,  Hr.  Feirce,  had  recoTcred  hia  heallS, 
with  characterlsUc  modesty  and  distrust  of  his  owq  success,  at  once  ste^^ed 
aside  and,  by  bis  resignation,  August  SI,  1844,  made  way  for  the  ie-«ppi^t- 
mem  of  Hr.  Pelrce,  which  took  place  September  1,  1844. 

Hr.  Peircc  brought  to  his  work  renewed  health  and  vigor,  and.  If  posoble, 
more  comprehensiTe  Tlews  of  its  nitura  and  importance.  The  eipeiiment  was 
now  regaided  by  the  public  generally  w  successful,  aud  peoide  began  to  seek 
to  e^joy  its  benefits  rather  than  to  destroy  It.  A  new  Hodel  Depwtmeat  was 
created  and  placed  in  charge  of  Hr.  Oeorge  N.  Walton. 

On  the  SOth  of  March,  1B4G,  the  Legislature  resolved,  "That  the  achooli 
heretofore  known  as  NomiU  Schools,  shall  be  hereafler  known  as  Slate  Honnal 
Schools," — thus  formally  adopting  them  into  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and, 
by  implication,  becoming  responsible  for  their  generous  support  and  conduct. 
That  must  have  been  a  proud  day  for  Hr.  Fslrce.  His  favorite  school  had  siic— 
ceeded.  The  little  one  had  become  a  tiiousand;  the  mostard  eeed  a  mighty 
tree,  and  it*  leaTes  were  for  the  healing  of  nations.    After  three  yean  more 

■To  muk  th*  profna  of  Iha  Nonu]  Um  tht  luoailEj  of  ipadal  tnlnlnt  Ibr  Uw  week  <^ 
"Mo  Kcnul  ft 
It  awOfiOO,  and  the  oIlHr,  at 
Iwro  Hsuio,  (iDdluKh)  with  tho  (toudiIi,  om  WltOfil»._  Thi  fnuBdi  and  baUdiag  of  thi 
■«Mi  Nvnul  umtviHj  ol  Dlliuli,  sort  snc  RWiOOO. 
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of  nnremltUiig  Ubor,  the  health  of  Hr.  Pe'irce  again  broke  down,  tnd  fae  was 
eompelleil  M  r«rign  in  April,  1849,  worn  out  aad  growu  old  before  bU  lime ; 
Ub  phjaiol  condition  bearing  wltneas  to  the  nature  ud  citeot  of  the  labor 
be  had  performed,  and  the  rospoDsibilities  he  had  borne.  On  leaving  the  in- 
•titution,  his  papils  and  friends,  by  a  public  meeting  and  presentattonof  ^00, 
to  dolraj  in  put  his  expenses  to  Europe,  testified  their  appreciation  of  bU 
Hrricea,  and  love  for  him  as  a  veil-tried,  dcTO  ted  friend. 

We  have  no  time  to  give  an  analysis  of  Ur.  Peirce's  characler,  or  of  his 
method  of  instruction.     This  must  be  left  to  other  persona  and  a  fitter  occa- 

Mr.  Peirce'i  mocenor  waa  Ebih  S.  Stubss,  a  natJTo  of  Bedford.  He  iras 
appointed  in  May,  IMS,  bnt  did  not  enter  upoo  liia  labor  until  the  following 
Sapteuber,  spending  moat  of  the  interTening  time  in  visiting  schools  in  this 
and  other  States,  preparing  himself  for  tbo  work.  Mr.  Stearns  graduated  at 
Horrard  University  in  1841,  and  was  immediately  engaged  in  teaching ;  first  in 
abarg«of  the  Ipswich  High  School;  thao  of  the  Free  Street  Female  Seminary 
hlPortland,  XaJoo,  whence  he  removed  to  Mewburyport,  organizing  and  teach- 
ing in  the  Female  High  School  as  its  first  Principal.  During  this  time  he  ob- 
•erred  carefully  the  nature  and  workings  of  our  Commoa  School  system ;  and, 
being  required  to  establish  and  coaduct  a  teacher's  class  la  his  school  at 
Newbaryport,  he  not  only  bad  opportunity  to  acquaint  hiuiself  with  tha  Nor- 
mal Schools,  but  also  to  gain  considerable  experience  in  the  preparation  of 
t«achers. 

The  school  now  became  very  large.  The  Uodel  School  was  moved  across  the 
■treet  to  excellent  accommodations  fitted  for  it  by  the  town  of  Nentoo,  and 
now  became,  tinder  Hr.  Alien,  one  of  the  most  oeGful  and  popular  of  Echools. 
The  room  vacated  by  the  Hodel  Department  was  speedily  appropriated  to  lbs 
growing  wants  of  the  Normal  SchooL  Even  this  was  not  enough,  and  the 
question  of  a  new  building  and  larger  accommodations  began  to  be  a^tatcd. 

The  iocrease  of  numbers  lOBde  possihle  some  changes,  which,  with  a  smaller 
attendance,  might  have  seemed  of  donbtful  eipediencj.  The  requirements  for 
admiosioa  were  more  rigidly  exacted.  Pupils  falling  snort  of  the  required  sge, 
but  a  few  days  often,  were  rejected.  A  severe  and  binding  pledge  waa  given  in 
writing  by  every  candidate,  that  she  would  be  faithful  aa  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tntion,  and  devote  herself  toteaching,  if  qualified,  in  the  schools  of  this  State, 
and  every  one  nawilling  to  give  this  pledge  was  excluded.  The  ezaminaiioi 
...  ..,_..__! -emadoasB ■■- "  --'"  ■-         ■  '     ■ 


re  as  tbey  well  could  be,  and  were  conducted 
by  members  of  (he  Board  of  IMucation,  aaaiitcd  by  the  teachers.  None  were 
aUowedtoatajIntheschool  who  did  not  give  promise  of  aptness  to  teach,  and 
ablli^  (o  manage  schools,  however  faithful  in  stadj  or  agreeable  in  behavior. 
Rib  ooarM  of  study  was  extended  half  a  year,  and  made  as  thorough  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  an  additional  three  years'  course  was  introduced  for  such  as  sought 
a  still  higher  culture.  The  careCiilness  and  severity  practiced  In  admitting 
papils,  the  strictly  professional  character  of  the  school,  and  the  «fting  and  re- 
■ifting,  which  the  pupils  had  to  undergo,  had  an  obvious  tendency  to  keep  down 
number*,  as  well  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  acquisition.  In  1B60,  and  agaiti  in 
18GI,  tha  Board  of  Education  took  measures  to  bring  before  the  Legislators 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  school,  and  en  "Hay  13,  IBSS,  the  sum  of  (0000 
vas  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  Board  of  Educatioo  to  defray  the  eipeoses 
of  providing  a  more  commodious  site  and  building,  and  tbe  necessary  appurte- 
nance* and  a[^ratus  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
West  Newton ;  and  the  Board  were  directed  to  receive  propositions  from  towns 
and  Individuals  in  aid  of  these  objects,  and  afterwards  to  make  such  selection 
aa  would,  in  their  opinion,  best  subserve  the  interests  and  accommodate  the 
wants  of  said  sebooL  The  time  for  receiving  *nch  propositions  was  limited  to 
rix  months. 

Propositions  soon  began  to  come  In.  Lexington,  seeioj;  here  an  opportunity 
lo  recover  the  ground  so  carelessly  lost,  made  most  praiseworthy  and  liberal 
ttf'ers,  and  nrged  ber  claims  stnnnously.  Salem,  with  that  large-hearted  gen- 
erosity for  wLieh  her  citiieDS  are  so  eons|dcuoua,  offered  to  provide  such  a 
building  as  the  Board  would  direct,  and  meet  the  expense.  Hany  other  [daces 
made  offer*.     West  Newton  was,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  tbe  least  liberaL    Tha 
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people  had  believed  the  school  to  be  permuicDtlj  h>e>ted  on  the  ddc  of  tbdr 
pleuuit  hills ;  "(hejF  didn't  like  the  idea  of  other  town*  trriogHo  bnjit  airar;* 
"tber  did  DotbelieTe  that  the  opulent  and  liberal  State  of  HanaclMuetta  reaUr 
wanted  their  monej  or  cat«d  for  more  than  a  tcMimonial  of  good  wiQ;"  tfa^ 
did  not  r«aUie,  that,  under  Providence,  the  Kormol  Brhool  and  the  inflnenoeB 
brought  with  it,  and  attendant  upon  It,  had  raised  thdr  village  from  compaia- 
tive  obscuritj'  to  notorietv,  and  added  to  it  a  laige  and  cttltivated  population  and 
ooosidcrable  we^th.  The  landholders  did  not  seem  Inclined  to  pau^  with  n 
aidtablc  site  for  anj  reasonable  sum  ;  and,  in  short,  the  eObrtof  West  Newton 
to  retain  the  school,  was  too  feeble  to  carrj  with  it  much  weight.  Tbe  final 
determination  of  the  Board  was  to  transfer  this  school  to  Frunineham  Centra, 
and  to  reward  the  generous  impulses  of  Salem  by  creating  a  new  8tat«  Normal 
School  which  should  be  located  in  that  dtj.  The  Salem  school  was  accordinglf 
soon  organized,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  In  a  most  flonnsh- 
ing  condition. 

A  site  for  the  new  school  biulding  having  been  adected  in  Pramlnghani,  the 
work  of  erection  was  soon  commenced,  and  the  school  removed  and  efitablished 
tn  its  new  and  appropriate  quarters  on  December  IS,  ISSS,  on  which  day  the 
house  was  dcdimicd  bj  appropriate  services,  His  Bicellencj  Governor  Clifford 
presiding,  and  Ur.  George  B.  Emerson  making  tbe  dedicator;  address. 

On  the  S2d  of  ScptRDiber,  185G,  Mr,  Stearns,  who  had  been  appointed  Prin- 
cipal of  tbe  Female  Academ;  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  resigned  his  place;  and  Hi. 
Geokoi  H.  Bioklow  immediately  succeeded  him. 

Of  the  last  two  administrations  we  cannot  give  an  eitended  account,  since  the 
historian  cannot  impartially  reprcaent  the  former  of  these,  and  the  latter,  ttow- 
«Ter  prosperous,  is  still  In  progress. 

In  closing  this  protracted  sketch  the  anthor  mmt  again  say  that  he  has  foimd 
the  tssk  of  reducing  the  important  facts  of  history  to  the  limits  prescribed,  ex- 
oeediogly  arduoun,  and  if  much  seems  dry,  or  Imperfectly  stated,  or  if  an;  fact 
of  importance  has  been  overlooked,  he  hopes  that  bis  desire,  ever  constaot,  but 
nnattainod,  to  be  very  brief,  will  be  the  apology. 

He  must,  also,  be  allowed  to  recognize  tbe  great  asristance  afTorded  hint  in 
the  preparation  of  this  sketch  by  gentlemen  interested  in  this  occasion,  and 
e.'pecially  by  Bon.  Hknkt  Bxrhakd,  from  whose  excellent  Journal  many  facto 
have  been  drawn. 
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Oarilemm  of  Ok  Board  of  Edvaiiion  and  Tmaig  Ladies: 

1  bBV«  on  laxay  sccouDt9  dacplj  regretted  mj  inabilitj  to  vUit  thLa  ionitntiaa 
earlier  id  tbe  jew.  Bat  that  regret  is  now  greatly,  mitigated  b;  the  opportunity 
to  be  witt^jon  upon  tbe  present  occasion  of  io  great  interest,  and  to  bear  • 
port,  by  my  preseaca  rather  than  by  modi  speaking,  in  tlie  ceremony  of  inaa- 
gnrating  a  nev  mode  of  making  tbe  Nonntl  School  Byatem  attcaotive  and 
Bflbclive. 

Hits  gyetem  has  now  I)een  in  atux^eeslul  operation  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
oentnry.  I  have  attributed  its  prosperity  largely  to  two  inatiumentalities. 
Firat,  during  all  tbie  period  tiie  scboola  have  been  undar  the  orenight  and 
direction  of  a  central  Board,  comprising  gentlemen  eminent  among  tbe  people, 
fit  Ibr  tbia  great  work,  and  aelf'sacriflcing  iu  thia  caoae  of  causes,  far  tbe  present 
and  the  future  Common vesltli.  And,  second,  the  system  began  under  tbe  man* 
agement  of  teachers  diatinguisbed  far  their  ability,  and  baa  been  at  all  times 
aince  liept  in  such  bands. 

The  diatinguidhed  gentleman,  one  of  my  predecessors  in  ctfce,  DluetriooB 
equally  in  the  practicat  and  the  ornamental  departments  of  life  (Grorenior 
Everett,)  under  whoee  adaduitttratioD  these  inBtitntiona  were  established,  marked 
tbe  new  epoch  In  education  by  delivering  an  iuaugural  address.  The  last  thing 
I  did  before  coming  hither  was  to  read  over  that  vei;  striking  addraas,  and  I 
was  impressed,  as  I  bnie  often  before  iMen  impreesod,  by  tbe  ftisbnees  and 
or^nality  -nbiiA  be  at  all  times  brought  to  hla  diacusaiona  of  the  subject  of 
education — discustions  ranging  over  bis  whole  lUbtime,  and  adapted  witb  won- 
derful Tenatility  to  every  occasion  and  (o  eveiy  grade,  (h>m  the  highest  oni- 
veraity  to  tbe  conuaonest  school  of  the  land.  I  noUced  tbat  he  treated  tbe 
present  topic  with  more  than  his  wonted  CAUlion,  derived  from  history  and  jdii- 
losophy.  He  spoke  of  tbe  ^stem  as  an  experiment,  and  discoursed  under  the 
evident  restraints  of  s  felt  uncertainty  as  (o  the  degree  of  public  aympetby  it 
might  attract,  and  as  to  tbe  public  dispcdtion  to  make  appropriations  liberal 
enough  to  carry  it  to  tbe  ve:^  of  reality  and  snccees.  His  words  of  counsd 
have  sunk  deep  into  the  policy  of  the  State,  while  his  fears  have  disappeared 
like  ntomlng  clouds  before  the  rising  culture  which  has  kept  pace  with  the 
general  prosperity.  The  system  has  gone  through  many  changes — of  locality, 
of  specific  plan  of  administration,  of  the  meaaore  of  money  appropriations,  and'' 
of  Internal  details  witb  which  jou  are  familiar.  But  out  of  all  these  vlias^tudea 
It  has  emerged  to  bave  and  to  hold  to-dsy.  In  the  coufldence  of  the  people,  th* 
position  of  the  central,  primary,   and  essential  instrumentality  of  lbs  entire 
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qntom  of  achoaU  in  UaaMchnsetts.  I  regard  tbeNarmal  Scbooh  now  u  modi 
■  certain^  in  tbe  complicated  yet  aniSed  organitatioQ  or  peraons  and  things 
vhich  we  call  tbe  State,  u  the  legislstiTe  or  executive  or  judicial  depeitment 
of  the  goverameiit.  To  InTcri  tbeae  Bchoola  with  all  the  requisite  iDtellectaal 
machioeiy,  the  8l«te  now  appropriates  nearly  tliirty  thousand  dollars  aoDiiiIlT'; 
and,  I  doubt  not,  will  iticreaae  this  amount  to  meet  any  reasonable  demand. 
For  one,  I  like  thia^  and  take  it  to  heart.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  expend  too 
tnnch  in  this  way.  I  nerer  did  believe,  and  1  never  shall  believe,  that  from  ilio 
time  or  the  apparently  extravagant  expenditure  upon  Solomon's  Temple  until 
now,  too  much  nMney  baa  ever  been  laid  out  on  a  church  ediflce,  or  that  from 
now  to  the  end  of  time  too  nodi  of  the  SBme  article  ia  likely  to  bo  expended 
npon  ecbool-houBei  or  school-teachera. 

I  think  that  every  oboorving  person  who  has  watched  impartially  the  stage* 
of  oar  social  progresa  lor  tbe  last  twenty-Sve  yeata,  must  concede  lliat  in  no 
caning  or  pursuit  has  there  been  greater  advancement  than  in  that  i^  leaching ; 
and  that  the  Normal  Schools  have  manileatly  elevated  the  [woftaski&l  atandard 
in  this  department.  The  man  who  doubts  this  will  doubt  all  progress — will 
doubt  the  benefit  of  all  education—will  be  unliappy  over  a  world  now  covered 
with  a  network  of  railroads,  and  connected  In  all  its  ^rte  by  the  daily  coBunO' 
nication  of  a  w^rd  tongue  which  speaks  nnder  tiie  seas  to  all  people — and  he 
ought  bencelbrth  to  have  another  woiid  and  another  civilization  alt  his  own. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  so^  AU  men  who  ara  St  for  our  conntiy 
and  our  time  must  agree  that  these  Institutions  have  added  dignity  and  gtace 
and  power  to  the  department  of  education. 

And  we  are  here  to-day  to  establish,  to  mark,  to  consecrate  another  stage  ia 
tUs  ateedy  and  beneflcent  progresa.  We  commit  Ibr  the  first  time  to  a  woman's 
care  and  instruction  one  of  these  grand  public  lostituttons.  The  htstitntion  ia 
worthy  of  any  man  or  any  woman ;  and  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  woman 
is  worthy  of  the  ioatitutlon,  of  the  cause,  it  represents,  of  the  consecration  ahe 
omnes  here  thia  morning  to  rec^ve;  As  the  otBdal  bead  of  the  Board  of  Kdu- 
oatioa,  I  need  not  say  that  they  have  arrived  at  this  measure  only  after  mature 
reflection  and  much  deliberation,  and  1  take  pleasure  in  saymg  that  the  theo- 
retical oinnionB  derived  (him  general  philosophy  and  supported  by  general 
observation,  which  have  brought  them  to  the  present  condnskm,  have  been 
eolbrced  and  illustrated  in  this  instance  by  the  effidant  and  snocesanil  servios 
of  the  lady  into  whose  bands  I  now  give  the  keys.  We  need  not  doubt  that 
the  experiment,  if  it  can  be  called  an  experimcDt,  wDl  result  in  complete  and 
triumphant  success. 

It  is  not  a  tittle  remarkable,  that  while  in  all  the  avenues  and  rctreata  of 
domestic  life  we  have  appreciated  the  power  of  woman,  and  have  nade  the 
remgnition  of  it  a  part  of  our  religion  and  of  our  liietoric,  in  thia  broad  Sold  d* 
educaUon  our  action  haa  been  in  advance  of  our  theories — and  that  tlie  greater 
part  of  our  sdtools  have  actually  gone  into  the  hands  of  female  teachers  befbie 
it  has  occurred  to  us  to  thime  a  theory  in  rapport  of  the  practice.  It  looks  a 
Lttle  as  if  our  instincts  had  proved  superior  to  our  wisdom — as  if  our  conduct 
had  outrun  our  logic,  aa  I  believe  usually  happens  in  practical  Itl^  It  proves 
tbe  power  of  these  conquerors  in  the  State,  that  ncnseleasly  uid  without  publie 
obsermtioti  they  have  token  possesion  of  the  st^ool-house^  where  their  soo- 
ceas  appears  to  be  as  absolute  in  sbafnug  the  characters  of  a  riung  generation 
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of  men,  u  it  is  bIUtwbdIs  in  taming  the  men  IhemaelTW  to  the  beat  tocoont 
And  tlitu  we  hare  it  befbre  ns,  as  a  great  &ct  oT  ndal  pTDgreaa  and  pabUo 
kdministration,  that  the  beat  insCnictorB,  thej  who  beat  develop  the  &cultiM 
ivhicb  afterwards  oatenaibly  prevail  and  rule  in  anr  alAJn,  are  women,  wtiom 
wa  have  ao  long  acknowledged  rather  u  snbjecte  for  our  protection  than  »■ 
moriog  powen  of  control  and  goreramenL  I  apeak  of  them  aa  the  best  in- 
Btructora,  not  to  the  axdoaion  of  male  teachers^  and  under  the  limitaUon  of 
eqnali^  with  males  Id  acquired  attainmeota  and  fitness.  The  inductioD  of  ICaa 
JohnaoD  to  her  office  to^7  ia  perhaps  the  first  oBdal  and  conspicuoua  an- 
tioancement  of  a  policf  which  spears  to  be  founded  on  [diitoeophlcal  reasoning 
and  on  the  reBQlta  of  a  lai^  experience. 

And  it  Is  atler  all  a  promulgation  dT  a  policy  which  has  much  to  support  it  In 
tbe  analj^of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  sexes.  I  can  not  at  this  time  expand 
this  topic  I  tmst,  however,  that  some  of  the  manj  gentlemen  who  go  aboot 
and  do  the  lectuiing  upon  edDcation,  while  the  women  are  doing  so  much  of  the 
teaching,  will  sometime  fiiTor  as  with  a  discussion  that  shall  be  worth;  of  this 
question.  When  the;  shall  do  that,  they  will  portray  those  manifest  and  ap- 
preciable qoalitiesi  as  well  as  those  Gner  and  more  subtle  qoalitlea  of  nature  and 
get^ns  and  art  and  culture  and  divinity,  which  malie  woman  in  many  iwpects 
the  beat  teacher ;  beat  by  reason  of  ber  maalariy  power  of  patience,  wtiich  is 
sought  in  the  first  and  in  the  last  solemn  nnrseiy  of  life — best  by  her  instinct^ 
which  an  qidle  aa  safe  as  the  common  logic  of  men — best  by  her  greater  in- 
ditttiT,  which  DO  labor  panUyiear-beat  by  her  quicker  perceptiona,  which  an 
brought  into  beautiihl  [day  in  all  conversaUonal  or  oral  instruction,  as  well  In 
the  achool-ioom  as  In  the  social  drdea — beat  by  her  moral  sen^bilitie^  which 
neither  physical  exhaoation  nor  mental  fhtigue  can  dull — by  her  radiant  ooim* 
tenance,  which  refiecla  the  soul  and  iMComes  a  utili^  as  well  as  a  joy  forever — 
by  tbe  whole  music  of  her  nature,  which  makes  the  heart  of  the  uoiTeraal 
■chool'TOcan  of  mankind  to  sing  in  tune  with  her  own. 

ADDRKSS  OF  BX'^OTERNOR  EUORT  WIBHBUSM. 
The  drcumstances  and  oondderations  by  whldi  the  Board  o(  Edacation  hare 
been  led  to  adopt  the  diange  in  the  direction  and  management  of  this  school, 
which  IiBs  this  day  lieen  inaugurated,  have  been  so  well  and  ably  presented  by 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  that  nothing  is  led  to  be  snpplied.  And  it 
remains  tor  me,  therefbre,  only  to  offer.  In  Uielr  behalf  a  fbw  brief  suggestions 
upon  one  or  two  topics  which  aeem  to  be  naturally  asaodated  with  the  occasion. 
One  of  these  is  the  position  which  the  KonnsI  Schools  hold  in  our  general 
system  of  popnlar  edncatfam.  They  must  from  their  constitution  be  legstded  in 
tiie  nature  of  a  special^.  They  supply  no  part  of  the  sdieme  of  free  sctuxds 
which  the  law  originally  contemplated  as  requisite  fbr  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Hor  do  they  profess  to  occupy  tbe  place  at  our  academies  or  private  aemioariea 
in  fbrnlabing  the  Iwoader  or  more  liberal  culture  which  these  are  expected  to 
pwide.  The  purpose  they  have  to  serve  is  a  spedsl  and  peculiar  one,  and  the 
time  within  wUcb  tfaey  are  expected  to  accompliah  it  ia  the  shortest  in  which  it 
can  reasonably  l>e  attempted  to  be  4one.  Nor  ia  it  so  mndi  to  contribute  a 
'  f^ven  amount  of  learning,  as  it  Is  to  give  to  thdr  teadiing  snch  a  prsctlcal 
dksncter  tluit  It  m^  in  torn  act  upon  others  through  tbe  agency  of  their  own 
pnpOa.  What  pi^la  acquire  here,  can  hardly  fiiil  to  yield  the  Ihiita  of  liberal 
43 
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CQltun  in  tlieir  mind*,  altboi^  tbe  tnatructloa  tbey  receive  la  dnigsed  to  hire 
an  ulterior  bearing  upon  tboae  whom  thej  are  themselTes  to  teifh.  It  is  tbera- 
Ibre  not  onlj  to  communicate  oaeTul  and  Taluatile  leaning  to  their  pnpila  that' 
tbeoe  acfaooli  are  maintained,  bat  to  explain  to  them  practicallj  the  best  mode 
or  doing  thia,  that  they,  In  tnm,  maj  know  how  best  to  apptj  Ibe  proceaaee  of 
educating  olheri,  bj  knowii^;  how  they  themMlrea  have  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge tbej  powooB.  There  ia  nothing  in  all  thia  incompMible  with  tbe  coltiTation 
of  adence  or  literature  fbr  ttieir  aBlutar7  effect  upon  the  individaal  payU,  c^ 
with  the  development  of  a  refined  taste  or  anj  of  thoee  gualitiea  which  give 
eaae  and  gnce  in  tbe  amenities  of  social  intercourse.  These  are  among  the 
legttimalq  ftuits  of  any  well  dtreclad  intellectual  culture.  What  I  mean  bj  this 
la,  that  while  tlie  acheme  of  instructjoiv  which  ia  prescribed  in  tbeae  schotds 
tendi^  almost  as  a  matter  of  oourae,  to  the  attainment  of  the  gracni  and  accom- 
plialimeota  of  acholarabJp,  it  baa  a  wider  aim  and  a  broader  putpoae  in  ita 
practical  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  children  in  tbe  State. 

This  gives  rise  to  two  inquirlea :  1st,  What  are  these  papils  expected  to  tead 
to  otbera ;  and  Sd,  How  it  la  to  lie  done  T  In  answering  the  flist,  wo  api«oz- 
imate  tbe  solution  of  another  inqoir?,  which  becomes  Important  in  detennining 
the  proper  nmctiona  of  ITormnl  Schools.  For  if  it  is  th^r  object  to  teach  pujuls 
how  to  teach,  it  ia  obvloiia  that  the  things  must  first  be  taught  to  them,  which 
it  will  be  in  turn  required  of  Ibem  to  leach  to  otbera.  If  therefore  it  reqnires  a 
whole  two  yeara'  attention  to  these  particular  brauchea  and  those  immediatelj 
connected  with  them,  to  fit  a  pupil  to  become  a  teacher,  it  must  obvionslj  be 
tmwiae,  tonse  no  stronger  term,  to  divert 'her  atteutioo  and  occupy  her  time 
upon  oiher^  however  important  the;  might  otberwiae  be  oonmdered  in  tbe  light 
of  general  culture.  It  would  be  wasting  time,  lor  instance,  for  her  to  attempt 
to  maaterOreek  or  the  higher  mathematics,  not  because  these  are  not  Important 
brancbea  of  educaUon  in  themselves,  but  because  she  can  only  do  this  at  tbe 
expense  of  what  ia  indiapenaable  for  her  to  know,  if  she  hopes  to  succeed  in  the 
proTessioD  she  baa  diosen.  The  remark  applies  to  any  language  or  accomplish' 
ment,  the  attwnment  ot  which  requires  the  pupil  to  sacriflce  any  of  the  qualill- 
cationa.wbidi  are  essential  toauccess.  Kor  doea  the  propcMtion  loseanjofila 
ibrce,  although^  here  and  there,  there  may  be  a  pufril  whose  taste  or  supoior 
advancement  miglit  seem  to  ctUl  Ibr  a  more  ezlended  course  of  inatrnctk»L  It 
h  not  posnble  to  aSbrd  tbe  extra  instruction  required  in  such  a  case,  without 
.  taxing  the  teachers  with  an  undue  amoitot  of  labor,  or  doing  injustice  to  the 
otlier  pupils  who  are  pursning  their  regular  counie,  or  else  adding  to  the  present 
corps  of  inatmctot«.  The  objection  to  the  last  is,  that  the  public  are  not  aufi- 
cieutly  educated  to  the  importance  of  these  schools  to  be  willing  to  apt^oprial* 
money  whereby  such  extra  teachers  can  be  procured  or  paid.  One  important 
step  has  flist  to  be  gained,  and  that  is,  to  get  the  public  up  to  the  p^nt  ot 
,  paying  those  who  are  already  in  the  work.  There  is  oo  class  of  labor  ao  Enade- 
,  quately  paid,  if  we  regard  its  value  and  importance,  as  that  of  competent,  well 
(rained  teachers  of  schools.  The  public  mind  is,  we  at«  happy  to  believe,  in 
the  process  of  being  enlightened  upon  the  aabject;  and  every  good  teacher  that 
goes  into  the  field  doea  aometbing  to  bring  sensibly  befrae  the  people  the  mis- 
erable economy  which  reAises  to  provide  a  fur  compenaation  fbr  good  inatnic- 
tion  merely  becauM  it  isftimishcd  by  a  woman,  or  becanse  that  of  a  poor  quality 
can  be  bad  cheap.     The  true  policy,  tberefore,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  Bob- 
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Jecta  to  be  studied  in  these  Normal  BchooU,  la  to  limit  them  t«  what  cau  1m 
(hllj,  thorough!/ nnd  accurstelj  taught  bj  eadh  a  corps  of  teachers  as  can  b« 
emploTed  sod  reasonabl/  jMid. 

If  now  we  turn  10  the  oUier  pert  of  our  qaeatioQ,  as  to  how  these  subjecta 
are  to  be  taught,  we  shall  have  to  consider  what  is  the  condition  of  those  of 
whom  the  Normal  pupils  are  expeoled  to  have  charge.  Our  tables  ofstatiatlca 
InTorm  us  that  a  lat^  proportion  of  the  children  m  attendance  upon  ourcommon 
schools  are  of  an  age  to  be  able  to  take  only  the  primar;  and  earlj  steps  in  the 
curriculum  of  school  instruction.  Taking  the  census  of  1360  and  adding  to 
those  who  are  set  down  there  as  being  between  flve  and  ten  jeors  of  age,  the 
.  6,000  who  ware  in  attendance  the  last  year  under  the  age  of  Ave,  and  we  have 
■  total  of  more  than  130,000  under  the  age  of  ten.  I  need  not  my  in  this 
jmeeDce,  that  the  ioetruction  of  these  must  cmphaticallf  be  elementary.  Uudi 
of  It  must  be  in  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge.  And  if  we  go  still  fbrther 
and  Include  those  between  ten  and  Qfleen,  we  embrace  comparatively  but  few, 
especial]]'  In  the  country  districta,  who  have  advanced  beyond  the  simpler 
branchM  of  sdiool  education.  It  is  to  supply  teadiers  for  pupils  of  tliis  grade 
Uiatthe  Normal  School  was  chiefly  inlended  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  is  all 
that  a  teai^er  is  expected  to  acunnplisb,  what  is  the  occasion  for  speculating 
bow  she  is  to  teach  what  must  be  so  ^mplo  and  easy  to  acquire?  If  teaching 
was  akoply  mecbankal,  treating  all  children  alike,  and  putting  them  through  n 
daily  drill  like  that  of  a  company  of  raw  recruits,  if  calling  words  was  reading; 
■Dd  working  out  a  sum  in  fractious  or  the  rule  of  three  was  mastering,  to  any  ap- 
preciable degree,  the  acienco  of  mathematics,  I  might  be  willing  to  concede  that 
It  mattered  little  how  the  teacher  taught  or  the  pupil  learned  these  lessent. 
We  might  admit  with  Di^bcrry  that  "  reading  and  writing-  pomes  of  nature^" 
and  the  old  alliteration  of  the  Bsj  "readiag,  riling  and  riUnnetie,"  might  be 
easily  acqaired.  But  the  more  the  Normal  pupil  studies  into  Ibis  matter,  the 
'more  she  perceives  that  there  is  a  science  in  every  step  of  intellectual  training, 
and  the  more  anTJous  she  becomes  to  discover  its  laivs  and  how  they  are 
applied.  And  aha  soon  perceives  that  to  do  this  Buccesafully,  she  must  be 
morally  and  intellectuolty,  as  well  as  liberally,  trained  liorsclf  She  must  have 
command  of  the  same  powers  in  her  constitution  which  she  expects  to  readi 
and  oontrol  In  that  of  her  pupils.  She  must  have  disciplined  powers  of  atten- 
tion. She  must  not  only  be  able  to  get  knowledge,  but  must  be  able  to  traoe 
the  stops  and  processes  by  which  she  gains  it,  and  to  make  others  understand 
and  know  how  to  apply  the  processes  by  which  they  too  may  acquire  the 
knowledge  which  they  seek.  Then  again  her  judgment  mUBt  be  trmned,  her 
sympathies  awakened,  and  her  faculties  generally  so  liir  under  her  control  as  to 
be  brought  inlolively  and  vigorous  exercise  at  will  One  of  the  main  diiBcultios 
to  be  encountered  in  making  an  accurate  scholar  is,  that  he  does  not  know  how 
'  to  study  dll  he  has  been  taught  And  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  which  a 
teacher  has  to  make  a  pupil  understand,  is  what  the  process  of  study  is.  The 
Normal  School  aims  to  supply  this  very  kind  of  instruction  and  training,  which 
the  pupil  is  in  turn  to  apply  to  the  children  of  her  charge.  And  it  Is  for  tblg 
purpoee  that  the  State  la  careful  to  provide  for  them  skilled  teachers  of  expe- 
rience and  tried  capscity.  They  deal  with  their  pupils  by  laying  open  to  their 
own  comprehension  the  constitution  of  their  own  miads,  and  the  procesaea  bj 
which  they  gain  and  use  knowledge. 
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But  the  tinte  in  wbidi  this  knowled^  ii  to  be  acquired  ig  Hmited  to  «aiiw 
•igbteen  montttB  of  Bctoal  study,  and  it  >b  hudly  Deoemr;  to  repeat  tbat  the 
t(^n  whidi  can  be  thorougblj  ud  eSbctivelj  taught  witbio  that  qMce  of  time 
mart  aecwMirilj  be  few.  HuTing  reference  to  nlut  tbeir  pupils  are  to  taadi 
Again,  theie  subjects  divide  themBelTes  into  two  clasMS.  Ooe  of  tbein  relatsa 
to  what,  in  the  prooew  of  learning,  beoomea  iDOorporated  aa  it  were  into  the 
ffllnd  of  the  learner,  ao  as  to  render  what  iiftcquired,  as  it  were,  intuitive,  readj 
fbr  use  without  naj  conscious  mental  eUbct.  Of  this  cltaracter  is  the  Icnowledge 
we  get  of  letters  in  reeding  or  writing;  We  fotget  the  slow  jRnxa  ty  wlucli 
we  originallj  attained  to  the  name  and  Ibnn  and  sound  of  tbeee,  both  iBUgij 
and  in  their  combinations.  So  it  is  with  calling  words,  or  reading  aggregates 
of  nnnieral  Bgnres,  or  repeating  the  tabular  results  wliidi  we  leara  by  rote  Smq 
the  mnltipUeation  table.  I  need  not  add  how  mnch  of  this  learning  is  pure^ 
•rbitrarj.  There  is  no  proccei  of  ojirwrt  leasomng  which  coold  lell  me  that  a 
certain  shaped  figure  was  a  letter,  or  that  it  represented  a  certain  sound,  or  that 
'  the  aomelhing  called  "C"  when  in  connection  with  a  certain  oUier  letter,  bad  » 
sound  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  S,  and  with  another  look  the  sound  of 
wliat  we  caU  "•?."  Asd  j-ot  these  arbitrary  sonuds  and  combinations  hare  to 
be  carefully  and  accurately  tanght  to  the  diild  at  the  reiy  outset  of  his  scbool 
Instruction.  Kor  is  it  entirely  eatj  lor  even  a  skilled  leadier  to  do  this  etfect- 
nally.  She  bag  got  to  exercise  tact  and  judgment  and  ekiU  to  adapt  her  in- 
struction to  the  capacity  of  her  papiL  She  has  not  only  to  gain  his  attention, 
bnt  must  make  what  she  wishes  lo  impress  upon  him,  intelligible  to  bis  mind. 
Compare  (br  a  moment  tiie  modera  method  of  analyzing  the  Bounds  snd  rela- 
tiona  of  letter^  by  writing  them  before  the  pupil's  eye  on  the  bladdfoatd  and 
repeating  the  corrciponding  sound,  and  the  former  mode  of  having  him  drawl 
out,  letter  by  letter,  week  alter  week,  in  the  process  of  what  was  called 
"learning  his  letters^"  a  mere  roll-call  of  hard  sounds  and  arbitraiy  names. 

So  lar  then  (is  this  class  of  subjects  is  concerned,  the  teacher  ^ould  aim 
malnlj  at  piedse  accuracy,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  imitation  and  repe- 
tition, under  a  rigid  observance  of  definite  rales.  But  when  we  go  beycmd 
theiK^  to  subjects  involvini^  reason  and  judgment  as  well  as  memory,  in  the  con- 
ception and  enuni^iatton  of  thoughts  and  ideas  which  relate  to  them,  something 
more  than  accuracy  of  recitation  is  required.  And  that  raises  the  inquiry  how 
far  it  is  wise  or  necessary  lo  make  use  of  text-books.  The  question  is  an  inte> 
eating  one,  and  not  without  its  difficult.  Learning  a  lesson  out  of  a  text-book 
and  reciting  it  manoriler,  as  is  too  often  done,  does  little  to  enricb  or  inTigoata 
the  mind.  A  leaned  recitation  scholar  is  often  a  learned  dunce.  And  yet  the 
cliiM  when  set  to  study,  needs  something  to  keep  bis  mind  steady,  to  give  to  it 
en  orderly  direction,  to  help  him  fix  his  attention,  and  tofiimish  him  a  priadpl* 
of  Bssociation  and  ready  mnemouii^s.  If  the  sulgect  of  instruction  be  at  aQ 
abstract,  few  children  can  follow  the  teacher  in  an  oral  atatemeat  or  a  general 
proposition.  Text-hooks  help  to  supply  these  necessities  of  young  Hcholais. 
Iiet  the  pupil  learn  his  prescribed  lesaona  tboroDghly  and  accurately,  and  let 
these  be  arranged  in  an  orderly  sequence,  and  while  he  is  tnuning  his  menKn7, 
he  is  preparing  to  receive  what  his  teacher  ought  to  supply  from  her  own  well 
Stored  mind.  Tbe  lesson  In  that  way  serveB  Syr  her  text;  and  b  to  be  illustrated 
and  enlivened  by  sncb  familiar  examples  snd  explanations  and  inquiries  aswiD 
open  to  Om  mind  of  the  pupil  new  thoughts,  and  render  what  he  bas  been 
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atud^ing  intalli^le  and  intereatiiig.  And  a  radiation  of  tbis  dmracter,  iiurteod 
of  being,  as  it  too  olUn  baa  been,  a  do]],  sing-soDg,  meaoiDglaBs  tbing,  becomes 
tlie  pleaaanteet  exercise  of  the  day  to  both  teacher  and  pupiL  But  to  do  this 
implieB  thought  and  preparation  on  the  part  or  Ihe  teacher,  as  much  as  it  does 
study  on  that  of  the  pupiL  And  it  is  in  return  a  thousand  timee  more  inapicit- 
iog  to  both  than  a  round  of  lessons  varied  only  by  the  different  degrees  of  dull- 
UMS  witb  wbicb  they  aro  recited,  or  the  oiffereQt  inteosity  of  stupidity  with 
which  the  pupil  nndertakes  to  mastar  the  words  which  be  is  trjing  to  repeat 

Such  are  some  of  the  biuli^  and  Uiej  are  merely  binle,  wbich  are  su^^ted 
by  an  occasion  when  our  atlentloD  ie  called  to  the  aims  and  purposes  with 
vhicb  a  band  of  high-minded,  hopeful  j'ooug  women  are  prcpaciug  to  enter  tbe 
ranks  of  the  noble  profeesion  of  teachere. 

But  I  may  be  met  witb  something  like  a  hint  in  reply,  ttmt  this  picture  of  a 
teacher's  life  is  anjlbing  but  attractive,  fn>m  its  want  of  excitement  and  in- 
terest It  would  certainly  be  un&ir  lo  deal  otherwise  than  IVaukly  with  any 
one  of  this  class,  aa  to  what  she  is  to  expect  when  entering  upon  the  duties  and 
rewards  of  a  teacher.  And  I  am  IVee  to  confess  tbat  tlicre  is  much  U>  Justify 
the  complaint  of  mnuy  in  the  profession,  that  it  is  a  li^'  of  irksome  routine,  and 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  proper  stimulus  to  eCTort,  by  having  to  do 
with  children  whose  minds  are  so  much  inferior  to  tbeir  own.  This,  howeTer, 
is  but  a  one-sided  view  of  the  question.  And  even  if  it  presented  all  its  bear- 
ings, what  departmcDt  of  labor  or  industry,  bodily  or  mental,  is  there  of  which 
tlie  same  compiaiut  of  monotony  and  routine  might  not  be  equally  just  It  is 
true  of  the  duties  and  cares  of  the  family.  It  is  true  of  labor  upon  the  Ikrm, 
In  the  workshop  and  Ae  manofactory.  And  even  iu  wliat  are  called  the  liberal 
professions  of  law  and  medidn^  no  small  share  of  their  duties  are  mere  matten 
of  routine. 

Begardedin  tbis  light,  it  really  seems  to  reealre  itself  into  Ihe  question,  wbich 
is  preferable,  to  go  through  a  certain  round  of  operations  upon  matter,  or  to  do 
the  same  thing  witb  mind?  The  question,  in  such  a  presence,  can  hardly  fail 
to  answer  itseK  And  then  again  as  to^tbe  danger,  of  beUttliug  tme's  mind  by 
■nch  a  pursuit  That  must  evidently  depend  upon  the  temperament  and  habits 
of  the  teacher  himself  If  be  is  of  an  Indolent,  unambitiooa  nature,  working 
only  when  he  is  obliged,  snd  content  in  doing  the  least  possible  labor  for  the 
most  be  can  get,  it  makes  little  difference  in  the  end  with  the  growth  of  his 
mind  whether  bo  cuts  out  ahoe  leather  by  a  pattern,  or  tends  a  spinning-f^me, 
or  hears  boys  daily  recite  a  certain  number  of  lines  or  paragraphs.  But  i^  in 
the  intervals  of  his  work  as  a  teacher,  he  will  go  outside  of  this  into  the  world 
as  it  lies  spread  oat  before  him,  and  take  a  part  in  wliat  is  being  done  and 
tiiought  and  said  there,  he  hss  no  oacaskm  or  chance  to  grow  stagnant  and 
ntsty,  or  for  suCTering  himself  to  anbdde  into  the  type  of  Ichabod  Crane  of 
Domioie  Sampson.  Rf^er  Sherman  and  Nattianiel  Greene,  of  BevolutlonaiT 
memory,  were  none  the  less  capable  (o  guide  the  coondts  or  lead  th^  armies  of 
the  Bepublic  because  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  dtities  and  details  of  the 
shop  or  the  routine  of  daily  industry.  They  had  been  trained  and  educated 
while  doing  this  to  other  thoogbCs  by  the  influences  and  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Thinic  fbr  a  moment,  when  you  begin  to  distrust 
tlie  dignity  of  the  employment  which  you  have  cbosen  as  compared  with  that 
of  any  of  yonr  neighbors,  of  what  that  employment  con^sts.    Instead  of  forcing 
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the  lehictant  earth  to  jieU  the  Bowers  that  bloom  for  m  dar,  or  the  Anita  that 
ripeD  and  decay  Id  ■  siogle  summer,  or  spending  your  cunmnf;  ekill  to  laafakHi 
of  wood  or  metal  the  parts  of  a  curioua  mBchioe,  you  are  helpiog  to  perfect  an 
engine  of  power  whose  sobtle  etemenla  no  boman  sagacity  Iiaa  erer  yet  com- 
pletely anatyzed.  and  whose  capacity  no  calculus  has  been  adequate  to  mearare. 
The  flower  which  you  are  to  cultivate,  though  it  be  cot  down  even  in  its  nn- 
fblding,  will  be  sure  to  bear  seed  in  other  gardens  onder  a  more  slcillfol  traiainp. 
What  after  all  is  the  moat  calculated  (o  damp  the  zeal  and  cool  the  ardor  witli 
which  a  teacher  enteis  upon  her  work,  is  the  slow  returns  which  come  at  her 
beet  directed  efforts.  She  either  growa  weary  in  waiting  for  the  seed  ahe  has 
planted  to  spring  up,  or  she  finds  it  springing  up  on  a  atony  aoil,  or  beir^ 
choked  by  tlie  weeds  and  thorns  that  show  a  ranker  growth.  But  this  impa- 
tience is  neither  wise  nor  philosophicaL  Who  that  baa  planted  the  seedli»g 
oak  can  measure  from  day  to  day  the  growth  that  it  is  making  ?  He  waita,  and 
In  a  fovr  years  the  sapling  has  begun  lo  annune  the  form  and  proportions  oTtbe 
txeo,  and  in  doe  time  it  rears  itself  in  beauty  and  8treng;th,  till  it  stands  un- 
banned by  the  stonna  that  sweep  over  it  To  measure  what  she  has  in  bet 
done,  the  teacher  should  contrast  the  child  just  entering  upon  the  mystic 
problem  of  syUables  and  words,  with  the  beaming  face  and  cheerful  alacrity 
with  which  he  gathers  up  as  he  reads  from  the  printed  page  the  incidents  of 
some  tale  or  narrative,  or  the  eager  delight  with  which  he  listens  to  the  simple 
truths  of  silence  which  she  unfolds  to  his  attenlive  ear.  Or  if  she  would  com- 
prehend the  more  signal  triumphs  of  her  skill,  in  striking  out  as  it  were  the 
Spark  of  genius  which  may  have  laid  dormant  till  some  such  kiodlj  hand  hr-s 
Awakened  it  lo  life,  let  her  look  at  the  men  and  women  who  are  stamping  Uie 
impress  of  their  own  mind  upon  the  passing  age,  and  reflect  that  the  worid 
often  owes  its  richest  treasures  of  intellect  lo  some  tbttunate  hint,  some  won] 
of  encouragement  given  by  an  earnest  teacher  to  an  ingenuous  pupQ.  'Six 
need  ahe  atop  even  there.  If  she  would  take  a  (hll  measure  of  Ihe  graodeor  of 
that  miracle  which  ahe  is  helping  to  work  out  in  the  broader  Seld  of  a  nation's 
life,  let  her  contrast  for  a  single  mome«t  this  noble  old  CoaHDonwealth  of  om^ 
with  her  free  schools,  with  any  of  the  States  where  slavery  has  been  keeping 
the  human  mind  locked  up  in  ^orauce  and  barbariBm. 

Nor  does  the  posiUon  of  a  teacher  suffer  in  comparison  with  other  avocations 
in  which  men  oigage,  in  the  rewarda  which  it  oOtrs  to  honorable  personal  am- 
bi^on.  I  say  nothing  of  it  as  an  avenue  to  wealth,  bat  ofolberencoaragements 
which  it  oSTela  liberal  and  generous  minds.  If  we  analyze  the  secret  ^rings 
and  motives  for  what  we  call  ^bition,  it  will  be  found  that  they  resolve  them- 
■elvea  into  the  love  of  power — power  It  may  be  to  do  good,  or  power  to  control 
others;  and  what  Seld  is  there  nhidi  opens  so  wide  a  scope  (br  an  bonoiklde 
ambition  like  this  ss  the  Hb  and  bumness  of  a  teacher  of  the  youngt  He  may 
not  comrqand  the  wills  or  direct  the  policy  of  the  masses  by  the  power  of  do- 
quence,  the  prer<^tive  of  office,  or  the  leadership  <^  a  party;  but  be  doesbr 
more  than  this,  in  guiding  the  thoughts  and  directing  the  judgments  aod  devd- 
(^ing  the  powers  of  tlioee  who  are  so  soon  to  constitute  the  living  energy  of  a 
united  people.  And  in  this  we  should  evN'  bear  in  mind  there  is  nothing  in- 
Tolving  superiority  of  blood  or  birth.  On  the  coatraty,  the  dianc«  of  nocBM 
in  such  a  mission  is  with  one  who,  starting  in  obscurity,  baa  cangbt  aunething 
of  that  spirit  which  spurns  and  soara  above  the  accident  of  name  or  birtb.    Sat 
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is  there  uiTtblog  of  nx  ia  thii  power  at  the  teacher  to  achieve  Eucceas.  If 
there  ti^  it  is  !□  Ikvor  of  tbe  more  refined  eensiliTeneas  and  delicacj  oTorgani- 
EttioQ  or  woman,  which  g;ive  her  a  readier  scceaa  to  tbe  ^mpathiaa  and  aenu- 
bilities  at  the  child.  But  whoever  ia  engaged  In  b  work  like  this,  be  it  man  or 
be  it  wDDiBD,  i«  dobg  Bometbing  towards  ehaping  the  character  and  destinj  of 
the  nation.  The  gre«t  oonaervative  principle  of  a  free  goTemment  ia  edncatiou 
and  the  ft«e  echooL  I  congratulate  jou,  Uias  Johnson,  Md  joar  associates, 
and  fan,  young  ladiee,  oa  the  diatingniahed  preaence  of  the  honored  chief  mag- 
iitnl«  of  oar  Comiuonwealtb,  and  tbeee  tried  and  true  ftiends  of  edncation,  and 
the  evidence  it  f^ves  of  their  ^preciatian  of  jour  srarices  in  the  causa  Icon- 
gratoUte  you  that  hj  the  experiment  tbia  day  Inaugurated  ;our  sex  is  at  last 
to  have  one  fair  Qeld  in  which  to  vindicate  the  confidence  which  tbe  Board  of 
Education  in  behalf  of  the  State  have,  that  in  the  learning  and  sliill  and  patri- 
otic sentiment  of  her  daughlem,  the  Commonwealth  is  to  share  an  element  of 
moral  power  which  baa  never  before  been  fblly  developed,  and  that  she  ia  in 
this  waj  to  gain  new  strength  and  energy  to  meet  tbe  growing  demand  Ibr  In-  - 
fluences  like  hera  in  the  llib-Btniggle  through  which  our  country  ia  passing. 
The  tree  states  of  Qreece  did  not  loae  their  IndependeDoe  aooiuch  fh>m  Che  lack 
of  intelligence  and  love  of  hber^  in  their  men,  as  frir  the  want  o(  the  inBuence, 
tbe  counsel  and  the  equal  coropenionahip  of  virtuous  and  high-minded  women. 
The  sound  of  war  ia  indeed  hashed,  but  never  has  there  been  auch  a  necessity 
for  wise  men  and  trained  and  educated  teacheia  as  the  couDtry  feels  to-day. 
Never  has  the  influence  of  UaMachusetta  and  her  schools  been  more  needed  in 
the  coDflict  with  ignorance  and  a  vicioua  political  education,  in  which  our 
country  ia  inTolved,  than  they  are  to-day;  and  never  has  woman  been  called  to 
higlier  and  more  responsible  duties  Uian  those  which  devolve  upon  ber  in  the 
pait  which  she  is  acting  as  teadterand  educator  of  the  young  to  whom  tlieailc 
of  oar  liberties  is  so  soon  to  be  conOded. 

Take  heart  then,  every  one  of  you,  teadeiB  and  puiHls^  while  following  out 
the  mission  in  these  halls  to  which  they  have  been  dedicated,  in  the  assurance 
that  it  is  to  be  your  priviltge  to  fbnn  a  part  of  that  noble  army  who  are  battling 
Ibr  n'ee  thought  and  the  honor  and  integri^  of  a  nation  of  free  men. 

Tbe  ^lecial  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  report  on  the 
Hormal  School  at  Framingham  Ibr  186T,  remark: 

It  is  now  SB  well  settled  that  such  a  Principal  and  sndi  a  corps  of  tead^era 
are  competent  to  carry  on  and  sustain  anch  a  school,  as  it  ia  that  auch  a  ei^ool, 
under  any  heads,  can  b«  an  efficieat  aid  and  instrumentah^  in  tbe  busineBs  of 
popular  education  in  the  State. 

But  if  this  be  not  an  exa^nnition,  if  tbe  value  of  labor  is  lo  be  judged  of 
by  the  meaaure  of  its  resnlts,  upon  what  principle  of  Ihimesa  and  equality  can 
we  justify  the  scale  or  compensation  which  prevails  in  tbe  State  in  reaped  to  out 
schools  T  Why  siiould  one  of  two  persons  who  does  an  important  and  indis- 
pensable work  of  precisely  the  same  character  for  the  public,  equally  well  and 
equally  acceptably,  be  paid  in  the  ratio  lo  each  other  of  three  to  five,  or  one  to 
two,  because,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  one  was  tMm  a  women  and  the  other  a 
man  T  It  la  not  for  the  vigitors  of  this  school  to  engaf^  in  a  dlBCUsnon  involr- 
ing  the  questions  now  agitating  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  sexes.  Bat 
they  would  be  unworthy  to  claim  a  shere  in  what  are  called  the  manly  viHue^ 
If  they  coold  see  labor  expended  and  talent  employed,  ftwn  term  to  term,  and 
IhKD  year  to  year,  fhr  tbe  beat  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  without  proteM- 
mg  that  these  ought  to  be  paid  by  some  other  scale  of  compensation  than  the 
sex  of  those  who  perfonn  this  labor  and  bestow  this  talent. 
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Tbz  StATS  NOBMAL  School  at  Weatfleld,  (Uass.,)  wm  Brat  opened  at  Barra^ 
by  an  address  from  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  od  the  4th  of  September,  1B39,  and 
eiupended  in  1841,  on  its  removBl  to  WeetSeld.  It  was  there  re-opened  on  the 
4tb  of  September,  1844,  hj  an  addren  from  Rev.  Dr.  Ilumpbre}',  President  of 
Amherst  College.  In  1S60  (be  building  was  enlarged  bj  the  addition  of  wings, 
mod  thoroughly  repaired.  From  September,  IS44,  to  tbe  close  of  1861,  the 
Bggr^^te  atl«Ddatioe  at  tbe  Weetfleld  School  was  1,633.  It  was  under  tbe 
Frincipalahip  of  3.  P.  Hewman,  from  September  4tb,  1839,  to  February  10th, 
1843 ;  of  E.  Davis,  from  September  3d,  1644,  to  September  3d,  1846 ;  of  D.  S. 
Bowe,  from  September  3d,  1846,  to  Harch,  18t>4i  of  W.  H.  Wella,  from  August 
1854,  to  April,  1856;  and  of  J.  W.  Dtckmsoo,  fhxn  April,  1856,  to  tbe  present 
time.    The  Moving  paragraphs  are  trom  (he  Annual  drcalar  Ibr  1863. 


Male  applicants  for  admisdon  to  the  School  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years 
of  age;  female  applicants,  sixteen.  There  must  be  an  explicit  dcclamtion  that 
the  applicant  intends  1o  become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Hossachuaetta.  The 
applicant  must  give  a  pledge  to  remiun  in  tbe  School  at  least  three  tenas,  tbe 
first  two  of  which  shall  be  consecutive. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  themselves  at  the  ediool-room  on  Che 
first  day  of  the  term,  at  S  o'clock  A  11,  aud  pass  a  satis&ctory  examinntion  in 
Beading,  Writing,  SpelUng;  Deflniog,  English  Orammor,  Qeography;,  and  Arith- 
metic There  wUl  1^  an  examination  at  no  other  time  during  tbe  term,  except 
for  special  reasons.  * 

Each  applicant  must  preae&t  a  certificate  of  good  intellectual  and  moral  diar* 
acter,  fitim  some  responsible  person. 

The  followinfT  is  Che  course  of  study,  without  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
tbe  branches  will  be  puraued,  or  the  length. of  time  devoted  to  them;—' 

Geography,  Physioal  and  Politiisl,  with  use  of  Globes  and  Outline  Maps; 
Arithmetic;  Grammar,  andAnBlynis;  PhjHiology ;  History  of  Uni led  States; 
General  History,  with  Ancient  Geography ;  Natural  History  ;  Algebra,  Geome- 
try; Natural  Fbilosophy,  with  Experiments;  Chemistry,  with  Experiments; 
Astronomy;  Eistoiy  and  Structure  of  the  English  Languafie,  witb  Analysis 
of  Milton  and  other  Poets;  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  Oeneml  Prin- 
dples  of  Government;  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching^  with  Mental  Philosophy; 
Rhetoric 

Reading,  Writing,  Elementery  Sounds  Etymology,  Spelling,  Tocal  Mnsic^ 
Composition,  Recitations  of  Select  Pieces,  Extempore  Speaking,  DiscussloDai 
and  Moral  Flulosopby,  extend  (hrongh  the  whole  course. 

Botany,  Drawing,  Latin,  and  Frendi  are  optional. 

The  pupils  have  daily  teaching  exercises  in  connection  with  tbe  recitation^ 
and  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  devote  a  large  portion  df  their  lime  to  (he 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teacbing. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  la  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  the  Lyceum  con- 
dueled  b;  tbe  students. 

Every  pupil  who  honorably  completed  tbe  Course  of  Stndy  is  entitled  to  the 
regular  Diploma  of  the  InBtiCutiMi,  which  does  not  hoiditselfreeponsiblebr  any 
others,  altbongh  they  may  have  been  members  of  tho  School. 

There  will  be  an  advanced  Class,  which  will  enable  the  GiadoalM  oT  (be 
School  to  oontinue  their  studies  beyond  (be  prescribed  course. 
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THE  PEILOSOFHT  AHD  UETHOD  OF  TEACHHTG 

PDBSfSD  AT  THB  WSaTFIZLD  STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 


1.    THE  FHILOSOPHT  Of  TBACmnO. 

If  the  mind  is  led  to  ftct  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  nature,  It 
will  acquire  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  these  laws.  That  state 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  has  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  the 
laws  of  its  oature,  is  called  Education;  and  the  mind  poBSeGsing  this  state, 
is  sidd  to  be  ednoted. 

This  definition  of  Education  makes  it  a  state  of  the  mind  and  not  a 
process.  There  is  but  one  procesB  by  which  the  roind  can  be  changed 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  that  process  is  found  in  the  mind's  own 
activity. 

By  mental  activity,  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  knowledge  in  turn 
excites  activity,  but  it  is  activi^  only  that  produces  a  change  in  the  pow- 
ers that  act 

As  knowledge  is  both  the  product  and  the  occasion  of  mental  activity, 
knowledge  seems  to  combine  with  mental  activity  in  produdng  the  state 
called  Educatjon. 

That  which  produces  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  that  thing ;  then  the  cause 
of  education  is  knowledge  and  mental  activity.  The  cause  of  education 
is  also  called  Instruction. 

The  term  Instruction  is  someUmee  used  to  signify  knowledge,  and  some- 
times to  signify  the  process  by  which  the  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to 
acquire  knowledge. 

The  word  Instruction  means  to  build  within,  and  may  well  be  limited 
in  its  application  to  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  which  we  have  shown 
build  up  to  perfection  the  mind  itself. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  present  in  a  right  manner  to  the  mind, 
objects  and  subjects  which  he  desires  to  be  the  occasion  of  mental  activity 
and  knowledge. 

The  process  of  presenting  occasions  is  Teaching, 

The  relations  that  Education,  Instruction,  and  Teaching,  hold  to  one 
another,  are  these :  Instruction  is  the  cause  of  Education,  and  Teaching 
is  the  occasion  of  Instruction. 

Teaching  must  have  for  its  object  one  of  two  ends,  Knowledge  or  Edu- 
cation. 

Knowledge  as  an  end  is  valueless ;  then,  the  end  towards  which  all    • 
intelligent  teaching  directs  its  attention,  is  Education. 
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If  Education  is  the  end  the  teacher  should  lead  his  pnpQ  to  attain, 
and  if  mental  activity  is  the  primarj  caose  of  Education,  tbe  teacher 
innst  prOTide  right  occasions  for  a  complete  and  perfect  mental  activi^. 
The  ability  to  do  this  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  wajB  in  which  the  mind 
acta. 

The  modes,  or  ways  of  mental  action,  are  three;  thinking,  feeling  and 
choosing. 

The  mind  thinking  is  called  the  Intellect :  the  mind  feeling  is  called  tbe 
Senaibiiities ;  the  mind  choosing  is  called  tbe  Will 

The  activity  of  the  sensibilities  is  the  result  of  thinking ;  the  actrri^ 
of  the  will  is  tbe  result  of  feeling, — Uierefoie,  the  teacher  turns  bis  atten- 
tion primarily  to  the  activity  of  the  Intellect. 

Every  Intellectual  act  is  an  act  of  comparison. 

The  Intellect  compares  for  perceptionB,  fbr  general  notions,  fer  Judg- 
ments, and  for  reasoning. 

The  teacher  must  present  to  the  minds  of  the  pupilo,  as  occasions  tor 
these  different  ads  of  comparison,  subjects  and  objects,  named  in  proper 
order,  for  a  eour$t  of  ttttdy. 

The  course  of  study  Is  divided  into  two  courses :  the  one  being  an  Ele- 
mentary, the  other  a  Scientific  course. 

In  tbe  £lem«itary  course,  the  mind  is  excited  to  activity  in  acqubing 
a  knowledge  of  fiicta. 

This  knowledge  of  beta  is  to  be  used  as  the  occasion  of  Scientific 
knowledge. 

A  complete  and  perfect  course  of  study,  will  name  objecU  and  subjects 
sufficient  in  number,  and  of  the  right  kind,  to  guide  the  teadier  in  pre- 
senting occasions  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  making  all  kinds  of  com> 
parisons ;  for  comparing  ill  kinds  of  objects ;  for  comparing  all  kinds  of 
relations,  and  for  making  tbe  comparisons  in  the  order,  and  in  the  manner 
reqnired  by  the  mind,  as  its  powers  are  developed. 

These  are  the  principles  which  constitute  the  philosophy  of  teaching. 

3.    IfOra  OP  TXACmNQ. 

There  are  two  ways  of  teaching.  One  way  consists  in  presenting  ob- 
jects and  subjects  first  as  wholes,  for  general  knowledge,  then  the  parts 
and  their  relations  for  particular  knowledge.  The  other  way  consists  in 
first  presenting  parts  of  things,  and  the  relations  of  the  parts,  (or  partic- 
ular knowledge,  then  the  whole  made  op  of  Iheee  parts  and  of  their  rela- 
tions, for  general  knowledge. 

These  two  ways  of  teaching  are  called  Modes,  or  Methods.  The  Bist 
method  is  called  the  Analytic,  the  second  the  Synthetic  method. 

A  synthetic  method  of  study  is  impossible ;  is  a  ntethod  of  teaching  it 
is  faulty  for  two  reasons : 

Ist.  The  application  of  the  method  requires  the  teacher  to  present  as 
occasions  for  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  puts  of  wholes,  not  as  parts, 
but  as  independent  individaal  things,  that  are  not  seen  to  hold  any  rtla- 
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tion  to  the  wholes  of  which  they  ue  pvti,  until  the  rel&tion  hu  been 
MtablUhed  by  the  teacher. 

Sd.  The  method  requires  the  tendier  to  do  the  woric  that  belong  to  the 
student. 

The  ipplicatioD  of  the  Analytic  method  requires  the  teacher  to  assign 
lessons  for  study,  by  the  use  of  topics  made  out  according  to  the  foUoW' 
ing  rules : 

Ist  The  objects  and  subjects  to  be  presented  for  study,  should  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  are  adapted  to  cull  into  exercise  the  powers  of  ^le  mind  itt 
accordance  with  the  time  and  order  of  the  development  of  these  powers. 

Sd.  The  first  topics  asGigned  should  be  those  that  lead  the  pupil  to 
study  for  Elementary  knowledge. 

Sd.  The  first  topic  in  any  study  should  require  the  pupil  to  search  for 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  object  or  subject  of  study. 

4:th.  The  minor  topics  should  present  the  parts  of  objects  in  a  natural 
order,  and  of  subjects  in  a  logical  order,  and  require  the  pupil  to  study 
.lor  particular  knowledge. 

6th.  The  topics  should  lead  the  pupil  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

Language  is  not  to  be  considered  the  primary  source  of  knowledge, 
but  the  mind  is  to  be  made  conscious  of  haTing  the  ideas  and  thought! 
to  be  expressed  by  the  language  used,  before  the  language  is  employed. 

This  is  done  by  actually  bringing  into  the  presence  of  the  mind  the 
otject  of  study. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  excite  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  such 
mental  acUvity  as  will  lead  to  the  state  called  Education,  by  bringing  into 
their  presence,  in  a  right  manner,  the  thing  to  be  studied,  and  by  guiding 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Jacts  and  truths  he  would  have  tbem  know. 

All  leeaoos  are  to  be  taught  orally  by  the  teacher,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  will  do  nothing  except  fijmisb  an  occasion  for  knowledge. 

The  pupil  should  acquire  the  knowledge  b;  bis  own  mental  actirity. 

The  lesson  thus  taught  will  furnish  for  the  pupil  topics  properly  ar- 
ranged for  study,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  topics  sufficient  to  enablf  him 
to  continue  to  study  them  intelligently  and  profitably. 

Text>books  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  to  be  used  as  ref. 
erencc  books.  Aa  text-books  are  sometimes  used,  tbey  take  away  the 
possibility  of  independent  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupiL 

The  pupil  baring  prepared  his  lesson,  is  to  recite  before  the  class  upon 
the  topic  or  topics,  assigned  at  the  time  by  the  teacher. 

He  is  to  develop,  without  questions  by  the  teacher,  the  topics  assigned 
him,  illustrating  carefully  the  ideas  and  thoughts  he  expresses  in  words, 
before  the  expressions  are  made,  obserring  to  follow  the  same  Analytic 
method  in  recitation  that  was  observed  by  the  teacher  in  assigning  the 
topics,  and  by  himself  in  studying  them. 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  class  are  to  observe  carefully  the  pnpil  re- 
dting,  with  reference  to  his  knowledge,  and  his  mode  of  teaching  or 
reciting. 
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After  the  pupil  hia  completed  his  recitition,  the  teadiar  uid  pupils  maj 
nuke  critidsmB,  for  the  purpoM  of  coirectiDg  mistikes,  and  for  caUing 
attention  to  new  truth. 

The  pupil  should  be  pemiitted,  and  eren  required,  to  use  his  Kctire 
powers  in  obtaining  knowledge,  u  well  is  his  passire  powers  in  receiv- 
ing it 

The  teacher  Bhonld  be  constaotlj  aware  of  the  nature  of  bis  work,  and 
of  the  end  to  be  secured,  and  of  the  relation  the  means  he  emplojs  bolds 
to  that  end. 

Successful  teaching  iropliw  the  exiatence  of  a  course  of  study  tbat  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  as  its  powers  are  deTetoped.  It  requires 
the  employment  of  the  right  method  in  applying  this  course,  and  the 
presence  of  a  teacher  who  understands  the  philosophy  of  bis  work. 

The  teacher  must  be  supplied  with  all  ezlemal  means  neceesair  for 
his  teachiDg,  aod  with  the  cordial  sympathy  of  all  in  authority  orer  hiII^ 
and  then  be  can  eo  ^ply  his  philosophical  method  as  to  obtun  a  better 
and  higher  result  than  ttw  Kboola  hare  jet  luwwn. 
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Tbb  Noriul  School  ^t  BEmoEWJUBK  went  into  operatioo  on  the 
9tli  of  September,  1840,  with  28  pupili.  Up  to  August,  1846,  pupili 
were  received  for  two.  terms,  which  were  not  necesearilj  successive. 
Kdos  that  tjme  they  hare  been  required  to  remain  three  successive 
terms  of  fourteen  weeks  each.  In  18SS,  the  period  of  attendance  at 
kU  die  State  Normal  Schools  was  fixed  at  one  year  and  a  halt  This 
school  rec^vee  both  male  and  female  papila. 

The  following  communication  from  Prof.  Marshall  Couant,  the 
present  Principal,  sets  forth  the  existing  regulations  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils,  course  of  study,  and  other  particulars. 

Halci  rnuit  ba  ml  leut  ■nsolam  jeu*  of  igs,  ud  fcnulci  at  tcuL  ■iileen. 

Each  cuididita  for  memhanhip  it  Teqnired  to  pieaenC  >  mrtificite  of  (Dod  hobk, 
CHiiiCTBm,  Crom  xune  rHponiibts  prnoa;  tad  mail  pan  ■  uliahcury  examiniiion 
in  Ih*  comniaB  bnaeha,  lil., — Reading,  SpetllDg,  D<fui)>(,  AritlmntuI,  Wriling, 
(Jmnoiu  and  Gngnph]'. 

There  ia  alu  ifqnired  tf  tha  candidite  ■  pladgc  M  nmain  in  the  ioatihitioD  tlirrc 
ooDMcaUTe  lemu,  and  fiilhfull;  to  obaerre  all  ita  nilea  aod  lefulilioiu.  If,  boiteiar, 
tb*  oandidale  ii  found  lo  be  qualified  to  enter  advanced  claiaaa,  liia  connectioD  witb 
the  inatilntion  DUf  ba  for  ■  leaa  tima  ;  bat  not  laaa  tlma  one  r«r. 

Tba  lehool  Tear  ia  ditided  into  two  tem»  :  ooe  begianing  on  the  third  Wsdneadar 
of  March,  and  DontiauiDg  19  weaka ;  Ibe  olheron  the  third  W«da«adkT  of  September, 
•od  continoiiv  31  wecka.     Annuil  aauioD  of  tba  icbool,  40  weaka. 

Pnpili  are  [eeeirod  al  the  RanuDenmnanl  of  each  tarm. 

Ill  eandidatea  for  adnuiaion  are  required  to  preaenl  rhemaelna  at  the  ichool  (nun 
at  9  o'clock,  A.  BI,,  of  IbajSnl  Jag  of  tha  term ;  for  onlj  in  wry  jfMBoJ  caaaa  it  uj 
«iia  fiiWbil  la  u  examination  for  adnuuion  ^fUr  that  da;. 

Tnilion  ia  gntoitoii*  M  Ihoae  who  deiign  lo  bacoma  TMehart  in  the  Pnblie  Scbooli 
of  the  Sum.  To  those  from  sUhr  Statea,  who  do  not  beeonie  Teacher*  in  lAU,  a  fe« 
fif  tlO  per  term  ia  chained  for  toitionj  and  the  aaoM  itio  to  those  irito  enter  the  inalj- 
tntioo  lor  the  puipoee  of  qiialifjing  themaalTea  to  teach  in  PiiTate  Sebooli.  A  like 
ammul  for  Inilioa  i>  expectrd  to  be  paid  by  thoae  who  bil  to  fulfill  an  expraiced  da- 
■ilin  lo  leach  in  the  PoUic  ScbooU  of  the  Slate. 

The  State  appropiiatea  81000  a  jeai  for  each  of  the  Normal  Schodi,  lo  aid  thoaa 
of  it*  own  atudenla  who  find  it  diffioult  to  meet  the  eipenaa  of  atteDdinjj  one  of  thoaa 
inslilBtioa*  irithoat  aniituca.  Thii  aid  ii  not  granted  duiing  the  firat  thirtren  weeka 
of  Ihe  coDne.  Afterward,  tpplieanls  fat  aid  maj  eipect  to  reoeire  il  aa  Ibllowa: 
thoaa  who  raiide  not  orer  twentj  milea  from  tha  acbool,  M  ct*.  per  week ;  iboae  reaid- 
inf  between  SO  and  30  milea,  tl ;  and  thoae  oier  30  milea,  SI  ,90  per  week.  If,  bow< 
aver,  Ibe  number  of  ipplicanta  in  an;  term  abould  be  greater  than  lo  altow  of  theaa 
rate*  of  diatribution  ftom  the  regular  ipproprialioa  lor  the  tenn,  that  amaant  will  ba 
diatrtbalad  in  the  fropertioH  of  Iheae  nte*. 

Bnaid  ia  vaudljr  tUfiO  par  week;  euliuiire  of  tbel  and  ligfata.  And  ttJO  la 
icquired  ofeniT  atudent,  at  the  middle  of  each  laim,  to  meet  incidental  sipanaea. 

Itia  also  aipaeted  ihalsrarr  atudent  will  liuBiah  himtsir  wilbaoop;  of  Lippinoott'a 
OaietUer,  and  with  one  or  tm>  other  tmaller  wurka  ;  Iha  wbde  eipenaa  of  which  may 
WMuat  lo  ST,Oa    All  odur  lexl-booka  an  fbmiahed  lo  Ihe  lUidaiila  free  of  etiKft. 
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Tba  bUowing  Ubie  eihibiu  the  counc  oC  studiea  pnimed  in  lbs  w^ool,  diari>C 
Ae  nqnired  lime  of  caaacdiaa  wilh  it,  vii.,  one  je»uid  ■  bilt 

The  pupili  (in  diiided  in)o  Ihree  cUvea ;  the  Junior,  Middle,  mod  SBnioi. 

The  Mudie*  for  the  Pint  Term,  or  Junior  ClaM,  naad  upon  the  left  a(  the  uUe, 
next  to  Ibe  cdIuidii  of  Huun,  &c.;  Ihose  tor  the  Second  Term,  nr  Middle  Clmm,  oeca- 
py  the  next  column  to  Ilie  right)  ihon  fat  the  Third  Teno,  or  Senior  Clue,  ue  pUod 
spon  the  e>lreme  right. 

The  tible  ahoHs  it  ■  glince  what  in  the  particular  itudie*  for  nj  put  of  tha 
Mone,  U^ether  with  Che  diys  end  houn  or  recitiiion. 

The  imn):emeDU  of  Ihe  echoi)!  ue  ancb  thai,  bsBidee  pursuing  Ihi*  coonc  of  Uud- 
ie*,  the  pupils  ere  employed  it  limes  in  giving  ioitiuction.  Thia  affanli  the  prin- 
cipnl  end  hie  ouistanii  the  opportunity  at  icmlering  the  pupili  more  efficieni  aid  in 
Ihe  tpplicalion  of  principles,  end  the  illuatretion  of  metboda. 

A  CDune  of  ledum  on  Physiol  Geography  is  uiDually  giren  in  tha  echaol,  ia  tnc 
nonlh  of  December,  by  Prof  Gjiyot ;  alio  i  coune  on  Chemiaiiy,  bj  eomc  otbet 
professor. 

Tails.— Fkn  of  Study  ami  Inrtmctios  is  the  Stale  Nurmsl  BcbosI,  si  BridgamlB,  Him. 
UOENINQ. 

B        to  >l-< Denitioul  ExncHS. 

>  1-4  Id  10-10  r  .  I  ArithmMlg.     |- g  |  AiUbaWis.     I*      |  AiHnoas  HM«T. 

to  1-4  to  U      j  I  I  M  Ulia.       J  ^  I  Sd  Utfa.        11^  I^"- 

UMta  IS       I'^lAlgebu.         [s  |  Alpibia.  I.      |  P°1<t- ClwB«>k<>r  <>«■- f  ' 


Bl-4ta      lOl-sj  i  jcwutiT.        Jjl"*'- 
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\°'\' 


e  1-S  to       8  3-4 DsTDtHul  Enreixs. 

B34  1i>       Bl-t                 Pbydolocy.  Liiglo. 

B-3S  to        lO-U CompoirtiaDa 


81-Bla        BS-4  ' Diniliaaal  K 


i!:r'-fa 


jLotia.  r  .  IRtistane. 

•^  W      lCb»|  I  j  Alcebra.         |C  I  Algehn.         j -g  |  Caslofy  sad  Nitanl  IB 
WMS  U.      11-M  [^  I  Cramiau.       [s  |  G™..«,.        [*  j  G™mu. 

li-4S   la      13       Vani  FhiloHpliy  sod  Datiat. 

AFTERNOON. 
S*      to       ^10    ....     WritiiicuHiapalUoimTP.  H- 


t-io  to     3      r    I  RHdiag.     rill 

""  ■"1°—  \l\ 

«       lo       4S-4  L"  iGeognphy.   tx  I 


•-»  to       S         f      [E-Jinf.         (i  jBaadiof.        j"      |  Kwliag. 
34    ta       3  S-4  j  I     Host.  Aiilh.  I  «     Esf.  Lui.      j|     TliHiy  urTaiih.kBiA  LiM 
4       to       *i-4  l"*  loeegraphy.     iM  I  G«fnphy,     l*  |  Barreyiaf  av  jd.  DnvB«. 
4  34  le       S  fleoenl  Emniiii  eroy  P.  M. 

Then  hire  been  103S  pupila,  ril.,  4S4  male*  and  Gil  fanuAa,  conneelx]  witb  the 
■ehool  liuie  ila  opening ;  of  which  nomber,  7D6  haie  eompleled  the  eourae  of  atodj. 
■  TkMs  an  the  koiB  bt  <ha  Bbbbm  Tin,  IboH  b(  Oa  Wlattr  Tkm  «•  a  Wr  hsB  aadh*. 
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STATE   KO^MAL   SCSOOL  AT  BHQMlEirATBR. 


lo  1861  the  L^Blntare  appropriated  tbe  sam  of  ^600  to  tfae  enlargement 
and  repairs  of  the  buildiDg.  B/  tbia  meaDS  tbe  building  origiaall;  63  [ect  long 
bj  41  Tcvt  wide,  and  two  atoriee  high,  was  enlarged  b;  the  additioo  of  two 
winga,  eacli  3S  feet  long  and  21  feet  wide,  projectiug  from  tlie  center  of  the 
main  edifice,  and  of  the  some  height.  Upon  the  lower  floor  are  Ibur  conrenient 
recilatioQ  rooms,  two  rooma,  one  for  pbilosopbical  and  the  other  for  chemical 
appamtiui  one  room  Ibr  miaendOKical  and  geological  specimeiiB,  and  tn-o  ante- 
rooms for  the  pupils.  In  the  second  ttorj,  the  whde  of  tlie  original  Btracture 
ia  devoted  to  a  common  scbool-room,  which  i»  62  feet  long  b;  40  feet  wide, 
irith  B  large  recitation  room  opening  from  it  into  one  of  the  wings,  and  a  large 
Ubnir?  and  reading  room  into  the  other  wing. 

B7  a  solwequent  appropriation  new  furniture  hag  been  supplied,  the  warming 
and  ventilation  of  tlie  entire  building  improved,  and  the  grounds  graded  and 


The  Visitors  ofthia  scbool  in  Ibeir  report  for  186S  report  tbe  following  ata^A- 

Nomber  admitted  since  September  8,  1B40,  to  S^tember,  1866, 1,J99 

"        ofgraduateB  lo  Soplember,  1866, 968 

"       in  attendance  in  16S4-65, ,. 12S 

"       graduated  in  1866 '. 21 

The  course  of  study  now  embraces  four  terms  or  two  jeara.  The  Frincipkl 
expresses  a  desire  for  additional  Biiialance  "  that  the  quality  of  our  tea^ii^ 
ma;  be  improTed  by  reducing  the  amount,  for  wliich  tlie  teacher  could  make 
more  thorough  preparation." 
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Tax  completion  of  »  new  edifice  to  accommodate  the  8latv  Numul 
School  at  Bridgewat«T  was  ugnalizad  by  appropriate  eiercieea,  on  the.  19th 
of  Aoguflt,  1846.  AddreaBM  were  made  during  the  day  hj  Hb  ISxeelleacf, 
Governor  Briggs,  Hon.  WilUam  G.  Bates,  of  Westfield,  Amasa  Walker,  G«q^ 
of  BrookSeh),  at  the  charch,  and  in  the  new  achaol-room.  Aft«r  theao 
addrauea  the  compaoj  putook  of  a  cotlation  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  which 
occadoD  the  health  of  the  Secratar;  of  the  Boaid  of  Education  waa  giveo 
by  the  preddent  of  the  day,  and  received  by  the  company  with  enthnuaatie 
applause.  To  this  sentiment  Mr.  Haim  responded"  aa  fbllowa,  aa  reported 
in  the  Boston  Mercantile  JournsL 

Hr.  PresideDt :  Among  all  tba  li^U  and  ihadow*  Uiat  have  erer  <roasad  my 
path,  this  daj'a  radiaoce  ia  the  bngfatut  T«o  Toan  ^o,  I  Tonld  hare  been 
villin^  to  oom[^r>miae  for  ten  yean'^  t/ork,  ai  hard  as  any  I  had  aTer  perfbnned, 
to  hare  bean  huored  that,  at  the  end  of  that  poiod,  I  ihoald  tea  vhat  oar  ayas 
thi»  day  behold.  We  dot  witneM  the  eoouiletioD  of  a  new  and  bemitifid  hoc- 
mal  SdMvd-honae  tar  the  Stete  If  ocmal  Scbxd  at  Bridgewater.  One  fortni^t 
tnm  to-mnnov,  another  booM,  u  besnttfoi  a<  tUt,  ii  to  be  dedlmted  at  Vtat- 


Weat  Ndwtoi  waa  already 
nxivideil  fbr  by  private  mnmfioeiios.  Each  Ifcmial  School  tban  will  occupy  s 
houiie.  Deal,  cranniodioua,  and  well  adapted  to  ha  wania;  and  the  Priodpus  at 
the  ■choolii  will  be  relieved  from  tbe  annoyance  et  keeping  a  Nonnal  Sdtool  in 
an  ai-Noniul  baus& 

I  shnU  not  even  advert  t»  tlw  paloftil  <«qm«  which  have  haitcoed  tUi  meat 
daiirable  cooaummatiao, — nnoa  what  WM  Bwwit  tar  evil  haa  reault«d  in  so  mudi 
good.  Let  me,  however,  aay  to  toi^  aa  tbe  nunl  of  this  result,  that  it  atrei^tbetM 
m  my  ova  mind  what  I  have  always  felt ;  and  I  hcfie  it  will  atrengtben,  gr  ere. 
ate,  m  all  wKT  iiiirid%  a  npugnance  to  that  BtUyandcowardly  aeDtiment  of  Ilia 
poet,  whidi  made  bim  long 


security,  and  confidence,  and  delight,  which  rational  and  social  beings  ought  to 
eiuoy  in  theu'  intercourse  with  each  other.  There  are  wars,  and  the  qooatioi] 
whether  they  are  rigbt  at  wrong  torturea  the  good  man  a  thomand  times  mnm 
than  any  succsMea  or  defeata  of  either  belligerent.  But  the  feeling  whidi  springs 
Dp  spontaneously  in  my  mind,  and  whicb  I  hope  springs  up  apontanoooi'ly  m 
your  DUDds,  my  Irieoda,  in  view  of  the  eiran,  and  calamities,  aod  iniquities  of 
tbe  race,  is,  net  to  flee  from  the  world,  but  to  renuiin  in  it ;  nol  to  hie  away  to 
(seat  solitudes  or  hermit  cell*,  but  to  oaofrDot  selfiahnesi,  and  vriekednass,  and 
ignorance,  at  whatever  personal  peril,  and  to  aubdue  and  extirpate  them, ortodM 
in  the  attempt  Had  it-  not  beni  for  ■  fealing  UIir  this  sjuong  jour  friends,  and 
the  friends  a  the  sacred  cause  of  educatiou  ie  which  you  liave  enlisted,  yon  wall 
know  that  the  Normal  Schools  of  Masaacfauaetts  would  have  been  put  down,  and 
that  this  day  never  would  bare  ihcoe  to  gladden  onr  hearts  and  to  reward  OW 
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InOi  and  ncriScei.  Let  no  nun  wbo  kntnn  n 
bsi  bean  bone  end  fahorae,  to  brii^  to  pu<  tl 
•xtraTiganoe  of  J07. 

Mr.  Praudent,  I  cooiider  iliu  erent  u  marking  in  an  in  the  progreaa  c^  edn- 
<ation, — whidi,  aa  ve  all  bDow.  ia  the  proereaa  of  d*ilicatiDn, — on  thia  veatem 
CODtineDt  and  tluongbont  the  'vorld.  It  is  the  Domplelioa  ti  fhe  firat  Kormal 
Bdiocd-hDiue  erer  eraet«d  in  Haaaaehnaett^ — in  tbe  Unioa, — in  tl 
It  balonga  to  chat  dua  of  evenU  which  nuiy  happen  ooce,  bnt  k 
beinR  repckted. 

I  believe  Ifomial  Bdux^  to  be  a  ae-w  kutromentalitT  in  the  adTaiicement  of 
the  nee.  I  beliera  that,  withoat  them.  Free  Scbocla  thenuetres  would  be 
abocn  of  their  atreng^  and  their  healing  power,  and  wonld  at  length  beccme 
nera  diaritj  achordi,  and  thna  die  out  in  Eiet  and  in  IbmL  Naither  the  art  of 
printins,  nor  ttt*  trial  bf  jury,  nor  a  free  pr««a,  nor  bee  tuSrage,  can  Iodr  exiat, 
to  any  baneflcial  and  wfntan  parposo,  without  adioalB  kr  the  truniiu  of  teach- 
tf» ;  nt,  if  tba  chaiBcter  and  qualiGcatioos  of  teadiera  be  allowed  to  ^generate, 
the  Free  Bcboola  will  become  pauper  acboola,  and  the  panper  acfaoola  will  pn»- 
dnoe  pauper  wmiIb,  and  the  free  preaa  will  become  a  Gdae  and  Iic«ntiona  pr«a% 
and  ignorant  Tot«n  wiU  become  Tenal  voten^  and  thrcMiali  th«  medinm  and 
guiae  of  republican  fonm,  an  oligardir  ot  proflinte  and  flagiUoua  nen  wiU  ^• 
era  the  lajKt ;  na;,  the  nniTcrsd  diffuaioD  and  nltmwte  triumph  of  all-glortotu 
Chrialiaaitj  itaelf  murt  await  the  time  vbsn  knowledge  diall  be  diffuaed  among 
men  tliroagfa  the  inatrumentality  of  good  adxiola.  Coiled  np  in  this  intfitutioi^ 
■a  in  a  apraig,  there  ia  a  Tigor  whoae  nnouling  may  wheel  the  apheraa. 

But  loia  "*^™—  biin«  to  mktd  the  paat  hiatorj  of  theaa  achot^  not  leai  than 
h  Bwakena  oar  hope*  and  eniTine«a  our  judgment  reapecting  their  futura  aucceaii 

I  hold.  air.  in  ray  band,  a  paper,  whidi  cootaina  tba  oiigin,  the  aouree,  the 
or  the  Nsnul  BdMofeof  Maaaadiaaetta.  [Here  Hr.  Hum  read 
Hod.  Edmund  IhriiAt.  dated  Mardi  10th.  18SB.  authorizing  him, 
d  dollara  woidd 
be  giren  br  an'indiTidnal  far  the  imiiantlioa  of  teadwn  of  O 
pn>Ti<tad 
irith  gT«at  appfauue.1 

It  will  ba  oUarrad, 

beld  on  the  eraoing  prariona  to  ita  date.  Hie  time,  the  apot,  the  wcrda  of  that 
eoOTenatiaa  can  Derer  be  eraaad  frnn  my  bohL  Thia  day,  triumphant  OTer  the 
Mat,  auajaaoua  (br  the  Aitnret  then  roae  to  my  oght  By  the  auroral  light  ot 
Dope,  iMwooaapanjaltcr  company  avfivthWo  the  ba*Mn  of  IhtweinitUutioaa, 
lilu  angel  raiaiafMV,  to  apread  abnad,  over  watte  apuitnal  realma,  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  the  deli^ila  of  virtue.  Thank  Ood,  the  eoemies  who  have  aince 
iwen  up  to  <q>poae  and  malign  n%  did  not  eaat  (heir  hldeooa  ihadowa  aeroaa  that 
baautiiul  leena. 

The  propoaition  made  to  the  LcAialaturo  waa  accepted,  atmoat  %  itbout  oppo- 
Btion,  in  both  hnndiea ;  and  on  Ue  third  day  of  July,  IB89,  the  flnt  Normal 
SdKMil,  Gonnaling  of  only  Urai  popib,  waa  opened  at  Lexington,  under  the  care 
of  a  geatlemaa  wbo  now  nta  beftre  me, — Vi.  Cyrua  Pierce,  of  Nantucket, — then 
cfiabDd,btitD<        •        ■       ■  ■- 


Omfoa^  Ha  an  ncDiwed,  bowenr,  bS  ia .  ...._.... 
lto-la"la«kkhUMeMnUnlud  Btanl  hlB.  Ba  nilM  or  Ua  AtUnn,  tte  papUa  of  Iba 
jMNcraul  BckoaLinliirikaboaimblaeadipMUloawbtcli  onchi  10  oM  bMwaau  uw  •mral 
acftoota :  nd  to  (he  nrpitaB,  ■  wdl  ■  isnt,  of  al  wko  haaidhha,  be  ipDlw  e(  beli«  ailnoa- 
l^id  ly  htPllli  I  whMi  ta  eeM  put  nihwfce.  U»t  H  wm  iIim  to«  hia  io  laUia  from  lbe|m- 
ftniOD.  naaadleaoeMlair,  RaowalnhlalUmiilaexaMMtMaclHr  kadlkmienad  l»te 
wms.    HeUiMiolil  mi  aaualiit  a—ikila  of  a  gofemr  wbn  ratatoeJ  hia  cgeeloo  kieff.  mil 

waatoariadbyaeMndntalBttiawadaar  Dr.Waoa— ^ns  K«.  Dr. ,  Huh,  mj  babu, 

laMUIarfriHBbir.''    And  Uh  ba  ■!  don  HlM  (b(  alDnn  pludIM  ot  tba  oompuji,  vbo 
aawwl  M  IWak  be  wat  BOl -n  plw  oW  aa  b*  wHiad  Id  iHiear.] 

I  n.r,  aaid  Hr.  Ibnn,  00  reaumkig,  that,  tboogfa  the  average  nmnber  of  Ifr, 
Tierce  a  aduolii  now  fromaiity  toe^ifaty;  and  tboogfa  tluaadioal,  at  the  pnt 
•Bt  term,  eonaiata  of  ecu  hundred  pnpila,  yet  the  flnt  term  of  the  firat  •chool 
efNoed  with  l/mt  pnpiU  only.    The  tmlh  i^  thongfa  it  may  aeem  a  parados  to 
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Mj  ao,  tbe  Naniaa  Schools  hid  to  coma  to  prepMra  k  vrt  for  tbenwdrei^  Mid  te 
■bow,  bj  practk&l  dcmmatTBtiau,  what  tSe;  were  >bk  to  *ccc«iiiilidi.  lAa 
CliTBliaiuty  itaelf,  hsd  they  waited  till  the  world  at  large  called  Tor  tfaem,  or  wu 
nmdj  to  receive  them,  thej  would  QCTar  hare  wme. 

Id  September.  I8S9,  two  other  yonnol  Schoola  were  eataUUied  :  one  at  Bam, 
in  tbe  countj  of  Wurceater,  UDce  remoTcd  to  WeatBeld,  in  tbe  county  of  Uamp- 
den ;  and  the  other  at  thia  (dace,  whose  only  mnoral  has  been  a  congtant  mm- 
ine  oDwurd  and  upward,  to  higber  aod  h^ber  degrees  of  pro«perity  and  use- 
fiibiess. 

Id  tiadns  down  the  luatat;  of  these  acbools  to  tbe  preeoat  time,  I  prefer  to 
Iring  into  view,  ratbsr  the  sgenctM  that  hav«  helped,  than  the  obstadee  wfaidi 
have  opposed  them. 

I  saj,  then,  that  I  beliere  Hanacbusetts  to  have  been  the  onl]'  State  in  th* 
Union  where  Normal  Schools  could  have  been  estaUisbed  ;  or  where,  if  estid>- 
liahed.  thej  would  bare  been  allowed  to  continue.  At  tlie  time  tbey  were 
establiebed.  Eve  or  m  thousand  teaehera  were  annoallv  engaged  in  our  ConuDcn 
Bduiols :  and  probably  nearly  as  many  more  were  looking  forward  to  the  mme 
occupation.  These  incumbents  and  expectants,  together  with  their  Gunilies  sad 
circles  of  relatires  and  HcquaintaDoes,  would  probably  bare  ooostUuted  tbe 
greater  portiuo  of  active  innueoce  oa  adKxd  aHaira  in  tbe  State ;  and  bad  tbey, 

■  "  "      -   ■  " ---1-  .1--.. J-  to  them  brafbw 

«  Normal  ^dtaals, 
.  a  whirlwind  puts  out  a  taper.  I  ItilMr  tbe  gt^  body  of  OoanmoD  Sdnal 
teacher*  in  Massachusetts  lor  the  msgnauimity  they  have  displayed  od  this  sub- 
ject. I  know  that  many  of  Uiem  have  said,  almost  in  so  many  words,  and,  what 
IB  nobler,  tbey  have  acted  as  they  have  said : — "  We  are  coosdous  of  our  defl- 
ciencics ;  we  are  grateful  for  any  means  that  will  supply  them, — nay,  we  are 
ready  to  retire  from  our  places  when  better  tcacbers  can  be  found  to  fill  them. 
We  derive,  it  is  true,  our  daily  tread  from  schooI-IieepiDg.  but  it  is  bett«r  that 
our  bodies  should  be  pinched  with  hunger  than  that  the  souli  of  children  should 
atarva  for  want  of  mental  DourisIuneDt ;  and  ws  should  be  unwOTtby  of  the  busks 
which  the  swine  do  eat,  if  we  could  prefer  our  own  emolument  <«'  oomfbrt  to  tbe 
iolellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  rising  geueration.  We  give  voa  our  baud 
and  our  heart  for  the  glo-ious  work  of  improving  the  schools  of  Ibseachnsetts, 
while  we  scom  the  baseness  of  the  men  who  would  appeal  to  our  love  of  gain, 
or  of  ease,  to  seduce  ue  from  the  path  of  duty."  Tlus  statement  does  no  more 
than  justice  to  the  noble  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  Massachusetts. 
To  be  sure,  there  always  have  been  some  who  have  opposed  the  Normal  School^ 
and  who  will,  probably,  continue  to  oppose  tbem  as  long  as  tbey  life,  leat  th^ 
themselves  ^uld  be  superseded  by  a  clasB  of  cotcpetent  teaeben.  These  Br« 
tbey  who  would  arrest  education  wliere  it  is ;  because  they  canoot  keep  up  with 
it,  or  overtake  it  in  its  onward  progress.  But  the  wheels  of  education  are  rolling 
on,  and  they  who  will  not  go  with  them  must  go  under  tbem. 

The  Normal  Schools  were  snppased  by  some  to  stand  in  an  antagoniatic  reW 
tioo  to  academies  and  select  schools ;  and  some  teachers  of  aeademiei  and  sekwt 
rhey  declare  t 
sir,  academies 
this  State,  in  great  munbeis,  for  more  tbu 
Bcbool-tcochers  does  not  last,  at  the  eiteol 
that  a  doien  gooeratic 
within  the  last  fifty  yean.    Now,  if  the  ai 

an  adequate  number  of  school-teachers,  why  have  they  not  done  itt  ne  nave 
waited  half  a  century  ibr  tbem.  Let  them  not  oompuill  of  us,  beeanse  we  are 
.unwilling  to  wait  half  a  centory  mwe.  Academies  are  good  in  their  plaM; 
colleges  are  good  in  their  place.  Both  have  done  invaluable  service  to  the  cans* 
of  education.  Tbe  standard  of  intelllgonoe  is  vastly  hivher  now  than  it  woold 
have  been  without  their  aid ;  but  they  have  not  provided  a  satfidency  of  omi- 
petcut  teaclien ;  and  if  they  perform  their  ap[Hvprinte  duties  bereaflcr,  as  tbey 


it  forbear,  Mr.  Fresi- 
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But  if  any  teu^r  of  aii  iic&deinT  bad  a  right  to  be  jeolous  of  the  Norm*] 
Schoolii,  it  wu  >  geDtleimii  Dov  before  me,  vbo,  at  the  time  when  the  Bridn- 
water  KomuU  Soboiil  came  into  his  town,  and  plaoled  itself  by  tfae  path  whicti 
led  to  hi<  door,  sod  offered  to  teach  gratuitoiulf  such  of  the  young  men  and 
women  attending  bis  acbool,  as  bad  proposed  to  becoioe  teacbera  of  Ckmmtoa 
Scbooli,  insteiul  of  opposing  it.  acted  with  a  high  and  magnaoimoiis  regard  to 
tlie  great  iotoreats  of  huEoanitj.  So  far  from  opposing,  he  gsve  bis  Toice,  hia 
Tutc,  and  his  purse,  for  the  establiahmont  of  the  school,  whose  beneGta,  jou,  mj 

£iung  friends,  have  since  anjoyad.  (Great  applause.)  Don't  applaud  jat,  said 
r.  Manu,  [or  1  bare  better  things  to  tell  of  lum  thu  this.  In  the  winter  aes- 
nOG  of  the  Legislature  of  1840,  it  is  well  known  that  a  powerrul  attack  wm 
tnade,  in  the  House  of  RepreseutatJTee,  upini  the  Bonrd  of  Education,  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  all  the  improremeata  which  bad  then  been  commenced,  and 
which  hare  since  produced  each  beneficent  and'  abundant  fruits,  It  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  go  back  to  the  condition  of  thmn 
m  18S1, '  It  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Nonnal  Sdiools,  and  to  throw  badiwith 


intoleniDce  bad  created, — whether  latent  or  patent  It  arailed  itself  of  the 
atipotnent  of  expense.  It  appealed  bridiousij  to  the  pride  of  teacben.  It 
menaced  Prussian  despotism  u  tfae  natural  ccnaequeDce  of  imitating  Prussia  in 
preparing  teachers  for  achoole.  It  fomented  political  partisanship.  It  invoked 
roli^QS  bigoUy.  It  united  them  all  into  one  [Aalonx,  animated  fa/  TBiioOt 
motires,  but  intent  upon  a  single  object  The  genttemon  to  whim  I  have  ra- 
Jerred  was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Canimitte»  on  Education,  and  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thonuu  A.  Qreeoe,  of 
New  Bedfn'd,  made  a  minonty  report,  and  during  the  debate  which  followed, 
ho  defended  the  Board  of  Edncntion  so  ably,  aiKi  vindicated  the  oeecasity  of 
Iformal  Scfaooli  and  other  improvementa  so  convindoglj,  that  their  adveraaries 
were  foiled,  and  these  instituuons  were  saved.  The  geotleman  to  whom  I  refer 
ia  the  Hon.  JoaN  A.  Sbaw,  now  Superintendent  of  achooli  in  New  Orleans. 

rProlaranl  cli««rs^-«d  Ibe  panss  laade  t^  Mr.  Kam,  illbnled  aa  appoctnnllT  to  Mr.  Sbaw, 
taals  nudMtsDd  UBnniuiidliiK  iBBBBer,  to  dliclBJni  tha  aeUra  ami  UDcisnl  anacjr  whldi  hsW 
bad  b  renilDg  Iha  Honnsl  Behools  fton  daatnwtliM  bsllire  tbaj  had  hud  an  onporlaDllr  W 
coamaad  ihensMna  Is  lbs  pnMlo  by  tbtlr  *orin ;— but  aU  Ibis  oaljr  Inenased  Ibe  aolaisUM)  e( 
the  cocnpiny,  who  anpaantd  never  beAws  to  bava  had  a  cbsncs  lo  paj  off  anv  portlua  of  Ibfllr 
dabluf  ^MllDdr.  After  illeiiee  was  reatnd.  Mi.  %a«  saU  that  evny  paaalng  nar  ealbraed 
■pm  him  the  lOBOa  of  ihg  ImportaiK*  ant  valoe  or  exnarlsDDa  in  schunl-keeplnit.  Imag  as  be 
bad  lauitta;.  he  Ml  hlmaeJrlniproTdd  by  the  leacbliwa  urubsnvatkiQ  aad  practioa:  aad  heiaiBt 
Ihcivfun  eipcae  hli  Jor  and  i^milodg  it  the  salibLbhiDSat  anil  Iha  pn^arfly  of  tba  aduMl  at 
thai  plam,  whulever  might  be  the  penoaal  ODnaa<]iieDoea  to  hlmadf.J 

Nor,  continued  Mr.  Mann,  is  this  the  only  instance  or  notde  and  generoua  con- 
duct wbicfa  we  are  bonnd  this  day  to  acknowledge.  I  see  before  me  a  gentle- 
man who.  though  ooeupring  a  station  in  the  ednatiiHuil  world  br  above  any  of 
the  calamities  or  tba  ruuaitades  that  can  befall  the  Common  8(^oda,-~tboueh, 
Mcnniarily  oonaidered,  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  bkn  whether  tlie 
Commco  8dio(Ja  floorish  or  decline, — yet,  trtxa  the  b^inning,  and  especinlly  in 
the  criaia  to  which  I  bave  just  adverted,  came  to  our  rescue,  and  gave  all  his 
iaduence,  as  a  citj^n  and  as  a  teacher,  to  the  promotion  of  our  cause ;  and  whom 
tboae  who  may  reeort  hither,  from  year  to  year,  so  haig  aa  this  building  shall 
■land,  will  have  occasion  to  remember,  not  only  with  warm  emotions  of  the 
heart,  but,  during  the  wintry  aeaaon  of  the  year,  with  warm  ■enaatioia  of  tha 
body  also.*    I  refer  la  Hr.  Oio.  &  Enuoti. 

tMr.  Bimnon  wm  sow  vannlj  eheeredi  ontU  hs  itm,  mi  In  a  bcaitfcit  addreaa  ota  lew  mo- 
nenla,  expRsad  bla  lalenat  la  Ibe  achool,  and  bi  tba  causa  of  ediiealloD,»blch  be  begged  tba 
jDBiig  Macheis  Dol  la  eooatdet  as  Uaiilad  lo  Ibis  tuptsftol  Mage  of  oar  beliig.] 

These,  said  lifr.  Hann,  are  some  of  the  inddente  of  onr  early  history.    The  lata    . 
•rents  wluch  have  resulted  in  the  generous  dooationa  of  individuals,  and  in  tha 
patronage  of  the  Legislature,  fiH'  the  erectioa  of  this,  and  another  edifice  at  Vest- 
field,  as  a  residence  and  a  home  for  the  Nomal  Schools, — these  events,  I  shall 
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eotunlt  my  own  feeliuga,  tnd  perluqa  1  ma;  add.  tlie  tUgnitf  and  foAtumim 
Tbidi  belong  to  a  da;  of  tiiimi[di,  in  fmmg  by  witfaoot  lemMik. 

[TlilipBtarihsliiitarT,h<nnTi<r,wMBolilk>in<dtDlnlii«L    Ai  •dm  M  tb*  Snrtur  kM 
tokn  b&  Hi,  Iba  Ha* .  WrW^mUa,  whu  bad  b««  faaramaital  ta  gslUag  ^  tbe  Mta^ 

Inl^UiatlbalilHurivcnrliU^iiilUbbbiiUdfJwWtteHonHl  BobookalglniudsM  MM 
(UtQ  or  *«V  MiBdi  u(  popultf  ediwutoa.  who,  wttboat  dJiUactka  or  Met  cr  poR,  bad  art,  li 
BaloB,lntb«wlilH'iifIM4-a,k>aiiinB  tbdr  mmfabjwlib  Mr.  Ilua  ta  &•  (oMtaH as- 
■-■.^  b«  hid  « iBwiMiflillTiMlnWBwl;  ini  whttJii>wd,in -^ ■  " 

L.U r  LI. ■_  1_    .1. ■ .  g(  ^„    j|_.    ■      J 


pcftm  paipOML    Tbs  pant  «a(  dienAdljr  mada  tar  Iba  Iiiljil wkoat  gnojwit  baa  ifata 

•MD  AMkir  annaaad  br  a  Ubaral  gnat,  lu  aiBel  Ibe  tiwpwoi  of  Iboaa  tMiiiiaaij  Hoiaial 

BtbooHsriMnatbHi^lMatUa.    rTr  r iibi  liiil  iitinl  ti>  m  lili  ■aTTbiia  i.ilnal 

aafOUon:] 

I  hafci,  lOT  joimg  frieDdi,  former  and  preaeDtpapils  of  tltaadnal,  bat  angle 
word  more  to  uj  to  you  od  this  occanoo.  It  ii  a  word  ot  antiai  aod  adnmii- 
tion.  You  bare  enjoyed,  or  are  eDJoying,  advantagea  ainierior  to  moat  of  thoaa 
fli^aged  in  our  Oommui  Scboida.  Never  pride  yourwlTaa  (qm  theae  ad*i» 
tagea.  Tluiik  of  them  often,  but  alwaji  aa  ■  '' 
exertion,  not  aa  points  of  auperiority.     Aa  voa  {_ 

bonnty  of  the  State,  yon  will  probably  be  labjeoted  ti         ^  

Snlamt  to  it  without  oomplaint.  ICore  will  aometimea  be  donanded  of  joa  thm 
ia  reaaoDabla.  Bear  it  mseMy,  and  eihauat  your  time  and  atreogth  in  perform- 
ing ;our  dutiea,  rather  than  in  viadicating  your  righU,  Be  ailent.  eren  when 
yim  are  mia-epreiented.  Turn  aaide  when  <^poeed,  rather  than  con&oat  oppo- 
aition  with  reuatanCB.  Bear  and  forbear,  mt  defending  yonraelTea,  m>  moA  aa 
tnuting  to  your  wra-k*  to  defend  you.  Yet,  in  ooonseling  you  thua,  I  would  not 
be  underatood  to  be  a  total  noQ-reaiatant, — a  perfectly  paaaiTe.  nom-elaatic  aand- 
bag.  in  aociaty ;  but  I  would  Dot  have  yon  reaiat  ontil  the  Uow  be  aiiaed,  not  ao 
matii  at  you,  aa,  throu^  you.  at  the  aacred  cauae  of  human  imnovemeu^  in 
~' '  'Ji  you  are  enguged, — a  point  at  which  forbearance  would  be  affied  to  oime. 


tnonUi  Bft«r  month,  with  inexhauotibls  dwerfuloeaa  and  gentleneaa,  to  their  ob- 
Bcure,  unobaerfed,  and  1  ought  akooat  aa;,  unrequited  ubora,  I  have  Ihou^it 
that  I  would  rather  fill  tbeir  [dace,  than  be  ooe  in  the  proudaat  tnumphal  pcv- 


ceaaion  that  ever  rapeiTed  the  aodamatiwia  of  a  citj,  tbMwb  1  ujaelf  were  the 
oxiwnad  victor  i^  the  caranomea.  Ilay  heavan  iirgftt  uem  lot  Ibe  only  ib 
which,  aa  I  hope,  they  ever  eomnul, — Uiat  of  temptms  me  to  faraak  the  om 
mandmen^  l^  ooretii^  tfae  bUaaflilnew  Mid  pnri^  of  uiur  qtiiat  and  aedodei 
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Oit  account  of  an  Btmcst  denund  made  b7  the  peopk  in  the  northeu^ 
em  part  of  the  Stat*  in  1B63,  Uie  Board  of  Education  recommended  to 
Uie  I^egisUture  the  eatablishment  of  a  foarth  Nonn&l  School,  to  be  located 
in  Essex  Countj.  In  accordance  with  the  reconunendatioa,  an  appn)prift> 
tion  of  S6,000  was  promptly  made.  The  adrantsgee  presented  by  the  atj 
of  Salem  for  the  acoommodaticn  of  a  State  School  were  so  manifest,  and 
the  liberality  which  the  city  extended  to  the  sdiool  was  so  saUs&ctory, 
that  the  Board  of  Eduation  determined  to  locate  a  Normal  School  for 
female  teachers  at  Salem.  The  autboritiee  of  the  city  flimished  a  suitiJite 
kit  of  Und,  and  erected  thereon  an  acceptable  and  properly  iumished 
buil^ng,  at  an  expense  of  (13,000  beyond  the  6,000  appropriated  by 
the  State,  and  (2,000  contributed  to  the  enterprise  by  the  Eastern 
Bailroad  Company.  The  buHding  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. Sept  li,  1864.  GoTenior  Washburn  presided  on  the  occasion, 
and  a  formal  Address  was  delivered  by  £x-GoTemoT  Geo.  L.  BoutwelL 

The  school  opened  undeT  favorable  auspices ;  sixty-two  young  ladiM 
wen  admitted  on  the  first  day,  and  thirteen  afterwards  joined  the  c1sb& 


X  Ann  INETRCOTION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age ;  most 
present  a  satishctory  certilicate  of  good  moral  character ;  must  declare 
tbeir  fiill  intention  of  faithfully  observing  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
during  tbeir  connection  with  it,  and  of  afterwards  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Massachnsetts ;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  In 
Qeography,  tbe  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Algel>ra  (through  Eqna- 
tioQS  of  tbe  First  D^ree  with  one  unknown  quantity). 

Pupils  are  admitted  fhnn  any  State  without  charge  fbr  tuition,  in  case 
they  dedare  their  purpose  to  teach  in  the  public  schoob  of  Uassachn- 
setts.  Toung  ladies  who  intend  to  teach  in  piirate  schools,  or  in  other 
States,  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  school  on  paying  a  tuition  fee  of 
tSO.OO  a  year. 

To  all  pupils  who  propose  to  teadi  In  the  pnblic  sdtools  of  the  State, 
tuition  is  free ;  and  to  all  the  memben  of  the  school,  tbe  requisite  text- 
books ar^  with  few  exceptions,  fhmished  gratuitously.  To  defray  ind- 
dental  exprasea,  $2.00  a  term  is  paid  by  eadi  pupil 

For  the  assistance  of  those  who  would  find  erat  tbe  mod«rale  eipetiBes 
of  the  school  bordensome^  the  Commonwealth  makes  an  annual  qtpro* 
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piutioa  of  k  IhonBttnd  dolkra.  One  balf  of  this  amouat  is  diatribatod  at 
the  cloM  of  etch  tenn,  amoDg  pupils  from  UMsachusetta  vfao  may  merit 
and  Deed  the  aid,  in  sums  Ttrylng  according  to  the  distance  of  their  resi- 
dence from  Salem,  and  their  necessaiT'  expenses  in  attending  the  school, 
but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  tl.50  per  week.  In  this  distributiiw,  tbe 
flnt  term  of  the  pupil's  connection  with  tbe  school  is  not  reckoned,  unless 
she  entere  prepared  to  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  stady  in  leas 
than  :wo  jears. 

Aid  is  also  rendered,  in  esse  of  special  merit  and  need,  from  the  income 
of  ft  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  for  which  the  school  is  indebted  to  the 
muniflcent  bequest  of  Nathaniel  L  Bowditch,  Esq.,  of  Brooldine. 

School  Terms— Studies. 

The  regular  course  of  stud;,  from  th«  organisation  of  the  school  down 
to  1866,  occupied  three  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  the  terms  at  first 
beginning  respectiTcly,  on  the  second  Wedoesdaj  of  Uarch  and  tbe  second 
Wednesday  of  September. 

Commencing  with  1866,  the  regular  course  of  study  has  occupied  two 
years,  or  four  terms,  eadi  of  twenty  weeks.  This  change  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  more  ample  time  for  thorough  instruction  and 
(raining  in  the  various  subjects  tau^t 

Advanced  Class. 
Ladies  wbo  bavo  euceessfully  completed  the  regular  course  of  study,  m 
allowed  to  remain  in  school  and  pursue  a  higher  course.  Former  studies 
are  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent,  and  new  studies,  such  as  belong  to 
a  High  School  course,  are  introduced.  Three  terms  were  assigned  to  the 
course  until  1666,  when  it  was  reduced  to  two  terms. 

Course  of  Study. 

Some  studies  are  attended  to  through  the  entire  course,  riz:  Beading, 
Spelling,  Etymologies,  Rhetoric,  English  C<Knposition,  Mental  Arithmetic^ 
Drawing,  (including  pencil,  crayon,  and  black-board  dnwing),  Tocal 
Husic,  and  Physical  Culture, 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  studies  pursued  during  the  succcssire 
terms,  are  as  follows : 

J?r»(  Term.  Arithmetic,  Algebr*,  English  Grammar,  Oec^raphy  of 
the  Western  Continent,  History  of  the  United  States,  Writing,  (with 
especial  reference  to  the  way  of  teaching  it),  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry. 

Second  Term.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  English  Language,  (it* 
History  and  Construction),  Geography  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  and 
Botany. 

nird  Term.  Arithmetic,  Algebr*,  Natural  Philosopby,  llenUI  Phfloo- 
ophy,  English  Literature,  General  History. 

J^hurth  Term.  Astronomy,  Geology,  Physical  Geography,  HenUt 
Philosophy,  Logic,  Constitution  of  the  United  Stfttes,  School  Laws  of 
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UaoagemeDt 

Optional  Studies. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  each   term,  pupils  who  arc  able  to  do 
more  than  the  work  aasiKtied  in  the  regular  course,  are  formed  into  spe- 
cial classes,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,   attention  being  chieflj 
given  to  the  modes  of  teaching  those  languages. 

Advanced  Courae. 
Graduates  of  the  regular  course  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school 
one  additional' J  ear.  During  this  time  they  attend  to  the  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, (including  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry),  English  Literature, 
Latin  and  French,  and  pursue  to  a  greater  extent  some  of  the  studies  of 
the  undergraduate  course,  especially  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemiatrj. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Study  and  Training. 

The  ends  aimed  at  in  this  school  are  chiefly  two,  viz:  The  acquiEition 
of  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  art  of  teaching. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  all  studies  are  conducted 
with  especial  reference  to  the  test  ways  of  teaching  them.  Becitadons 
•  alone,  however  excellent,  are  not  satisfactory,  unless  every  pupil  is  able 
to  teach  otbens  that  which  she  has  herself  learned.  In  every  study,  the 
pupils  in  turn  occupy  temporarily  the  place  of  teacher  of  their  classmates, 
and  Lre  subjected  to  their  criticisms  as  well  aa  thoae  of  the  regular  teacher. 
Teaching  exercises  of  various  kinds  form  a  Urge  and  important  part  of 
the  school  work.  During  the  Senior  term,  object  lessons  are  daily  given 
to  classes  of  children  from  an  adjacent  primary  school,  so  that  every  pupil 
obtains,  before  graduating,  considerable  experience  in  teaching  young 
children  to  obserre,  think  and  give  expression  to  thought 

Nearly  all  the  studies  aro  conducted  upon  the  topical  plan.  Text-boofcs 
are  used  chiefly  ss  books  of  reference.  Topics  are  assigned  trotn  day  to 
day  by  the  teacher,  and  the  scholars  are  required  to  obtain  the  requisite 
knowledge  from  the  various  sources  at  command.  The  committing  of 
text-books  to  memory  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  the  scholars  being 
trained  to  depend  upon  thoughts  rather  than  words. 

The  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  make  the  pupils  investigate,  think 
and  speak  for  themselves ;  to  make  them  independent,  self-reliant,  and 
ready  to  meet  whatever  difHculties  may  arise. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Pupils  are 
expected  to  govern  themselves;  to  do  without  compulsion  what  is  re- 
quired, and  to  refrain  voluntarily  from  all  improprieties.  Those  who  ore 
unwilling  to  conform  cheerfully  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  Principal 
and  his  Assistants,  are  presumed  to  be  unfit  to  become  teachers. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  emulation  hi  order  to 
induce  the  scholars  to  perform  their  duties  fiuthfiilly.    The  ranking  of 
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schoUn  ueording  to  th«r  c9ompM«ti*e  eoccmb  in  studiM,  is  not  btn 
allowed.  ?«thful  attantion  to  duty  is  encoaraged  tot  it«  own  sdce,  not 
for  the  purpcse  of  obtidning  certain  matka  of  o^it 

Promotions  and  Qnduationa. 

Promotionfl  btaa  ooe  clwe  to  another  are  made  bj  means  of  an  efadw- 
rate  written  examination  at  the  close  of  each  term.  These  examinalkiat 
cover  ever;  study  pursued  during  the  term,  and  the  result  in  each  stndj 
must  be  satis&ctory,  to  entitle  the  pupil  to  adrance  to  tbe  study  next  in 
order.  A  general  Eiilure  on  lbs  part  of  a  pupil  compels  her  to  retake  the 
entire  work  of  the  term.  In  case  of  a  partial  Ailure,  reCTsminalioM  are 
allowed. 

In  tbe  Senior  term,  a  special  examination  is  had  in  all  the  branchea 
tai^t  in  the  common  schools,  and  only  those  who  paB8  it  iiiiimiiflillj 
are  permitted  to  gndaat& 

Number  of  Pupils,    Qradnatea. 

Tbe  whole  number  of  pupils  in  tbe  School  fhnn  its  establishmait  in 
September,  1861,  to  July  1,  1867,  is  lOil.  The  whole  number  of  gndit- 
alcs  to  the  same  date,  is  4C8.  The  number  present  during  the  tenn  ^diog 
at  the  latter  date,  was  149,  the  largest  number  present  during  any  term.    • 

On  the  opening  of  the  ^ormd  School  in  18B1,  Ridiard  Edward  wu 
appointed  PrindpaL  Be  resigned  in  1864,  to  accept  an  appointment  to 
the  charge  of  the  City  Nonnal  School  of  SL  Louis.  He  left  the  latter 
place  in  1668,  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  tbe  tUinois  Nonnsl  University. 
AlpheuB  Orosby,  fixmerly  Professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  was  appomted 
Prindpal  in  1867,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  in  the  school  in  Octoba 
of  that  year.  PtoC  Crosby  resigned  in  1880,  and  Daniel  P.  Hagir, 
Principal  of  tbe  High  Sdiool  in  Jamaica  Plains,  was  appointed  his  Boe- 
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EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRESS 


AT  TBB  aEDKATlaS  OP  THE  STATE  TtOBUAL  BCHOOL  AT  BALKK 

Augmt  ISA,  IBU. 


Ta>  botoe  Ton  bire  erected  ii  not  w  miich  dedicated  to  the  School  u  to 
the  public;  the  iiutitatioa  here  set  up  is  not  ro  much  lur  the  beneSt  of  tlw 
joiiDg  men  and  women  who  maj  become  pupilt^  u  ibr  the  benefit  of  the  public 
which  the;  represent.  The  appeal  is,  Chererore,  to  the  public  to  fiimieb  auch 
pupila,  in  number  »Dd  duracter,  that  the  lostitutioa  maj  soon  Hocceaarull;  enter 

JiQ  the  work  ibr  wliicb  it  is  properly  dedgued.  But  the  character  Mid  raJoe 
this  school  depend  on  the  qualitjofits  teachers  more  than  on  aii  tliiogielae. 
Tbej  should  be  thorougblf  icBtnicted,  not  ool;  in  the  branchea  taught,  bat  in 
the  art  of  teaching  diem.  The  teacher  ought  lo  have  attained  much  that  the 
pupil  ia  ;et  to  learn ;  if  he  bas  not,  he  can  not  utter  words  of  encourage'inent, 
□or  estimate  the  chances  of  success.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  la  con- 
tained in  the  text-book;  the  pupil  should  know  that  at  least;  the  teoclier 
ahould  know  a  great  deal  more.  A  person  is  not  qualified  for  tlia  offlce  of 
teacher  when  be  naa  mastered  the  contents  of  a  bookj  and  has,  iDlacl,iia  right 
to  instruct  others  until  he  has  moBtered  the  sutject"  Here  theu  seems  to  be 
(be  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  We  in  Uaine  have  at  length  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  whidi  may  be  made  of  great  beneSt  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  uid,  through  them,  to  the  cause  of  general  pxid  learaing.  This  is  to  be 
done  through  the  instrumentulity  of  an  instJtulioD — the  Normal  School.  Very 
largely  Is  this  trust  comialtted  to  the  hands  of  the  educational  men  of  the  prea- 
ent  day  among  u».  Future  geoerailoDs  will  hold  ua  responrible  hr  a  right  div 
obarKO  of  our  duties.     Let  us  not  piove  recreant  to  our  sacred  tnisL 

■When  that  grmt  educator,  who  has  loft  a  bright  and  ineffaceable  record  opOD 
the  annals  of  the  present  age,  heanl  of  his  election  as  master  of  the  School  at 
Rogby,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  whose  recommendation,  in  which  he  ex- 
preosed  his  belief  that  Arnold  would  reTolulioDize  the  system  of  public  inetruc* 
tion  hi  Europe— had  done  most  towards  securing  lua  eppoiutincDt,  in  tlie 
fellowing  toudiing  words ; 

"I  need  not  tell  joo  how  unexpected  this  remit  [my  election]  has  been  to 
me,  and  I  hope  I  need  not  say  also  what  a  solemn  and  OTerwIielmiog  reeponal- 
billty  is  imposed  upon  me.  I  would  hope  to  have  the  pniyen  of  my  AHends, 
together  with  my  own,  for  a  supply  of  that  true  wisdom  which  is  required  Ibr 
Mch  a  bnsiMM."  The  poaititHi  of  a  Kormal  School  teacher  is  one  or  "soli^mn 
•nd  OTerwbelming:  responsibility,"  and  ttie  peraon  occupying  it  needs  a  wisdom 
that  come*  throu^  oommunion  with  the  Divine  One.  This  institution,  like  ilie 
noble,  the  lanMnUd  Arnold,  ia  nothing  Imb  than  Terolntiooary  in  its  relslioDsliip 
to  tbe  Common  Schools.  It  wilt  fail  to  sccomidUi  its  mi£si<»i,  or  it  will  rogea- 
enle.    It  will  give  hfe,  w  it  itself  will  die. 

It  remains  to  be  said — if  indeed  that  be  oeceesiiy — that  I  believe  with  De 
Oasparia  and  De  Tooqueville,  that  in  the  nnlTenallty  of  common  instruction  is 
ttw  true  superiority  of  Americans;  Uiat  I  believe,  with  tbe  leading  patriots  of 
n^  country,  that  republican  insUtntianfl  can  not  exist  Ibr  any  ien^h  of  time 
exoept  th^  be  enshrined  in  tbe  hearts  of  an  intriligen^  liberty-loving  peoide; 
(bat  to  retain  tbe  me  saperiority  of  wldeh  wa,  aa  a  nation,  are  acknowlei^ed 
to  be  BOBsessad,  we  must  retain  and  improve  It*  cause — tlie  public  school  *ye- 
torn-  uist  I  believe^  with  tlio  lamented  UstiD  and  Fage^  the  living  Barnard,  the 

Bitriotio  and  eloquent  Everett,  and  a  host  of  other  eminent  educator^  tliat  the 
onnal  Sidiodiaaneaeasi(y--ann<9tHiii<»i— Ibrthepertection  of  ssystemof 
Instruction  ibr  the  people ;  and  lastlj,  and  consequently,  that  I  would  give  to 
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Ibe  Korroal  Scbool  its  right  to  rank  imong  the  insUtuthxis  vhidi,  sa  an  hanno- 
Dioua  wLole,  work  liir  tbe  preitervatiuu  Qf  American  Freedom. 

Lpt  ic  not  be  tliought,  my  fKends,  that  1  am  an  entbtuiaat  iD  reapect  to  Ibe 
poallion  which  the  NonoBl  and  tbe  public  adnol  hold  amoog  the  institutioiis  of 
our  nation,  and  tbe  caoaequent  (^017  of  the  profeaaian  of  Uie  popular  «duoat(r. 
Here  ii  a  cause  in  wbicb.  aurrounded  b;  the  aafeguardaof  theCbriatiapraligiMi, 
one  need  not  bu  lo  be  entliu^aatic. 

TBE  OFnOE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHES 

Beibre  the  pablic  school  teaclieni  of  tliia  nation,  there  ia  opening  a  futare, 
wliieli,  like  every  other  prospective  view  in  tlie  time  in  wUicb  we  live,  ia  at  once 
aolemn  and  clibering.  It  ia  cbeering  lo  believe  that  tre  may  live  to  aee  the  day 
vhcD  edUL-ation  for  the  people  aliall  be  as  much  prized  in  the  South  aa  Jd  tbe 
Konli;  tliat  from  the  "one  true  aecd  of  freedom*' wbich  tbe  Pilgrims  of  1620 
were  commiaaioned  of  the  Almighty  to  plant  upon  tliese  Chen  benighicd  abore^ 
lia»  jrrowQ  tbe  Treeof  Life,  whoae  leaves  are  lor  the  healing  of  tbe  nation.  But 
it  ie  folema — 0,  is  it  not  intensely  aolomQ  I — to  reflect  tliut  u|iod  our  shoulders 
ia  lo  be  thrown  hi  great  reaponiibiMly ;  that  not  alone  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
but  more  certainly  upon  the  field  of  morel  thought,  are  to  be  laid  the  firm 
fouodatioDii  of  a  regenerated  republican  liberty!  American  citizenship  is,  and 
ia  Ut  be  a  grander,  loltier  thing  in  tlie  fljture  tban  it  haa  been  iu  the  paat  Our 
baptiam  (tf  blood  is  to  do  lla  work  of  puriflcation ;  and,  thus,  looking  witli  the 
vision  of  a  poet  of  the  motherland,  we  discerned  through  the  fioomj  days  of 
battle,  tlirough  the  Qerce  conQict  of  our  nation's  hnuic  period,  tlie  dawn-break- 
ing of  a  more  comprehenaive,  more  brilliant  social  iUuminatioD.    We  said  with 

"  Tho'  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many  sliall  weep 
For  those  that  are  crushed  in  the  clash  of  jarring  claima, 
Tet  God'g  Just  wrath  shall  be  wreaked  on  a  giant  liar; 
And  many  a  darkness  into  tbe  light  shall  leap. 
And  shine  in  tho  sudden  making  of  splendid  name^ 
Aod  noble  thought  be  H^er  under  the  sua, 
And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire." 

"liet  it  flame  or  fhde,  and  tbe  war  roll  down  like  a  wind, 
We  liave  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause;  we  are  noble  stil^ 
And  all  have  awaked,  as  it  seema.  to  the  better  mind ; 
It  is  better  to  flght  for  tbe  good  than  to  rail  at  tlie  ill." 
The  end  of  our  conflict  was  not,  when,  with  ringing  of  bdia,  with  roar  ct 
deep- mou tiled  cannon,  with  bonflres  and  illuminations,  witJi  notes  of  praise,  ud 
Willi  voice  of  silver-tooed  orsCoiy,  we  celebnted  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
union.     For  then  came  tbe  neeesaity  for  tbe  higheat  qualiliee  of  stateamaaahip^ 
in  Slate  legislatures  and  a  national  Congress.    And  again,  the  end  is  not  witen 
the  counsels  of  the  statesman,  under  the  bleeatnga  of  Divine  Providenc*^  shall 
have  setlled  tlie  moat  oomplioated  problemagrowingootof  the  preeeot  diqointed 
condition  of  onr  aOiura.    After  all  thai,  in  the  dim  dislanl  fbture,  when  yoD  and 
I  shall  have  acted  well  or  ill  our  part  upon  the  stage  of  lilfe  and  shall  sleep  with 
the  fathera  of  the  Republic,  the  generations  that  will  come  will  Sod  ft  work  high 
aud  gloriouE^  made  doubly  sau^  by  the  blood  and  prayers  and  lean  of  their 
predeceesora. 

The  American  citizen  ia  to  act  a  pert  in  all  thia,  and  the  American  dtiaen  ii 
to  be  taught  in  youth  in  tlie  public  school.  Will  any  one  say  that  the  positioD 
of  acommOD  school  teacher  isooet^BDuillai>counl — will  any  gainsay  his  daim 
lo  a  preparatioD  for  hia  professional  duties  at  the  ezpenae  of  that  peoide  to 
whom  his  service  is  so  important?  True  it  is,  as  some  one  has  aaid,  "Let  a 
people  treat  with  scorn  the  defenders  of  its'  liberties,  and  invest  them  with  the 
symbols  of  degradation,  uid  it  will  soon  have  none  to  defend  them."  There  ia 
DO  mora  sure  delense  to  republican  liberty  than  the  public  school ;  Uiora  is  no 
truer  penional  defender  of  American  institutions  than  tbe  schoolmaster.  Treat 
him  with  scorn,  invest  bim  with  the  symbols  of  degradation  if  yon  dare.  God 
may  give  him  grace  atiU  to  labor  on,  but  it  will  be  with  a  saddened  beait — • 
life  wittiout  an  earthly  ambition. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  ALBAIVT. 


The  Normal  School  Tor  the  Hlnte  of  New  York,  ivne  eatabliahed  by  an 
act  ofthe  Lej^idatiire  in  1844,  "  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  Teach- 
ers of  Common  Schools,  in  the  science  of  GducatJoa  and  the  art  of  Teach- 
ing." It  was  first  established  for  Gve  years,  as  an  experiment,  and  went 
into  operation  on  the  I8th  of  December,  1844,  in  a  building  provided  gra- 
tuitously by  the  city  of  Albany,  and  temporarily  titled  up  for  that  purpose. 
In  1648,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  'Tor  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Stale  Normal  School,"  appropriating  {13.000  toward  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building.  The  following  year  an  additional  appro 
prialion  of  810,000  was  made  for  its  completion.  A  large  and  commodious 
edifice,  (See  Pig.  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,)  containing  a  dwelling-house  for  the  Prin- 
eipal,  has  accordingly  been  erected  on  the  comer  of  Lodge  and  Howard 
streets,  adjoining  the  State  Geological  and  Agricultural  Rooms.  To 
tliis  building  the  school  was  removed  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1B49.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  five  years  for  whicli  this  institution  was  originally 
established,  and  in  connection  with  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Summer 
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SemioQ  ending  September  37,  1849,  Samnel  S.  Randall,  Eaq^  Dqntf 
Superinteodeot  of  GommoD  Schools,  pronounced  an  addreaa  in  nrtiidi  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Norntal  School  is  thos  graphically  set  forth: 

For  several  years  prior  to  1844  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  ConuWMI 
School  education  in  Uie  state  had  Deen  strongly  directed  lo  the  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  agencies  for  the  preparation  of  duly  qualified  teachers  m 
our  elementary  institutions  of  learning.  Liberal  endoTrments  bad,  frool 
time  to  time,  during  a  long  series  of  ycare,been  bestowed  upon  the  acade- 
mies in  difierent  sections  of  the  Btat&  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  erf'  thia 
object ;  but  the  practical  inability  of  these  institutions  to  supply  the  de- 
mand thus  made  upon  them  with  all  the  resources  at  their  comraand,  soon 
became  obvious  and  undeniable.  The  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
for  this  special  and  exclusive  purpose  in  various  portiDns  ot'Europe,  wher* 
popular  education  was  most  nourishing,  and  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts long  and  honorobly  disiinKuished  for  her  superior  public  and 
private  schools,  and  the  manifest  tendency  of  these  institutions  ta  elevals 
and  improve  the  qualifications  and  character  of  teachers,  had  begun  to 
attract  the  regard  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen. 

On  a  winter's  artemoon,  early  in  the  year  1344,  in  a  retired  apartment 
of  one  of  the  public  buildings  in  this  city,  might  have  been  seen,  in  earnest 
and  prolonged  consultation,  several  emmeot  individuals  whose  names  and 
services  in  the  cause  of  education  are  now  universally  acknowledged. 
The  elder  of  them  was  a  man  of  striking  and  venerable  airpeaiance — of 
commanding  intellect  and  benignant  mien.  By  his  side  sat  one  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  manhood,  whose  mental  faculties  had  long  been  disei- 
phned  in  the  school  of  virtuous  activity,  and  in  every  lineament  of  whoM 
countenance  appeared  that  resolute  determination  and  moral  power,  which 
seldom  foils  to  exert  a  wide  influence  upon  the  opinions  and  actions  of 
men.  The  third  in  the  group  was  a  young  man  of  slight  frame  and  pale, 
thoughttiit  visage  i  upon  whose  delicate  and  slender  form  premature  de- 
bility had  palpably  set  its  seal ;  yet  whose  opinions  seemed  lo  be  listened 
to  by  his  associates  with  the  utmost  deference  and  regard.  The  renuutt- 
ing  figure  was  that  ofa  well-known  iicholar  and  divine,  whose  potent  and 
benencial  influence  had  long  been  felt  in  every  department  of  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  and  whose  energy,  activity  and  seal  had  already  ao- 
ctHnpllshed  many  salutary  and  mui£  needed  reforms  in  our  system  of 
public  instruclion. 

The  subject  of  their  consultation  was  the  expediency  and  practicability 
of  incorporating  upon  the  Common  School  system  uf  this  state  an  efficient 
instrumentality  for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  utility  of  such  a 
measure,  and  Its  importence  to  the  present  and  prospective  interests  of 
education,  admitted,  in  the  minds  of  these  distinguished  men,  of  no  doubt 
The  sole  question  was  whether  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  prepared 
for  lie  reception  and  adoption :  whether  an  innovation  so  great  and  sinking, 
and  involving  as  it  necessarily  must  a  heavy  and  continued  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  might  not  be  strenuoiidy  and  successfully  resisted: 
and  whether  a  premature  and  unsuccessful  attempt  then  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution a  measure  of  such  vital  importance,  might  not  be  attended  with 
adisaEtrous  influence  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  cause  of  education. 
These  considerations  afler  being  duly  weighed,  were  unanimoudy  set 
aside  by  the  intrepidspiriis  then  in  council ;  and  it  was  determined  that, 
backed  by  the  strong  and  decided  recommendation  of  the  head  irf"  the 
Common  School  Department,  immediate  measures  should  be  forthwith 
adopted  for  the  estabUshraent  of  a  State  Normal  School.  The  men 
who  thus  gave  the  first  decided  impetus  to  the  great  enierjvise,  whose 
— -''"-g  results  are  now  before  us,  were  Sauuel  Yodno,  Calviii  T. 
),  FBAHOia  DwiOBT,  and  Alohzo  Potteb. 
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Kt.  Hulburd,  the  sble  and  enlightened  ChalrniaD  of  the  Committee  on 
CoUegea,  Academies  and  Commoo  Schools,  of  ibe  Assembly,  viBited  the 
Normal  Schools  of  Maasachusetts,  and  aller  a  thorough  examination  of 
(heir  merila  and  practical  operalioos,  submitted  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
report  to  the  House,  in  favor  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  priiicft)le 
in  our  gyatem  of  public  instruction.  The  bill  introduced  by  him,  and  sua- 
taised  in  all  its  stages  by  his  powerful  influence  and  indefatigable  exer* 
tiotts.  and  the  cooperation  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  education  through- 
out the  state,  became  a  law,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000  annu- 
ally fur  tive  succesaive  years,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
Liining  a  State  NormaT  School  in  this  city.  The  general  control  of  the 
Institution  was  committed  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  by  whom  an 
£xecutive  Committee,  consisting  of  Eve  persons,  one  of  whom  was  to  be 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  was  to  De  appointed,  upon  whom 
the  direct  maimgement,  discipline  and  course  of  instruction  should  devolve. 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  June,  1844,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  comprising  the  Hon.  S&utiEL  Yovno.  then  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  the  Rev.  Au>nzo  Potter,  Rev.  W«.  H. 
Campbell,  Hod.  Gideon  Hawlbt,  and  Frahcid  Dwioht,  Esq.  This 
committee  forthwith  entered  upon  the  execution  of  their  responsible  du- 
ties; procured  on  very  liberal  and  favurabie  termsfrom  the  city  of  Albany 
the  lease  for  five  years  of  the  spacious  building  in  Stale  street,  recently 
occupied  by  the  Institution ;  prescribed  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  instruction,  government  and  discipline  of  the  schoolT  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  appointment  and  selection  of  the 
pupiUij  &c.,  and  procured  the  services  of  toe  late  lamented  and  dislin^ish* 
ed  Principal  then  of  Newburypprt,  MaasachusettSj  together  with  his  col- 
league. Prof.  Perkins,  of  Utica,  the  present  Principal,  as  teachers.  On 
the  18th  day  of  December,  1844,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers,  by  an  eloquent  addresa 
from  Col.  YoDHa,  and  by  other  appropriate  and  suitable  exercises. 
Twenty-nine  pupils,  thirteen  males  aiul  sixteen  females,  representing 
fourteen  counties  only,  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance,  who,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  brief  but  clear  and  explicit  declaration  from  Mr.  Paoe,  of  his  ob- 
jects, views  and  wishes  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  hi^ 
duties  devolved  upon  him,  entered  at  once  upon  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  for  the  schooL  Before  the  close  of  the  fint  term  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1845,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  ninety-eight,  com- 

S  rising  about  an  equal  number  ofench  sex,  and  rejH'esenting  forty  of  the 
fty-nme  counties  ofthe  state.  During  this  term  the  musical  department 
of  the  school  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof  Ilslev,  uf  this  city, 
and  instruction  in  drawing  was  unparted  by  Prof  J.  B.  Howahd,  of 
Rensselaer. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  on  the  9th  of  April.  184^ 
170  pupils  were  in  attendance,  comprising  a  nearlj^  equal  proportion  of 
males  and  femtiles,  and  representing  every  county  in  the  state,  with  a 
eingle  exception.  Of  these  pupils  about  nine-tenths  had  been  previously 
engaged  in  teaching  during  a  lourer  or  shorter  period.  The  term  closed 
OQ  the  2ath  of  August,  with  a  puDltc  examiDation  and  other  suitable  ex- 
erciaea,  and  thirty-Tour  ofthe  students  received  the  certificate  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  Board  of  InBtruction,  ss  in  tbeir  judgment  wejl 
aualified  in  all  essential  respects,  to  teach  any  of  the  Common  Schools  ot 
le  state. 

On  the  15th  of  October  succeeding,  the  schoul  re-opened  with  180  fa- 
pOs,  which  was  increased  during tbeprogress  of  the  term  to  198  troin 
every  county  in.tha  stale  but  ona  The  death  of  Mr.  Dwiqbt,  which 
look  place  on  the  15th  of  Decamber,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Potter  to  the  Kpiacopal  Diocese  of  Fennflylvauia,  created  vacaociea  in 
45 
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the  Execntire  Committee,  which,  were  anpfdied  by  the  a|^ioiotinait  ol 
the  Hod.  H^bhakd*  Bleeccbh,  and  the  Hoo.  Samuel  Yodhq,  the  latter 
geatleman  having  beeasucceedediD  the  office  of  SupenDtendeiit  of  Com- 
mon ScImwU  by  ihe  Hon.  N.  S.  BEirron,  of  Hentiraer.  The  auddcn 
d&tb  of  Mr.  Dwigiit,  who  bad  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  pnwperiw  aod 
snecew  of  the  Institution,  and  had  givui  to  its  roinnteat  details  the  bene- 
fiu  of  hi*  aupMviaioD  and  conelant  attention,  east  a.  deep  gloom  opon  fits 
inmates ;  and  Ihe  pecntiar  ctrcnmrtaoceB  under  wliich  it  took  place  wen 
Bbihingty  iodicativeofthe  vain  and  illusory  nature  of  alt  human  expecta- 
tions. For  several  weelu  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Dwight  bad  rnani- 
fe«ted  much  interest  in  devtsing  appropriate  means  for  the  celebratim  of 
the  opening  of  the  school,  on  the  18lh  of  December.  Alas !  how  little 
could  he  imagine  that  the  lone  line  of  Normal  pupils  with  the  chitdreo  ol 
the  various  public  schools  of  the  city,  to  whom  also  he  had  been  a  sigDal 
benefactor,  and  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizen  a  should,  on  that  day,  fdlow 
bis  lilelees  remains  to  their  long  home ! 

At  the  close  of  the  third  term,  March  18,  1846,  a  public  examinatioa 
was  held,  which  continued  during  four  snccesnve  days,  and  convinced  all 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  Institution,  that  the  work  of  preparatioa  fiir 
11k  teacher's  life  was,  in  all  respects,  thorough  and  complete.  The  diplo- 
ma of  the  Institution  was  conferred  on  forty-seven  craduates.  Dunng 
this  and  the  preceding  term  a  valuable  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Instruction,  by  promoting  to  the  charge  of  several  of  the  princi- 
pal departments,  those  graduates  of  the  Inslitution  who  now  m>  ably  and 
■ucceMfully  preside  over  these  depariments.  The  Experimental  School, 
organized  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  was  placed  under 
the  general  supervision  of  its  present  teacher,  and  has  proved  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  auxiliary  in  the  practical  preparation  of  the  pujmls  <J  tbe 
Snncipal  school  for  the  discbarge  of  their  duty  as  teachers.  Two  hon- 
red  and  Sve  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  term,  on  Uie  first  Monday  of  May.  184&  of  whom  Bixty-thr«e  re- 
ceived a  diploma  at  its  close  in  Sepiemlier  following.  During  the  filUi 
term,  commencing  on  the  second  of  November,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  pupils  only  appeared,  forty-six  of  whom  graduated  in  March,  1847. 
At  the  commencement,  however,  (^  Ihe  sixth  term  in  May  sabaequently, 
two  hundred  aod  twenty-one  pupils  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  sixty* 
four  received  the  diploma  of  Ihe  Institution  in  September ;  and  at  the  re- 
openbg  of  the  school  in  November,  two  hundred  and  five  pupils  appear- 
ed. Up  to  this  period  the  number  of  names  entered  on  the  KegiMer  of 
the  school  as  pupils,  including  those  in  attendance  at  the  commencemeitt 
of  the  seventh  term,  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Of  these  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  bad  received  their  diploma  as  graduates,  of  Khich 
number  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  stale ;  and  the  residue,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  different  academies  or  in  private  schools.  Of  thoae  who  bad 
led  the  school  without  graduating,  nearly  all  were  engaged  during  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  in  teaching  in  the  several  Common  Scbool& 

And  now  came  that  dark  and  gloomy  period  when  the  hitherto  brilliant 
[Kospects  of  the  Institution  were  overcast  with  deep  clouds  of  metancbolj 
and  despondency — when  that  noble  form  and  lowering  intellect  which, 
finm  the  commencement  of  the  great  experiment  in  progress,  bad  ami- 
uously  presided  over  and  watched  its  develoiMnent,  was  Euddecly  stnidi 
down  by  the  relentless  hand  of  the  great  destroyer — when  the  bereaved 
and  stricken  flock,  deprived  of  their  revered  and  beloved  guide,  teacher, 
friend,  mournfully  assemblod  in  their  accustomed  halls  on  that  drcaiy 
and  desolate  January  day  at  the  comiaencement  of  the  Vear  1843,  to  pay 
the  last  sad  obsequies  to  the  remains  of  their  departed  FrincipaL  In  tbs 
prime  and  vigor  of  bis  high  fecultiea — in  the  meridian  brigfatoeas  of  bis 
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lofly  and  noble  career— in  the  maturity  of  hie  well-«arDed  fame  m  "firat 
among  the  foremost"  of  the  teachen  of  America,  he  puaed  away  from 
among  us,  and  sought  hia  eternal  reward  in  that  better  land  where  tlie 
ilU  and  the  obatructioDs  of  mortality  are  forever  unknown ;  where  th« 
emancipated  ipiril,  freed  from  the  clogs  which  here  fetter  it«  high  action 
and  retard  its  noblest  development,  expands  its  illimitable  energiea  in  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  love.  It  is  not 
for  roe,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  prono^nce  bis  ejilogy,  althou^  I  knew 
and  loved  him  well.  That  has  already  been  done  by  an  abler  hand,  and 
it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  iinprecs  which  hia  masterly  and  well- 
trained  mind  le^  upon  the  I  nstitntion,  the  child  of  bis  moat  sanguine  hopes 
and  earnest  eflbrta  and  upon  the  interests  of  education  generally  through- 
out the  state,  of  which  he  was  the  indefatigable  promoter,  has  l>een  of  the 
moat  marked  character,  and  will  long  consecrate  his  name  and  memory. 

Since  this  period  the  pogress  of  Uie  Institution,  under  the  auspiceii  o[ 
its  present  enlightened  Principal,  and  his  devoted  corps  of  assistants,  baa 
been  uniformly  onward  and  upward.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  term 
Bfiy  pupils  were  graduated,  and  the  ei^th  term  opened  with  two  hun- 
dred and  eight,  of  whom  forty-six  received  their  diploma  at  its  close. 
The  ninth  term  opened  on  the  first  day  of  November  last  with  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pupils,  and  at  its  close  forty-three  were  graduated: 
and  the  tenth  term,  which  has  now  just  closed,  opened  with  upward  of 
two  hnndred  pupils,  of  whom  thir^-eix  are  now  about  to  graduate. 

The-  foUowbg  accoont  of  the  State  Normal  School  ia  copied  from  the 
Annual  Circular  of  the  Bxecotive  Committee,  for  1850 : 

"  Each  county  in  the  slate  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  school  a  number  of 
pupils,  (either  male  or  female,)  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  membera  of 
the  Assembly  in  such  county.  The  pupils  are  appointed  by  the  eoun» 
and  town  superintendents  at  a  meeting  ^ted  by  the  county  superintend- 
ent for  that  purpose.  This  meeting  should  be  held  and  the  appointment 
made  at  least  two  weeks  before  ttw  commencement  of  each  term,  or  as 
soon  as  information  is  received  as  to  the  number  of  vacancies.  A  list  of 
the  vacancies  for  each  term  will  be  published  in  the  District  School  Jour- 
nal, as  early  as  the  number  of  such  vacancies  can  be  ascertained,  nsnallj 
before  the  close  of  the  former  term. 

Pupils  once  admitted  to  the  school  will  have  the  right  to  remain  until 
tbey  graduate ;  unless  they  fmfeil  that  right  by  volnntarily  vacating  their 
place,  or  by  improper  conduct 

Persons  failing  to  receive  appointments  from  their  respective  counties, 
should,  after  obtaining  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character,  present 
themselves  the  first  day  of  the  term,  for  examination  by  the  Faculty.  If 
such  examination  is  Batisfactory,  they  will  receive  an  appointment  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  without  regard  to  the  particular  county,  pro- 
vided any  vacancies  exist    In  such  case  the  pupil  will  receive  mileage. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  11.  1849,  "  every  teacher 
ahall  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher,  who  shall  have  in  possession  a 
Dipbma  from  the  State  Normal  School" 

Qualification  op  Applicants.  Females  sent  «  the  school  mast  be 
■ixteen  years  of  age,  and  males  eighteen. 

The  superintendents,  in  making  their  appJlntmenta,  are  urged  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  poliUcal  opinions  of  applKants.  The  selections  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  flie  morai*wrtA  and  abilities  of  the  candidateik 
Decided  iweference  ought  to  be  B>ven  to  those,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  sQperintendenta,  give  the  highest  promise  of  becominc  the  mort  effi- 
cient teachen  of  eommoD  acboole.    It  is  also  desirable  that  those  only 
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•boold  be  appointed  who  have  already  a  good  knowledge  of  the  *i'"«*hbi 
branches  m  atudy,  and  vho  wtend  to  mnom  in  lAc  ichool  mtil  tktf 
grw^Mtf, 

Entkahce.  AU  the  papil^  on  entering  the  ecbool,  are  nqnired  to 
■igc  the  fallowing  declanttioD: 

'  We  Ou  «u6«cnAert  hertby  oeclibe^  Aat  U  u  our  Maition  to  dnole 
ottrtdvea  Ui  the  {MiHnoM  of  ttaching  dutrict  tcfioott,  and  that  ouriole  ob- 
ject in  rttorting  to  thi*  Normal  School  i»  the  better  to  prtpare  ounOtm. 
far  that  important  duty.' 

Ab  this  ehould  be  aigned  in  good  fiiith  on  the  part  of  the  pnpils,  thev 
ahould  be  made  acquainted  with  its  import  before  they  are  ai^inted.  It 
Bcted  of  Ifae  aiqwrintendenta,  that  they  shall  eelect  wodi  aa  will 


real  V  fiilfiU  their  eMpigementa  in  thie  particular. 

Fupila  (Ml  entering  the  edtool  are  Enibjected  to  a  tbtnmigfa  ei 


and  are  classified  accordiiv  ^  their  previouB  auainmenta.  The  time  re- 
quired to  acGomidUi  the  oonne  will  depend  upon  the  attainments  and 
talents  of  the  pupil,  varying  from  one  to  fow  terms.  Very  feiD,  however, 
can  expect  to  graduate  in  one  term. 

PaiviLEaCH  OF  THE  Pupils.  AU  pupils  receive  their  tuition  lre& 
They  are  also  fiimiehed  with  the  use  of  text4>ookB  wititout  chaige; 
though  if  they  already  own  the  books  of  the  course,  they  would  do  wdf 
to  brmg  them,  together  with  such  other  books  iat  reference  aa  tbey  nay 
poesess.  Moreover,  they  draw  a  smaU  stun  from  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  school,  to  defray  m  part  their  expenses. 

It  ia  prt^Kiaed  to  apportion  the  sum  of  81,700  among  the  256  p 
who  may  compose  the  school  during  the  next  term.  1.  Each  paj^ 
receive  three  cents  a  mile  on  the  distance  from  his  county  town  to  the 
city  of  Albany.  2.  The  remainder  of  the  tl,700  shall  then  be  divided 
equally  among  the  students  in  attendance. 

The  following  list  will  show  how  much  a  student  of  each  county  will 
teceive,  during  the  ensuing  tenn : 

Albany,  $S.41;  Allegany,  f  10.09;  Broome,  96.76;  Cattaraugus, 
«n.l7;  Cayuga^  t7.09;  Chautauqne,  %12A9;  Chemune,  (8.35;  Che- 
nango, 85.41;  Clinton,  87.27;  Columbia,  83.28 ;  Cortland,  8667;  Delar 
ware,  84.72;  Dutchess,  84.G6;  Erie,  810.93;  Essex,  86.19:  Franklin, 
(8.77;  Fulton,  $3-76;  Genesee,  8973;  Greene, 8343;  Hamilton,  $4.87; 
Herkimer,  84-81;  Jefferson,  $7.21;  Kinffs,  8697;  Lewis,  86.38;  Living- 
ston^ $9.19;  Madison,  8544;  Monroe,  iS.9S;  Montgomery, 83,61 :  New- 
York,  86.85;  Niagara,810.73;Oneida,t5.29;  Onondaga,  (6.40;  Ontario, 
88.26;  Orange,  ^.44;  GrleaUR  810.12;  Oswego,  87J^1;  Otsego,  $4.39; 
Putnam,  8539;  Queens,  8763;  Rensselaer,  |2.59;  Richmond,  87.3S; 
Rockland,  86.07;  Saratoga,  8478;  Schenectady,  8^.86;  Sdiohari& 
$3.07;  Seneca,  $7.54;  St  Lawrence,  8a59;  Steuben,  88.89;  Suflbllc, 
89.16;  SulUvan,  85-80;  Tioga,  $7,42;  TomtJuns,  $7.31;  Ulster,  $4.15 
Warren,$4.27;  Washington, 8335;  Wayne, 87.84;  Westchester,  8&46, 
Wyoming,  $9.85;  Yates,  $7.96. 

It  is  pvper  to  stale,  that  if  the  number  of  pupils  is  less  than  256,  the 
sum  to  DC  received  will  be  proportionately  increased.  The  above  sched- 
ule shows,  therefore,  the  minimum  sum  to  be  received  by  each  pupiL 
His  apportionment  cannot  be  lees  than  as  above  stated,  and  it  may  ba 

This  money  will  be  pwd  at  the  dot  q/"  the  term. 
AppAHATua.    A  wefl  Bssorted  apparatus  has  been  procnred^flicientlf 
extensive  to  illustrate  all  the  itfajK^tant  [nineiples  in  Natural  Philosophy, 

oTPiiys —      J  — 

h  is  open  at  all  hours  for  visiters. 
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LiBRAXT.  Beddea  an  abundant  aupply  of  text-booki  upon  all'  Urn 
Staodiea  of  the  coime  of  study,  a  well  sdected  miscellaneoue  library  haa 
been  procured,  to  wbieb  all  the  pupile  may  have  acceaa  free  of  charge. 


In  the  lelectioD  oT  thii  Ubrarv,  particular  care  has  been  eserciaed  to  pro- 
cure moat  of  the  recent  works  upon  Education,  as  well  aa  several  val- 
uable Btandard  worics  upon  the  Natural  Sciences,  Hietory,  Matheeoatic^ 
Ac    The  State  library  w  also  freely  accBBsible  to  olL 

Tehhs  and  Vaoations.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  so  aa 
to  bring  the  vacations  into  April  and  October,  the  months  for  holding  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.  This  also  enables  the  pupila  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cheapoeas  of  traveling  by  the  various  means  of  water  communication 
in  the  State,  in  going  to  and  from  the  scho<^ 

The  Suhhcs  Tebh  commencea  on  ttie  first  Monday  in  Hat,  -aod 
eonlinues  twenty  veers,  with  an  intermissioa  of  one  week  from  the 
first  of  July. 

The  Winter  Tehm  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  cantinnea  twenty-two  weeks,  with  an  intermiaabn  from  Christmas 
to  New  Year's  day  iaclusire. 

Prompt  Attendance.  As  the  school  will  open  on  Monday,  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  if  they  should  reach  Albany  by  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  preceding  the  day  of  opening.  The  F.iculty  can 
Ihenaid  themim  securing  suitable  places  for  boardiDg. 

As  the  examinations  of  the  pupils  preparatory  for  clasMfication  will 
commence  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  term,  it  is  e:cceedingly  important  that 
all  the  pupils  should  report  themselves  on  the  first  morning.  Those  who 
arrive  a  i^y  after  the  tune,  will  subject  not  only  the  teachers  to  much 
trouble,  but  themselves  also  to  the  rigors  of  a  private  examination. 
After  the  firat  week,  no  itudant,  except  for  Uie  BtFongeat  reasons,  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  schooL 

Price  of  Bo&rd.  The  price  of  board  in  respectable  families,  varies 
from  S1.50  to  $2.00,  excluaive  of  washing.  Young  gentlemen  by  taking 
RTDom  and  boEu4ing  themselves,  have  sustained  uemselves  at  a  lower 
nte.     This  con  better  be  done  in  the  summer  terra. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  fam- 
Uiea.  Particular  care  is  taken  to  be  assured  of  the  respectability  of  the 
&iniliea  who  propose  to  take  boardera,  before  they  are  recommended  to 
the  pnpih. 

Erpehihental  School.  Two  snauous  rooms  in  the  building  are 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the  two  departments  of  this  schooL 
Tnese  two  departments  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Per- 
manent Teaser,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School. 

Tbeobject  ofthis  school  18  to  aflbrd  each  Normal  Pupil  an  opportunity 
of  practiung  the  metluds  of  instruction  and.  discipline  inculcated  at  the 
Normal  School,  as  well  aa  to  ascertain  his  'aptneas  to  teach,'  and  to  dis- 
charge the  various  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  responsible 
ofHce,  Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  required  to  spend  at 
least  two  weeks  in  this  department 

In  the  eiperimental  School  there  are  ninety-three  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  sii  and  sixteen  years.  Fifty-eioht  of  these  are  free  pupQa. 
"nie  free  aeata  will  be  hereafter  mven  exclusively  to  fatherless  chilc&ea, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Albany.  This  ia  in  consideration  of  an  approjpria- 
tion  by  the  eity  to  defray  in  pert  the  expense  of  fitting  up  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  achooL  The  remaining  XHiRTY-rtvE  pupils  are  charged 
$20  per  year  for  tuition  and  use  of  books.  This  charge  ia  made  merely 
to  defray  the  expeose  of  sustaiouig  the  schooL" 
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1S48  n>  iBes. 

On  the  first  of  JaniurTi  ^^^  ^^^  0«orge  R.  Pericios,  wu  ^tpointed 
Principal  oT  iht  New  Tork  State  Normal  School,  to  fill  the  Twancy  oc- 
casioDed  by  the  detth  of  the  luoeated  Page,  who,  ia  bU  emiDent  success 
Knd  early  death,  had  realixed  either  altematiTe  of  the  iDJunctioD  to  "suc- 
cor or  die,"  lud  upon  him  by  his  fiHend  Horace  Mann,  when  he  assnmed 
the  charge  of  the  school.  ProC  Perltias  had  been  connected  with  the 
school  since  its  orgmDiution.  Ho  was  iamiliar  with  its  workiD^  and  the 
plans  of  Hr,  Page,  and  his  auccess  in  bis  department  had  erinced  his  fit- 
ness to  carry  the  experiment  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  a  auccessfol 
termination.  The  winter  of  1803,  was  a  crius  in  its  history.  The  ap- 
propriations for  its  support  were  made  bj  the  Lepslature,  annually.  An 
OCcasioD  was  thus  famished  for  narrow  minded  men  to  attack  the  syslem  of 
Normal  Schools,  charj^ng  against  it  that  it  was  unable  to  supply  teachers 
to  the  State  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  its  continuance  on  grounds 
of  public  policy.  So  &x  were  these  attacks  carried  that  formal  notice 
was  given  in  the  Legialature  of  an  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  law  establishing  the  school  This,  with  the  exception  of  a  feeble  op- 
position on  the  part  of  a  single  senator  in  the  ?rint«r  of  1858,  was  the 
last  exhibition  of  kgielative  hostility.  Some  dissenNons  among  the 
Faculty,  greatly  magnified,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry in  the  Lcgislatnre  to  examine  into  its  internal  arrangements,  and 
the  general  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  It  was  gratifying  to  the 
ftiends  of  the  school  that  these  movemeals  ftJIed  to  impair  pubUe  confi- 
dence. Tba  is  clesriy  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  tcnu  which  immediate- 
ly succeeded  them,  had  a  larger  attendance  than  any  previous  one.  The 
Mrere  and  devoted  labors  of  the  Principal,  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ments above  alluded  to,  acting  upon  a  constitution  naturally  sen^tive, 
had  so  impaired  his  health,  as  to  render  his  resignation  necessary,  to  the 
deep  regret  of  the  fHends  of  the  scho<d.  The  Executive  Committee  in 
their  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  bear  ftill  testimony  to  his  private 
worth  and  public  services. 

During  the  period  of  more  than  ibur  yean  in  which  Prof.  Perkins  con- 
tinued its  Principal,  the  school  enjoyed  a  good  measure  of  success.  'Rie 
average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term  was  S16,  and  the  whole 
number  of  gradoatea  was  SOS,  of  whom,  146  were  males,  and  1S3  were 
females. 

On  the  SOtb  of  September,  1SG3,  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Prof  Perkins,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Samnel  B.  Wod- 
worth,  who  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  had  been  the  honored  Prin- 
dpal  of  one  of  the  largeet  and  most  impwtant  Academies  in  the  State. 
In  this  portion  he  had  tuWy  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  popular,  thorough,  and  successAil  educators  in  the  coontry.  In 
almost  every  state  were  men  occupying  high  social  and  civil  positions  to 
whom  he  had  given  their  early  instructions  and  impulses,  and  whose  suc- 
cess in  life  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  influence.    When  therefore 
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the  EzAcntiTe  OMumittM  of  the  Normal  School  desired  to  meke  a  selec- 
tion of  Frindpal  for  their  Lutitution,  they  could  not  bare  labored  under 
much  embamasment  in  m»king  chi^ce  of  the  proper  person.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Fro£  Woolworth,  some  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
Oiganization  of  the  school  The  policy  adopted  soon  after  its  commence- 
msDt  was  to  sup[dy  ila  teachers  from  amoog  its  graduates.  While  this 
policy  contributed  to  gire  effect  to  the  early  plans  on  which  the  instruc- 
tion WW  based,  it  biled  to  bjing  into  its  &cultj  the  enlarged  and  hberal 
culture  of  mmds  tnjned  under  more  rigid  discipline  and  a  wider  range  of 
study.  To  correct  this  defect,  the  Executive  Committee  resolved  to  es- 
tablish the  foUoniiig  professorships : 

The  English  Langu^e  and  Literature^ 

The  Natural  Sciences,  and 

Hathematics,  pure  and  applied. 

It  was  intended  that  those  appointed  to  these  Prolwsorships  should  be 
thoroughly  educated  men,  and  that  so  Ar  as  practicable,  the  positions 
should  be  permanent  The  influence  of  this  plan  has  been  most  stdutary. 
The  appointments  of  subordinate  teachers  whose  positions  are  regarded 
u  less  permanent,  are  still  made  fiom  the  graduates,  so  that  incitements 
to  effort  for  higher  attainments  and  mariced  distinction,  are  presented  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school. 

During  Dr.  Woolworth's  Prindpalship,  the  school  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  foil  tide  of  its  prosperity.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  it  was 
fbnnd  necessary  to  dismiss  those  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  fill  vacancies  to  ^ve  room  for  those  who  had  rccsived 
K^lar  appointments.  The  average  nmnl>er  in  attendance  for  each  term, 
was  266,  and  the  whole  number  of  graduates  was  288,  of  whom  193  were 
females,  and  Q6  were  males.  In  February,  16S6,  Dr.  Woolworth  resigned 
the  position  which  he  had  held  for  three  and  one-half  years,  with  much 
credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  State,  and  accepted  the  place 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck.  He  is  now  the  efficient 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univendty. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Woolworth,  the  Executive  Committee  ap- 
ptunted  as  his  snccessor  David  H.  Cochran,  who  was  at  the  time  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Institution.  Pre- 
vious to  his  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  Prof.  Cochran  had  been 
ftvorably  known  as  Principal  of  an  important  Institution  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  He  was  familiar  with  the  management  of  the  School, 
and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  its  pupils,  officers,  and  friends. 
Since  his  accesuon  no  material  changes  have  been  made  in  its  organiza- 
tioiL  The  requirements  (or  admission  have  been  raised,  thus  shortening 
the  time  previoosly  allotted  to  some  of  the  more  strictly  academical 
studies,  and  lengthening  that  assigned  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  In  addition  to  the  Experimental  School  of  Piactice,  a  Model 
Primary  School  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly 
•equating  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  with  the  practical  details 
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of  ptimarj  tekching.  This  deputmnit  is  now  in  a  flooriBliiiig  condition. 
During  the  period  thftt  the  Bcbool  has  been  under  the  control  of  Dr. 
Cochnn,  the  avenige  number  in  attenduKe  for  each  term  hu  been  288. 
and  the  whole  number  of  gnduatei  411,  of  whom  167  wen  males,  and 
204  were  females. 

The  Normal  School  has  now  been  In  operation  nearly  nineteen  yem. 
Its  present  condition  and  the  more  apparent  results  of  its  woHting,  maj 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Tnstniction  for  the  State  of  New  Tort 

"During  the  past  fear,  (1682,)  two  hundred  and  twentj-five  appli- 
cants for  admission  were  examined,  of  whom  one  hundrod  and  nmetj 
were  admitted.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  has  been  two  hundred 
and  ninetj-three,  and  of  these,  ninetf-nlne  were  males,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  were  females.  The  average  age  of  these  pupils  was  nine- 
teen years  and  seren  months :  and  the  ftTerage  period  during  which  they 
had  been  engaged  in  teaching  prior  to  th«r  admission  into  Uie  Normal 
School,  was  six  months.  All  the  counties  of  the  State,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four,  have  been  represented  In  the  school." 

"Since  the  establishment,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  tbirtom 
have  enjoyed  its  adrantagea  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period." 

"  The  graduates  and  under-gradnates  are  represented  by  local  school 
officers  to  be  doing  valuable  serrice,  not  only  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  employed,  but  as  lealous  workers,  imparting  their  knowledge 
of  the  proper  modes  of  instruction  to  their  associates  in  teachers  insti> 
tute*  and  associa'tions,  who  in  tnm  apply  the  same  to  the  schools  under 
their  charge,  and  thus  the  influence  of  this  school  is  diSiised." 

During  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  school,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, it  encountered  the  most  bitt«r  oppodtion,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  appropriation,  and  also  to  discontinue  it  altogether. 
6o  little  were  its  aims  and  the  importance  of  ita  work  understood  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  ofifer  pecuniary  inducements  in  order  to  secure 
pupils  from  the  more  remote  counties  of  the  Slate. 

At  the  present  time  It  has  snnnounted  alt  opposition.  In  the  character 
and  woik  of  its  graduates,  it  has  become  fiivorahly  known  in  all  counties 
of  the  State,  which  are  now  constanUy  represented  in  the  school  llie 
appropriation  has  been  increased  from  (10,000  to  $18,000,  and  each  year 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  luBtroction  recommends  the  establishlneot 
of  another  similar  Institution.  In  the  language  of  his  Report  of  18fl8, 
"the  permanence  of  this  Institution  may  now  be  regarded  as  established, 
not  only  by  legislative  recognition  and  endowment,  but  also  in  the  oonfl- 
dwicc  and  regards  of  the  people." 

As  an  sridence  of  this  confidence,  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
IiSgisUture  in  1B68,  recognind  the  Oify  N<NrtDaI  School  of  Oswc^  as  a 
StAto  iottf  tution,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  its  support 
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The  Nobhal  and  tBAttmia  Scrool  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
Oairego  Schools.  From  the  time  of  their  organjution  in  the  eummer  of 
16£S  regular  Saturdky  lostitutes  were  held,  which  bII  teachers  were,  re- 
quired to  attend  for  the  purpoM  of  recriving  instruction  in  methods  at 
teaching  the  VMions  branches,  and  giving  unity  and  efflciencj  to  the  or- 
ganization, discipline,  and  teaching  in  the  sefeial  departments  of  tb« 
■chools. 

These  weekly  meetings  serred  their  purpose  very  well,  but  as  new 
teachers  ?refe  continually  coming  in  who  required  careful  training  in 
methods,  it  was  found  impracticable  ta  keep  all  properly  qualified  for 
their  work  under  this  arrangement.  It  seemed  very  demrable  that  ttui 
qtedal  preparation  should  be  completed  before  the  teachers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  schools. 

This  necessity  was  more  strongly  felt  when.  In  the  Fall  of  I8fi9,  lh« 
present  methods  of  "Object  Teaching"  were  introduced  into  all  tha 
lower  grades.  This  made  it  absolutely  indispensable  that  all  should  have 
special  and  careful  training  in  the  new  methods. 

During  the  first  year  the  Superintendent  continued  to  meet  the  primary 
teachers  ereiy  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  necessary  in- 
struction, and  giving  iUustrations  of  the  new  methods  with  classes  of 
children.  As  this  process  required  to  be  continually  repeated,  and  as  at 
best  it  could  be  but  imperfectly  done,  the  Board  resolved  to  establish  a 
Mhool  fin-  the  practical  training  of  teachert.  To  carry  out  this  des^ 
more  efiectively,  and  espedally  in  view  of  the  new  methods  introduced, 
the  Board  resolved  to  secure  the  services  of  a  teacher  from  one  of  the 
best  Training  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  where  these  methods  were  prac- 
ticed. They  accordingly  entered  into  negoUatians  with  Miss  -M,  E.  H. 
Jones,  a  woman  eminentiy  qualifled  for  her  work ;  and  who  had  been  for 
fifteen  years  exclunvely  engaged  in  Inining  primary  teachers  in  th« 
Home  and  Colonial  Training  Institution  of  London.  -Her  engagement 
with  the  Board  was  but  for  one  year.  At  their  urgent  request  she  wsB 
persuaded  to  remain  three  mimtiis  longer. 

Aside  from  the  regular  roemben  of  the  Truning  Gass,  the  teachers  ia 
the  primary  departments  of  all  the  t>ublic  schools  received  a  full  couras 
of  instruction  ander  Hiss  Joites.    No  pupils  were  admitted  intb  the  dasi 
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wtko  IukI  QOt  pnrJouBl;  completed  a  Uioroi^  ac»deiiiic  comae  eqiuTtlod 
to  that  pursued  in  the  Oswego  High  School 

A  number  of  active,  intelligeat  teachers  from  abroad  JMued  tbe  clasb 
These  ladies  are  now  occupying  important  positions  in  different  sectimu 
of  the  countiT,  seTeral  of  tbem  in  Traioing  Schools  which  hare  bikv 
been  established. 

The  school  soon  gained  an  enviable  reputation  not  onlj  for  its  methods 
of  teaching,  but  for  its  methods  of  traininjr.  As  the  nnmber  of  foreign 
pupils  rapidly  increaaed,  and  as  there  was  evident  demand  for  increased 
bcilities  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  in  the  State,  in  ttie 
winter  of  1863-8  the  Legiskture  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000 
annually  for  two  years,  conditional  on  the  attendance  of  fifty  pupib,  and 
the  trnvilege  of  sending  to  the  school,  two  pupils  from  eacji  Senatorial 
District  free  of  charge  fbr  tuition. 

In  the  spring  of  I860  thia  appropriatioa  was  increased  to  (6,000,  with- 
out imposing  any  conditions  as  to  attendance,  except  that  each  Assembly 
District  should  be  entitled  to  send  one  pupil  to  the  achocd,  but  requiring 
the  Board  of  Education  or  citJiens  of  Oswego  to  provide  suitable  btdU- 
iugs  and  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school. 

These  conditions  have  been  complied  with  in  the  pnrchase  and  en* 
largement  of  a  bmlding  located  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  city,  <m 
lugh  and  commanding  grounds,  overlooking  the  entire  town,  the  lake 
and  the  surrounding  country.  The  frontispiece  gives  a  view  of  this  build- 
ing in  perspective.  Its  entire  length  in  front  is  lOS  feet  and  in  deptii 
ISO  feet  The  center  or  main  part  is  built  of  a  beautifiil  gray  limeBteoe 
found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  wings  are  of  wood.  It  la 
designed  to  accommodate  800  pupils  in  the  Normal  Department,  and  600 
children  in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools. 

Hitherto  the  course  of  inatniction  in  the  school  has  been  confined  to 
tiuthod*  of  teaching,  and  particulariy  to  methods  of  primary  instnicKon. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections.  One  section  receives  instrvc- 
tion  in  methods  in  the  morning  while  tfae  other  ia  teaching  in  the  Practic- 
ing School  In  the  afternoon  the  divinons  alternate,  the  section  that  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  morning  practice,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  io- 
BtracUon  the  teacher  illustratea  every  point  by  a  lesson  with  the  children. 
The  pupil-teachers  are  then  called  upon  in  tuni  to  prepare  a  writtm 
sketch  of  a  similar  lesson,  to  be  presented  to  the  teacher  on  the  succeed- 
ing day,  when  some  member  of  the  class  is  called  upon  to  work  out  her 
sketch  with  the  children,  under  the  criticism  of  the  class  and  teadier. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  these  divisions  interchange;  The  dirinoa 
that  taught  in  the  morning  teaoh  in  the  afternoon,  and  rec^ve  inttrue- 
tion  in  methods  in  the  morning  and  vice  versa.  By  this  arrangem^ 
each  teacher  instructs  a  class  in  a  ^v«n  grade  one  month  in  the  mortiii^ 
session,  and  one  month  in  the  altemoon,  and  then  changes  grades.  Thii 
affords  each  pupil-teacher  an  opportani^  of  teaching  all  the  subjects  of 
each  grade  for  one  month. 
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On  cbftDging  from  one  grade  to  (uoiher,  the  papils  obserre  the  tetch' 
ing  of  the  cHtica  (br  tno  dkfB,  and  for  one  da;  ihe  teacher  whom  the; 
mie  to  succeed  in  their  practice.  The  teaching  ii  all  done  under  the  care- 
ftal  BQperri^on  and  critiwim  oT  the  most  capable  teachers,  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  their  work.  Attei  the  close  of 
the  public  achools  at  Si  o'clock,  both  diTisions  of  the  Training  Class 
meet  an  hour  and  a  half  for  inatmction  in  methods. 

A  critidsm  lessou  is  given'  orerf  Monday  at  8)  o'clock.  At  this  exer- 
tise  some  neinber  of  the  claw  previously  appointed  girefl  a  lewon  with 
the  children  on  some  subject  assigned.  At  the  close  of  the  ezercase  the 
tnemberB  of  the  class  are  called  on  in  turn  to  criticise  the  teAching  both 
u  to  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  nwtto'  and  method. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  in  a  kind  of  aummary,  the  Principal  criti- 
dsea  both  teadker  and  critics. 

The  coune  of  training  enibracei  one  year,  one-half  of  the  time  tteii^ 
devoted  to  iDStructitm  in  method  and  the  pbiloeopby  ot  education,  and 
the  other  half  to  teaohing  andar  critidam. 

The  Oswego  Board  of  Education  are  the  Executive  Committee,  to  act 
under  the  advice  and  general  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  E.  A.  Shddon,  has  acted  as  Principal  of 
the  school  siuce  the  time  ICsa  Jonee  returned  to  London. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  Circular  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  (Hod.  Tictor  H.  Rice)  presents  the  conditions  of  ad* 
misuon,  aud  the  Course  of  Instruction  for  lesfl : — 


_'o gain admisHon  lo  the  BchoolpapilB muet  poeeem good  health,  good  moral 
otmraoter,  and  average  abilitiee.  niey  must  lie  able  to  pan  ■  &ir  ezamlEiBtloa 
In  Spelling,  BeAdinjt,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic,  (aa  fi^  as  the  roots;)  al«o  to 
analyxe  aod  psne  simple  sentences.  Ladies  mn«t  be  at  least  mzteen  and  gen- 
tlonen  eighteen  jean  of  age.  Those  who  shall  have  passed  the  examination 
will  receive  a  fiHioal  appointment  from  the  Soperintendenl  of  Public  Inatrao- 
tkm,  an&  be  admitted  loall  the  privil^ee  of  the  school 


Thisoounelalindled  toone  tennoflwen^  weeks,  whhdi  is  devoted  chlefiy 
to  initrnctioD  in  SpdUng,  Beading,  WriUng,  Book-keeping,  («in|^e  entry,)  Lin- 
ear and  Olject  Drawing,  Qeography,  (physical  and  political,}  Arithmetic^  (oral 
and  wrilleii^)  Histoiy,  Qrammar,  AnalyEds  of  Worda,  to  Exerdaes  in  Impromptn 
Compoeitioii,  and  to  YTeddy  Bsiaya. 

Itja  desirBble  that  all  pn^ls,  on  entering  the  school,  be  tborongfaly  qnalUed 
In  these  common  Bngli»h  branches.  Those  not  fbund  so  qualiOed  will  be  re- 
qohvd  to  paw  through  this  eonise  tmder  tbortiugii  inatructkm  b^bre  Miteting 
opon  the  Training  Ooune. 

Elementarj/  Ihiinng  Omnt 

This  oODTse  la  limited  to  ooe  rear  of  two  terms,  each  twenty  weeks;  and  In- 

dndes  Instruction  in  methods  of  tMKdiing  the  branches  named  in  the  Elementaiy 
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Praparmtor;  Connu^  and  oT  tnisceUueooa  ■alyecti  calcokted  to  cultivate  tlM 
percep^re  QiculCies.    Special  atteDlion  will  be  directed  ti 
and  to  the  philoeophical  yet  mn 

B  Clash. — Hethodg  of  teaching  the  iubjecta  cotapriaed  in  the  ElemcaitaiT 
PrepanitoiT  Coune;  alao  inatnictioti  in  the  Pliiloaopb;  of  Education,  Scbool 
Eocmoinf,  Pbyaioloi^,  ZoStogj,  Bolanj,  and  Watniagj,  and  ImpromptD  Cnn- 
pocition,  (oral  and  wtittoi.)    CriliciBni  leawna  and  eaaaya  wedlj. 

A  CLABS.-~Tbe  tJBM  of  thia  daaa  wiU  be  deroted  to  obaerration  in  tiie  Hodel 
Scboola,  and  teaching  In  tbe  Piacticing  Scboida,  under  the  sqperrisian  of  com- 
petent critics.  Two  bonra,  each  day,  will  be  deiroted  to  ImproniptD  CompoB- 
tioo,  and  to  methods  of  leaching  Farm,  Size.  Ueaaun^  Color,  Weighty  Sounds 
Objecta,  Animals,  Plants,  and  giving  Ifond  Instnctioo.  Critidam  leaaiKU  and 
cesaTs  weelily, 

StudeQts  having  Batis&<»orilr  completed  Ibe  preceding  «  "'     ~~ 

diploma,  signed  b;tlie  Superintendent  of  Public  In  ' 
of  the  School,  Uie  Head  Uaater,  and  the  OOoen  ol 
the  citj  of  Oawego. 

This  diploma  will  lerre  as  a  certiScato  of  qualification  to   te*cti  o 

AdDonetd  Freparaiory  Oovm. 

Stodenta  te  be  admitted  U  this  course  must  peas  s  satis&ctoiy  e 
In  the  Btodiea  of  the  Elementar7  Preparatory  Course ;  one  much  more  critical 
than  &T  admission  te  the  Elementary  Training  Coom. 

As  faoiil^srity  with  any  eubject  ia  eoseati^.  to  a  oooaldenition  of  the  beat 
methods  of  teaching  It,  no  pupil  will  be  admitted  te  the  AdTanced  Tnunii^ 
Class  until  properly  prepved  in  all  the  KubjeMa  of  this  coune.  Those  brnDiar 
with  none  of  the  braiichea  herein  named*  will  require  a  ftill  year  and  a  half  te 
complete  the  coursej  otber^  who  bare  mastered  a  portioQ  of  tbent,  may  oooh 
plete  it  in  leas  time. 

The  students  of  this  divisioti  may  be  arranged  in  Ome  rlarnm,  according  te 
their  acquirements.  Those  conversant  with  some  Of  the  stodiea  of  each  daM 
may  take  up  such  studies  as  they  need  to  puraae,  in  order  te  pass  the  required 
examiaBtion  for  tlie  "Advanced  Traming  (Miunie." 

SruBcis  OF  C  Class. — Higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Qtatnniatleal  Analyst 
Rheteric,  English  LiUrature,  Book-keeping,  (double  entry,)  Udmt  and  Object 
Drawing.  Botany,  and  Impromptu  Compoeilicin.  £hetorical  Exenaaea  and  Ea- 
Mys  weekly. 

SoBJBcra  or  B  Cuss. — Algebn  caatiaiied,  Oeometry,  Hiatoiy,  Natmal  Hil> 
loaophj,  PerspectiTe  Dnwing.  Chemistiy,  and  Impromptti  CompoaticHi.  BlM- 
torical  Eiocisea  aitd  Essays  weekly. 

Subjects  or  A  Class. — Astronomy,  Algebra  completed,  Trigonometry,  Sor- 
veyiag  and  Mensuration,  Uental  and  Itoral  Philosophy,  Qeology  and  Mineral- 
ogy, and  Impromptu  Compostion.     Ehetocical  Bxerdaes  and  Essays  weekly. 

Admaiced  Traiitiag  Oovrat. 

This  course  will  occnpy  one  t«iD  of  twenty  weeks,  and  will  be  deroted  to 
instruction  and  practkie  in  the  best  methods  of  teactiing  the  braodiea  named  In 
the  Advanced  Propers  lory  Couise. 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, School  History,  School  Lew,  Scicnoe  of  Government,  Schocri  Organiiatifm, 
and  Discipline ;  to  Uie  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Tex^iing  and  Bcfaool  Economy 
gcnernlly.    There  will  be  frequent  Criticism  Lessons  snd  Compositions. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  Zoology,  Phyaiology,  and  Hygiene,  te 
be  accompanied  by  rcadinii  on  the  part  of  (lie  clasa.  A  portion  of  the  time  will 
be  devoted  U  obaervalion  and  praclioo  in  teaching  under  crItitisiB. 

To  those  who  ntisTuctorily  complete  the  course  a  diploma  will  be  gino, 
signed  by  the  Superintendent  at  Public  Instruction,  the  Superintendent  0(  tha 
School,  the  Head  Master,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Board,  certi^g  tliat 
the  graduate  therein  named  ia  "deemed  qualified  to  teach  the  Enriish  lifsBchai 
usuidly  pursued  in  the  High  Schools  and  Acaduniet  of  ttie  State." 
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PusB  ASD  DooRipnoHS  or  the  State  Nobkal  and  TRimiia  School  At 

Thb  iccommodatiou  provided  for  the  NornuU  and  Training  School  at 
Oswego,  New  York,  ia  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  ample 
grounds,  located  in  a  pleasant  section  of  the  citf,  and  commnding  a  fine 
Tiew  of  the  town,  lake,  and  snrroanding  countr;.  The  entire  front  is 
1S8  feet,  and  its  depth  ISO  feet,  with  ample  accommodation  for  600  pupils 
in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools,  and  800  in  the  Normal  Department. 


, lOiBon' HalliiiillliliiXBliuntak^MudPna- 
Ualiic  Bohoola;  II,  EoIniwafhwCiHiTt-Yird:  id,  Connd  Fukm  W»  u  WitorCloMi;  13, 
U,  A,Giib'C)iiakBoDHi  KM.H,  B«Ti'Clo^R<MDi)  IS,  l^U,  IS,  ll,TMebn>ClHM: 
K,  it,  is,  U,  PiuBu;  IT,  IT.  Siaki  be  uft  iriur. 
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mSTOKICAL  DXTKLOPHKNT. 

Thb  importance  of  making  earlj  and  efficient  proriBion  fyr  a  Bufflcient 
number  of  well  qualified  teachers,  for  the  public  acboola  of  Michigan,  was 
pointed  out  b;  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  John  D. 
Pierce,  in  bis  flrat  Report,,  dated  December  arth,  188S,  in  which  he  re- 
iD&rks  that  "  The  most  perfect  organization  of  the  entire  system  of  schools 
in  all  the  varied  departments  of  instruction,  mttst  fail  of  securing  the  de> 
sired  results  without  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  compet«nt  teachers.  Wha^ 
ever  system  may  be  adopted  and  however  perfect  in  form,  it  will  provo 
itself  essentially  defective,  unless  it  provides  a  sufficient  number  of  teach- 
«n  well  educated  and  learned  in  the  profession,  men  qualified  and  com- 
petent, men  who  can  elevate  and  leave  their  mark  upon  their  pupils. 
And  such  teachers  may  be  had — efficient  measures  will  soon  furnish  US 
with  a  full  supply  unless  indeed  intellect  degenerates  in  this  Western 
world.  Such  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  as  exist  in  Frussiaand 
New  York  will  fiimish  them."  In  the  same  Report,  the  Super!  nteudent 
lecommends  that  in  "each  county  of  a  sufficient  number  of  iuhabitants,  a 
school  tyr  branch  of  the  University  be  established,  with  a  departmeot  for 
the  education  of  teachers  for  primary  schools,  and  a  course  of  instructioQ 
be  provided  for  the  same,  which  would  occupy  three  years."  Several  of 
tiiMe  departments  were  established,  and  Mr.  Pierce  in  bis  report  for 
1888,  lecommends  that  more  ample  means  be  set  apart  for  sustaining 
them  on  account  of  their  importance  to  the  success  of  primary  schools, 
"  being  as  they  are,  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  competent 
teachers."  And  again,  in  1841,  ioalluding  to  these  departments,  be  says : 
"We  can  look  to  no  other  source  for  educated,  well  qualified,  and  compe- 
tent teachers." 

Bis  successor,  Francis  Sawyer,  Jr.,  in  his  report  for  1842,  reiterates 
the  imiKHtanoe  of  these  departments,  and  also  recommends  that  a  regular 
school  for  teachers,  with  a  model  school  coniftcted,  be  established. 

The  Bueccssor  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  Hon.  C.  0.  Comstook,  in  bis  report  for 
1868,  refers  to  this  subject,  and  recommends  the  establishment  of  Normal 
ftod  Model  Schools.  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  Superintendent  in  1843,  in  his 
annual  report,  says :  "  Nwmal  Schools,  designed  expressly  for  the  educa- 
tion of  professional  teachers,  are  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  any 
system  of  national  education."  In  subsequent  reports  he  still  ftirlher 
Is  the  establishment  <^  a  Normal  School 
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.  Aiter  the  presentation  of  this  salgect  la  ofBcUl  doeuiiKots  ind  in  other 
mjs,  for  twelve  jears,  the  LegUUture  in  1849,  passed  an  act  establishing 
a  SUte  Nonnal  School 

This  act  proTidcd  that  the  Nonnal  Sdiool  should  be  under  the  flirectioa 
of  a  Board  of  Bducatioa  appointed  b;  the  OoTernor,  iy  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Board  were  to  procure  a  site  and 
erect  buildings,  appoint  teachen,  and  make  all  the  regulations  and  by- 
laws necessarj'  for  the  gOTemment  and  management  of  the  schooL  Tea 
sections  of  salt-spring  lands  were  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  a 
bntlding  fund,  and  fifteen  sections  for  an  endowment  fund. 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  a  Board  of  Edaeation  wae  appointed,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  In  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  Hay,  1B49.  Provision  was 
made  for  locating  the  lands  granted,  and  for  securing  a  site  and  the  neces- 
sary baildinga,  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  in  September,  proposi- 
tions were  recuved  from  the  citizens  of  Ypsilanti,  Jackson,  Marshall,  and 
some  other  places ;  eadi  taidering  to  the  State  s  site  for  the  buOdings, 
together  with  subscriptions  in  money.  After  a  full  consideruion  of  Um 
liberal  offers,  the  Board  decided  to  locate  the  institution  at  Tpsilanli,  the 
dtisens  of  that  place  having  tendered  a  suitable  plat  of  groulid  for  a  sit^ 
and  a  cash  sutHcription  of  S18,S00.  Hie  citiiens  also  engaged  to  gire 
the  use  of  temporary  buildings  for  the  Normal  and  Uodel  Schools,  until  a 
suitable  building  could  be  provided,  and  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
of  the  Uodel  School  for  five  yesrs. 

The  site  consisted  of  four  acres,  beautifully  situated  upon  the  Ug^ 
grounds  on  the  border  of  the  vilbge — now  city — of  Ypeilanti 

By  an  act  of  the  Legisbtture  of  1650,  the  ten  sections  of  land  appropri- 
ated for  a  building  fbnd  were  consolidated  with  the  other  fifteen  sectiras, 
to  be  denominated  the  Normal  School  Endowment  Fund,  and  made  ia- 
sliensble  except  so  much  of  the  same,  not  ezceediog  ten  thousand  dol* 
lars,  as  might  be  required  to  complete  the  buildbgs,  purchase  necessaiy 
books,  apparatus,  to.,  after  exhausting  the  amount  of  donations. 

The  minimum  price  of  the  lands  was  fixed  at  four  dollara  per  acre ;  but 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  OfBoe  was  required  to  procure  an  appraisal 
below  which  none  oould  be  sold.  An  appnusal  was  made  iP  1860.  A 
Urge  portion  was  appraised  below  the  minimum  price.  Some  were  valued 
as  low  as  $1.G0  per  acre.  These,  of  course,  must  remain  unsold  until 
they  rose  in  value,  or  till  the  minimum  price  should  be  reduced. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Board  added  four  acres  more  of  land  to  the  site 
for  the  buildings,  and  contracted  for  their  erection  for  the  sum  of  <1G,S0(^ 
of  which  S12,000  was  to  be  paid  by  the  citizens  of  TpsiUnti. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1868,  appropriating  to  the 
Endowment  Fund  the  moneys  ariadng  from  the  Swamp  Lands  previously 
sold  by  the  General  Govemment,  not  exceeding  t30,000.  From  this  the 
school  receives  no  beneflL 

The  Legislature  of  I8GS  also  appiDpriated  S8,000,  annually,  for  two 
yean,  fi>)m  the  State  Treasury,  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  (3,000  to 
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th«  samo,  to  be  applied  to  the  puridiue  of  books,  appantns,  tnd  impiore- 
metita  upon  the  grounds. 

But  tho  income  of  the  Normal  School  Fund,  notwithsfandiDg  these  a^ 
propriations,  was  iDsdequate  to  the  wants  of  the  institution.  At  the 
b^inningof  theyear,  IBGG,  it  had  exhausted  its  fUnds,  and  had  contracted 
A  debt  of  $3,000.  In  this  embairassment,  it  encountered  the  evils  that 
have  attended  the  first  years  of  every  State  iuatitution,  of  whatever  kind, 
from  the  orgMiizatioD  of  the  Stat&  It  was  found  that  the  School  must 
have  further  aid,  or  its  usefulness  would  be  so  circutnscribed  that  It  could 
not  accomplish  half  its  work. 

The  Legislature  of  18S5,  appropriated  (7,700  for  that  year,  and  $6,000 
for  1856.  This  gave  relief  for  those  two  jears  ;  and  in  I8S7,  upon  tbe 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  PuUic  Instruction,  the  bbom 
sums  were  appropriated  for  18£7  and  ISSS. 

The  income  from  the  Endowment  Fund  has  Tncreased  so  as  to  imoont 
to  a  little  more  than  $4,000  annuallj,  and  the  appropriation  from  the 
State  Treasury  is  $7,600,  making  an  aggregate  income  of  $11,600; 

The  original  building  for  the  Normal  School  was  of  brick,  three  stories 
in  height,  with  rooms  for  the  Normal  and  Model  Sctiools.  It  was  dedi* 
cated  October  6th,  1852,  when  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  John  D. 
Kerce,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Isaac  K 
Crary,  Doa  C.  Joslin,  and  Hon.  KossWilkins.  The  dedicatory exercisei 
were  followed  by  the  holding  of  ft  State  Teachers'  Institute  {<xt  three 
weeks.  This  Institute  was  attended  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachersi 
ftnd  was  oi^nixed  and  conducted  as  a  temporary  Normal  School.  The 
r^ular  opening  of  the  Normal  School  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1868^ 
In  October,  1S69,  the  Normal  School  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  re-opened  with  appropriate  exerdsea  in 
April,  1860. 

The  cost  of  rebuilding,  with  the  exception  of  the  alterations  and  add!* 
tions,  was  covered  by  the  amount  received  from  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  fbmlture  and  ventilating  apparatqa  were  not  included  la  tha 
Insurance,  and  were  replaced  &t>m  the  fiinds  of  the  institution. 

On  the  first  organization  of  the  Normal  School,  in  1863,  A'.  S.  Weldi 
was  appointed  Principal  He  continued  in  charge  until  1866,  when  he 
WM  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  D.  P.  Mayhew,  for 
many  years  a  Professor  in  the  school,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 


Admission. 

The  agee  at  which  applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  proper, 
are,  for  gentlemen,  eighteen,  and  for  ladies,  sixteea  years. 

It  tx,  hoirever,  in  the  discretion  af  the  Principal  to  anapend  the  rale  tn  &vor 
of  applicants  nnder  the  required  ages,  if  they  manifest  suffident  matnriQ  of 
mind  or  adTancemeut  io  etndy. 

Those  intending  to  finish  the  comsa  before  teaching  are  also  received  at 
an'cailier  age.  .„ 
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All  p<i[^  on  their  ftdmlnioD,  will  be  required  to  tiga  a  doekratloa  of  iutai- 
tioa  to  teach  In  the  echoolj  of  Ihla  State,  u  follows : 

We  Uie  mbscribers,  do  bereb;  declsre  that  it  U  our  intentian  to  derote  oiir- 
^dres  to  tbe  biuinns  of  teacbing  in  tbe  Sctioali  of  thi«  State,  and  that  oar 
olgect  in  reearting  to  thia  Ifoniial  School  ia  the  batter  to  prepua  oortetvci  lor 
tbe  discharge  of  tbie  important  dutj.  , 

Hemben  of  the  B  class  are  furtber  required  to  liga  mi  apeemeiil  to  attend 
the  Konnal  School  two  terms  before  teaching  in  the  •cboola  of  tbis  State. 


All  candidates  for  adnussiOD  matt  um  a  tboron^  eiamination  in  the  foHoW' 
Ing  studies,  vli :  Reading.  Spelliog,  PenmanBhlp,  Elemeotarj  Grmmmar,  Local 
Oeograplij,  and  Arithmetic  throngh  Compaund  N'timbcre  aod  Vulgar  Fractionc 
Students  maj  enter  an  advanced  dags  b;  pasting  an  ezasunatioD  in  d  the 
preceding  studies  of  the  coone. 

Eiaminations  for  admission  vill  be  held  on  tlie  Monday  prcTioog  to  tbe  open- 
ing of  ea^  term,  commencing  at  S  A.  H.,  at  irbtch  time  all  persons  dealing  to 
be  memben  of  the  achool  dnrbig  the  ennibig  tom,  are  leqmred  to  be  preseoL 

Attendance  and  EipeoscB. 

AppUcanta  for  adniisdon  are  not  recdrcd  for  less  than  an  entire  tern,  nor 
after  its  commencement,  unless  the;  hare  been  detained  bj  eicknen  ot  actaal 
•errice  as  teachen. 

Thnae  desiring  to  enter  the  school  are  reqidred  to  present  themaelTce  for  u- 
amination  one  iky  before  the  opeoing  of  the  term. 

Krerj  student  pays  two  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rimmcr  tenii,  and 
three  dollars  at  the  lieginning  of  the  winter  term,  as  an  entrance  fee. 

Board  and  rooms  can  be  obtained  in  the  citj  at  reasonable  rates. 

Many  students  hire  rooms  and  famish  their  own  board,  ibns  reducing  tbdr 
entire  eipenaes ;  bat  students  of  different  seies,  who  are  membcis  of  different 
bndliea,  will  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  same  house. 

Tbe  school  tias  a  small,  though  well  selected  library,  to  which  its  membeie 
have  access. 

The  books  are  Intended  mainly  for  reference,  as  tbe  regular  studies  oT  the 
eooiso  gire  little  time  for  general  reading. 

Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  terms  of  the  Normal  School  commence,  respectiTcly,  on  thr  second 
Tuesday  of  April,  and  the  Grst  Tuesday  of  October,  and  continue,  the  fonatr 
■Uteeen  weeks,  and  tbe  latter  twenty-four  weeks. 

A  Tacation  of  three  weclis  follows  the  winter  term,  sod  one  of  nine  weeks 
the  summer  term.  Tbe  exercises  of  the  school  are  suqwnded  during  the  winter 
holidays. 

The  last  week  of  each  term  is  devoted  to  the  public  examination  of  classce. 

The  regular  exeruiiee  of  graduation  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  winter  tern, 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  March. 

TUB  EXPERDUOn'At  fiXPABTOEXT. 

The'Board  of  Education,  b  estabiishiag  the  Model  or  Experimental  School, 
had  in  view  two  prominent  objects,  tii:  to  give  to  advanced  ctanses  in  the 
Kermal  School,  practice  in  actual  teaoUng,  aod  to  furnish  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  the  regular  course. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  each  student  In  erery  E  class  is  required  to  take 
(Aam  of  one  daily  recitation  throughout  an  entire  term,  under  a  svitem  of 
careful  supervision  and  weekly  reports.  Jt  is  found  that  teachers  who  hare 
been  disdplined  by  several  years  training  in  the  Normal  department,  are  well 
iiaalifled  for  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  Model  School.  The  greater  numbv 
M  classes,  however,  are  Instructed  by  thorou^  and  competent  teachers,  who 
we  regularly  cmplojed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  members  of  the  Normal  Scbool 
Faculty. 
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cotnsi  or  btuvt. 
I^rerioua  to  18C3,  the  counw  of  stud;  embraced  tbe  ordinary  branches 
taught  in  Nomwl  Schools,  with  professional  instroctioa  illustrating  the 
method  of  totching  the  elemental?  English  branches ;  lectures  on  differ- 
ent topics  relating  to  education,  the  orgauixation  and  management  of 
schools;  and  practice  in  tcftcfaing  in  tha  Mode]  School 

la  I8B3,  the  Board  of  Education  made  some  modifications  in  both  the 

Normal  and  Uodel  Departments,  bo  that  the  programme  of  instruction  la 

the  Normal  School  was  made  to  comprise  two  oouraea  of  study,  and  the- 

Model  or  Bxperimeolal  School  was  graded  In  fbor  distinct  Departmeots. 

The  course  of  Modj  {xusiied  In  tbe  Horaial  School  is  as  follows: 

Normal  Training  Course. 

Jilnt  Tb-m.— ^  Clou. 

1.  Concrete  Arithmetic;  ICental  and  Pruttcal  Arillimetlo. 

2.  Object  Le««OD«  ia  Oeograpbj ;  Ejathetical  Oeogtaph;  and  Hap  Drawliig, 
8.  Drawing  of  Lines,  Plane  and  SoUd  Oeotnetrical  Flgnres  and  Leaf  Fonni. 

4.  Heading,  Spelling  by  object  lessons.  Pen  manshift  Compoatioa  b;  ot)ject 
lenoos,  Elementary  Htilosopk]'. 

iStnmi  nrm.— £  CIm*. 
1.  Higher  Arithmetic,  Hetbod  of  Teaohisg  ArUbmetio. 

5.  Synlbetlcai  Oranniar,  Composition. 

8.  Drawing  of  Fniita,  Floirera  and  Aluimb. 

4.  Elocution,  Toeal  lludc,  with  method  cf  Teaching  It 

nird  Tsrm.—C  dot*. 
1.  Analytical  Oraramar,  with  method  of  Teaching. 


7n<  Higktr  Aormol  Cbwt. 
Algebra,  Qeometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  Chemistry  i  Latin  and 
Greek  (ror  young  men),  Latin  and  German  or  French  (for  young  ladiea),  Intel, 
lectnal  Philosophy  and  Tocal  Marie,  Lectures  on  the  nameroue  topics  embraced 
nnder  tbe  Laws  of  Development,  the  ^iloaopby  of  Instruction,  and  the  Organ- 
Uatiou  and  Management  of  Graded  Bcbools. 

OOUaSE  or  BTUST  is  KXPtBOieNTU,  DBPASIHBNT. 

Prioury  Department 

J^Irst  Oraie.  Facts  In  Natnial  Science ;  Primary  Colnrs ;  Botany— Trees, 
Shrubs,  Bushes,  Vines,  Flowers,  Grains,  Tegetables,  Fruits,  Nuts,  Seeds ;  Phys- 
iology—Human  Body ;  Nataral  Philosophy— Air,  Water,  Bain,  Snow,  Hail, 
Tapor,  Btean,  Dew,  Fog,  Cloud,  Sun,  Moon,  Btart ;  Mathemadcs— Couuting  by 
Ol^ecu,  Time  Table,  Drawing  Stnaght  lines ;  Languagt—Wordi,  Things  be- 
fore Kames,  Moral  Stories,  Concert  Verses,  Gymnastks  and  Sn0ng. 

Stemd  Oradi.  Botany  Continued — Simple  Leaf  Fonns  and  Flower  Fonns; 
Trees  and  Wood;  Zoology — Animal,  Mammala;  1,  Two  Handed;  S,  Four 
Handed;  S,  Flesh-Eating;  4,  Cud-Chewing;  B,  Thiek^kinned ;  6,  Gnawers; 
Color,  Form,  Sze,  Habiu,  Food,  Cms  and  Speed  of  Domestic  Animals;  Natu- 
ral Philosophy — Oolcr,  Scale  of  ncle  and  Shades  of  Primary  Kmple  Proper- 
ties of  Matter;  Mathematics — Counting  by  Objects,  Addition,  Long  Ueasnre 
by  Olyects,  Drawing  Angles  and  Plane  Figures ;  Language — Webb's  Primary 
Beader,  Bounds  of  Vowels,  ComhinaUon  with  Consonants,  Moral  Scories,  Con- 
jert  Verses,  Maxims,  he.,  Singing  and  Gymnastics. 
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nird  Orath.  Botanj  ConUnned — La*f  ud  Flower  'i'onii*,  Compoand 
Learea,  Parts  of  the  Flower,  Root  Fornu ;  Zoologj— Birds— 1,  Fle^-Eatere, 
2,  Perchen;  S,  Climberg;  4,  Scrttchen;  S,  Wadera;  S,  Switnmen;  Natntal 
PbilOMphj — Sunpla  EiperlmaalB,  Secondar?  Colon  ;  llatbematics — Sabtnc- 
tion,  Hultiplicatioa,  and  DiTiiioa  TbUm  by  ObjMta,  Aiialjrii  of  Nambeis, 
Drawing  nuie  Ftf^irec,  Table  of  HiwelUneoiu  Things;  '^ignmT — Webb'a 
nist  Beadei  fli^hed,  SpelllDg  bj  Sonod,  Concert  Tenea,  Singing. 
Intermediate, 

Firtt  OtoA.  RobEnson'a  Rudiment!  to  Fraetioiu;  Ifataral  Pluloaopbj  hj 
Objects ;  Second  Reader,  4a  pages ;  ^Qing  and  Definitioiu ;  Elemcntmrjr  Ge- 
ography begnn ;  Knging. 

Stcond  OraiU.  Robiaroa's  Bndiiiieala  SBiilt»d ;  Swift't  Ifatani  PhiloBopiij 
entire;  Oeographj  coatinned ;    Second  Reader;   ^lelliiig  and  Definitiena. 

TDini  Qradi.  Darlea'  Arithmelio  to  D«cimaU;  Wood's  Ol^ject  Leraoiii; 
Botanj,  Elementary  Oeograpliy  finished ;  Tliird  Reader,  Spelling,  Sn^g,  ke. 

Grammar  ScbooL 

Fim  OnJa.  ^'r  Brnthe^  DaTiea'  Arfthmetto  contiDiwd,  Foarth  Beader, 
Spelling,  CompodtioQ,  Declamation,  Peamansbip,  Book^eeidng,  Dnwing,  To- 
ed Uwio,  Ph]rrii»l  Oeogr^j. 

Steand  Oradi.  Aiialjab,  Arithmetic  finished,  Zoo\Ofj,  Seaffing,  SpeDin^, 
CompoeitioD,  Dsdamatioii,  PenaausLip,  Boolc-kae{nng,  Vocal  Hudc,  Phjscal 
Geography. 

nird  Grade.  History,  Entomology,  Algrebra  begnn,  I^tin  or  German, 
Composition,  Map  Drawing,  with  Oeographj. 

EighSchooL 

Fint  Otade.  A1gebr«  finished,  latia,  German  or  French,  Botany  (anmoer 
term),  Physical  Geography. 

Bteemd  Gtait.  Hiysiology  and  Astronomy,  Geometry  b«gim,  Latin,  German 
or  French,  Compoution. 

Tt^ri  Qrad*.    Chemistry,  OeeiMtr;,  Bbetorfc,  Latin,  Oermmi  or  Fnneb. 

There  ar«  Teubers'  Classes  cminectad  with  nwnjr  of  tbe  Union  scboob 
Ukd  academiea  of  Uichigui,  in  which  teachers  are  educated  for  the  schoob 
in  the  Ticinitj  of  these  institutions. 

The  whole  miinba'  of  graduates  from  the  oi^^iiation  of  the  scbod 
until  16S7,  was  193,  of  whran  83  per  cent  had  tan^t  one  year  or  more, 
74  per  cent,  two  years  or  more,  and  6S  per  cent  most  of  the  Ume  since 
graduating.  The  average  length  dt  time  tbo«  bad  taught  who  graduated 
before  186S,  and  were  teadiing  in  1664,  was  etgbt  jeu^  For^-eeren 
per  cent,  of  tbe  graduates  were  still  teaching  in  1809.  The  State  Board 
of  Edacation,  in  one  of  their  last  reports,  say : 

"The Normal  School  continneitin  its contse of  emtaent  vseflilnesi  and saeecM. 
The  T«Iiie  of  this  school  to  the  State  cannot  tre  easOy  eetimated.  Besides  all  it 
accomfdishes  in  the  matter  of  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  tbe  good  it 
does  by  the  eibitnUoa  it  aifbrds  of  a  school  almost  perfM  in  its  organiulton 
and  work,  and  the  general  stimolation  it  lends  to  the  general  stady  of  eduoa- 
tional  science  and  art  are  producing  marked  and  Taloable  reaulla  thronghoot  Mir 
entire  school  qrstem." 
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mSTO&ICAL  DKVYLOtiaST. 

Is  1849,  while  Iowa  wts  ■  territoTy,  a  Uir  was  enacted,  esUblishing 
three  Normal  Schools,  one  at  Andrews,  JaclcsoD  County,  one  at  Oskaloosn, 
Mahaska  Couoty,  and  the  third  at  UL  Pleasant,  Henry  County.  There 
was  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollara  per  annum  to  each,  to  be 
paid  from  the  income  of  the  University  fund,  which  at  that  lime  scarcely 
had  more  than  a  nominal  existence.  Buildings  were  erected  and  schools 
opened  at  Andrews  ind  OskaloDsa,  but  they  faQed  to  receive  the  expected 
assbtance  from  the  University  fund.  The  schools  languished,  died,  and 
in  18S5,  the  appropriation  was  withdrawn.  No  effort  has  since  been 
made  to  revive  them. 

On  tlie  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union,  CSongress  donated  seventy-two 
sections  of  land  to  aid  in  the  establishnteot  of  a  Slate  University.  The 
law  under  which  the  Dniverslty  was  subsequently  organized,  contained  a 
proviuon  that  it  should  ttaoually  educate  fifty  common  school  teachers; 
in  subsequent  acts,  this  was  changed  so  as  to  require  merdy  a  Normal 
Department,  which  b  now  the  law. 

The  Normal,  In  common  with  other  departments  of  the  TJniversIty, 
opened  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  186S.  During  the  first 
year,  the  Normal  Department  was  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  J. 
Van  Talkenburg,  Esq.,  and  during  that  year,  there  were  about  seventy 
different  students  in  attendance;  many  of  whom,  however,  were  quite 
young  snd  elementary,  giving  it  more  the  character  of  a  primary,  than 
of  a  {wofessional  school 

In  June,  1666,  D.  F^mnklin  Wells  was  appointed  I(r.  Talkenburg's  suc- 
cessor, and  in  September,  assumed  control  of  the  department  All  stu- 
dents not  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  profesuonal  ooorse  for  waat  of  ^^  or 
attainments,  were  excluded.  After  applying  this  sifling  process,  only 
three  students  weie  left  who  enteted  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  Tho 
number  gradually  increased,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  reached  forty. 

The  first  class  of  five  graduated  June,  I8S8. 

From  16SS  to  1860,  all  the  departments  of  the  UniTersity  were  closed 
except  the  NormaL  For  several  years  it  had  its  own  corps  of  teachers, 
and  was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  Normal  School  Those  are  considered 
the  moat  snccessful  yean  of  the  Normal  department  After  1860,  the 
classes  of  this  department  were  gradually  combined  with  classes  in  the 
Untversity  when  pursuing  the  same  study. 

From  18&8  to  1601  inclusive,  the  Normal  department  included  mor« 
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ttun  hilf  of  tbe  Btudento  In  Jlie  UniTersitf.  Id  the  Utter  jear,  (ha  Nor- 
tati  students  numbered  2G7.  In  the  suae  jear,  the  first  ^ear  of  the 
Kormal  eourae  was  traDaferred  to  tfa«  Prepantorj  department,  which 
chaoged  the  relatiTe  oumben. 

From  its  organisation  to  1867,  upwards  of  1,0CK)  teacbera  recttrcd  a  full 
or  partial  coarse  of  Btudy  and  training  in  the  Nonnal  department. 

Id  1866,  after  ttn  yean  of  serrice,  Ur.  Wells  retired  from  control  of 
this  department,  and  u  1867,  Prof.  S.  N.  Fdlows  was  elected  (o  the  places 

In  the  spring  of  1307,  a  Model  School  was  opened  in  connection  with 
the  department,  which  was  continued  unUl  1866,  when  it  was  abolisbed. 
It  was  always  very  successful,  and  for  Ihe  last  two  years  of  its  exiEtence 
had  two  departments  and  two  permanent  teachers,  one  of  whom  was  from 
the  Oswego  Training  School    In  IBSS  and  '66,  the  attendance  was  190. 

The  suspension  of  the  Model  School,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  cdo- 
catorft  of  the  State,  very  Beriously  impaired  the  uscfulnEaa  of  the  Kormal 
department  Practical  training  in  tbe  art  of  teaching  and  governing  a 
school,  is  considered  indispensable  to  tbe  highest  efficiency  of  Normal 
instruction  in  Iowa. 

AStlSSIOR   or  STUDENTS. 

Tbe  requirements  fbr  admission,  are,  that  young  men  most  bare  attained 
tbe  &ge  of  seventeen  years,  and  young  ladies  that  of  fifteen  years,  and  all 
must  sustain  a  satis&ctory  examination  in  Readmg,  WritiD^  Ortbogr*- 
phy,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Practical  Arithmetio  throng 
fractions.  All  students  are  required,  on  their  admission,  to  gire  adedar^ 
atjon  of  their  intention  to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching,  as  foUowB: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  declare  that  it  is  our  intention  to  engaga 
in  the  business  of  teaching  in  tbe  schools  of  Iowa,  and  that  our  object  in 
resorting  to  tbe  Nonnal  Department  of  tbe  State  UniTcrsity,  is  tbe  bcttv 
to  prepare  ourselTes  for  the  discharge  of  this  impcxlant  duty." 

Two  students  from  each  county,  when  recommended  by  tb«  Coontj 
Superintendent,  are  receiTed  flree  of  charge.  Others  will  be  receited 
upon  the  payment  of  the  incidental  fee  of  five  dollara  per  term. 

oomtiB  or  ntrvT. 

The  coarse  of  study  includes  the  common  and  higher  branches  of  lib- 
eral English  education,  together  with  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  method  of  instruction  and  graded  b<^oo1s,  an  cxaminatioa 
of  the  school  system  of  Iowa,  and  preparation  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
o^ect  lessons. 

Tbe  members  <^  this  department,  when  pursuing  studies  taught  in 
other  departments  <^  the  University,  are  combined  with  tbe  classes  ia 
those  departments.  They  also  share  all  the  advantages  of  the  lit»«ry, 
cabinet  and  apparatus,  wbldi  are  enjoyed  by  students  of  the  classical  and 
fidentific  comseo. 

The  fbllowing  general  coarses  of  lectures  an  open  to  students  in  tbe 
Normal  Department : 
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Engtub  litentore,  Inlellecttnl  and  Honl  PbiloB0ph7.-^>NddeBt. 

Greek  and  Boman  Litentura. — ProC  Currior. 

HoderD  Literature  and  Political  Bconomj. — Pro!  Gggert. 

Astronomy  and  Uathematica. — ProC  Leonard. 

Histor;  of  Pbjsios  and  Chemistry. — Prof.  Hainricka. 

Geol(^,  Botany  and  Zoology. — ProC  Pairin. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  yeais.  A  dipkiina  is  awarded 
to  those  students  who  complete  the  required  coune  ofatudj  and  training, 
and  give  satis&ctoiy  erideoce  of  the  proper  qualifica^oib  for  teaching 

The  whole  number  of  studaats  in  1860-7,  was : 

Soniora:  Ladi«^  17 ;  Gentlemen,  8 — total,  Sff. 

Juniora:  Ladies,  S7;  Qentlemen,  10 — total,  3,1, 

Graduates:  Ladies,  IS;  Gentlemen,  6— total,  19. 


The  results  of  Normal  instmctlon  hare  been  reiy  sati8E^:toI7,  and  it  {s 
believed  that  the  Konnal  department  of  the  UuiverBity  has  been  an  im- 
portant instnimentality  in  improving  the  schools  of  lowiL  The  Slate 
Teachera'  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  18S7,' passed  a  resolution 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  escb  congres- 
sional strict 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  memoritlisB  the  Legislatnra,  and  to 
adopt  measures  to  secure  the  otject  contemplated  by  Ibis  resolution. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  J.  Piper,  Superintendent  of  Sdiools 
in  Manchester,  Iowa,  in  January,  1868,  Issued  a  circular  for  the  purpose 
of  guning  information  on  the  importance  of  Normal  Schools,  and  their 
relation  to  a  public  school  ays 

OTBiB  KEiHa  roB  EDUctmro  tbichbrs. 

Iowa  College  at  Grinncll,  has  an  English  and  N'ormal  Department  for 
preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Students  in  this 
department  can  recite  with  classes  In  other  departments  by  permision  of 
the  faculty. 

The  course  of  study  includes  Elocution,  Arithmetic,  Modem  Geogra- 
phy, Andent  and  Physical  Gec^raphy,  Grammar,  Algebra,  Astronomy, 
Hatnral  Philosophy,  Physiology,  American  and  Ancient  History,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  School  Laws  of  Iowa,  and  Natural  History. 

Familiar  lectures  on  the  best  methods  erf'  teaching  and  school  gorera- 
laent  are  deliTered  by  members  of  the  Eacnlty. 

The  Ladies'  Department  of  this  College  is  nnda  the  immediate  snper- 
tiaion  of  a  Female  Prindpal,  and  under  the  general  direction  of  the  bo- 
ulty.  The  course  <tf  stndy  is  dewgned  not  only  for  thorough  mental 
culture,  but  also  Ibr  preparing  young  ladies  to  teach;  The  members  of 
this  department  recite  wiOi  classes  in  other  departmenta,  when  the  studies 
tre  the  same^  and  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  lectures. 

Truning  Schools  have  been  established  by  serenl  of  the  dtlsa  of  lows. 
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Though  these  m^ooIb  were  designed  prinurilf  to  educate  and  tnin  teidi- 
era  for  the  citiea  in  which  they  are  located,  thej  have  exerted  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  schools  of  other  pUces,  and  have  to  a  c«i1ain 
extent  supplied  the  place  of  State  Nonnal  Schools. 

The  school  at  Davenport,  which  is  ODe  of  the  oldest  and  most  cfBdent 
Training  School  in  the  Western  States,  receires  all  applicants  who  are 
kUe  to  pass  a  creditable  examinfttion  befiwe  the  countj  snperintcndenL 
The  teachers  trained  in  this  school  hare  gone  out  to  other  places  in  the 
State,  and  hare  'introduced  improved  methods  of  instrnctlon  in  man; 
towns  and  districts  which  have  not  been  sopplied  with  teachers  from  the 
Normal  SchooL 

A  similar  work  is  perEbrmed  by  Training  Schools  more  recentlj  organ- 
ised in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Teachers'  Institutes  luiTO  been  Tery  successfuUj  maintained  in  lowi, 
had  have  been  so  organised  and  conducted  as  to  afford  to  young  teachen 
the  advantages  of  a  temporary  Ifonnal  SchooL 
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TsB  teachers  and  educators  of  N«ir  Jersey  were  among  the  earliest  and 
most  earnest  to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for  the  office 
of  teaching  and  training  the  young;  Prior  to  1S35,  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D.. 
before  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  And  while  tutor  and  acting  President  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Princeton,  antici- 
pitcd  the  utterance  which  be  subsequently  repeated  in  his  inauguration 
IS  President  of  the  University  of  Nasbville:  "Our  country  needs  Semi- 
naries purposely  to  train  up  and  quality  young  men  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  We  have  our  theological  seminaries,  our  medical  and  law 
schools,  which  receive  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  fit  them  for 
their  respective  professiona.  And  whenever  the  pnifettion  of  teaehing 
shall  be  duty  honored'  and  appreciated,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  it  will 
lecmve  similar  attention  and  be  lavored  with  equal  odvanlages."  In  the 
inaugural  address  in  163S,  also  referred  to,  Dr.  Lindsley  adda : 

"Though  the  idea  perhaps  may  be  novel  to  eome  persona,  yet  the  propriotj 
and  importance  of  each  a  provlsioa  will  scarcelj  be  qneelioned  by  any  coinpe- 
tentjndgea.  The  Seminarium  Philologlbum  of  the  late  celebrated  Hcyne,  at 
GCttingeo,  though  a  privMtc  [nslitulion  io  ibe  midst  of  a  great  aaiversilj,  fum- 
ithed  10  the  eonttnent  of  Europe  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  many 
of  its  most  eiDinent  and  successful  clasaical  proressors  and  teachcra."    •    ■     • 

"  At  present,  the  K>vat  mass  of  our  teachers  are  mere  adveoturers — either 
Tonug  men  vho  are  laakiiig  forward  to  souie  loits  laborious  and  more  respecta- 
ble TOcatton,  and  who,  of  course,  hsre  uo  ambitioti  to  excel  ia  tbc  bu?incFS  of 
leaehieg,  and  tio  motive  to  eiertioa  but  imniediate  and  temporary  relief  from 
pecunlBry  embarrossmelit ;  or  laen  who  despair  of  doing  belter,  or  vho  have 
biled  in  other  pursuits,  or  who  are  wandering  from  place  to  place,  teaching  a 
year  here  and  a  year  there,-  and  gathering  up  what  they  can  from  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  their  employers.  That  there  are  many  worthy  exeeptiona  to 
thb  sweeping  sentence  is  cheerfully  admitted.  That  we  hare  some  well  qiiali- 
t&ed  and  mott  deseriing  instructors  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge — and  as  large 
a  proportion  probably  in  this  eecUon  of  our  country  as  in  the  older  States.  Still 
the  number  is  comparatively  small ;  and  the  whole  subject  deniands  the  most 
■eriona  attention  of  the  good  people  of  this  community.'" 

In  a  lecture  on  the  school  system  of  New  Jersey,  delivered  January  28, 
1828,  in  the  Chapel  of  Nassau  Hall,  ProC  John  MacLean  (allerwardj 
President)  recommended  "  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  business  of  teaching,"  and  in  a  note  examines  and  re* 
futcs  the  objections  to  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Slate. 

In  1847,  Prof.  E.  C.  Wines,  then  of  Burlington,  in  behalf  of  a  special 
committee  of  a  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Education  held  at  Mount 
Holly  on  the  ITth  of  November  of  that  year,  prepared  a  "Report  on  Nor- 
mal Schools," which  was  printed  hy  order  of  the  Convention,  and  widely 
circulated.    This  document  contains  letters  from  Gov.  Sewonl,  Rev.  Dr. 
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Campbcfl,  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  Horsc«  Utnn,  Edward  ETerelt,  Prat 
PiUkj,  Prof.  D.  P.  P»g«s  and  John  A.  Dix,  stroDgly  commendiag  the 
establisbment  of  special  schools  for  teachers  on  general  priociples,  and  oa 
the  retults  of  actual  experience  at  home  and  abroad,  Tho  comnuttaeadd: 
"  So  deeply  was  Mr.  Cousia,  the  eminent  French  philosopher  and  educa- 
tionist, impressed  with  this  truth,  (that  good  schoolii  could  not  exist  with- 
out qualified  teachers,  and  that  teachers  could  only  become  qualified  by 
previous  training,  or  actual  ei^rience) — that  he  declares  it  as  his  optnioa 
that  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  popuLir  education,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
vide tliat  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  bo  well  prepared.  This, 
ia  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  State  with 
regard  to  schools."  "  The  most  efficacious  mMosof  securing  well  qualified 
teachers  is  to  be  found  in  Seminaries,  where  a  number  of  young  men  or 
women,  intending  to  become  tekchers,  are  collected  together,  receive  a  com- 
mon instruction  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  schools  in  which  they 
propose  to  teach,  have  lessons  ^ven  them  in  the  science  aod  art  of  teach- 
ing, and  practice  the  art  under  intelligent  supiervision.  In  this  way,  will 
the  occupation  of  teaching  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  ■  profession.  The 
teacher's  respectability  will  then  be  secured,  by  the  considerable  attain- 
ments exacted  of  him.  A  strong  etprit  de  eorpt  will  be  produced  amoi^ 
masters,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  them  powerfully  in  their  profession, 
to  attach  tbein  to  it,  in  their  eyes,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  contioued  ef- 
forts at  Eelf-improTsment  Thus  also  will  a  standard  of  examioatkin  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education  be  furnished  for  all  candidates  who 
have  chosen  a  difficult  access  to  the  profe&tion. 

In  1S65,  Hr.  John  T.  CUvk,  Principal  of  the  Public  School  of  New 
Brunswick,  read  an  essay  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  held  at 
Trenton,  (Jan.  18  and  19,)  on  the  "Necessity  and  means  of  advandng 
the  interests  of  corouwn  school  education  in  New  Jersey,"  in  which  be 
advocates  "the  eetablishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  with  a  Uodd 
School  attached,  wherein  our  young  men  and  women  shall  be  fitted  fyr 
teaching,  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  are  fitted  for  other  rocations — 
by  an  apprenticeship,  as  a  business  for  life/'  and  in  this  connection  the 
encouragement  of  Teachers'  Institutok 

The  same  general  views  were  presented  by  other  parties,  at  the  County 
Teachers'  Institutes,  Educational  Conventions  and  Associations,  and  in 
the  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  In  1853-4-5,  Henry  Barnard, 
of  Connecticut,  presented  the  subject  of  the  profesHional  training  aod 
Improvement  of  teachers,  at  Institutes  held  In  different  parts  of  the  Stat^ 
knd  particularly  in  the  State  House  at  Trenton,  before  the  SUte  Teachers' 
Association,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1855,  in  which  the  experience  of 
the  principal  States  of  Europe  and  of  several  of  the  United  States  in  this 
direction  was  set  forth.  In  that  year  the  State  Normal  School  was  estab- 
lished by  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  annually  for  its  current  expenses, 
leaving  it  to  the  town  where  Uie  school  should  be  located,  to  provide  suit 
able  buildings  and  outfit  in  consideration  of  lis  local  advantages. 
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Ths  NjrmJ  Schosi  of  Heir  Jersey  was  opened  in  rooma  temporarily 
providoJ  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  on  the  first  ofOstober,  1855,  with  Rfteen 
pupils.  The  nu[iib:!r  Wiis  incrmiscd  during  the  first  term  to  Ibrtj-faur. 
A  new  building,  erected  by  privato  enterprise,  wta  completed  ready  for 
030  on  the  opening  of  tha  second  term,  and  vas  occupied  by  the  school 
the  ITth  of  Uarch,  1831}.  The  Model  School  nm  opened  at  the  same 
time  in  rooms  prepared  for  it  in  the  normal  building.  The  prosperity 
uid  success  of  both  schools  soon  roado  it  necessary  that  additional  loom 
should  be  provided  for  the  model  department 

Through  the  liberality  of  an  association  of  gentlemen  of  Trenton,  a  lot 
adjoining  the  Normal  School  was  procured,  and  a  Model  School  building 
erected  and  completed  in  1857.  This  was  rented  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Normal  School  for  ■  term  of  years.  The  Trustees  continued  to  hire 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Normal  and  Model  schools  until  1865,  when 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  their  purchase. 

As  the  efiect  of  this  act  and  the  contract  with  the  Normal  and  Model 
School  Associations,  the  buildings,  fixtures,  library,  apparatus  and 
grounds  of  both  schools,  became  the  property  of  the  State.  The  lot  in< 
eludes  orer  four  acres  of  ground,  and  with  the  huitdings  and  fixtures,  is 
Talued  at  $120,000. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  board  for  the  students  at  reasonable  rates, 
led  to  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a  building  which  would  accommo- 
date the  female  pupils  and  teachers  who  had  not  homes  in  the  city.  By 
meaos  of  this  arrangement  a  considerable  reduction  was  made  in  the 
cost  of  board  to  the  slitdents,  and  they  were  brought  together  noar  tho 
school  under  the  eye  of  the  teachers.  The  cost  of  the  boudbig  houses, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  SUte,  was  S30,000. 

Besides  the  Normal  and  Model  departmonla  at  Trenton,  there  is  an 
auxiliary  school  at  Beverly,  known  as  the  Famum  Preparat(^  Si^ooL 
This  was  founded  in  13S6,  by  the  munificence  of  Paul  Famum,  Esq.,  of 
Beverly,  who  gave  the  house  and  grounds,  valued  at  (fi 0,000,  and  S20,000 
additional  in  cash,  on  condition  that  tha  schocd  should  receive  fVom  the 
State  a  small  subsidiary  grant  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  is 
tx-offleio  Principal  of  the  Famum  Preparatory  School  Tho  total  amount 
of  property  in  grounds  and  buildings  used  by  the  Normal  School  and  ilB 
auxiliaries,  belonging  to  the  State,  is  $200,000.  If  to  this  is  added  the 
(30,000  in  bonds,  the  gitl  of  Mr.  Famum,  the  inc(»ne  of  which  is  for  the 
support  <£  the  school,  the  total  is  >2!0,000. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  IVosteea,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Tliere 
are  two  Trustees  lor  each  Congressional  District,  so  that  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  both  political  parties  are  equally  represented.  This  intention 
has  been  fiuthfully  observed  in  the  appointment  of  ^ustees,  there  being 
fire  from  each  [x^tical  party. 
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The  TrustMs  appoint  the  teftchers,  have  a  general  orerdgfat  of  th« 
adbool,  and  nuke  mn  anDiul  report  to  the  Legislature. 

Hr.  Whl  F.  Phelps,  who  had  been  for  some  yean  connected  with  the 
State  Normal  School  of  New  Xorlc,  waa  appointed  the  first  Prindpal  of  the 
Nonnal  School  of  New  Jersej,  and  continued  in  charge  from  its  organi- 
sation until  18S4,  when  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Normal  School 
la  Winona,  MinncsotiL 

John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  who  had  for  eighteen  months  been  Principal  of 
the  Uodcl  School,  was  unanimouslj  chosen  his  successor. 

coNnmoNs  or  AONiBBioit. 
The  goneral  condltiooB  of  admission  and  the  r^ulati<Kis  tor  the  etn- 

ApplicanU  iDUBt  be  at  leut  alileen  jttn  of  age,  and  of  nnqocstionnble  moril 
character.  Thej  uiiist  be  in  Bound  bodily  health,  and  able  (o  aiutaiii  a  good 
eiamination  in  Spelling,  Reading,  ArithmeUc,  Geograph;  and  Gnmiiiar.  The/ 
muel  ilculftre  tbeir  iutaaCion  to  teach  in  the  public  eohoole  of  Uiii  Slate  for  at 
least  two  veara. 

The  candidate  most  present  a  certificate  to  the  fotlowing  elTert  from  the 
Superintendenl,  the  School  Oommitlee,  or  the  Board  of  Sdocatio^  of  liia  toirn- 
■bSp  or  city  -. 

This  IB  to  certify  that >,  of  the  towiuliip  (or  city)  of ,  cooutr 

of ,  Sew  Jersey,  aged yean,  desireg  lo  obtain  admiuion  as  a  pupil 

in  the  Stale  Nonnal  8clioo1,  and  luu  given  to  me  a  dedaraUon  of intention 

to  GDgagc  in  Che  employment  of  a  common  school  teacher  In  this  State,  for  at 

least  two  years,  and  being  Mtiefied  that is  of  good  health,  and  proper 

moral  qualiScatione,  I  do  recommend as  a  person  suitable  bj  age,  charac- 
ter, talents,  and  attainments,  to  be  received  is  a  pupil  of  the  Nonnal  Schot^ 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  eatabllBhing  the  State  Nonnal  School,  "each  conntj 
is  entitled  to  fill  throe  times  u  many  seats  in  the  school  aa  it  has  repreecntatirea 
in  the  Legislature."  In  case  any  county  i«  not  fuilj  re|HTSeiited,  additional 
candidates  may  be  admitted  from  other  coanticB,  on  Eustaining  the  reqai«ile 
eiauiination,  and  producing  a  proper  certificate  rb  abore. 

The  candidateB,  OQ  their  admission,  are  required  to  sign  tbe  following 
Declaration  and  Agreement,  whiuh  doconent  1b  a  permanent  record  with  the 
Institution ; 

"  The  undersigned.  hKTing  received  earliScates  of  admiEsion  bb  pupils  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Nonnal  School,  hereby  declare  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
engage  in  the  employment  of  tescher*  in  the  common  Bchoots  of  ih'a  State, 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  that  their  objeel  in  resorting  to  tliis  school  is  die 
better  to  qualify  theuiBelvcB  for  that  responsible  duly.  Tbe  uaderngued  also 
hereby  agree  to  report  Ihemsetree  semi-nnnuitly,  in  writing,  for  the  iroresaid 
period  of  two  yeani,  to  liie  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  Bchool,  in  caee  Ihej 
eMJOr  its  pririlegea  for  one  term  or  more." 

CapdidateB  are  niamincd  by  the  Faculty  immediitely  on  the  (ffesentatioa  of 
the  cerUfivatH  bifore  mentioned.  This  c-iatnination  pi  conflncd  to  the  tonica 
mimed  above,  mtiuelj,  Spclliii);.  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar, 
Ttiose  wishing  to  be  admittpd  to  an  advsneed  class,  are  likewise  eiamined  upon 
ail  the  xtiidies  which  have  been  attended  to  by  the  class  to  whiuh  they  wish  to 
be  admitted. 

coDMB  or  eniDT. 

The  school  is  dirided  for  recitAtions  into  four  classes,  all  of  whidi  havo 

Composition,  Elocution,  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  Vocal  Hnsic.     Hm 

other  studios  of  the  P.  class,  are  Geography,  Arithmetk^  Grammar,  and 
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History  of  the  Uoitod  States.— Of  the  C.  clus,  Geognphy,  Intdtectoal 
Arithmetic,  Orammar,  Conatitation  of  the  United  States,  Botany,  and 
General  Bistory. — Of  the  B.  class,  Algebn,  Physiology,  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Rhetoric,  and  English  Literature. — Of  the  A.  class,  Qeoraatry, 
TrigODometry,  Satural  ^ilosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, English  Literature,  American  Literature,  and  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching. 

Uuch  attention  is  given  in  all  the  exercises  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
power  of  expression.  This  is  mode  a  prominent  object,  not  only  by  lec- 
tures and  leesamB  upon  this  point,  but  by  constant  attention  in  evwy 
exercise.  The  student  is  tau^t  to  select  Uie  best  language  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  ideas,  and  to  illustrate  whenever  necessary  or  pncUcablc, 
by  th$  use  of  the  black-board  and  crayon. 

The  teacher  of  a  dass,  after  bearing  part  of  a  lesson,  often  calls  upon 
a  pupil  witboul  any  previouB  notice,  to  take  up  a  portion  of  the  subject 
and  examine  his  classmates  upon  it,  nathor  he  nor  they  having  any  book 
to  refer  ta  Another  practice  which  has  been  found  quite  succeesful,  is 
that  of  frequent  reviews.  One  lesson  in  the  wedt  in  each  branch,  or  every 
fifth  recitation,  is  devoted  CO  a  review  of  the  four  preceding  lessons,  and 
on  this  review  day,  each  pupil  is  sut^octed  to  a  test  so  that  bis  proficiency 
and  pover  of  expression  may  be  ascertained  and  marked.  The  teacher 
never  stops  in  the  midst  of  a  lesson  to  mark  a  pupil,  but  at  its  close  marits 
those  who  have  left  upon  bis  mind  a  distiact  iqiprGSsioa  of  their  profi- 
ciency, or  the  reverse.  By  these  various  means,  the  daily  recitations 
are  made  to  contribute  powerfiilly  towards  begetting  in  the  pupils-a  halKt 
of  readiness  and  self-reliance,  and  a  facility  fbr  verbal  expression. 


Practice  in  teaching  is  secured  in  two  waya—flrst,  by  members  of  the 
Normal  Sdiool  taking  classes  in  the  Model  Schod,  and  giving  iwta^c- 
tion  in  assigned  subjects,  to  these  classefl,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  one  of  the  teachers  cf  this  departtaent ;  and  second,  by  having  pnetice 
teaching  in  the  Normal  School  itself^  one  of  the  students  taking  a  dass  in 
this  school  on  certain  designated  days,  end  in  subjects  assigned  by  the 
Principal  of  the  EchooL 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  the  employment  of  the  latter  method,  the 
Principal,  once  a  week,  makes  out  a  programme  of  exercises,  with  tiio 
names  of  those  who  are  to  teach  daring  the  foUowing  week,  and  the 
classes  and  lessons  for  each.  This  enables  the  pupil  teachers  to  prepare 
themselves  fully  for  the  exercise.  It  is  an  indispeitsable  condition  in  all 
these  oxereisea  that  the  lesson  be  given  without  the  use  of  the  book. 
When  the  pupil  enters  the  room  to  teach  an  assigned  lesson,  he  brings 
with  him  only  a  crayon  and  a  pointer ;  be  takes  the  entire  charge  of  the 
class,  maintaining  order,  questions  the  members  of  the  class,  corrects 
mistakes,  iUustrates  the  subject  if  necessary  by  diagrams  or  experiments, 
and  in  all  respects  acts  as  if  be  was  the  regular  temcher. 
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During  the  exercise^  the  regular  teachsr  slti  hj,  ofamrrtng  in  BilettM^ 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  enters  in  a  book  prepared  for  that  purpoBt,  a 
fViU  and  detailed  critidam  ^  the  work  of  Uia  pupil  teacher,  siving  an 
arerage  mark  for  the  same,  the  maximnm  being  100.  These  criticiBrng, 
together  with  the  teadiing  averagfl,  are  nod  to  tbe  pupil  the  next  day 
hj  the  Priueipal,  In  tbe  presence  of  the  claw,  and  additiena)  oomioenta 
are  made  on  any  methods  or  principles  of  teaching  inrolved  ia  (ha  oiU 

The  following  notfa  en  this  method  of  practioa  teaching  are  from  Ifaa 
T^iort  of  tbe  Principal  far  1808,  andstfre  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  woik : 

ItoTo  on  raicTica  mcHnra. 

UIm  —  {CaT«  the  C  claaa  ■  lessoo  Id  EkxsDtioD.    &he  wai  animated  am]  m- 

ergetic  tn  siTiog  the  vocal  eiercises,  bat  sho  p[tcbed  her  voice  loo  bigh.  -  Tlie 

same  ■brilT  lone  i^haracteriied  the  Concert  reailing.     Hauy  of  the  eriiid<ma 

S'reD  b;  pupili  were  Dot  ioud  eoougb  to  be  beard  by  tbe  whole  daw.  One  of 
e  ladies,  ia  giving  ■  sketch  of  Shakspeare,  said,  "  bis  principal  work  wu  Vuch 
Ado  About  Nothing,  Herchant  of  Tenice,  ftc. ;  "  but  the  error  passed  unnocicfd 

b;  pupils  and  teacher.    Kiss faemejr  said  "  Hamlet  tboogh^  't  wasn't  Jtoi." 

Stie  marked  the  pu[rila  too  bigh — the  worst  leadsn  in  tbe  daM  receiving  8  and 
9,     Teaching  average,  BS.  E. 

Hin gave  the  D  oIsm  a  lesaon  !a  Hiitorj.    She  was  well  pnpared  «idi 

the  history  leseoa ;  but  she  allowed  the  pu^  too  long  a  time  to  think  and 
]P<M.  A  Chronology  lenaon  is  dry  and  onlntereMlng  ;  and  naleaa  the  teacher 
calls  upon  tbe  pupils  in  rapid  suooeeaiou,  that  keeping  them  wide  awake,  the 

iutjreitt  will  Hag,  and  even  good  pupils  will  be  ioatlenlire.     Mlaa marked 

the  pupUs  very  JadidouslyT    Teaching  average,  90.  E. 

Hist  -■ gave  the  D  daaa  a  lesson  in  Arithmettc     She  aaristed  the  papBs 

too  much.  She  did  not  reqidre  ^lem.  to  be  accurate  enoogfa  in  aDawerug  qntfr 
tioDs;  othenriae  she  tan^t  very  well,  the  sabjtct  being  rather  a  difflculE  om^ 
Was marked  the  pupils  jadlclously.    Teaching  average,  85.  M. 

Miss  — '  gave  (he  C  daM  a  lesBon  on  the  Constitution.  Sbe  was  qnldt  in  con- 
ducting the  rccltaUoa.  The  eiRii«  period  wu  spent  In  repeating  mete  words 
of  the  book  ;  but  once  or  twice  tbe  lady  asked  for  the  eiplanatioa  of  clauaes, 
and  then  the  koswerS  ^ven  were  neither  fiill  ncv  satisfectorj,  yet  the  lady  ven- 
tured no  comment  of  ber  own.  Hany  praMleal  qnestiona  miriit  havti  beea 
given  by  the  teacher  respecting  tbe  executive  departments,  ambasMdors,  ixnt- 
Bull,  treaties,  and  Impeacfamenls.  The  lesson  contained  many  Habjects  of  Inters 
est  sntBcient  lo  occupy  more  than  the  allotted  time.  Teachers  dionld  call  mora 
fVeqaenCly  for  deBniiions,  and  always  take  it  for  gianl«d  that  their  papils  are 
ignorant  of  tbe  meaning  of  even  the  umplest  words.  1  veatare  lo  amert  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  claaa  left  Ibe  room  without  knowing  the  difference 
between  a  rtpntve  and  a  pardoa.     Teaching  average,  BO.  B. 

Hiss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  In  Grammar.    Ebe  has  Improved  nnce 

teaching  for  me  before,  but  ^e  aUll  ladis  energy  and  deci«on.    She  gave  Iha 

Pupil  wbo  was  reciting  all  her  attention;  thus  allowing  an  oiq>ortunity  to  «omc, 
who  look  advantage  of  it,)  lo  assume  lounging  positions  in  which  to  wait  laiily 
for  their  tarn  to  recite.  Some  remained  wide  awake,  and  embarraraed  Hiss 
-.-.  ■  by  speaking  at  any  time,  even  interrupting  ber  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
to  ask  quesliona.    Teaching  aTerage,  BT.  H. 

Hiss gave  tbe  D  ebus  a  lesson  in  Elocution.     She  cannot  become  a  me- 

cessful  teacher  until  she  studies  the  pronunciation  of  words,  h'ot  only  did  the 
permit  mistakes  made  by  the  pupils  to  pass  nnnotieed,  but  she  mispronounoed 
many  words  herself  i  as,  hos-pil  -a-bla,  for  hos'.pit-a-ble,  m'-lense  for  in-lense', 
etc. — the  errors  consisted  cbieSy  in  changing  the  accented  syllable.  Jn  tbe 
word  mtichinalion,  however,  though  the  accent  was  correctly  marked,  tbe 
taught  the  class  to  call  it  "  mash-in-a-tion."    There  can  be  no  possible  eicaaa 
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for  auch  MreleMnaas,  or  rather  ignonuiM,  sloM  Ae  Ud;  had  three  dkfs  for  the 
prepiraUoD  of  the  lesson.  Hie  diotloiiKr;  ihanld  bo  kept  in  conattat  uaa  hj 
pupilH  and  tessera.    Tetcblng  ftTcrage,  es.  E. 

Mi™ g«Te  the  C  clui  ■  Iobsod  In  Elocntion,     She   gave  t,  Tory  short 

Tocil  exercise  and  omitted  tlie  Concert  readiug.  During  the  reutatioa  she  read 
rfnmrl'Eib/y  veil ;  her  voice  was  clear  and  full,  her  emphaecB  and  [nflectiona 
were  correct,  and  her  whole  manner  free  from  cmbarrasBment.  Hie  eatrince 
of  three  or  four  Tieitora  did  not  in  the  least  disconcert  her ;  for  her  caltnneea 
and  dlgnitf  ihe  deeerreg  much  oommendatioD.    Teaching  average,  S5.        E. 

Mia ga*e  ^e  C  class  a  lewon  in  Ancient  History.     She  was  sprightly 

and  animated.  She  spoke  in  a  clear,  decided  tone ;  bnt  she  pursued  no  regular 
plan  in  eondncting  the  recitation.  EreDla  1b  Egyptian  and  Aasyiian  history 
were  indiscriminately  mixed;  the  pupils  became  ciHifused,  and  the  lady  herself 
was  somewhat  bewildered.     Teaching  arerage,  S8.  E. 

Wis) gave  the  B  class  a  lesson  in  Physiology.     She  eriDoed  perfect  famil< 

iirlly  with  the  subject  of  the  lessons.  She  did  not  confine  herself  to  the  text- 
booli,  but  asked  many  good,  general  questions.  One  of  the  pli|nlB  did  not 
miderstand  a  portiiln  of  the  lesson  which  was  to  Im  explained  by  a  diigram. 

lliss andeaTored  to  make  the  matter  clear  by  an  explanation  wbich  was 

very  good,  slill  the  pupils  did  not  see  it  clearly.  I  think  the  teacher  would 
have  succeeded  In  clearing  the  diScolty  if  she  bad  used  the  poinltr  instead  of 
dasignatlng  cert^n  pomU  by  letteiB.  She  Bpotte  a  little  too  low.  Teaching 
average,  9S.  -  H. 

Uisa gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  English  Lileratttre.    8he  did  not  spend 

enough  time  upon  the  lesson  for  the  day,  and  consumed  too  much  of  the  pe> 
riod  in  reviciring  the  old  lessons.  She  was  not  carefiil  in  examining  the  blaoh- 
boards ;  Iba.  was  permitted  to  stand  at  the  abbreviation  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
wliimsicBlities  was  spelled  with  two  I's.  The  lady  made  no  deduction  for 
enttrs,  all  the  pupils,  with  but  one  exception,  received  iO.  She  deserves 
commendation  for  speaking  in  ■  loud,  clear  lone.    Teaching  average,  88.    E. 

Hiss g.ive  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.     She  displayed  the  tact  and 

skill  of  an  experienced  teacher.  She  assumed  full  authority  over  the  pufdls, 
(ttwugh  tbey  were  her  clasamates,)  and  ber  whole  manner  was  such  ^at  a 
visitor  entering  the  room  would  have  supposed  she  was  the  permanent  teaclier. 
One  secret  of  her  success  was  that  she  bod  ^ven  the  reading  lesson  mmib  home 
practice  and  preparation.     Teachiu^  average,  100.  E. 

Mias taught  the  A  class  in  Literature.    She  tlught  well.     Though  rather 

quiet,  she  succeeded  in  awakening  the  intcicst  of  her  pupils,  and  the  entire  reci- 
tation was  very  animated.  The  class  is  a  good  one,  and  the  pupils  deserve  aa 
much  commendation  as  the  teacher.     Teaching  average,  66.  £. 

Hiss gave  the  B  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.     She  is  a  good  teacher,  and 

Mads  very  well.  She  maiutaioed  her  dignity  and  composure  during  the  entire 
recitation,  thoogh  several  visitors  ffcre  present.  Nothmg  lends  to  embarrass  a 
teacher  so  much  as  the  entrance  of  strangers  ;  tlie  lady's  calmness  and  eelf-pos- 
sesaion  then,  are  worthy  of  much  cornmcndation.     Teaching  average.  100.    E. 

Hiss gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  Uierature.    She  evinced  tliorough 

preparation,  and  displayed  considerable  tact  in  conducting  the  recitation.  £r- 
ery  pupil  was  called  on  and  compelled  to  rcdte  or  confess  ignorance.  Teaching 
average,  S3.  E. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  History.  She  U  one  of  the  best  teach- 
ers In  her  class.  She  is  sprlglitly,  animated,  and  critical.  The  lesson  was  well 
taught;  a  map  having  been  neatly  drawn  on  tbe  board,  the  teacher  required 
the  most  important  places  referred  to  in  the  lesson  to  b«  pointed  out  upon  it, 
leaching  average,  100.  H. 


'Written  examiiMtions  take  place  at  tbe  end  of  e»ch  term,  and  also  nt 
the  end  of  every  six  or  seven  weeks,  in  all  th«  studies  of  tho  school. 

In  order  to  secure  entire  fairness  in  the  examinations,  and  to  prevent  impro- 
prieties of  any  kind,  a  card  is  placed  In  tbe  hands  of  each  pupil,  containing  tbe 
Mowing  directions  1 
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1.  On  the  d>;  befbre  tha  ciamination  begini,  ULe  bora*  *D  joor  booL«;  •» 

thU  notbing  wbatever  it  left  In  four  deik  «iuept  this  card  uid  your  slate ;  rb>t 

jour  desk  is  cleaasd  out  and  free  from  bila  of  paper  and  mbbish  oferer;  kind; 

,   that  the  ink  well  in  in  good  order,  and  rapplied  wilh  fi«ah  iuk ;  and  llut  jom 

slate  is  thoroughly  cleaned. 

S.  Obeerre  the  eame  rule  every  da;  before  leanng  tbe  eiamination  room. 

8.  Come  eacb  day  provided  .wilh  pent,  pen-holder,  and  pentil. 

4.  Write  jour  name  and  Iba  mlgect  of  Biaminatioo  distincll;  at  tho  top  of 
each  page. 

B.  Vou  need  not  copj  the  qoestiiHit  np<»i  tbe  paper,  bat  be  catcfbl  to  anmber 
eaob  aiuwer  to  corteapoad  with  tJie  quealion. 

t.  If  ODftble  lo  answer  anj  question,  write  its  proper  number,  and  oppoate' 
tha  fame,  write,  "  I  catuiot  answer." 

7.  In  aoswering  questiona  iu  Arilhmetle,  Algebn,  &&,  girc  tbe  woric  as  wdl 
al  the  answer. 

5.  After  beginning  a  let  of  qoetUons,  do  not  leave  tbe  room  witboat  tbe  per- 
uusrian  of  tbe  teacher  ia  charge,  nnlil  that  exercise  ii  comideted. 

S.  When  under  eiamination,  artud  with  the  ulmaet  Btrictueaa  all  co(nmmiica> 
tion  with  otbere,  whether  b;  talking,  notes,  aigns,  or  otherwise;  and  do  not 
look  over  the  aoEwen  of  others  lying  on  the  a^olning  deaks,  or  allow  others 
in  this  manner  to  overlook  vour  answers,  ^j  vicdation  of  this  rale  will  cause 
your  eierciee  to  be  rejecled. 

10.  Referring  to  text  books,  or  to  written  or  printed  abstracts,  or  memoranda, 
of  any  kind  connected  with  the  subject  of  eiamination,  or  havinK  such  book, 
abstract,  or  memorandum,  in  jour  desk,  or  about  your  peimn,  wiU  cause  joor 
exercise  to  be  rqecled. 

In  order  tA  induce  not  only  correctness  as  to  the  substance  of  the  snnren 

gven,  but  a  hsbit  of  carefHilnesa  as  to  the  mamicr  of  eiprcsnon,  the  leacbers, 
mulling  tlie  eiaminadon  papers,  note  minutely  on  tbe  face  of  each  paper 
every  thing  that  is  considered  faulty.  This  is  done  by  simply  writing  the  figures 
1,  '1,  3,  4,  sc,  on  tbe  margin  of  die  sheet,  opposite  any  fault  (hat  may  be  no- 
ticed, iilgure  1  indicates  some  fault  In  the  heading,  or  in  tbe  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  in  the  sheet;  3  indicates  want  of  neatness;  S  indicatM 
lettera  written  Indistinctly,  or  words  not  properly  spaced ;  4,  spelling  wrong; 
S,  punctuslion  wrong;  S,  capitals  neglected,  or  used  improperly;  7,  mistake  In 
grammar;  B,  sentences  not  complete;  9,  answer  not  as  full  as  it  diould  be; 

l^e  object  of  this  scbeme  of  notation  is  rimply  to  enable  tiie  teacher,  with 
the  least  eipenditure  of  time  and  labor,  to  indicate  the  variooa  fanhs  wbicb 
mar  the  appearance  and  lessen  the  value  of  an  .eiamination  pamr.  A  ■mall 
printed  card,  containing  this  scheme  of  notation,  is  placed  In  the  handa  of  each 
teacher  as  a  guide  in  marking  the  papers,  and  bIso  in  the  bands  of  each  pupU 
while  writing  bia  answers.  The  consequence  is  that  the  usually  slovenly,  care- 
less, illegible,  and  unworknanlike  style  of  writing  and  expression  is  entirely 
brolieu  up,  and  the  pupils  get  unconsciously  iuto  the  habit  of  expressing  ihem- 
aeives  ugon  paper  in  a  manner  that  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  that  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  minor  blemishes  of  composition. 

When  tbe  examination  papers  have  been  marked  and  the  fitnhs  noted  with  a 
pencil  upon  each  paper,  according  to  the  scheme  just  explained,  the  papers  are 
returned  to  the  pupils,  and  with  these  papers  before  them,  and  with  the  aid  of 
tbeir  books  and  of  the  explanations  given  by  the  teachers,  tbey  are  reqidrcd  to 
write  out  a  second  complete  set  of  answers.  This  exercise  is  not  counted  as  a 
part  of  the  eiamination,  but  It  takes  tbe  place  of  an  ordinary  recilatioo.  Its 
object  is  10  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pu|Hls,  white  the  matter  is  still  fresh,  all  the 
corrections  which  have  been  pointed  out.  This  revision  of  the  worii  of  eiami- 
nation has  a  most  admirable  effect.  The  questions  are  usually  of  a  searching 
character,  and  reveal  to  pupils  deficiencies  in  their  knowledge,  of  which  they 
had  not  been  aware.  Going  over  tiie  ground  a  second  time,  while  this  impres- 
sion is  fresh. 
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Although  the  taitlon  ef  the  Normal  School  la  free,  H  wm  found  that 
the  main  item  of  expense,  the  board,  bad  increased  until  it  threatened  se- 
riouslj  to  embamsa  (he  operations  of  the  iuHtitutioa  Accordingly  in 
September,  IBM,  a  Buitable  building  wu  secured  and  fitted  up  as  a 
boarding-house  for  the  use  of  the  (bmale  pupils  and  teachers.  Bj  haTing 
a  OODsiderable  aumber  together,  it  was  found  that  the  expense  to  each 
student  could  be  conEiderablj-  reduced.  The  first  experiment  was  so  sue- 
COSsTuI  that  the  house  was  enlarged  in  19G5  bo  as  to  accommodate  ninety 
boarders.  The  building,*  aa  thus  enlarged,  ia  1S6  feet  long  by  8Ti  feet 
wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  is  planned  with  a  special  view  to  the 
wants  of  such  an  establishment,  and  is  particularly  convenient  and  at- 
tractive. The  rooms  are  of  good  size,  each  suited  to  the  accommodation 
of  tu'o  pupils ;  thej  are  neatly  carpeted,  and  supplied  with  the  necessary 
fumitiire,  with  one  double  bed,  and  with  two  large  deep  closets,  one  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  each  occupant  The  beds  are  furnished  with  mot- 
trcsscH,  hut  not  with  pillows  or  bedding,  each  boarder  bcbg  required  to 
furnish  these  articles  Ibr  hecEcl£ 

One  of  the  leading  ProfEseors,  with  his  familj,  lives  in  the  hqjldlnfc  and 
ba  and  his  wife  liare  the  charge  of  the  eetablishmcnL  The  arrangement 
altogether  b  giving  the  greatest  satis&ction  to  the  patrons  of  the  schooL 
Such  an  establishment  was  particularlj  needed  for  female  pu[»I&  Toung 
ladies  away  fl'om  home,  and  boarding  promiscuously  through  a  large 
town,  are  exposed  to  social  temptations,  and  they  often  lose  tnuoh 
time  In  conaequoice,  even  when  they  do  not  form  undesirable  acquaint- 
ances, or  &11  into  worse  evils.  Parents  are  rductant  to  eeod  their  dauglv 
ters  to  a  distant  town  to  attend  sdiool,  where  tltrf«  ean  be^  from  the 
nature  of  tbe  case,  no  adequaie  guaranty  for  an  efficient  supervisitm  and 
protection  out  of  school-boors.  Besides  these  grave  oonsiderations,  there 
is  tbe  important  matter  of  economy,  tbe  cost  of  attendaiice  at  achool  hav- 
ing been  reduced  ahnost  ono-halC 

The  Urge  boarding-house  being  entirely  filled,  and  there  being  numer- 
ooB  applicants  fbr  admission,  who  could  not  be  accommodated,  .the  Trust- 
ees, in  the  summer  vacation  of  1867,  took  another  large  building  adjoining 
the  former,  and  fitted  it  up  in  similar  style  for  the  accommodation  of  forty 
additional  boarders.     This  building  also  was  immediately  filled. 

nte  resident  Professor  and  his  family,  in  consideration  of  their  services 
in  tbe  management  of  the  household,  live  in  the  house  entirely  fi'ee  of 
cost  A  charge  of  one  dollar  a  week  is  made  to  eadt  pupil,  for  rent  and 
fueL  Under  "fuel"  Is  included  all  that  is  needed  for  co(d[ing  and 
washing,  and  &a  heating  every -part  of  tbe  eetablishment ;  and  under 
"  rent ''  is  included  all  that  is  necessary  to  pay  interest,  taxes  and  Insur- 
ance on  the  cost  of  house,  fhmiture  and  grounds. 

The  Trustees  assume  that  an  assessment  of  tl  a  week  on  e«ch  boarder 
win  cover  these  itema.  This  sum  ia  a  regular  and  fixed  charge.  Be- 
yond that,  the  pi^iils  are  charged  tbe  actual  cost  of  their  living  and  this 
47 
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&ct  ooDstitutcB  A  very  impcntuit  feature  of  the  plan.  The  actoil  cost  of 
the  runMQti^  itenu  has  been  maintMited  now  for  moi^  than  three  yean 
at  92.60  a  week,  with  a  rariatioa  of  only  26  cents  for  a  singlB  tenn,  aad 
the  accommodations,  both  u  to  qnaotitj  and  qoali^,  hsra  been  sndi  aa 
to  give  ntire  aatiefaction.  But  wen  the  Trataea  to  undotake  to  board 
the  pupib  outright  for  this  Bom,  there  woold  be  leas  care  in  regard  ta 
waste  and  breakage,  and  a  moro  ready  diapomtioD  to  find  &Dlt  and  be 
diBC<Hiteated.  Haying  paid'a  fixed  sum,  the  boarders  would  fed  like  ood- 
Bumiag  the  full  worth  of  their  money.  On  tite  cootrary,  the  sum  being 
contingent,  tbey  are  more  ready  to  acqnieec4  ic  any  little  ooooomica 
which  are  to  keep  their  expenses  within  bounds. 

Ttte  boarding  arrangements  trliidi  hiTe  been  dasoibed,  are  eiclQaiTdy 
.  for  the  use  of  the  female  pupils  and  teachers.  A  similar  establidiiiiait 
for  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen  is  imperatively  needed,  aod  is  in 
contemplation. 


Pl.BI<'UIf  FBEPABATOBT   SCHOOL. 

The  Famum  Preparatory  School  at  Beverly  was  •staUiafaed  aad  en- 
dowed by  the  liba«lity  of  Paul  Famtun,  Esq>  and  opened  for  tlM  reeep- 
tion  of  pupils,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1866.  It  has  a  Board  of  Traatees 
of  its  own,  but  is  dee^ned  as  an  aoziliary  of  tti»  State  Nwinal  Sdiool, 
and  an  iqipropriatioti  ia  made  by  the  Legislaturfl  towards  its  sui^iorL  As 
indicated  by  its  name  the  eoane  of  study  is  preparatory,  and  has  special 
reference  to  the  more  thumi^  and  professional  coune  of  the  NomMl 
,  SchooL  A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  from  Bereriy  and  the  Ticiii- 
ity,  but  those  qualified  are  adndtted  to  the  classes  in  the  Normal  SdMid 
at  Trenton,  on  succeasfully  passing  the  required  ezaminatioa  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  pupils  were  admitted  the  first  term.  This  numbta:  has 
been  increased  succesaiTo  yeus,  and  in  184T  amounted  to  two  hundred 
andtbghtf. 
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Pum  Aim  Dwoumoii  or  rai  9uti  Nobiuj.  Schooi,  of  New  Juut. 

The  boDdiug*  <i(WBpi«d  b;  lbs  Btate  Norm*]  Sohoo)  of  New  Jeney,  are  two  in 
DnmW,  one  of  which  w  ooonpted  exolaaiidy  by  the  Normal  Sehool  proper,  and 
tike  other  by  both  the  Normal  Sobool  and  iti  adjaact,  the  Model  School,  bat  priad- 
paDy  by  the  latter.  The  two  were  bailt  aod  furnished  at  an  expeue  of  aboat 
C5S,000. 

The  plana  are  drawn  on  a  ooale  of  thirty-two  feet  to  the  inch.  Each  bnjlding 
ia  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  Croaa,  the  main  ediGoe  mnaing  nearly  north  and  aonth 
with  map  or  projeotiona  on  the  eaat  and  west  The  front  wing  of  the  Normal 
School  on  the  eatf,  terminate  in  two  towera,  10  by  10  feeL 

The  great  ol^eeta  leeured  in  the  adoption  of  theae  plana,  are  the  higheat  degree 

of  oanvenienoe  and  adaptation  to  the  purpoM*  of  a  acbod  tor  both  lem,  aymnie- 

try,  taateMaeB,  eooBomy  in  ooal  of  uonitroction,  with  ample  bciUtiea  for  lighting 

.  and  Tcntilatioa,  the  ingreaa  and  egrcaa  of  pnpila,  tt^ether  with  a  fall  aopplj  of 

water  tn  the  proper  plaoe,  and  for  every  dainUite  pnrpoae. 

The  rooma  are  all  large,  airy,  and  cammodiotia.  TLa  nee*  of  each  apartment 
will  be  onderatood  by  reference  to  the  numbera  indicated  on  the  diagrami,  and 
the  Boootupanylng  eipUutatkn.  £^eh  building  ia  heated  by  four  of  Boynton'a 
finl  olaaa  ftamaoea,  and  rentilatod  by  mcana  of  air  paangea  leading  ttma  each 
room  to  a  large  chamber  for  tlie  pnrpoae  in  the  attic,  under  the  ventilator.  Ttieie 
ajr  ehambera  are  healed  by  itovee,  tbo*  creating  a  Ibroed  dranght  from  each  apart- 
ment lo  the  leotilator. 

The  fornitare  i*  of  the  lateet  and  rooat  approred  character,  and  there  are  In  the 
two  baildinga,  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  the  beat  Vermont  and  Lehigh  wall  abtea, 
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itraooa  and  Hall.  S,  3,  Cloak  Rooma  for  cub  aei.  3,  9,  Toilet 
nh  Ki.  4,  5,  Halli  and  enlrancea.  6,  6,  6,  and  T,  7,  7,  RecitatioD 
i,  Extra  Ckak  Boom*.    9,  9,  Priviea.     10,  10,  Halh  for  each  tex. 
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II,  RMaption  Boom.  13,  library.  13,  U,  Taoohen*  ToHet  Roouh.  15, 
16,  Hdiud StilTwa;!,  eaah  MI.  IT,  AMenWf  Konn  iMMd for  340.  IS,  IS, 
~  ~      m.    19,  10,  Bitr»  Cloak  Room.    30,  30,  PrivMa. 


SVSB)  I}fi>«iHBM"D*^Moael>.  33,  Ben  Riogt*^  Bomb.  34,  PMMg* 
to  OteoTMlMVW  SIS,  LmMm  Room.  96,  RMititloB  Hook  37,  Roan  fcr 
llMhuiiMl  Drawing.    38,  38.  Rett  Halla.    9»,  90,  AfHitBiRotMa. 
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],  2,  PriviM  tot  Oirb.     3,  Hstls  to  Priviea  for  Girh.     4,  5,  0,  Ao.,  Am. 
Cellui uid  FaniMes.    13,  U,  Privi«ifbrBo7i.     IS,  Halbto  PtirkafbrBorL 
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]8,-^lb,Gtrii'«Dlnti«(i,uid  main  entniiM.  IS,  11,  QtiVOoak  Kaaam. 
IS,  19,  SO,  31,  22,  23,  SobooL  34,  EUt,  looaw  gnd^  40  fvflk  mA.  K, 
Bcvi'  HiUL    S6,  S7,  Bori'  Ckwk  Room*. 
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38,  OirV  Closk  Boom.  29,  Libraiy.  30,  Girts'  Hall  and  Sturwap.  31, 
33,  as,  &a.,  fto.,  Sohool  Roonu,  graded,  40  pajOt  eaab,  37,  HsIL  38,  Bo;*' 
BaU  and  Stairways.    39,  40,  Bo^a'  Cloak  Bowna. 


f.  B.   Tnas  Btdit,— UoDXL  Sobool. 
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41,  Boom  fin  Drawing,  ligbted  from  the  Dome.  42,  Hall  aod  Slaimji. 
43,  Great  LtotnraKown  of  the  Nonnal  Sohool  «at»blirtmwmt,  56  by  75  feet  44, 
HaU.    45,  L«b<m>tory. 
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^T  XOBHAL,  UACLBAH  OODKTT. 

The  Stale  Nonul  UniTcrsitj  owes  its  ezisteoce  lo  a  dcep-se«ted  can- 
TictioD  of  the  vant  of  more  well-instructed  teKhera  for  the  Iree  Echoola 
of  niiDois.  The  question  of  eBtablishiiig  ascfaool  of  some  kind  to  supplj 
this  want,  had  been  discuBud  b;  the  leading  educators  of  the  SUte  for 
seTcral  years  ;  but  the  piTiject  of  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate 
Norroal  School,  first  assumed  a  definite  form  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Te«cfaers'  Association,  at  Chicago,  in  Dec.  1653. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  a  resolutioii  unanimouslj  prevaflcd,  addng 
the  LegisUtare  to  mabe  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance  of  a  Notmal  School,  and  Messrs.  WaioHT,  Wilkdis  and  Estabrook 
were  directed  to  laj  the  subject  before  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association.  The  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  N.  W- 
Edwards,  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature  for  186S,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  sucb  a  scho<J,  and  aided  the  prcgcct  by  his  presence  and 
influence.  Hon.  Williah  A.  Powell,  the  new  Superintendent,  labored 
beartilj  for  the  enterprise.  These  gentlemen  were  met  by  a  liberal  ^irit 
on  the  part  of  both  Houses,  especially  the  Educational  Committees,  and 
an  act  was  drafted,  discussed  and  pnssed,  establishing  and  endowing  a 
NoBKAi.  Umvehsitt,  and  creating  a  State  Board  of  Education,  under 
whose  control  it  should  go  into  operation. 

The  act  provides  that  the  avails  of  the  Semiziaij  aud  Univowty  ftinds, 
(^00,000)  shall  be  appropriated  Ibr  the  tu}jp<M't  of  the  Institution,  bat  no 
part  thereof  can  be  used  in  purchasing  a  site  or  erecting  buildings.  The 
Board  were  instructed  to  locate  the  Uoiversity  in  that  city  or  town, 
accessible,  and  not  otherwise,  objectionable,  which  sliould  offer  the  great- 
est donation.  It  was  understood  that  the  central  portions  of  the  State 
were  "  accesable,"  and  there  competition  ran  high.  At  first  almost 
erery  enterprising  town  in  the  interior  took  tlie  initiatory  steps  toward 
making  a  bid  ;  but  some  time  before  the  day  for  opening  the  proposals,  It 
was  whispered  round  that  Bloomington  and  Peoria  were  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors. Most  of  the  smaller  towns  declined  to  submit  tiielr  proposalu, 
and  the  contest  virtually  lay  between  tha  two  cities.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  a  body,  visited  these  points  and  eumined  the  sites  offered. 
The  site  at  Bloomington  consisted  in  two  tracts  of  rolling  prairie,  one  of 
S6,  the  other  of  104  acresj  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  and  lying  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  ci^,  nets  the  junction  of  the  railroads, 
inu  sit«  at  Peoria  consisted  of  flfUen  acres  of  land  lyii^  ou  the  hbdC, 
just  back  of  and  owrlooking  the  dty,  and  afinding,  doubtless,  the  moet 
varied  prospect  m  the  State; 
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TTpon  opening  the  bids,  it  wu  fbnud  Uut  Peoria  had  otttni  in  the  ig- 
grogate,  including  the  estinuited  Taloe  of  the  site,  OTcr  (80,000 ;  and 


Fig.  3.    Pi^H  or  BuiHurr. 


fi  twri' plv-rooni  for  Model  Bdtool  (5)  i  bailer  or  fuRwae  roomi  [6);  liH*'  ptiT' 
nu  Ibf  Uodil  School  (7) ;  corridor  (B) ;  Eluring  oiMuu  (9) )  and  Munfaja  (10). 
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Uut  Bloonungton  hkd  oflbred  in  the  aggregate,  including  Uie  estimated 
value  of  th«  ute,  orer  |140,000.    UcLeui  coan^,  hj  an  appropriation 


30ft.x22ri.6ia.  (I); 
31fl.  ein.XZrn.  (3h  leuh 
robe,  32ft.X19n.  Sin.  (5) 


ihe  cleir,  ars  tbs  Prinoiful'a  room, 

.X2Tft.  (2);  book  ud  (ppustu*  room, 

i.x22ft.  Gin.  (4)1  genilciiien'i  ward- 

.rdrobe  for  Modal  Sebool,  33ft.Xlon.  3iii.  (6) ; 


i.;,  Go  Ogle 


ILUMOIH  BTATS  IH«MAL  DMmanT. 


We  know  rf  notfaii^  loom  haaanblt  than  tliu  oompetitian  bctweco 
Um  difieimt  tofnw  of  niinois,  tor  the  adnatageawhidb  must  flow  from  an 
Inilitiitioa  of  this  kind  rightly  tiiMUpid,  m  mil  fiiture  tima 
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TTie  Board  of  EdncatioD  elected  ProC  C.  E.  Hot^,  (Prind[M]  of  Um 
Union  School  of  Peom,)  PrinoiiMl,  mkI  adopted,  on  hisrecommfndation 
wd  that  of  Q.  P.  Bandall,  Architact,  of  Chicago,  the  plao  of  a  building 
to  accommodate  three  hundred  normal  pupils,  and  two  hnndred  modd 
■cbool  pupils,  and  to  be  efected  at  a  coat  of  $80,000.  Hie  exterior  and 
{nlerDd  aixangoiiieDts  of  the  building,  are  represented  in  the  diagrams ; 
1,  8,  8,  4,  6. 


ldtbcUiinl>laiT(^.  S,)20fe(lUg1iin   ths  cleir,  i»   Iks   Normd   Hall,  GSxT< 

ft.  <l)  1  libniy,  SSfL  4in.X4aft-  flin-  (S) ;  mu»uin,  m.  Im.xtsrt  6in.  (3) ;  gtOcrr  of 


uiouiii  UMJ  tlaluan,  33ft.  lio.x^it  fUn.  (*) 
noa.  Sift.  4in.v2Eti.  i  in.  (BJ. 


..(3);g«lUi 


The  buildiiig  is  warmed  by  steam,  and  the  rentilation  of  each  roMU  is 
■ecnred  bj  a  separate  flue  properly  cMistnicted  for  tfatapnrpoMk 

The  seats  and  desks  are  manubctored  b^  Joseph  L.  Boss,  Boston,  after 
the  most  approved  patterns. 
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The  btulding  wu  sabsUntiUly  completed  in  1860,  and  the  dasHSwae 
removed  to  it  from  the  temponry  quftrten  oocopted  io  Bkwniiiigton, 
The  UDiTenity  ia  prorided  witfa  pbilosophicftl  kod  cfaouic*!  kppMstu^ 
and  with  books  of  reference.  The  museum  snd  library  of  the  Iffinoit 
Natural  History  Society  are  located  in  the  0niverBity  building. 

President  Hovey,  the  first  Principal,  remained  in  charge  of  the  imtitn- 
tion  until  1662,  when  be  resigned,  and  Richard  Edvards,  Principal  otfiu 
St  Louis  Normal  School,  was  appoioted  to  succeed  him. 

TbeUniverwty  bunder  the  control  and  superrisionof  the  State Boaid 
of  Education,  which  consists  of  the  Oovemor  of  the  SUte,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  fourteen  other  peraons  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

ADvtseioii  OF  BTUDnrm 

The  requirements  for  admission  sre,  that  young  men  must  be  at  least 
seventeen  and  young  ladies  sixteen  years  of  age ;  all  candidates  miut 
produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  cbancter,  signed  by  some  responsible 
person,  and  must  also  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devot« 
themsdves  to  school  teaching  in  this  State,  in  ibnn  as  MIows: — "I 
hereby  declare  my  intention  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  this 
State ;  and  agree  that,  for  three  years  after  leavii^  the  University,  I  will 
report  in  writing  to  the  Principal  thereof  in  June  and  Decemlter  of  odi 
year,  where  1  have  been,  and  in  what  employment"  Candidates  most 
also  pass  a  satisfiictoij  examination  before  the  proper  oflBcers  in  reading 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  English 
grammar,  in  pursuance  of  the  Normal  TJaivernty  Act 

Each  County  within  the  State  shiill  be  eutiUed  to  gntuitoas  instnctiaQ  ft* 
two  pupils  in  Bsid  Normal  Univenity,  and  each  ReprMMita^ve  Katrict  ahall  be 
entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  lor  a  number  of  pupils  equal  to  the  number  of 
represeiiiatives  ia  said  diatric^  to  be  chosen  io  tbe  following  manner:  The 
School  Supers utendent  in  each  county  shall  receive  and  register  the  nanMe  of 
all  applicants  for  admission  to  said  Normal  University,  and  sball  {Mceent  Uw 
stuns  to  the  County  Court,  or  in  counties  acUng  under  township  organiiatkni  to 
the  Board  oT  Supervisors;  which  giud  County  Court  or  Board  of  Supervisoi^  at 
the  case  may  be,  shall,  teg«ther  with  the  School  Sopenatendeet,  examine  Um 
applicsots  so  presented,  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  direct 
and  ttvia  tlie  number  of  such  as  shall  be  (buod  to  posBeas  the  reqninte  qualifi- 
cations, such  puptig  bIibU  be  selected  by  lot;  and  in  repreeeutative  dulricti 
composed  of  more  than  one  county,  the  School  Superintendent  and  Coonty 
Judge,  or  the  School  Superintendent  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisaft 
In  counties  actiog  under  township  or^nization,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  composing  auoh  representBtiye  district  ahall  meet  at  the  clerks 
office  of  the  County  Court  of  the  oldest  county,  and  ftom  the  applicants  ao  pre- 
sented to  the  County  Court  or  Board  of  Supervisors  a[  liie  sevenl  ooontiet 
represented,  and  found  to  possesa  the  requisite  qualificstiona  shall  select  by  lot 
the  number  or  pupils  to  which  said  district  is  entitled-  The  Board  of  Bdocilion 
shall  have  discretionary  power,  if  any  candidate  does  not  sign  and  file  with  the 
Becretary  of  the  Board  a  declaraiioa  that  he  or  she  will  teach  in  the  publie 
sciiooU  within  this  State,  in  csee  that  engagement  can  be  secured  by  reasonable 
elforta,  to  require  such  candidate  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  fees  Sv 
tuition  as  the  Board  may  preeciihe. 
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If  Mj  count;  or  represenUtive  district  negl«ct8  to  make  appointmenta, 
Qm  Prudent  of  the  Unirersit^  is,  b;  a  resolutioD  tdopted  b;  the  Board 
<^Edac«ttoo,  aulhorisod  to  fill  tho  Tacaocy  by  qipointio^  any  peraon  of 
proper  age  and  qualiOcation.  Every  such  person  must  pass,  before  the 
Prwident,  an  examination  ^mtlar  to  that  required  before  the  county 
superinteodent  in  other  cases. 


The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years.  Each  year  is  divided  bto 
three  terms,  the  first  of  fifteen,  the  second  thirteen,  and  the  third  twelve 
weeks  in  length.  The  studies  pursued  are  reading,  spelling,  En^ish 
grammar  and  literature,  rhetoric^  criticism,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom< 
etry,  trigonometry,  ge<^raphy ;  history,  ancient  and  modem ;  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  phyRiology,  book-keeping, 
writing,  draiving,  vocal  muaic,  metaphysics;  and  professional  studies,  in- 
cluding hiHtory  and  methods  of  education,  school  laws  of  Illinois,  and 
the  ConstituUon  of  the  United  Statea  and  of  Illinois.  The  following  are 
optional :  I^tin,  Greek,  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  cal- 
culus, and  loiAogj, 

DO^BDDTO   AKRAHOnxm. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Principal  of  the 
University  have  recommended  the  erection  of  a  boarding-house  for  the 
tccommodalioD  of  stodetttA  Board  can  be  obtained  in  good  bmilies  for 
about  four  dollars  a  we«^,  exclusive  of  fuel,  lights,  and  washing.  A  portion 
of  the  stodents  board  in  dubs,  and  thus  reduce  the  expense  nearly  one-halC 

UODBL   SCHOOI. 

The  Model  dchod,  which  is  in  the  same  building  with  the  Normal  School, 
b  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  giving  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, either  as  a  preparation  for  college  or  for  business.  It  has  four 
grades,  eadi  under  the  cbargeof  a  separate,  permaneiit  teacher.  Instnio- 
tion  is  given  in  the  elementary  and  higher  English  branches,  and  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German.  Physical  exercises  are  daily  practiced  by 
the  entire  schooL  The  only  requisites  for  admission  are  a  small  fee  and 
good  character.  Pupils  on  being  examined  are  cleBsified  according  to 
their  att^nments. 

The  students  of  the  Normal  School,  after  attending  two  terms,  have 
dasses  asdgned  them  in  the  Model  School.  These  classes  have  recitations 
at  hours  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  recitations  in  the  Nonnal  De- 
partment, so  that  the  pupil-teachers  do  not  lose  ibw  recitations  in  the 
Normal  SdKml  while  teaching  in  the  Model  SchooL  The  Model  School 
b  thought  to  be  of  important  advantage  to  the  Normal  SchooL  The 
oonnectton  has  been  mutually  advantageous. 

The  number  nt  studuits  in  the  University  in  1866-67  was  aa  follows : 
— In  thq  Nonnal  Department :  Senior  class— I^iea  7,  gentleman  B,  total 
18.  Middle  class — Ladies  S3,  gentlemen  36,  total  68.  Junior  class — 
Ladies  167,  genUemen  89,  total  2GS.    Total  in  Normal  Department,  837. 
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Tbr  Nomul  School  Liv  of  Pronsj'lvBiiia  divides  the  SUto  into  twdre 
districts,  in  each  of  which  »  St>te  Normal  School  may  be  estmtilisbed 
whenever  private  ooatributioaa  make  it  practimbla 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  TliE  EEOAlD  DISTRIOT. 

AT   MlLLBUSVnXB. 

The  Bohool  in  the  second  district,  li  UiUersTille,  was  recognised  ta  ft 
SUte  institution  in  18S9,  uidittus  since  receired  3,764  students,  of  whom 
2,400  were  mslea,  And  1,284  fcm^cs.  ijcvcnty-two  have  gradoated  in 
the  olemenUry  course,  twentj-two  in  the  scientific  course,  and  two  in  the 
classical  course.  In  1867,  there  were  six  hundred  and  flltj-two  students 
in  the  Normal  dquirtment,  and  one  hundred  and  sixtj  ia  the  Hodd 
school.     The  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  school  exist  over  970,000. 

One-half  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  teach  in  the  Model 
school  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  and  the  others  in  the  spring 
and  Bumnier  terms.  Those  who  are  thus  engaged  in  the  Model  aehool 
meet  the  principal  upon  two  evenings  each  week  for  special  instruction  in 
the  theory  of  teaching.  At  thaes  meetings  the  principal  reads  fhnn  notes 
that  he  has  taken  while  In  the  school  during  the  day,  comments  upon 
them,  and  commends  or  disapproves  as  he  thinks  the  circnmstancei  re- 
quire. The  students  state  any  difficulties  that  may  have  arisen  during 
the  day.  These,  and  the  remedies,  are  A-eely  discussed  by  teicbers  and 
students.  The  superintendent  of  the  Model  school  also  meets  this  dan 
for  a  similar  exercise  one  evening  in  each  week. 

The  principal  gives  instructiOD  to  two  classes  each  day  in  the  "  Theory 
of  Teaching."  These  classes  use  &  text-boi^.  Besides  this,  many  of  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  recite  daily  in  mental  science,  in  which 
recitation  the  proper  methods  of  cultivating  the  faculties  are  fanuliarly 
discussed. 

Of  those  who  expect  to  receive  aid  from  the  State,  but  about  one-half 
are  especially  intcreeted  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

The  school  during  the  past  year  (1867)  was  prosperous.  The  graduating 
class  consisted  of  twenty  members,  and  passed  a  satis&ctory  examina- 
tion. All  the  members  are  engaged  in  teaching,  excepting  two,  and  some 
of  tbem  are  occupying  positions  of  responsibility  and  honor. 

The  results  of  the  system  of  training  adopted  are  more  than  satis&o- 
lory — they  are  subjects  for  congratulation  and  pride.  The  pupils  of  this 
institution  are  among  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  Utata.  Tbey 
are  sought  after  wherever  good  teaching  can  be  appreciated  or  remuner- 
ated.    Tbey  an  found  in  common  sdiools  and  hi^  schools,  u  priodpals 
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of  academies  Mid  aeminarieB,  profeesora  io  normil  schools  tnd  college^ 
and  u  energetic  and  successful  count;  superiatendents.  In  whatever 
poeitioa  tho.r  labor,  tbej  d^tinguish  tJismMlTes  m  ftithful  and  akillftil 
workera.  Tbeji  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  inie  spirit  of  the  educator ; 
earoest,  devoted,  self-flacriflcing,  Uboiiiig  for  the  success  of  the  cauu 
Thej  are  punctual  in  thrir  attendance  upon  educational  meetings,  rea$ 
to  aid  at  institutes  and  associations,  and  ire  becoming  an  edncatioaa] 
power  in  the  commonwealth.  These  facts  indicate  the  success  of  the  sjs- 
tcm,  and  demonstrate  the  value  of  Normal  schools  to  the  State. 

NOEMAL  SCHOOL  IS  TOE  TWELFTH  flISTlUCr. 
AT  KDIKBORO. 

The  acbool  in  the  twelltii  district  at  Edinboro,  was  first  chartered  as  an 
academy  in  1966,  then  changed  to  a  Normal  school  and  recognized  as  a 
State  institution  in  1861.  It  has  land,  buildings,  furniture,  library,  appa- 
ratus, and  other  property,  valued  at  S3S,7C0.  The  whole  number  of 
students  received  is  1,444,  of  whom  775  were  males,  and  069  females. 
ThiTtj  have  graduated.  There  were  480  in  the  Normal  department  in 
1867,  and  IBS  in  tlfe  llodel  department 

In  this  school  the  instruction  on  the  subject  of  professional  knowl- 
edge, skill  and  experience  in  teaching,  is  communicated  to  the  graduating 
class  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  receiving  State  aid,  by  lectures  hj  the 
prindpaL  The  members  of  the  graduating  diss  hear  lessons  in  the 
public  school,  which  is  taught  in  the  Model  sdiool  looms,  but  which  bat 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  institution. 

KOBSAL  SCHOOL  IK  THB  FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

AT  HAMSFIELV. 

TheNonnal  school  in  the  fifth  district,  at  Mansfield,  was  first  organised 
in  1864  as  a  Classical  s^nioai;,  under  the  charge  and  patronage  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  but  its  founders,  with  a  large  liberalitj,  of- 
fered it  as  a  State  Normal  school,  and  it  was  accepted  in  December,  1669. 
The  buildings,  furniture,  library,  apparatus  and  other  propertj,  are  valued 
at  «49,000. 

This  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments.  One  is  called  the 
Normal,  or  Teachers',  and  the  other  the  Academic,  or  Business  depart- 
ment. It  not  unfi-equently  happens  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  en- 
tering the  academic,  or  bnsiness  course,  change  their  minds,  and  com- 
mence making  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  direct  means  employed  in  training  teachers  ia,  first,  the  regplar 
diuly  drills  upon  the  tu&JMt  matUr  of  teaching.  In  them  exercises,  no 
instruction  in  the  branches  is  attempted  to  be  given.  Each  pupil  has  a 
text-book  upon  the  subject  of  teaching,  and  topics  are  assigned  for  the 
consideration  of  the  class.  The  thwretuial  and  praetieaX,  the  pouibU* 
and  impottibltt,  are  here  presented.  The  experiences  and  opinions  of 
those  who  have  taught  are  placed  side  by  side  with  {hose  who  have  nob 
48 
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nw  GuluTM  of  joatbld  fa 
reflectiotig  of  i^ 

Th«  seoior,  or  gndnatiog  daas,  ia  idditioiwto  flie  Btndin  of  Umcoum^ 
lake  op  the  Umotj  of  twrtiing  ■«  k  rtudy ,  aiid  pnutke  tcwliing  ia  As 
Nonul  BchcKd  fortr-flt «  tniiuites  «  dtjr  for  ooe-lMlf  et  the  Mfaod  jeir. 
Hub  cIms  meete  twioa  awedc  with  the  principal,  or  Mima  of  tfaa  ttaHj, 
aod  tba  pHndpal  of  tfae  Mcdd  sdwol,  where  0»  wotk  of  the  oxpcri> 
BMntal  dasi  ia  ilim  inwrnl,  &ilurea  and  sacceaa  pointed  tmt,  and  wocdi  at 
approval  and  cncoongemeDt  giren  when  and  where  needed. 

^e  whole  nomber  of  Btudeota  roceiTod  is  1,290,  of  whom  656  wen 
malea,  and  780  fenMles.  Thirtj-soTm  have  graduated.  There  were  28t 
in  the  Normal  d^Mrtment  in  18«7,  and  128in  the  Uodd  acbooL 

NOBUAL  SCEtOOL  m  THE  THIBD  DISTBICt. 


The  Eeyetone  Sonnal  adwol  in  the  third  diatrict,  at  Enlztown,  ot^ 
uated  in  the  demand  far  better  teacbua  and  in  the  conrictioa  that  a  N«r- 
mal  school  was  necewary  to  si^plj  that  want  Ita  buildings,  fiusiton^ 
library,  apparatus,  and  other  propwty,  are  ralued  at  SSS.OOO,  of  wUefa 
S20,000  was  contributed  by  Qm  citixeos  of  Kutzlown  and  Haxatawn; 
townships.  The  scbmri  was  rocogniied  by  the  State  superintendMit  asa  , 
State  institution,  on  the  18th  September,  1866,  and  the  building  wn 
fbrmallf  dedicated  on  the  IBth  of  tba  same  month. 

The  fitculty  of  instruction  includes  eleven  professors  and  tuton,  a  hrgtc 
number  of  gentlemen  than  either  of  the  other  Ncmnal  Mbooh ;  bot  the 
number  of  female  inatructora  is  less,  it  being  but  two  in  this  GdKiol,'aDd 
it  is  five  or  seven  in  the  other  schools.  The  Model  scfaool  ia  under  the 
superintendencj  of  an  experienced  teacher  who  is  employed  by  tbe  Board 
«f  Trustees,  and  the  teaching  is  priadpaUj  done  bj  students  from  the 
Normal  schot^.  These  etodents  first  pass  a  year  in  atudyii^  the  theaty 
of  teaching  by  means  of  textrbooks  and  lectura  in  tbe  Kcnna]  adtoci, 
and  then  practice  at  least  tiiree-fomtbs  of  an  hour  daily  in  teatdiing  pt^ab 
in  the  dasses  of  the  Model  scbooL 

The  number  of  students  recmved  the  flist  year  was  843,  of  whom  2M 
were  males,  and  77  females,  being  a  larger  proportion  of  male  BtadeoU 
than  is  reported  fhKainy  other  Nonul  Kbool  ia  tbia  coontiy. 
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b  18S7,  an  act  waa  passed  bj  tba  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  approprV 
Uiag  twenty -fire  per  cent  of  the  income  arising  from  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands,  for  Normal  School  purposes,  and  creating  a  Board  of  Regents 
to  regulate  its  distribution.  This  Board  did  not  consider  itself  author- 
iied  under  that  act  to  establish  a  Normal  School,  and  the  income  from 
the  first  year  was  applied  to  the  aid  of  Colleges  and  Academies  which 
organized  and  instructed  nonnal  cksses. 

In  August,  1858,  Eenrf  Bamard  became  Agent  of  the  Normal  Regents, 
and  organized  a  system  of  oral  and  written  examinations  of  the  Normal 
Clanes  in  the  Coll^ea,  Academies  and  High  Schools  of  the  State,  as  ft 
basis  of  tb«  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  Normal  Fiind,  and  con^ 
meaced  in  186S  a  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  different  countiea 
and  of  Educational  Addresses  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  State.  Bj  these 
examinations,  Institutea  and  professional  gatherings  of  teachers  in  Town 
and  County  asBociatians,  he  was  able  to  reach  in  asingle  year,  (1860)  thre« 
fourths  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  Slate— both  those  who  entered  on  their 
work  for  the  first  time,  ss  well  as  those  more  experienced.  Hia  plan  of 
operations  in  1661,  embraced  besides  an  Institute  of  four  weeks  at  Uadi- 
■on  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Normal  Department  in  the  TTnirersity,  a  series  of 
special  classes,  at  different  parts  of  the  State,  vis. :  for  Teachers  and  such 
as  proposed  to  teach ;  1,  The  ungraded  District  Schools ;  3,  Primary 
Schools,  and  home  classes  of  little  children;  S,  Intermediate  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  and  the  largest  or  central  district  schools;  4,  High  School! 
and  Academies ;  6,  Normal  Schools  and  Classes;  6,  College*  andall  higher 
insUtutions  which  have  a  common  curriculum.  He  had  received  from  the 
most  accomplished  teachers  in  the  State  such  pledges  of  co-operation  tn 
their  respective  fields  of  labor,  that  ha  anticipated  lai^r  professfond 
ptherings  and  more  systematic  professional  instruction  than  had  evM 
been  gtven  elsewhera.  ^ia  plan  of  Institutes  waa  to  be  crowned  by  the 
establishment  of  at  least  three  State  Nonnal  Schools,  (of  which  one  was  to 
be  a  Special  School  of  the  University  at  Hsdison,)  and  a  training  orptsc- 
tidng  ei)hool  in  connection  with  the  High  School  in  each  large  city. 

Connected  with  an  account  of  these  County  Institutes,  and  the  names, 
residence,  previous  opportunities  of  profesuonal  instruction,  and  experi- 
ence in  teaching  of  each  member,  Ur.  Bamard  projected  in  1369  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  papers,  selected  from  the  American  Joamal 
of  Education,  on  the  organization,  Instruction  and  discipline  of  schools. 
Jn  pursuance  of  this  plai\  four  volumes  were  issued  with  the  title  of  n^ien 
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for  tliB  Teftcher,  «nd  nam  than  one  thoiuuid  copiM  oT  each  were  diitribatod 
unong  the  Uachen  of  tlie  Stkt«.  The  entire  wriea  embnced  twcntf 
treatiaeB,  and  would  have  comUtuted  the  moat  compreheiuiTe  Libruj  of 
Education  yetiMuedm  this  country.* 

The  SuperinteDdent  of  Public  laatructioo,  (J.  L.  Pickard,)  in  his 
Report  for  1B68,  remarks:  "These  Normal  deputnieiits  of  Cdlegw, 
Aodemiea,  and  High  Schools,  have  not  satiBfoctorilj  met  the  neccsdly. 
They  are  almost  always  Bubordinat«  departments ;  uor  will  the  aid  fom- 
ished  warrant  giving  them  a  prominent  place.  Huch  good  has  been 
aocomplished  by  these  agencies,  bnt  thej  are  at  present  inadequate  to 
tfie  demand.  Permanent  Normal  Schools  are  needed,  whose  sole  business 
shall  be  the  truntng  of  teachers." 

The  Normal  department  in  the  State  University  was  opened  in  1868, 
and  the  attendance  was  for  a  lime  quite  targe. 

In  1866,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  dispose  of  the  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  and  the  proceeds  were  appropriated  to  the  Norma] 
School  fund.  This  act  provides  that  the  income  of  the  Normal  School 
ftiod  shall  be  ajjpUed  to  establishing,  supporting  and  maintaining  Nonnal 
Schools  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Board  of  Begenta 
of  such  schools,  prmidei,  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  said  incooM 
shall  be  annually  transferred  to  the  school  fiind  income,  until  that  shall 
reach  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollara. 

■  Tbm  gilw,  ■•  iiBt  of  tb*  Honul  Bignii*,  M  viU  u  hti  luiu  pIhm  m  Cboonor,  ftr 
tb«  d«^4aptnHit  of  thfl  Stata  OnkTandtj,  uiit  a/  Bobaola  knd  adnaattoB  SiBtnUj  In  IVlivaarta, 
mn  erippJad  ftam  Uu  ttut  by  Inadcqiute  naaiuca,  (mt  hkit  one  lulf  Jm  Una  mi  jinaTiwl 
bdbn  Ih  ucspttd  tbi  najxnulbl*  paHIui,  both  from  the  DniTRiItT  Faad,  ud  Uw  Bnoal 
SebooL  FaDd,)  ud  mn  Siiat;  nllaqntehed  In  WMWqomCB  of  nvm  IDimm,  vfakb  «M  KBotA 
Vs  »  pxoldncvd  phjrial  pnatiatkn  frcm  vhleb  he  6^t 


ril;,  ud  Id 

(8.)  Tba  noixulBtton  of  Uu  UalnnitT  Da  Hi*  tmiSa  of  k  OhmkI  Cnuie  of  Iwt  jcan 
nUeta  «u  to  b*  u  uIhuIod  of  th>  ilDdle*  of  the  Public  Hlgfa  Eeboot,  ud  in  iridch  pitAiteMr 
In  th*  aagmb  lumc*  ud  lU  litBotan,  u  nU  u  In  tba  0«nu,  «u  to  anni  u  taV  bi  Hi* 
dlrtrifaotloB  of  CoUcga  hoDon,  u  iltliK  tha  l^tla  «  Oiwk.  ud  ob  tba  tompteaaii  </  tbli 
eonru  ((ii  roui  on  tbaatnnralHT  cooiie,)  the  lint  Aadgmls  dtgna  na  lolManrded. 

(4.)  TothaOnanil  Conraa  mi  to  be  added  BpecU  Scboola,  dan*M  to  ■duotkn, lav, 
HnllcliH,  AgrlcDltun,  Mining,  Kiglaanliig,  CooDMne,  ud  tb*  oUier  teidiuttlea  of  the  State. 

(B.)  Ai  tba  crDwnlDg  feaCnn  or  ■  State  ijiteBi  of  prvftadoiial  tninlogof  teaeben,  Ibma** 
to  be  a  HotiDil  Dnpartmenl  ojioo  to  both  •»•■,  In  vUeh  Uw  eonne  of  Inabruetkn  Anld  b* 
llbaial,uwe11uigwda]— andHsbncaBtfaka,  Mitiiilijiliii.  mill  lul  ,  iilij  111111110  mil  IijiImh. 
IfaaemrtltBtlDDOf  tbeDiiltedSBt(a,udof  W]iitt<iila,tfaa  bvi^  tlii  dttoa  and  Om  ^ncf* 
b«lBiai,lb(  priDdplnrfpnblkecoBooiT,  aod  tba  biit«fT  ud  priudploa  of  Ait. 
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The  Norm*]  School  fund  unounted  In  18fl7  to  $600,000  aJreadr  in- 
rested  and  paying  seven  per  cent  intercBt,  tnd  760,000  acres  of  land  jot 
to  be  sold  and  tbe  kthUb  added  to  the  fund,  which  will  thus  be  increaBed, 
it  is  supposed,  to  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  Normal  department  of  the  UniTersity  has  been  reorganized  under 
the  laiT  of  1867,  and  is  now  practical  If  a  college  course  for  joung  women. 
Students  in  this  department  may  also  attend  all  the  Universit;  lectures, 
Mid  ma7,-in  addition  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  fbr  graduation, 
eject  any  stady  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Fire  Normal  Schools  bare  already  been  located— one  at  PlattovUle^ 
Grant  County ;  one  at  Whitewater,  Walworth  County ;  one  at  Oshkoah, 
Winnebago  County ;  one  at  Sheboygan,  Sheboygan  County ;  and  one  at 
Stoughton,  Done  County.  These  schools  are  under  tbe  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents  apjlointed  by  tbe  Qoremor 
and  eonSnued  by  the  Senate.  Thero  is  also  an  Examining  Committee 
appointed  annually  to  risit  and  examine  tho  Normal  Schools.  Hon.  John 
G.  UcMynn,  in  his  report  for  1866,  says: 

"  The  derelopmont  of  our  Normal  School  system  is  tbe  most  diJScult 
educational  problem  that  presents  itself  Tor  solution  at  the  present  time. 
To  make  these  schools  promote  the  interests  of  public  education,  to  SO 
conduct  them  as  to  sccuro  for  them  the  confidence  of  the  people,  to  so 
manme  them  as  to  train  teachers  in  them  for  the  common  schools,  to 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  conrert  them  into  academies  or  high 
sdiools,  to  render  them  so  attractire  and  go  efficient  as  to  bring  large 
numbers  of  teachers  under  their  influence,  and  to  carry  them  on  with 
such  economy  as  to  keep  their  ezpen>:cs  iritbin  the  income  provided  for 
their  support,  will  demand  the  watchful  care  of  the  people,  the  heartiest 
cofiperation  of  the  Legislature,  and  tho  greatest  discretion  and  wisdom  of 
the  Board  appointed  to  manage  them. 

Tbey  may  be  well  attended,  the  discipline  may  be  excellent,  and  their 
teachers  well  qualified;  classes  may  graduate  with  honor,  and  the  people 
may  cherish  a  just  pride  in  the  attainments  of  those  who  hare  pursued 
their  course  of  study ;  in  fact  they  may  be  excellent  colleges,  hut  if  they 
are  not  trainijig  lehooUfor  Uaeh«n,  and  if  every  thing  else  be  not  kept 
subordinate  to  the  specific  object  for  which  they  were  founded,  the  result 
will  be  disastrous,  nut  only  to  these  schools,  but  to  our  whole  educational 
system.  The  success  of  Normal  Schools  in  other  States— while  it  has 
been  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  that  the  policy  wa  hare  inaugurated  may 
be  successfully  carried  out — has  not  been  so  marked  and  so  uniform  as  to 
•aaura  us  that  we  shall  not  encounter  difficulties  that  prudence,  forecast 
and  energy  alone  will  enable  ns  to  orercome." 
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eTA.TE  MORICAL  BCHOOI.  AT  PLATTEVILtt 
The  SttAo  Normal  School  at  PlatteviUe  was  opened  October  Sth,  ISflS. 
It  occupies,  for  the  present,  the  buildingfitrmerlykitowD  as  th«  PlatteriHa 
Academy,  which  cost  about  S20,0uO.  A^olning  buildings  are  ooir  in 
process  of  erection  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  1808,  wid  wDl 
cost  (16,000  or  more. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction  already  ^ipointad  inclades  three  gentlBmen 
and  two  ladies.     Charles  H.  Allen  is  Principal. 

AUXMIOK   or  STDHaMTH. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  llie  foUowii^  regid*- 
tions  for  the  admlEsion  of  studenti  to  any  State  Iformal  Bchool : 

1.  Each  Asaembl;  district  In  the  State  shall  be  enttliad  to  six  repreaentatiiM 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  •sad  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  FSfR-eeeiitaUoa  to 
which  an;  Assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacandea  tna;  bt  GDed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  b;  ttie  County  SoperinleodeM 
of  the  county,  {or  if  the  Couatj  Superintendent  hss  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nominstion  shall  be  made  b;  the  City  Superrntendent  of  Ok  city,)  in  which  aieh 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  yean  of  an,  ot  soond 
bodily  health,  and  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  noinuMled,  shall 
receive  a  certificate  eettiog  fortit  his  nsme,  ace,  beidlh  and  ebaracter,  and  a 
dugdicate  of  such  certificate  eliall  be  immedist^y  Sent  by  mail  by  the  SnperiB- 
tendent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

8.  Upon  the  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  Principal  of  the  State 
Konnal  School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examioed  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
Principal  of  said  school,  in  the  brancbea  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  tio- 
tiflcate,  except  Bijitory  and  Theory  aod  Practice  of  Tescbirg,  and  if  foand 
qualiBed  to  enter  the  Kormal  School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted, 
after  nirDiahing  each  evidence  as  the  said  Principal  may  require,  of  good  health 
and  n>od  moral  character,  and  alter  subscribing  the  following  declaration : 

"f do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  In  entering  the  State  Nonual 

School  is  to  Bt  myself  for  the  profession  of  leachinK,  and  that  it  is  my  intoiliag 
to  eaeage  iu  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  State.''^ 

4.  Noporsonshall  be  entitled  lo  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
•ehoot  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  teas  than 
nineteen  years  of  age  ;  and  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
^ncipal  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  has  been  a  member  of  soeh 
sdiool  for  one  term,  provided,  that  inhisjudgment  sDohcerUficala  is  deserved. 


those  who  attend  tbe  school  for  at 
at  least  one  year  and  pass  so  eiamina^on,  a  dt[doma  will  be  granted.  Secdon 
13  of  chapter  llfl  of  the  general  Lawg  of  1966,  provides  that  "After  any  per- 
son has  graduated  at  the  Sute  Normal  School,  and  has  taught  a  pubbc  scboot 
in  thie  State  one  year,  the  Sperintrndent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  an- 
thdrity  to  countersign  the  diploma  of  such  teacher,  after  such  eiaminatiao,  as 
to  moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to  teach,  as  to  tbe  said  Superintendent 
may  seem  proper  and  reasonable," 

Section  14  protidca,  tlint  "  Any  person  boldinr  a  diploma  gnnied  by  the 
Board  of  SegenU  of  Normal  Schools,  certifying  that  the  person  holding  the 
same  is  a  graduate  of  a  Stale  Normal  School,  and  that  he  is  qualified  lo  leach 
a  common  school,  shall,  after  the  same  has  been  couDlersigned  by  the  Saperin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  provided  in  section  18  of  this  act,  be  deenwd 
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qntMed,  mi  ncli  diplomk  iluU  be  a  certificate  of  qniliScition,  to  teach  Iq  an; 
GODtinoa  school  of  this  Slate,  and  ae  such  shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
a  first  grade  certificate,  until  annulled  b;  the  Superiniendent  of  public  Inalmc- 


■Dd  on  an;  other  sdenoe  or  branch  of  literature  that  shall  be  deemed  proper, 
tad  it  is  the  ie^i^B  to  alTord  snch  facilities  for  acquiriog  knowledge  is  will  en- 
able thOM  who  iruh  to  fit  theDuelres  to  teach,  to  saTe  both  moaej  and  lime  b; 
■railinK  themeelTea  of  the  adTantagea  of  a  Momul  School.  AU  studeoM  will 
be  tanghl  Ao«  to  ttaeA,  bf  being  reaulred  10  da  in  Ibe  eiperimental  school,  what 
the;  oiiift  afterwards  do  in  the  public  Kfao^ 

In  piD&gsioiuI  tntininEi  lectured  are  given  'dailf  ia  soma  one  of  the 
following  subjects,  tU  :  proper  course  of  study  and  truning  in  public 
Bchoob ;  metiioda  of  instruction  and  adiool  goTemment ;  aod  the  students 
prapare  esMfs  and  reviews  of  tkese  lecture& 

There  ia  a  Uodd  Scho<d  coanect«d  witli  the  Normal  School,  in  which 
the  Normal  students  practice  teaching  during  the  last  year  of  the  course. 

The  Scholastic  vear  is  dirided  into  three  terma :  the  fint  to  commeDce  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  and  to  consist  of  rixleen  weeks ;  the  second  to 
commenoe  OQ  the  Tuesday  snooeeding  Kcw  Tear'a  daj,  and  to  oonust  of  fDaT> 
teen  weeks ;  and  the  tlurd  to  consist  of  ten  weeka  and  to  end  on  the  last  day 

Stodeata  uomioatad  by  County  or  City  Superintenilents  trill  be  admitted  at 
any  time  during  the  term. 

To  all  persona,  reeidents  of  this  State,  if  fonnd  qnaHBed  to  enter  a  State 
Iformal  School,  tuition  ia  free.  Board  may  be  obtained  at  Tcasonable  rales — 
from  tS.SS  to  (S.SS  per  week.  A  imall  charge,  of  tmm  IS  centa  to  $l.as 
per  tenn,  ia  made  for  the  use  of  leit  booka. 

It  is  expected  that,  for  the  present,  the  Normal  Schools  of  Wisconsia 
wm  do  most  of  their  work  upon  the  SUte  at  lai^  through  under-gradu- 
atcfl.  Teachort  of  some  experience  will  come  np  and  stay  one,  two,  or 
three  terma,  to  attend  the  lectures  on  teaching,  and  to  be  present  at  and 
reccire  the  training  of  the  rlannim 
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HI3T0ST. 

Tor  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  is  186B,  pused  an  act  directing  the 
GoTenior  to  appoint  a  Normal  Board  of  InBtractioD,  coDBisting  of  a 
Director  in  each  of  the  six  Judicial  Districts  of  the  State,  to  whom  was 
intrusted,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  establishment  of  three  State 
Normal  Schools.  The  statute  provides  that,  "There  shall  be  established 
within  five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  net,  an  institution  lo  educate 
and  prepare  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  CoDimon  Schools  of  the  State^ 
to  be  called  a  State  Normal  School,  ond  bIbo  within  ten  years,  a  second 
Normal  School,  and  within  fifteen  years,  a  third,  provided  that  there  yhalt 
be  DO  obligation  to  estabUsh  either  of  the  three  schools,  until  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  is  donated  to  the  State  in  money  and  lands,  or  in 
money  alone,  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings  and  for  the  support 
of  the  professors  or  teachers  in  such  inatitutioni ;  but  when  such  Bum  is 
donated  for  audi  purpose,  a  like  sum  of  fire  thousand  dollars  is  appropri- 
ated by  the  State,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  institutions." 

The  Normal  Board  at  its  flrstmeeting  in  the  capital,  August  Iflth,  ISSS, 
formed  the  six  Judicial  Districts  of  the  State  into  three  Normal  Diitricts. 

The  citiiens  of  Winona,  having  offered  a  subscription  of  seven  thou- 
sand dolUrs  on  condition  that  one  of  the  schools  should  be  located  tber^ 
the  ofier  was  accepted  by  the  Board  and  the  first  State  Normal  School 
of  Minnesota  was  established  at  Winona. 

This  school  was  organized  in  September  1860,  and  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  the  Spring  of  1869,  when  it  was  suspended  owing  to  the  embar- 
nssments  growing  out  of  the  war  and  no  qpjlropriations  for  its  support 
were  made  for  the  (wo  years  ending  with  186S. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  for  1864,  a  permanent  annual  appro- 
prialioQ  was  made  for  ita  support  as  follows:  fSOOO  for  the  year  1864, 
S4000  for  188G,  and  SSOOD  annually  thereafter.  The  school  was  reorgan- 
ized and  reopened  under  the  direction  of  the  present  Principal  on  the 
first  of  November  1691,  since  which  time  it  has  steadily  increased  in 
prosperity  »/id  inQuence.  It  is  now  exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  cause  of  public  education  throughout  the  State.  In  the  year  1BS6, 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  toward  the  erection  of  a  auitabta 
building.  In  the  winter  of  1667,  a  second  ^propriation  of  950,000  was 
made  for  the  building.  In  additim  to  this  Bum,  the  city  of  Winona  has 
already  appropriated  and  pledged  (26,000  for  the  same  object  One  of 
the  finest  Norm  at  School  edifices  in  this  country  it  now  (1667,)  in  progress 
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tat  tks  UM  of  the  tchool.  Its  extreme  dimensions  tn  aboat  8S  1^  168 
feet,  uid  it  is  four  storiea  high  including  a  high  basenenL  The  building 
includes  all  the  apartmenta  and  accommodatioos  aaeeimtrj  for  a  ttnt  claM 
tiwning  school  for  leachers,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  oom|>leted  in  the  jear 
ISSB. 

John  Ogden  was  the  first  principal.  He  remained  in  charge  of  tbs 
school  until  its  suspension  in  1602.  On  its  reorganixation  in  1864,  ProC 
W.  F.  i*helpe,  for  manjr  yean  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  of  New 
Jersey,  was  appointed  principal. 


1.  AppTicmntt  miut  be  at  IpmI  16  years  of  age,  and  mtut  present  to  die  prin- 
ce autaikelory  eridenee  of  good  moral  character,  of  aoiutd  bodily  health 
and  of  special  adaptatioD  U>  the  offica  of  teacher. 

i.  Tbej  are  expected  to  cuslain  a  fair  eiKmination  in  Reading,  Spelling^ 
Wridnv,  Oeognphy,  Aritlimclic  and  the  elements  of  £Df;Uih  Grammar. 

8.  They  miMt  be  willin);,  if  admitted,  to  deelara  ia  uritiDg,  tbair  intentiaQ  t« 
teach  io  ihe  CommoD  Scbools  of  thia  State,  for  at  least  two  years,  and  sgn  an 
aSTcemeat  to  report  themselves  to  the  principal  aemi^ODually,  by  letter,  for  tho 
uoreraid  period  of  two  years,  after  having  left  the  Inatitntion. 

4.  M  least  tliree  pupili  will  be  Trceived  (mm  each  aenatorlal  district,  as  new 
eiiuing  uoder  the  laws  of  the  Slate.  The  nnfliber  irill  be  hniited  only  by  tha 
capacity  of  Che  school  to  accommodate  atudeats.  In  caae  there  should  be 
TBcaDCies  In  any  of  the  dlatricle,  they  may  be  filled  by  applicants  from  otfier 
distrieta,  provided  such  appUcants  present  ihemselves  within  ten  days  from  and 
after  the  opening  of  a  term. 

5.  Candidates  are  required  to  be  present  promptly  at  the  opeiuoK  of  the 
term.  Tliey  will  not  be  received  for  Icu  than  One  term,  and  once  admitted, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Mhool,  unUl  honorably  dIselMrged, 
or  until  their  rights  sluU  have  been  forfeited  by  anaatborised  abwnoe  or  other 
misconducL 

The  oiaminalions   for  admission  are  conducted  by  the   principal  and  his 


Tbe  stndies  indicated  are  arranged  as  fcr  as  poerible  neeordlnB  to  their  natv- 
ral  affinities,  and  not  according  to  the  order  lii  wliich  they  will  be  pinafiinlwl 
by  the  student. 

£ngluA  Language — ElemenlBry  sonnds  of  the  language;  pronunciation; 
spelling;  analysts  and  definition  of  words;  reading  and  elorntion;  gnmmar', 
includtog  tbe  analysis,  syntkesis  and  classification  of  sentences;  composition; 
rhetoric  and  criticism;  English  literature  ;  tkebat  mtUiod  of  teaching  thtoliote, 

Mathemalia. — Number,  \\a  properties  and  laws;  intcflectunl  and  written 
arithmetic;  form,  the  facts  of  geometry;  theot«tiea]  and  practical  geometry; 
eiementa  of  algebra;  book  keeping;  surveying  and  civil  engineering;  iitl 
tnilJiodt  of  UaehiKg  lAs  above 

Phgncai  and  Natural  Sttenea. — Natural  philosophy;  phydcal  and  political 
geography;  chemistry;  botany;  natural  history ;  human  philoeopby;  geology; 
elements  of  agriculture ;  astronomy ;  mttkada  of  ttatking  tfu  aiare. 

Oraphici. — Principles  and  practice  of  penmanship;  isometric  and  perspective 
drawing;  object  drawing ;  industrial  drawing ;  lopogragdiical  drawing;  drawing 
applied  to  iilustralive  teaching  ;  betl  tnitkod*  of  Itaeking  Aytmng. 

Po/ificol  fiwuiM.v.— 6denc*  of  Oovemnwat;  CoDstitntion  of  the  UnKed 
Btoles  and  of  Hinuescita ;  lectures  on  the  resourcea  of  the  United  States  and 
Uiunesota ;  history  of  the  United  Siaiea. 

TAeory  and  praeliet  of  ieaeMng. — Intellectaal  and  moral  philosophy ;  lectures 
on  the  principles  of  education;  history  of  edoestioa;  didactic  eiercises  or 
■nb4ectiires;  observation  in  model  school;  preparation  of  sketches;  critioiBa, 
lessons  in  teaching ;  teaching  in  practice  school ;  school  laws  of  '" 
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lite  course  will  requira  three  years.  It  is  %t  present  only  partially 
carriod  out  owing  to  the  argent  dBmtnd  for  qiulifled  teachers  for  the 
district  acfaooL  The  aTentge  duration  of  the  course  as  dow  pursued  is 
two  years.  The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes  designated  A,  B,  0, 
and  D,  and  to  each  class  are  assigned  four  exercises  per  day  besides  the 
lesson  in  Tooil  music  and  the  "  criticism  teaching  exercise."  £ach  class 
has  one  study  hour  during  the  daily  session,  and  every  student  is  required 
systematically  to  airwige  bis  hours  out  of  Echoot  and  make  weekly  reporla 
to  the  principaL 

Hie  most  careful  and  constant  attention  is  given  fo  the  development  of 
clear  ideas,  methodical  habits  of  thought  and  exact  expression,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  t^its  of  character  essentinJ  to  success  in  teaching 
The  speciaJ  object  of  the  school  ia  ever  kept  prominently  before  its  pupil& 

The  plan  of  the  institution  comprises  botli  a  graded  model  and  a  graded 
practice  school  of  not  less  than  four  d^wrtments  each.  This  plan  cannot 
be  fuUy  carried  out  until  the  new  buildings  are  complete.  There  is  at 
present  a  model  school  of  three  grades,  primary,  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar,  each  under  a  permanent  teacher.  Each  of  these  departments  accom- 
modates 40  pupils  who  pay  a  quarterly  tuition  fee  of  tT.60,  seren  dollars 
and  fifty  cents.  From  these  tuition  foes  the  model  school  ia  supported, 
being  no  cha^  wbaterer  upon  the  State. 

Into  these  model  schools  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  Normal  School  are 
sent  carefully  to  observe  and  take  note  of  Ihe  discipline  and  methods  of 
instruction,  and  are  afterwards  critically  examined  upon  the  subject 
Classes  lh>m  the  Model  Schools  are  also  daily  brought  before  the  Normal 
School  to  receive  criticism  lessons  at  the  hands  of  the  pupil-teachers  of 
the  latter. 

These  Model  Schools  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Normal 
School  and  are  an  integral  part  of  it.  They  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  local  school  system.  The  precise  amount  of  observation  and  practice 
to  be  obtained  by  the  pupil -teachers  is  not  yet  fully  determined,  but  they 
are  part  of  the  daily  work  throughout  the  entire  course. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  is  at  present  limited  by 
the  narrow  accommodations  afforded  the  institution.  The  total  number 
instructed  last  year  was  80.  Of  these  13  were  males  and  67  females. 
In  the  Model  Schools  there  were  during  the  year  164.  Two  classes  were 
graduated  last  year,  numbeiing  16  and  14  persons  respDCtively. 

BOABontQ  ASRAxoKinfns. 
No  special  arrangements  have  yet  been  provided  for  boarding  the 
pupils.  They  are  now  accommodated  in  private  families  where  they  enjoy 
all  the  ccHoforts  and  inBuences  of  the  family  relation,  at  a  cost  ot  tram 
tS.60  to  81.60  per  week.  Special  arrangements  however  ore  under  con- 
nderation  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  student  will  be  much  reduced. 
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IfontUj  writtMi  emniiMtioQs  of  Uia  cUsses  kre  held,  to  detarmine  fha 
prepress  and  sUnding  of  e>cb  studenL  These  exuniiMtiims  *m  rerieir 
of  the  Bubjects  passed  oxer  during  the  month. 

The  Rati  examinations  are  held  during  the  ireek  preceding;  (he  last 
weeic  of  a  Eienii-annual  Besaion,  and  they  determine  the  ttattiM  of  the  stu- 
dent in  respect  either  to  graduatioD  or  to  his  dasaiSeafion  during  the 
succeeding  term. 

The  public  ezaminations  are  held  during  the  last  week  of  each  semi- 
annual session,  and  their  sole  object  is  to  keep  aliTe  public  interest  la 
respect  to  the  claims  of  true  education.  The  public  are  cordiallj  inrited 
to  attend  these  euminatioDs,  as  well  as  to  visit  the  scbool  at  all  times. 

rBiY\uaia  or  btcsbhts. 

Students  completing  in  a  satishctorj  m&nner  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  and  training,  receive  a  diploma  entitling  them  to  teach  for  a  period 
cTfiTe  years  in  this  State,  without  examination  by  the  local  school  otBcen. 

There  is  no  charge  fur  tuition. 

All  necessary  books  and  stationeij  are  supplied  to  the  student  on  p«y> 
ment  by  him  of  five  dollars  for  each  semi-annual  sessioD. 

Such  miscellaneous  and  ref^^nce  boiAs  as  beloim  to  the  library  of  the 
institation  are  loaned  to  the  student  under  proper  reatrictiona. 

The  Normal  School  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  geological  charts. 

Considerable  progrera  has  also  been  made  in  the  collection  of  minerab 
and  fossils  iUuEtrating  the  geology  and  palcontoli^y  of  Minnesota. 

Sufficient  chemical  apparatus  also  for  the  illustration  of  the  course  in 
that  department  has  been  secured.  To  all  these  important  aids,  the  stu- 
dents hare  free  access. 


All  csadidates  Ihr  graduation  are  required  to  prepare  and  defend  a 
XhecoB  upon  some  sulyect  assigned  by  the  Principal,  which  has  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  studies  and  exerciaea  of  the  course. 

It  must  ba  AUly  elaborated  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  for 
the  purpose,  and,  when  the  aubject  admita  of  it,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  illustnti*e  or  working  models  and  derigns,  suitable  to 
its  clear  and  fordble  elucidation. 

The  Theses,  with  the  accompanying  drawings,  models,  etc.,  are  depos- 
ited Ibr  permanent  precerration  among  the  archives  of  the  schooL 

The  results  of  the  final  eraminationB,  together  with  those  of  the  record 
oTdNly  attendance,  are  published  in  the  annual  reports  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the  people  the  standing  of  e>ch 
student  in  respect  to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  proftenonal  capadtf. 

No  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  prescribed  examination  at  the  doss 
of  a  semi-annual  session  is  allowed  to  advanoe  with  his  class,  but  b  re- 
quiT«d  to  review  the  studies  in  which  be  is  de&dent,  in  case  he  remains 
in  the  school. 
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Tbk  foundttion  of  &«  Public  School  Sy stem  of  Ctlifornift  was  liid  in 
184B.  Ten  years  ftllcr,  the  Superintendent,'  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 
recommended  among  other  measures  of  improTement,  the  estahlishment 
of  %  Sbite  Nonnal  School.  He  still  further  urged  this  metsure.in  1800, 
and  in  1801  asked  for  »  direct  State  appropriation  of  five  thousand  do1> 
Ura  for  such  school 

In  16S2,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  a  State  Nonnal 
School  in  the  citj  of  San  Francisco,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  of  (8,000.  The  appropriation  for  18GS-fl4  wu  $0,000,  and  for 
1864-09,  $8,000. 

The  Normal  School  was  opened  in  a  clasB-room  of  the  San  Francisco 

High  School   building,  on  the  2Sd  daj  of  July,  1663,  under  (ho  Guperin- 

.  tondence  of  Mr.  Ahiru  Holmes,  who  rontinued  Principid  until  July,  186S. 

Ur.  Qeorgo  W.  Minns  was  elected  Principal  in  June,  1809,  and  took 

dmga  of  the  school  on  the  10th  of  July,  follon-ing. 

The  general  character  of  this  school  and  the  aim  of  its  ofRcers  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  &om  the  first  report  of  Mr.  Minns  to  the 
Trustees  in  1860.     He  says: 

Normal  Sclioola  are  not  high  schools  or  aeademlM,  ertnblUhcd  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ennblinti:  a  certain  number  to  pursue  the  higher  bnuirhcs  of  leaniing; 
but  their  object  is  direct,  plain,  and  pnicticsl;  it  Is  to  bcnoflt  tbe  people  at 
large,  by  providiiii^  for  tlio  common  schools  a  c1a?s  d'  well  trained  teachers. 
Tlie  course  of  study  is  tlierefbre  at  present  almost  entirely  restricted  to  Ilioee 
branclies  which  are  taught  in  the  common  schools.  And  thU  is,  in  my  o|NDion, 
■3  it  ought  to  be.  The  Normal  School  was  never  intended  to  attempt  to  give 
an  extended  coarse  of  instruction  in  tbe  arts  and  sciences,  or  in  tbe  languages; 
but  lie  purpose  is — by  rendering  its  pupils  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  iba- 
damsnLiI  branches  of  a  good  Englisli  education,  by  familiarity  with  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  by  a  knowledge  of  Che  principles  and  methods  of  human 
culture^  and  of  tlie  true  order  of  study,  by  endeavoring  to  give  them  an  insight 
leto  human  nature,  so  as  to  enable  tlicm  to  perceive  the  best  methods  of  gov- 
erament  and  disdplioe,  and,  laatiy,  by  their  applybig  what  lliey  learn  in  the 
actual  teaching  and  governing  of  classes  in  tlie  training  schonl — its  purpose  is, 
by  these  means,  to  send  Into  the  common  sdiools  throughout  the  Ststo  a  class 
of  teachers  whose  excellence,  ability,  and  aptitude  for  teaching  will  be  st  once 
felt  and  acknowledged.  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  tbe  Normal  School,  as  It 
iaeteasea  the  number  of  Its  pupils,  will,  in  course  of  time,  cultivate  an  ftprit  da 
eorpi  among  its  members  which  will  be  beoefleial  nliVs  to  teachers  and  to  tbe 
community.  No  one  can  bil  to  see  the  sdvsntages  that  will  result  to  the  cause 
of  educallon  fiom  having  dispersed  over  the  State  teachers  who  are  mostly 
graduates  oC  one  institution,  and  therefore  (bel  a  IVlendl;  interest  in  one  an- 
other's saecets  and  welbre,  who  would  often  oorrespood  and  interchange  opin- 
loDS  concerning  the  best  melbods  of  adTsndog  tbe  cause  in  which  they  were 
»U  engaged.  ^^ 
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It  must  not  Im  Ibrgotlen,  moreoTer,  that  our  State  Namul  School  is  and  wQl 
be  tbe  principal  meaua  of  enablUig  our  owd  dtizcna,  wbo  design  to  become 
teacben^  to  conipeto  with  the  graduates  oT  Eiatem  Normal  Scbo^ 

In  September,  1665.  the  Normal  School  was  removed  to  a  buildiiig 
vbich  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  different  departmeDts  of  tbe  Bchool. 

The  upper  part  of  tliia  buGding;  is  occupied  b7  tbe  Nonoal  School,  and  the 
lower  by  tlie  Tniiiiing  Sdiool,  of  Ibar  clawea,  directed  b;  Ura.  0.  W.  Stoat  and 
Uin  H.  U.  Clark.  Four  pupils  of  tbe  Normal  8cli<wl  are  detailed  in  tura  ererj 
week  to  instruct  and  gorera  tlieee  clasaea,  noder  the  supervision  and  vrltti  the 
uaiatance  of  these  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers.  The  Normal  School 
now  poeseBBoa  greater  advautsgca  in  this  rcq>ect  Ihan  it  eret  did  before.  The 
practice  ia  toBCbing,  whicli  members  of  the  school  will  have  in  the  course  Of  a 
TCsr,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefll  to  them. 

Upon  the  organizatioa  of  the  schotd  in  July,  18S6,  tbrty-ooa  pupils  in  all 
Tsre  admitted  to  tho  dUTercnC  cUsaes,  making  tLe  whole  number  in  Lhe  scliool 
eighty-flve. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  school  there  have  been  entered  upon  tbe  ng^ 
Ister  two  hundred  aud  sixty-two  osmea.  These  represent  nearly  every  coon^ 
in  the  State.  The  rnqjority  have  not  lemaiued  loug  ecougli  in  the  school  to 
obuin  a  diploma.  This  is  owiog  to  various  causes,  the  priucipal  of  which  ig^ 
the  want  ofmeauB  to  defray  tlio  expenses  oT  board  and  lodpring  while  attending 
the  schooL  Young  men  and  women  have  told  me  of  tlieir  eameet  denre  to 
continue  longer  in  the  school,  but  have  staled  that  it  was  sbsolutely  necetsaiy 
for  tbem  to  do  aometMng  to  support  themselves,  and  have  left  to  take  poaitiima 
as  teachers ;  others  enter  merely  to  become  acquainted  with  a  certain  bnnd)^ 
■nd,  as  soon  as  their  object  ia  accompliahsd,  leave^  never  having  .been  caodidatta 
for  a  diploma;  while  KtiH  othen  cbange  tbeir  phms  in  hie,  and  engage  in  aome 
other  occupation.  ' 

All  pupils,  before  being  permitted  to  join  ^m  idiool,  are  required  to  subn^Iba 
to  the  following : 

"We  hereby  declare  that  our  purpose,  in  entering  the  State  ITormal  Scfaoo^ 
ia  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  proteesion  of  teacliing,  and  that  it  is  our  iuteotion  10 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  scboola  of  C^ibmia." 
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Pkkukihakt  Bteps  for  tho  oTg»Diz»tioD  of  n  NomuJ  School  in  Eansu 
vent  Uken  bj  the  Lc^slature  of  1868  ;  th«  location  of  the  School  nu 
fixed  upoB,  and  it  received  an  endowment  of  thir^  thousand  three  hun- 
and  eighty  acres  of  salt  lands,  but  as  these  lands  were  not  sold,  the 
School  received  no  income  ftom  them. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  InstmctioD,  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Ooodnow,  in 
his  report  far  IBG3,  recommended  the  full  equipment  of  the  SchooL  Ho 
says :  "  Hitherto  most  of  our  teachers  have  onlj  taught  as  a  teroporaiy 
emplof  ment — as  >  mere  stepiiing  stone  to  something  that  payt  betttr. 
Wh&terer  education  thej  maj  have  received  was  not  with  spedal  refer- 
ence to  teaching. — As  a  gcoEral  thing,  teaching  is  a  failure.  For  pre- 
paration for  the  speci&c  busmess  of  teaching,  we  look  to  the. Normal 
School." 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  the  fiiends  of  education  in  various  ways, 
and  the  institution  was  finally  estabttshed  hj  the  Legislature,  and  located 
at  Emporia  in  1864,  hut  was  not  full;  orgauiied.till  the  fifteenth  day  of 
February,  18SS,  when  eighteen  students  were  gathered  in  a  room  belong- 
ing to  the  district-school  of  KnpoHa,  with  a  single  teacher,  to  commence 
the  work  of  Normal  Instruction  in  this  State.  The  nuuiber  increased 
tilt  forty-two  were  enrolled  before  the  close  of  the  term  in  June.  The 
Board  of  Viutors,  of  which  Judge  L.  D.  Bailey,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  chairman,  presented  an  able  report  to  the  Legislature,  which  did 
much  toward  conflrining  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  SchooL 

The  second  term  began  in  September  with  sixty  students.  There  were 
tightf-flve  students  in  attendance  during  the  first  year.  The  School, 
though  opened  as  an  experiment,  was  demonstrated  an  entire  success 
before  the  close  of  the  first  year.  The  closing  exercises  were  fhtly  at- 
tended by  distinguished  educational  men  fi'om  difierent  parts  of  the  State, 
and  an  account  of  these  exercises  published  in  most  of  the  Kansas  papers. 

In  186S,  by  reason  of  the  increaung  number  of  student^  making  the 
apartments  then  in  nee  entirety  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  School, 
it  was  decided  to  ask  the  State  for  an  appropriation  to  construct  a  build- 
ing which,  anawenng  the  purpose  of  the  school  for  a  few  years,  might 
then  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Uodel  School  department  without 
loss  to  the  State.  The  Legislature  very  willmgly  acceded  to  the  request 
and  authoriied  the  Board  of  I^rectors  to  construct  a  suitable  edifice  at 
the  State's  expense.  The  building  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
'  the  wants  of  a  teachers'  school,  and  will  prove  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
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poses  for  which  it  was  deigned.  Utility  and  economy  of  coostnictioB 
were  before  the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  r^lher  than  beautj  and 
architectoral  finigh,  but  still  the  latt«r  were  not  ignored. 

The  cost  of  the  buil^g  and  equipments  was  $18,000.  It  was  dedi- 
cated  Janoaij  Sd,  1 8Q7.  Ihc  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  address 
of  President  Homer,  of  Baker  University,  at  the  dedication : — 

In  the  erection  of  tbeee  nasaiTB  walls,  In  the  completioa  of  this  &ir  &bnc — 
tins  omsto  twnple  of  leaniaf;;;  the  intelligence  of  our  people  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  legislatoiB  liave  tbn^  another  and  the  brightest  liek  in  onr  edocational 
system.  Intimatelj  connected  as  it  is  with  the  welfiire  and  success  or  onr 
cotncnon  schools,  the  grand  basis  upon  which  rests  the  superstnicture  of  our 
educational  SfBtem,  and  the  crowning  glory  or  our  civilization,  it  is  and  must 
ever  continue  to  be  the  pride  and  gloiy  of  our  people.  Already  is  it  inftising 
into  our  common  schools  tlio  heahhrul,  invigorating  influence  of  ils  teaching.  It 
will  elevate  the  teacher's  Immble  calling  to  its  proper  place  in  the  ranks  ottbo 
learned  proleeaions.  Its  mission  is  to  supply  skillful,  trained,  disciplined,  profa- 
tionai  teachers  Tor  tlie  thousand  scboola  or  the  State.  We  only  need  Ibese  to 
develop  in  our  State  a,  system  of  education  that  shall  reflect  immortal  bonce' 
upon  ila  fijunders. 

The  Normal  School  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Direeftws 
which  con^sta  of  nine  persons — the  Governor,  State  Treasurer,  Stste 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  six  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  apiH^riatioDS  to  the  school  in  186S  were  |14:,00D,  to  finisb  the 
building,  and  for  current  expenses.  From  $5,000  to  $6,000  were  to- 
quired  in  1837. 

The  school  has  some  thirty-eight  thousand  acres  of  nluable  land^ 
known  as  the  "salt  lands,"  lying  principally  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
Slate,  for  an  endowment  The  interest  of  the  principal  arising  from  the 
sate  of  this  land  is  to  be  used  for  the  mnintenance  of  the  school  &tim 
year  to  year.  At  present  the  land  is  not  available  in  this  way.  Nor  will 
it  be  advisable  to  sell  it  too  soon.  Being  near  the  line  of  the  Paciflc  rail- 
road, and  containing,  as  it  is  confidently  believed,  Talasble  mineral 
deposits,  it  may  be  made  a  source  of  no  Email  rercnue  to  the  school,  if  a 
fitvorable  time  be  chosen  for  ita  sale,  and  judicious  contracts  made.  Until 
this  sale  is  effected  and  the  proceeds  carefully  invested,  the  support  of 
the  institution  will  be  due  to  the  annual  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature.  That  these  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the 
school,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  judging  from  the  past  action  of 
that  honorable  assembly,  the  growing  popular  sentiment  in  its  lavor,  and 
the  general  lact  that  Normal  Schot^  have  been  a^udged  necessary  to 
the  highest  efficiency  of  the  free  school  system  with  which  Kansas;  ui 
common  with  other  States,  Is  fkvored. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction  at  present  comprises  a  Principal,  Assodate 
Principal,  and  one  lady  teacher.    L.  B.  Kellogg  is  Prindpat. 


The  terms  of  admisuon  are  given  in  the  Mowing  extract  from  the 
Organic  Act,  Sec.  B  :— 
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That  eacb  reprpscntativo  district  in  this  State  ihall  be  en^tlad  to  send  one 
pupil  each  term  or  aaid  scbool,  sHid  pupil  to  be  recommended  by  tlie  represent- 
ativa  of  the  diatrict  to  the  Boanl  oC  Directors ;  tba  perwia  thus  recommended 
shall  be  admitted  Iree  of  tuition.  Frovided,  tbe  applicant  ahall  be  of  good 
moral  character  and  aboil  iustaiu  a  aatislactorj'  esamixiaCioii,  and  gigQ  a  decla- 
radon  of  intention  to  follow  the  busineaa  of  teacliing  common  schools  in  this 
State,  (aa  long  as  he  ix  glie  aball  remaia  in  the  school  as  a  Btudent.)  Andpro- 
vitUdfiaVur,  Tttat  pupila  ma;  be  admitted  without  eigning  audi  dedaiatioa  of 
intention,  on  such  terms  as  the  Board  of  Directoia  may  prescribe. 

Btudents  kre  required  to  be,  if  males,  seTcnteeo,  and  if  females,  sixteen 
fears  of  age.  This  rule  roay  be  suspended  in  U.tot  of  pupils  who  ioteod 
to  complete  the  course  of  study  before  teaching,  and  manifest  sufficient 
mttuiity  of  mind. 

This  rule  has  been  suspended  id  %  f^w  instances;  but  nerer  in  such  a 
wsf  as  to  reduce  tbe  average  age  of  the  students  below  the  maximum. 

It  was  fbreeeen  by  the  Board  of  Directors  that,  at  the  first,  there  would  be 
many  districts  unrepresented.  To  meet  this  coodition  of  aBiurs  and  enable  tlie 
school  to  commence  educating  a  fair  number  of  teacheiB,  it  was  decided  that, 
for  the  present,  "All  studeota  who  pledge  themselTce  to  twcome  leacbars,  will 
ba  admitted  Tree  of  tuition;  Provided,  the  whole  number  so  admitted  does  not 
exceed  the  number  of  representative  districts  in  the  Slate ;  And  provided,  that 
a  smoli  entrance  fee  be  required  of  each  at  the  beginning  of  every  term."  Pu- 
pils admitted  to  the  school  are  entitled  lo  its  privil^ea  uatil  Uiey  graduate, 
unleaa  the/  forfeit  this  right  by  voluntary  absence,  hy  improper  conduct,  or  bjr 
failing  to  exhibit  evidences  of  scbolarahip  and  &ir  promise  of  success  as  teacb- 
OTB.     The  pledge  above  referred  to  is  here  given: — 

Teacuxb'S  Plsdge  — I  hereby  declare  that  it  is  my  intention  to  became  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  this  State,  and  that  my  otgect  in  attending  the  Kormal 
School  is  the  better  lo  prepare  myself  for  this  important  work. 

Tbe  conalmctioD  put  upon  the  pledge  is  this :  that  tbe  student  is  to  teach  as 
long  as  be  studies  in  tbe  school ;  that  is,  If  be  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  school 
the  full  three  years  reqmred  to  take  all  the  stndiea,  be  must  teach  three  years. 
Alter  this,  the  teediing  is  voluntary.    For  shorter  times,  In  the  same  way. 


The  Course  of  Study  baa  been  adjusted  so  as  to  hidude,  as  it  Is  believed,  all 
tbe  studies  to  which  teachers  of  our  pubUc  schools  moat  need  to  direct  their 
attention.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometiy,  astronomy  and  natural 
philosoptiy,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  rhetoric,  composition  and  liter- 
'  ature,  geography  end  history,  chemistry,  pliysiology,  tiotany,  geology  and 
EOdlogy,  singing  and  drawing,  with  theory  avd  art  0/  leaching,  oonstitute  the 
studies. 

Six  terms  are  occupied  with  tbe  studf  of  the  science,  method  and  history  of 
education.  The  course  takes  a  somewhat  wide  range,  and  iududes:  I.  The 
organization  and  claaaiScation  of  schools.  Programme  of  dai^  exerdsea.  Tlie 
recitation.  School  government.  Uotives.  The  Incentives  which  a  teacher  may 
allow  to  act  upon  bimseir  or  his  pupils  The  conscience — how  it  should  bo  edu- 
cated. 2.  The  order,  in  time,  (^  (he  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
the  oxercisea  best  adapted  to  encourage  their  growth.  The  special  purpose  of 
each  faculty,  and  the  means  to  train  iL  Laws  of  bodily  health ;  Vcniilalion, 
posture,  gymnastics.  Formation  of  courses  of  study.  Mental  philosophy  pre- 
cedes and  is  made  the  basis  of  inscnictioo  in  this  part  of  the  course,  3.  'Bia- 
tory  of  qrstems  and  methods  of  edncatiorL  Biographies  of  eminent  teachers. 
4.  Primaiy  instruction.  "Object  teaching.  Qradiug  of  schools.  Drill  exercises 
In  teaching.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  Model  School.  6.  The  Constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Duties  of  teachers  as 
citizens.    6.  Tbe  school  laws  of  KaDsos.    School  supervision  and  school  num- 
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■gement    School-hoose  architectare.    Piactice  in  tbe  Uod«l  Sdtod.     Gcticnl 
teaching  exerclsefi  ia  the  KtHiual  SchooL 

As  the  coune  is  arranped,  it  vritl  be  neceasar;  for  students  of  arerage  Bbilhj 
and  industry  to  remaia  u  the  Noniul  Scltool  three  ;eara  beTore  gmdmuioa. 
The  diploma  of  the  iostitution  is  gnoted  DDI7  to  thoae  students  wbo  complete 
the  flill  coonie  of  study  and  traioing,  and  give  erideuoe  or  Qtnea  to  tettdL  It 
is  very  desirable  th*t  scndents  remaio  in  tbe  acbcxJ  tutil  Itiey  gndaale ;  bat 
^pila  are  received  for  slirater  times ;  nont^  boweror,  for  lew  tban  one  tenn. 
Tuition  ia  free. 

Btudeots  are  admitted  only  at  tbe  beginning  of  each  term,  nnleai  there  be 
sperial  reason  why  the  rule  should  be  departed  (him. 

A  contingent  lee  of  five  dollare  t,  jett  is  required  ctf  eacfa  atiktetit,  to  meet 
incidental  expenses. 

TliB  Model  Department  is  eslablished  in  order  to  gire  the  Korma!  students  in 
opportunity  to  witness  the  actual  working  of  a  school  condoeted  In  ■ccardaDce 
With  those  prln(jples  which  enlightnted  experience  has  sbown  to  be  bcM  ibr 
the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  alao  (0  give  them  practice  in  actual  leach- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors  of  the  Normal  SchooL  Jt  ia  the 
deaigii  to  m^e  the  school  in  every  way  ■  modrl  fiir  teache™. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Model  School  will  be  limited  to  tbirty.  Tbfj 
wilt  be  of  two  grades,  viz. :  students  nearly  old  enoogh  and  not  quite  suOl' 
dently  advanced  to  enter  the  Normal  School ;  and,  second,  boys  and  girls  of 
fVoin  ten  to  Uiirteen  yeara  of  Bg«,  who  have  had  fair  opportnnltiea  for  edtteatioa. 
Students  will  be  received  fVom  all  parts  of  the  State.  Obligation  to  leacbisiKit 
mada  a  condition  of  admittance.  Tuition  at  the  rate  of  $6,00  a  ten|r  will  be 
charged.    This  school  wilt  be  under  tbe  direct  aupervieion  of  the  PriadpaL 

Thtu  fir  board  has  been  obtained  in  private  families  at  about  $4,00 
per  week,  exclusive  of  lights,  fuel  and  washiDg;  or  ia  dabs,  or  b^- 
man^ement,  at  lower  rates. 

One  of  the  eerious  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  the  school  has  been 
fbund  in  the  high  prices  paid  bj  the  students  for  board,  to  wbidi  shoald 
be  added  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  board  at  any  price.  To  snpply  stu- 
dents with  the  piirilegeB  of  a  home  at  reduced  cost,  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, known  as  the  Normal  School  BoardingHouse  Association,  has  been 
incorpontcd,  whose  purpose  is  the  (Kinstruction  of  a  commodiooa  edifice 
to  be  used  by  Normal  students  as  a  boarding-house.  Stock  to  the 
amount  of  Bome  eight  thousand  dollars  has  been  taken,  and  the  building 
commenced.  The  result  of  having  such  a  bouse  can  not  be  otherwise 
than  beneficial  to  tbe  school.  Tbe  credit  of  originating  this  enterprise, 
and  prosecuting  it  thus  far,  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  tbe  Bev.  G.  C. 
Horse,  the  authoriied  agent  of  tbe  Association. 

The  nnm1)er  of  students  the  last  year  was  130.     Whole  number,  250. 

Number  of  graduates  3.     Number  in  Model  School,  27. 

Nearly  all  tiie  test-books  used  by  the  pupils  are  supplied  by  the  Stat& 

Any  pupil  who  has  contracled  vicious  habits,  or  who  docs  not  cheer- 
fully comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  school,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  as  a  member. 

Connected  with  the  school  there  is  n  wetl^jonduded  Litemi7  Society, 
which  gives  opportunity  for  social  and  refined  culture, 

A  Bible  Class,  conducted  by  a  member  of  the  Facul^,  is  sustained  b; 
the  students. 

Physical  exercises  are  taken  duly. 
.  Students  who  wish,  bare  {^portnoity  to  lake  mn^c  lessoni. 
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BISIQXICU.  DBVELOPICSKT. 

tax  Legialatun  of  Uuce,  by  mo  «ct  puaed  July  fi7th,  1646,  oonsti* 
tnted  A  Board  of  Educ&tion  composed  of  twelve  members. 

This  Board,  wt  its  flist  neetiiig  In  Docei^ber,  1S16,  appointed  its  Sec- 
retarr,  and  also  m  conmittee  on  the  quiJific*tioii  and  educalion  ofteacfa- 
WB.  The  Board  and  its  Secretary  in  thur  first  report  recommend  tho 
adoption  of  measures  which  should  help  to  secure  hetter  qualified 
teachers.  The  eomioittee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  enmine  the  sa)^ect 
advised  that  the  State  be  enligbtenod  by  publio  addressee  and  lecturei^ 
and  say  that  "when  these  roeasurea  have  done  (heir  work  upon  the 
public  miad,  it  may  be  hoped  (he  Ume  uriU  have  anivcd  wlien  a  State 
institutioQ  for  tho  qualification  of  teachers  may  be  establibhed  and  amply 
endowed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  W.  Q.  Oroeby,  in  his  report  finr 
ISIS,  a^ed  for  an  appropriation  trota  the  income  of  the  pennaoent 
school  Aind  for  the  support  of  Normal  Schools. 

In  1854,  a  law  was  passed,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools.  This  officer,  Hon.  C  A.  Lord,  in  his  first 
report,  dated  December,  18S4,  advised  Out  eatablisfament  of  Normal 
Schoob  as  tho  only  permanent  remedy  for  incompetent  teachers.  His 
SDCcessoTS,  Hon.  Harie  H.  Dunnell  b  1865,  1SB7,  16fiS  end  18B9,  and 
Hon.  J.  P.  Craig  In  l&GS,  in  their  annual  reports  presented  urgent  rea- 
sons for  the  organization  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  State.  Ur.  Dunnell 
In  one  of  his  r^>ort8  gave  a  history  of  Normal  Schools  in  other  States 
and  countries,  and  pointed  out  their  influence  upon  public  schools,  and 
the  satisloctory  results  which  had  already  been  obtdncd.  Teachers' 
Institutes  liad  been  held  for  several  years,  but  though  accomplishing 
much  in  the  improvement  of  teachers,.  "  they  had  proved  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demand  for  higher  qualificaticms  and  that  thorough  preparaUoa 
deemed  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Common  Schools." 

To  meet  this  increasing  demand,  the  Committee  on  Education,  in  1860, 
reported  a  bill  provi^ng  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  eighteen  different 
academies.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  L^slatore,  and  ei^teen  hun- 
dred dollars  appropriated  at  once,  and  thirty-uz  hundred  dollars,  annu- 
ally thereafter,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  acL 

Sixteen  academies  accepted  the  provirions  of  the  bill,  and  provided 
for  distincUve  Normal  instruction,    five  hundred  and  ^ty-six  young 
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Iftdies  uid  gentlemen  receiTed  the  adTsntages  of  this  nonnal  urangv- 
meat  id  the  Autuma  of  1860,  two  haodred  and  eiitj-four  in  tbe  Spring, 
and  fire  hnndnd  and  eighty-five  in  the  Autumn  of  I6Q1.  This  plan  of 
educating  t«achen  was  not  thought  Buccessful,  and  in  IBQl,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  Hon,  G.  P.  Weston,  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  the  establishmeDt  of  Nmmal 
Schools.  The  S7stem  was  accordinglj  abolished  in  186S,  and  an  act 
passed  to  canr  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Sup«nii(endenL 

The  act  provided  for  two  Normal  Schools,  one  in  the  Eastern  and  one 
In  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  These  schools  were  "  to  ho  thorongfalj 
devoted  to  the  work  of  tndning  teachers  for  their  pnrfesfflonal  labors," 
"including  the  beat  methods  of  gOTemmeut  and  inslrucliMi." 

Three  CommiB^oncn  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  locate  the 
proposed  schools.  Propositions  were  received  fkwn  the  Tmstees  of  Acad' 
emies,  and  from  citieens,  offering  to  furnish  the  necessary  aecommoda- 
tiona  The  Commisciioners,  after  visiting  the  localities  from  which  these 
propositioos  were  received,  and  comparing  their  specific  advantages,  de- 
cided to  locftte  the  Western  Nwrnal  ScKool  at  Farmiugton,  and  the  second 
or  Eastern  Normal  School  at  Castine. 

The  advantages  expected  to  be  derived  from  Normal  instruction  are 
thus  set  forth  hy  the  Superintendent,  Bev.  Edward  Ballard : — 

The  opinion  has  been  bat  too  prevalent,  tbat  a  Higb  School  or  Academy  en 
qnalify  te&i:hera  as  well  fbr  tlieir  worlc  as  tbe  inatituCions  specially  estaldi^ed 
for  this  purpose.  But  it  ia  to  the  credit  oC  the  Nonnal  methods,  that  in  some 
of  our  bigher  literary  instituUoDs,  classes  have  been  formed  with  diatinct  r^r- 
ence  to  this  plan.  It  is  alao  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  intelligent  perception  of  tb^ 
value,  that  (iieae  methoda  are  thus  made  &  put  of  the  instruction.  Doobdon 
loo  in  the  ordinary  use  of  Hi^  and  Academic  inatructioo.  and  with  a  Normal 
class  added  to  the  whole  order,  VC17  largo  Eubatantial  benefits  have  been  re- 
ceived for  educaUonal  use.  But  it  must  be  a  btladona  suppoaUon  to  conadw, 
that  the  discipline  in  either  of  these  cases  can  be  equal  to  tbe  regular,  ayBtemalto 
end  thorough  drill  of  the  flill  propoeed  Nornial  course. 

It  would  be  more  than  well  if  all  the  pupila  admitted  to  our  Noroial  Sdiools 
could  have  tbe  preparation  acquired  in  our  best  High  Scliools ;  so  that  here 
there  would  be  only  the  unfolding  and  application  of  the  Nonnal  principle^  and 
a  sliorier  staj  required  under  this  tuition.  But  as  we  can  not  exact  Iliis  contU- 
Xion  for  entrance,  until  the  schoola  in  the  Stgte  are  raised  to  a  much  hi^er 
grade  than  at  prewnt,  tiie  Normal  Sehool  must  teach,  first  the  lessons  to  be 
taught,  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  review,  and  then  toach  how  they  are  to  be 
taught;  or,  in  other  words,  knowledge  and  tbe  methods  of  imparting  it. 

The  usual  length  of  the  course  In  our  country  la  two  years.  The  second  is 
the  one  most  proSlable  for  tbe  Ibtnre  teacher.  As  there  still  seems  to  be  a  wast 
of  informalioa  in  some  parts  of  tlie  State  on  the  design  of  these  iuslituticni^  it 
may  be  proper  to  place  on  these  pagee  some  of  the  purposes  to  be  reached,  in 
coming  Co  the  great  object  proposed. 

1.  The  increase  of  the  pupil's  power  to  teach,  in  whatever  bntncb  of  common 
school  study  he  is  hereafter  to  be  employed.  Tbe  training  is  designed  to  make 
him  tliorough  in  the  knowledge  of  hia  department.  It  is  not  merely  to  ncqufro 
Inftmnation  tliat  he  is  enrolled  as  a  stodent ;  but  he  is  expected,  uodcr  the  dis- 
cipline, to  maaler  the  separate  subjecta,  so  as  to  be  able  without  confusion  of 
thought  or  perplexity  of  manner,  to  traosniit  to  otben  what  he  knons  and  as 
lie  knows  it.  Hence  great  care  is  taken  that  in  description,  direction  or  czpla- 
nation,  right  words  shall  be  used,  and  none  superfluous,  to  conveylhe  exact  idea. 

3.  To  place  education  in  the  teacher's  mind,  on  a  scientific  ba^is.  No  subject 
can  be  well  taught  without  the  adoption  of  certain  principles,  that  will  be  the 
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tarao  to  direct,  wheaeTBr  the  same  sabjeot  cornea  up  again.  These  priociplM 
will  marie  out  tbe  line  of  bis  procediire.  He  will  koow  wbat  to  do  and  why  lie 
does  it  Bulea  will  grow  up  apontoneotulj  for  his  own  use ;  aod  in  thair  Infla- 
cQce^  will  enter  the  minds  of  bis  fiiture  pupil^  ereu  without  tba  writtea  for* 

3.  Heiioe,  too,  will  ooma  rruSiodt  of  teaching  which  are  deriTsd  fitiin  the 
wisdom  aad  experience  of  Uie  best  teachers,  here  brought  together,  to  save  tba 
labM-  of  leamiDK  through  yeora  of  toil  by  the  like  experience.  One  oT  tha  great 
excellencea  of  the  Normal  School  ia  this  collection  of  practical  wisdom.  These 
m^lhoda  will  be  adapted  to  the  Tarioiu  ages  of  the  scholan  in  the  Primar;,  and 
so  upward,  through  the  Intarmediato  and  Grammar  to  tho  High  Scheola. 

4.  And  M  the  rsBOlt  of  these  combmed  influences,  tbe  i^ptation  of  mind 
and  manner  to  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room.  Tho  commoa  modes  of 
teaching  in  oar  schoals  and  academiee  have  had  rofbrence  mainlj  to  tho  acqui- 
•ition  0?  Cuts,  principles  and  rules ;  the  study  of  lessons,  their  recitations,  and 
where  teachen  hare  been  prepared  fbr  the  purpose,  tbe  iHiutrstlon  of  Ibo  lesson 
hj  pertinent  explanations.  When  tbe  pupils  haTo  gone  out  as  teachers,  ttiey 
carry  the  mothods  taught.  In  too  many  lustancea  they  have  perpetuated  tbe 
insutSc^ent  babtta  of  several  generatEons.  It  is  chiefly  because  tlie  improved 
model,  pn»^oding  &om  the  Normal  Schools  of  New  England,  hava  krgelj 
entered  into  tlia  instruction,  tiuit  better  methods  have  been  partially  introduced. 
How  much  better  will  it  be,  when  the  skill  of  ovciy  teacher,  in  the  application 
of  bis  knowledge  t«  prnctica,  shall  have  been  attabed  by  a  ooutso  of  study  and 
discipline  specially  snited  to  the  right  accomplishment  of  bis  worV.  With  some 
Normal  Schools  a  Uodel  School  ia  connected,  taken  Irom  the  neighborhood  of 
its  location,  where  the  Normal  pupils  become  teachers,  under  tbe  guidance  of 
their  instructora.  tn  others  the  like  benefit  is  gained  in  a  diOerent  way ;  where 
the  pupils  iu  rotation  take  tbe  position  of  the  teacbra'  of  their  own  class. 

BTATH   KOLIUL  SCHOOL  AT  rAlUOIiaTOH. 

Tho  bnSdings  prepared  for  the  Normal  School  «t  PaTmington  oonmst 
of  ft  substantial  brick  edifice,  sixty  feet  long,  fortj  feet  wide,  and  two 
Stories  high,  with  a  tower,  and  the  original  academj  building,  which  now 
forms  a  rear  extension.  There  are  aA»»nmodat)oiia  for  three  hundred 
Btadents,  furnishing  BuiUble  Bssembly-rooms,  class-rooms  and  haHs. 
George  M.  Gage  is  Principal. 

This  school  was  opened  on  tbe  S4tli  of  Angnat,  1664,  inahall  prepared 
for  its  tempoTMj  accommodation.  There  were  thirty  students  present 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school ;  ibis  namber  «u  increased  to  fifly-nine^ 
before  the  cloae  of  the  term. 


The  "  stndents  are  required  to  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  if  females ; 
and  serenteen,  if  mnlesi" 

All  applicants  must  pledge  themselves  to  render  service  to  the  State 
b;  teaching  one  year  at  least,  if  opportunity  oSurs ;  and  for  two  years 
ftfler  graduating,  in  case  they  complete  the  full  term  of  study. 

All  candidates  for  admisaon  must  be  prepared  to  sustain  a  crediUbla 
e'lamioation  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and 
history  of  the  TJnitcd  States,  and  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of 
good  moral  character. 

The  course  of  study  is  prescribed  for  two  years,  as  follows : 

Firtt  Tear. — Spelliog,  oral,  phonetic  and  written.  Kcnding,  with  earefhl 
training  in  the  analysis  of  sounds,  enunt^tion  and  exprcs^iou.  Arithmetic, 
mental  and  writteu,  analytic  and  formulary.    Geography,  physkal  end  political 
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vitb  map  drawing  and  om  or  tlie  globee.    History,  American  and  fbrrign,  so 

&r  aa  is  consistent  with  other  studies  Jingliali  GrtiiDmar,  iocludiDg  tie  uulf  ■ 
iaa  and  composition  of  tbe  language.  Natural  phUoaophf  and  phjsiok^.  Tbe 
Conatitutioa  of  Maine,  the  school  lavs,  and  good  maonerB. 

Second  Year, — Algebra,  book-keepiag,  English  hlerature,  diemisttj,  aatron- 
omji  geomeU;,  rhetoriq  intellectual  and  raoral  philoaopbjr,  the  tlicoi?  and  art 
of  teaching,  and  the  Goaetitatloa  of  the  Utiited  State*.  I'he  Latin  and  FTendi 
languagee  are  allowed  as  optiooal  atudies,  if  students  have  atreadf  made  Uie 
requi^l«  previous  attaininenis.  Students  iti  the  first  jear,  aa  tcel!  aa  Iboae  in 
the  second,  will  raceive  constant  instroctioli  in  methods  of  teaching  and  adiool 
gOTernmeat;  and  those  iu  Ilia  second  year  will  spend  more  or  leea  time  ia  re- 
TJawing  Llie  elementarr  branches  of  the  flrat  jear,  as  drcumBlaDces  may  require^  ■ 

Genebal  Exsaomm  in  gymnastjca,  aio^ng,  public  qiealcing  and  composition, 
'      "    ■  .■--.  —  ..-._      IJ-iiBrtpo—  '        


e  their  appropriate  attention.  The  reporting  and  aimljais  of  Iccturca 
delircrod  to  the  clauiea,  and  the  [Reparation  of  crilicifms,  will  occupy  a  portico 
of  the  Btudcnt's  time.  A  voluntary,  lilorary  association,  with  its  usual  variaj 
of  exercises, — a  kind  of  Nonoal  Ljceum, — ia  already  in  succenful  operution. 

Every  pupil  wlio  shall  complete  tlie  course  of  aludj  with  aalisfaclion  to  tbe 
faculty  and  exaraiDers,  and  who  shall  exhibit  skill  in  imparting  inBtmcliui  and 
bir  promiao  orsucccea  in  school  manaa^emont,  will  receive  a  Diploma,  ccni^iw 
bis  attamments,  and  signed  by  the  Frmcipal,  Superintendent,  and  Governor  erf 
the  State;  and  it  ia  expected  that  sucIiDiploma  will  bo  made  a  State  certificate 
exempting  the  holder  tiir  a  term  of  years  from  the  necesEitj  of  examiualiun  bjr 


a  cajnfiU  knowledge  of  the  bntudiea  to  be  taugbt,  and  of  tlte  best  niethodi  oT 
fnparliDg  that  knowledge  to  others ;  to  give  tticm  opportunilies  wiibin  tbeir 
own  elates,  or  in  experimental  achoola,  to  pratrtice  Uie  art  under  tbe  eye  of 
teachers,  wlio  will  constantly  point  out  their  fiiilures  and  suggest  tlie  meaDa  of 
overcomhig  diSculties. 

lu  the  Normal  Sohool  the  wh<de  intent  of  the  instnickiou  ia  to  give  and  re- 
ceive correct  ideas,  fresh  Impu^  and  new  enlhuaiaam  upon  all  subjects  of 
achoot  maQBgemeni  Including  instniciion  and  discipline,  with  eucti  an  aim  it 
would  bo  strange,  indeed,  if  no  more  were  gained  towsrd  tlie  ptofassiotial  qoal- 
ideation  of  its  students,  tlian  in  an  institutiiHi  whose  otgec4s  are  nuscoUaueoufV 
and  wboae  efforts  must  consequently  be  divided. 


The  school  has  been  prosperous  and  its  resnlte  ^nlltjing.  The  naniber 
of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  during  the  Winter  of  1866-47  was 
seventj-flre;  io  the  Spring  term  of  1867,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine; 
En  (he  Autumn  term  of  (he  same  year,  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  At, 
the  close  of  the  Spring  term,  thirty-two  graduated. 

BMTI  KOBVAL  SCHOOL  AT  CABTIKS. 

This  Normal  School  was  opened  the  first  of  September,  1807,  in  a 
building  well  constnicted  and  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  the  schooL 
O.  r.  Fletcher  was  qipointcd  Principal.  The  school  is  under  the  same 
general  supervision  as  the  one  at  Fannington. 

Tbe  conditions  of  admisdcm  for  students,  and  the  couree  of  Btndie9,ai« 
also  the  same  as  in  that  school.  Thirteen  students  were  registered  the 
flrat  tcnn ;  this  number  was  increased  tbe  second  term,  cfHnmendng  in 
December,  1S6?,  to  twenty-five. 

As  the  design  of  the  school  and  its  advantages  to  teachers  becooM 
known  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  it  is  believed  that  its  nnmbers 
will  be  largely  increased. 
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The  State  Nonn&l  School  af  Hkiyland  was  established  by  the  Board  d 
Education  in  punuauce  of  the  foUowing  proTtnons  of  tbe  School  Code 
of  1866  :— 

There  shall  be  located  in  the  city  oT  Baltimore,  nntQ  the  Board  of  Education 
aliall  olherwioe  direct,  a  Stale  Normal  School  Ibr  the  instruction  and  practice  of 
teachers  of  public  schools  In  the  scieuco  of  education,  and  the  art  cu  leaching 
•nd  the  mode  of  governing  schools. 

Tlio  sesaions  of  the  State  Normal  School  shall  be  held  in  such  suitable  build- 
ing as  raaj  be  provided  br  the  Mayor  find  Cily  Council  of  Baltimore,  or  they 
declining  to  do  so,  in  audi  building  as  the  State  Superintendent  may  select,  the 
rent  being  diarged  among  the  incideaCal  expenses. 

The  annual  sum  of  $S,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  sopport  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  beside,  $'.i,ODO  hr  equipment  and  the  cost  of  text-booke^ 
Btationeiy,  fuel,  and  other  ini'ldeotal  expenses. 

The  State  Superintendent  shall  prescribe  the  conrse  of  study,  and  make  pn>- 
Tision  for  model,  primary  and  grammar  schools,  under  penoanent  and  highly 
qilaliScd  teachers,  in  wiiich  mod^  schools,  the  Normal  poplla  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  the  modes  of  in9truction  and  discipline  incnicfited  in  the 
Honnal  School.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  model  school  are  to  be 
borne  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  tuition  of  the  pu[Hl3  of  such  model  school. 

In  the  Summw  of  186S,  Prof.  U.  A.  Newell,  at  the  time  at  the  head  of 
,  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  Principal,  and  before 
drawing  up  a  plan  for  the  Normal  School,  TUited  the  principal  InatitutiODS 
of  this  claaa  In  other  States,  and  submitted  a  Talnable  report  on  the  his- 
tory and  orgsniiatioD  of  these  schools,  their  methods  of  instruction,  &o., 
which  is  published  in  the  Fint  Etport  iff  ike  State  StiperinUndent  (Rer. 
h.  Tan  Bokkelen,  LL.  D.,)  Dea  80,  IBBS. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  16th  of  Janaarr,  1S06,  in  a  rented  haH 
in  Baltimore,  the  llayor  and  City  Council  having  &iled  to  provide  the 
Buitable  building  cooteroplated  by  the  act  of  1S66.  There  were  present 
elBTen  students  and  one  teacher.  Prof.  Newell,  in  a  letter  written  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  remarks:  "The  first  tenn  opened  with  eleven  students  and 
closed  with  forty-eight;  the  second  term  commenced  with  forty-eight 
and  closed  with  seventy-one;  the  third  term  opened  with  seventy,  and 
cloaed  with  ninety-three;  the  fbarth  term  opened  with  seventy  and 
closed  with  ninety-four ;  and  now  (flRh  term)  there  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  with  four  permanent  teachers,  and  three 
wlw  are  employed  portions  of  each  day  in  giving  instmction  in  mosic^ 
drawing,  and  calisthenics.  We  have  graduated  fifty-six  teachers,  who 
are  now  teaching  hi  the  public  schools  of  the  State."  In  his  report  to 
the  Superintendent  in  December,  1867,  he  adds : — 

Two  yeani  ago  this  Normal  School  was  started  as  an  experiment.    To-day  it 
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is  rh  accomplished  (act  Witbont  the  patronage  ot  any  sect,  or  the  eiiconrage- 
tnent  or  any  party,  it  twi  won  its  way  to  popiUar  fiiTor.  No  siniilar  institulkm 
in  the  couotry  has  achieved  a  Bimilar  succeaa  aa  permanent  as  it  has  been  rapid. 
It  remains  for  the  Lqpalature  to  detennine  whetlier  hy  a  liberal  ■ridjiidiciou 
Hupport  of  the  Kormal  School,  they  will  provide  Maryland  teachers  Rw  llaty- 
Lind  BchoolB ;  or  whether  tliey  will  make  it  necessary  for  young  pprsoos  to  pt 
to  other  Slates  Ibr  tlie  requisite  proreesionsl  instrucCioD,  Normal  ScJiool  teach- 
ing the  people  will  have ;  the  only  question  is,  Shall  it  be  obtained  williin  the 
State  or  outside  of  it  T  In  the  Spring  of  1966  there  were  more  UatytaDd  sto- 
denta  in  llie  Normal  Schools  of  Penosylvania  and  New  Jersey  tlian  in  oar  own 
Normal  School.  The  caae  is  altered  now ;  and  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when  Maryland  sliall  be  compelled  to  send  to  other  States  for  a  soppiy  of 
teaciiera,  or  to  seod  her  youth  beyond  Ler  own  limila  lor  profearionsl  instruc- 
tion, or  (what  is  still  more  to  be  deprecated)  to  emploj  ineipeiienced  and 
tiDakiUTol  teodiera. 

FBESEST  ORGAKlZlTIOir. 

The  St&U  Normal  School  is  open  to  stodeate  who  maj  be  Ibmid  on 
examination  qualified,  and  will  sign  a  written  pledge  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  from  anj  part  of  the  State— each  county  and  the  dt;  of 
Baltimore  being  first  entitled  to  seats  according  to  the  number  oTthdr 
representatives  respecliTelj,  in  the  LegisUture. 

COUBBK   OP  TMSTSCCTIOX. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  more  strictly  profesuonal  part  at  the 
coarse  are  the  History  of  Public  Schools  and  Popular  Education;  tha 
Pbilosophj  of  Uind,  ao  far  as  it  furnishes  the  foundation  of  Edncationd 
Theories;  Education,  aa  a  Positive  Science;  Teaching,  aa  an  Art; 
Methods  of  Instruction,  Clasdfication  and  Government ;  the  School  Law 
of  Maryland  in  its  relation  to  Citizens,  Teechera,  and  School  Offlcers ;  the- 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  Public  School  Teachers. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  is  in  theory  strictly  profesrional,  bnt  in  prac- 
tice it  has  been  found  necessarytogive  the  term"  profesaiHul"  a  liberal 
conslractlon.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  befbre  long  it  will  be  practi- 
cable, if  not  to  dispense  with  academic  instruction,  at  least  to  draw  a  well 
defined  line  between  those  who  are  studying  gec^raphy,  grammar,  ic, 
and  those  who  are  studying  the  art  and  sdence  of  teaching. 

The  graduates  are  of  two  grades ;  teachers  of  primary  schools,  and 
teachers  of  grammar  schools.  It  is  proposed  to  add  as  sooa  as  circnm- 
etancea  warrant,  a  thhrd  grade ;  teachers  of  high  schools. 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

In  September,  18BQ,  a  Model  School  was  established  in  connection  with 
the  Normal  School,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  it  The  Model  School  con- 
tains an  average  of  seventy-five  pupils,  who  are  taught  by  two  penaa- 
nent  teachers,  asrasted  by  members  of  the  graduating  class  detailed  frvm 
time  to  time  for  that  purpose.  It  is  made  a  condition  of  graduation  that 
the  candidate  shall  have  tanght  with  acceptance  one  term  either  iu  the 
Model  School  or  some  other  school  of  the  State.  The  expenses  of  the 
Model  School  are  paid  in  part  by  the  foes  of  the  scholars. 
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Alt  Act  approved  December  26,  18S6,  provides  for  the  eGtablishment 
of  a  State  Nonual  School,  through  a  Board  of  Trustees  conaistiog  of  four 
members,  under  the  following  conditions: — 

The  Board  are  required  to  open  booka  to  rec^ve  proposals  for  dona- 
tions of  grounds  and  buildings,  or  funds  for  the  same.  Thej  wen 
required  further  to  locate  the  school  at  that  place  which  should  make  the 
largest  donation,  provided,  (1,)  that  said  donation  should  not  be  less  in 
cash  value  than  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and  provided,  (2,)  that  said  place 
should  possess  reasonable  iacihties  for  the  Gucceas  of  the  school 

The  opportunity  for  proposals  being  given  as  required,  the  city  of  Teiro 
Haute,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  proposed  a  donation  in  currency  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  ($50,000,)  and  has  in  good  faith  given  her  obligation 
for  the  same.  Added  to  this,  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Tcire  Haute  donated  two  and  three-fifths  acres  of  ground  lying  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  estimated  to  be  worth  twenty-five  thou< 
sand  dollars,  ($25,000.)  The  title  to  this  lot  has  been  properly  trans* 
ferred  to  the  Normal  School  corporation.  No  other  places  made  propo- 
sals, hence  the  location  was  declared  to  Terre  Haute.  As  soon  after  the 
location  as  possible,  the  Board  proceeded  to  estimate  the  supposed  wants 
of  the  school,  and  to  prepare  a  plan  of  building  in  conformity  to  these 
wants.  This  plan  contemples  provisions  for  a  Model  Primary  Truning 
School,  a  Uodel  High  School,  and  Normal  School  proper. 

The  Uodel  Primary  Training  School  is  a  school  of  youn^  pnpils  from 
the  city  of  Terre  Haute.  In  this  school,  the  advanced  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  are  to  teach  under  the  eye  of  the  Principal,  or  of  one  of 
the  Professors  of  the  Normal  Schod ;  and  thus  bo  traiTitd  in  teaching, 
in  the  organization,  and  in  the  management  of  schools.  Thus  this  de- 
partment becomes  as  its  name  indicates,  a  "  truning  school." 

Tbe  Hi^  School  is  not  intended  for  a  training  school,  bnt  Eimply  a 
"model  school,"  in  which  the  pnpils  of  the  Normal  School  are  to  be 
shown  model  methods  of  teaching.  By  means  of  these  methods,  it  is 
believed  the  Normal  pupil  will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  able  to  correct  his 
erroneous  theories,  and  confirm  his  correct  ones. 

Tbe  pupils  of  this  school  will  come  from  the  city  of  Terre  Haute ;  the 
teachers  will  also  be  paid  by  the  city,  and  be  elected  by  the  Trustees  of 
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the  city  scfaoola,  Eubject  to  ipprora]  bj  the  NomuU  School  Bowd.  AD 
current  expenses  of  this  school  ire  to  be  paid  bj  the  city  of  Tetre  Hftotb 
Ibis  school  is  to  cost  the  Normal  School  Board  nothing,  ssve  the  expenso 
of  providing  rooiDH  Niffldent  for  ita  use. 

The  Nonnsl  School  proper  is,  ss  is  genenlly  understood,  ■  school  in 
which  pupils  are  tkugbt,  bo  nesrljr  ss  may  be,  tbb  philosophy  tnd 
methods  of  educstioo.  Incidental  to  this,  they  will  be  taught  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  sciences,  or  branches  of  learning  under  consideration. 

FLAK  or  BUILDUPS. 

Such  being  sabBtantially  the  proposed  organization  oT  the  sctiool,  a  plan  of 
builiiing  luia  been  adopted,  conlbnning  as  nearly  as  practtoabk^  to  such  pfopcaed 
orgnnizution ;  end  in  its  interior  arrongement  it  i*  intended  to  be  second  to  no 
educational  atructura  of  the  kind  in  America. 

As  an  institution  designed  to  educate  teachers  Ibr  our  common  schoolli  it  ii 
Intended  to  be  complete  in  ita  ciiaracler. 

One  important  fuaturo  of  tbe  plan  is  the  Ikdiity  which  it  aJTbrda  the  Normal 
8e1iool  or  teacher-pupil  to  combine  acquired  theory  with  practice.  One  entire 
siory  of  the  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  Modd  and  Gaining  Do* 
partnient!!,  wliicb  are  in  tlicir  cn^nization  Beperate  and  distinct  branches  of  tbe 
school,  and  each  dcaigued  to  accompliah  a  qted&c  purpose  In  the  coane  of 
training  to  teachenblp. 

aaKlKQKHENT  OF  BOOMB,  STTUt,  KTO. 

The  arrangement  of  the  flrat  floor  consists,  first,  of  a  large  tetnion  room 
eftx70,  four  rei'itatioQ  rooma  2LX22t,  and  two  reference  libraries  13x13. 
for  tlie  Model  Hi^h  Sciiool ;  second,  of  one  room.  221x^0,  and  anntlier 
23ix40  for  the  Uodel  Intermediate  Scboolj  third,  of  one  room  22)x3<^ 
and  one  room  22t  X4D  for  the  Uodel  Primary  School,  each  of  Uiese  three  chaaca 
being  provided  witti  dress  rooma  The  tlrst  xtory  lias,  besides,  a  reception  room 
17  X  20,  Bud  a  teecliers'  dressing-room  of  the  same  eize  All  the  rooms  are  en- 
tered from  spaciouB  balls  ten  and  fifteen  lee(  vide,  and  the  three  closaea  are  so 
arranged  as  to  have  separate  ingress  and  egreal  for  tlie  pupils.  Tlie  Uodel 
Intermediate  and  Uodtl  Primarj-  Scliools  are  to  bo  training  scliools.  (The 
High  School  is  not  a  traming  soliool.)  Tlie  second  story,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Normal  School  proper,  has  a  eemion  room  60  x  70,  and  elKht  recitation  (oons, 
vnry.ng  in  size  from  2lx22|  to  221x40,  grouped  on  either  side  of  llie  Haion 
room.  Two  rcfi^rcnco  libraries  1 3  x  1  :i,  aud  tuo  dress  rooma  II  x 2S,  a  tauUly 
room  17(X20,  and  a  reception  room  17)x20,  complete  this  story. 

Tlie  third  floiy  contains  Itro  Society  Holla,  221X34;  one  Mu?ic  Bill, 
321x30;  a  Library,  22|  x30;  a  general  Museum,  composed  of  three  ruonu^ 
one  of  20  X  BO),  and  the  other  two  22ix40,  and  a  Inr^re  Lecture  Room,  70x85, 
which,  tlironph  doable  doors,  may  be  set  open  with  the  Museum  room?,  snd 
secure  an  arrangement  Ibr  lecturing  second  to  none  in  this  cousiry ;  two  dreaa- 
ing-roonig  and  two  Etore-roomfl  complete  the  third  story. 

Tlie  Normal  Sclinol  department,  bepides  the  roomii  in  the  second  and  Uiird 
stories,  has  a  laboratory  and  recitation  room  on  chcmistiy,  and  a  gytuoasium  in 
the  basement  story. 

The  healing  and  ventilating  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  entire  building  ie  aimed 
to  be  as  complete  and  efficient  as  may  be  desired.  Provision  ii^  made  to  set  in 
operation  as  many  as  eight  lioating  and  ventilating  apparBtusca,  wliicli  will  all 
be  located  in  the  basement  story,  together  with  ample  store-rooms  Ibr  Aid,  to 
which  the  coal  will  be  distributed  by  small  cars  on  rail. 

The  basement  contains  r\irtlier.  the  lodging  of  n  janitor,  end  two  spacious 
rooma  22^x40,  to  be  prorldedwith  double  seta  of  wateM;loBeta  of  the  most 
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approved  pbn,  together  with  artificial  Tcntilation,  aod  pnra  walor  mpplied  bj 
a  gas  eugine. 

Tlie  ingress  and  egress  of  the  school  is  such  as  the  Ian  Indicates  now  in  some 
States  lor  public  buildings  iu  wliiL-h  large  nnmbera  of  perstiia  raej  nsseoible. 
Tlius  tiie  Srst  tluor  is  providt^d  nrith  throe  large  eutrica,  while  tlie  bujement  haa 
Ave,  all  Bcceasible  from  tbo  stories  abore.  But  the  several  entry  doors  answer 
at  tbe  same  time  lor  the  perfL-ct  working  of  the  aevcral  daases,  aitd  tlio  Ur^ 
number  of  pupils  tlie  building  will  accommodate.  Fourtligbts  of  spacious  stair> 
ways  are  in  immcdiato  proximii;  (o  Cheae  doorways,  nod  by  means  uf  balla 
communicate  to  all  p:irt3  of  the  building. 

The  lieiglit  of  the  basement  is  ten  feet  in  the  dear;  the  first  nnd  second  ttty 
rics  sixteen  fuet  each,  nnd  the  third  story  fourteen  feet  on  the  wings  and  twenty 
leet  in  the  caotral  part,  coataining  the  mmeum-rooDi  and  tlie  lecture- room. 

The  nppearau^  of  the  N'orinal  School  irill  bo  one  of  aubstautial  design,  as 
its  coQstmctioD  is  aimed  to  bo.  Tiie  style  may  be  tailed  Gothic ;  as  £ir  sa  tho 
polnled  windows  and  doorn'aj-s  and  the  equdnteral  medi^ral  gublea  iodicalo, 
while  otlicr  details  and  tlie  outline  of  Iha  roof  would  designate  it  to  pertain  to 
the  epoch  of  Kenui-'san.  But  the  wliolo  design  has  its  own  peculwr  style,  sail 
BUcli  a  one  ns  the  plan  or  the  iutcrnal  arrangement  called  for — this  plan  being 
the  corrocC  reqiliruincnt  of  what  was  considered  the  'bcbt  arrsngcment  lor  Iha 
Xormal  School.  Tliis  was  a  form  and  en  outline  different  fniui  any  building 
of  the  kind  originated — broad,  deep  and  high.  To  a  front  of  one  hundred  and 
uiaety  feet  chore  is  a  depth  of  one  hundred  aud  fifteen  Eeet.  while  the  several 
high  alorios  give  it  such  altitude  es  to  tower  far  above  any  building  in  this  city. 
Tlie  main  entry,  surmounted  with  a  wheel  window,  lighting  the  second  story 
hall,  a  triple  window  in  the  third  atorj,  and  a  gable  in  tlie  roof  present  a  height 
of  ninety  feet  above  the  ground  line.  The  fUnk  entmnoea,  Korth  and  South, 
and  the  liist  elevation,  are  surmounted  with  similar  gables,  but  smaller  iu  size 
than  the  main  front  gablo ;  tlie  wliole  displaying  that  unity  id  design  that  beon- 
tilles  oonstnlcCiun. 

But  what  gives  the  appearance  of  the  structure  the  most  lively  air,  and  which 
takes  considerably  from  the  ponderous  tbrm  inevitably  incident  lo  the  peculiar 
internal  amingemont  of  the  school,  ore  two  light,  elegant  lowers  in  the  IVont, 
built  or  growing  with  the  airucture  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  nnd  thirty-two 
feet,  and  the  etTect  is  completed  by  tlie  Inui^noation  of  the  shafts  at  tlio  cor* 
Dors  of  the  buikling  into  ventihiting  minarets,  and  the  omation  of  threo  crests 
on  llio  roof,  which  Cirm  unsuspected  powerlUl  venUIating  ejectors  into  which  oU 
tUo  vcntilaling  ducts  diiicbarge. 

oosBravCTiatL 
Beginning  with  the  Ibundation,  the  strength  of  tlio  house  Ii  tuade  adequate 

to  its  height  and  proportion. 

The  ninterial  is  hard-burned  brick,  hiid  in  cement  mortar,  ^ght  feet  fn  lieiglit 
fi-om  the  foo^ngs.  A  base  course  to  all  the  eiterior  walla,  nine  inches  thick  by 
two  feet  six  inches  fn  height,  of  hard  limestone,  protects  the  wall  at  the  frost 
line.  The  cement  foundation  of  the  inside  walls  is  generally  tliree  feet  nine 
Inches  in  height ;  and  Ibe  width  of  the  foundation  at  the  base  varies  lh>m  lour 
to  five  feet.  A  few  foundation  walla  are  leas,  and  otlieta  more,  in  prdnte  beor- 
iug  gables  and  towers. 

The  lliinnest  basement  walls  are  nine  Inches,  and  the  heaviest  two  I^  ten 
inches;    The  eslerior  walls  are  generally  two  feet  two  inches. 

The  Util  story  walls  are  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  inches  thir-k,  the 
towers  two  feet  two  inches.  Tlie  inside  walls  in  this  story  are  generally  thir- 
teen and  seventeen  inches  in  thickness. 

The  second  story  exterior  walls  are  gaoerally  seveideen  inches  »  few  parts 
being  twenty-one  inchea  in  thickness. 

The  inside  walls  are  the  same  in  thickncM  as  In  the  first  story. 

The  third  story  walla  vary  fl-om  twelve  lo  seventeen  incbea  in  tliickness  up  to 
the  wall  plates. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  lo  be  (kced  wilh  hard-pressed  smooth  brick  of 
imiform  red  color,  laid  with  tlat  lucked  Joints  and  Boston  Bond. 
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The  Btone  woric  la  of  hard  limesttHie  to  ths  basement  and  fiiat  tbarj  doonaSa, 
and  ot  Elliottsville  limeatone  to  kU  the  oUier  parts.  The  wbolo  or  Habatanti*! 
dimensions  snd  bold  de^gn. 

The  jiuata  of  the  basement  and  Bret  floor  areof  whilaoak;  all  others  of  poplar. 

The  roof  ia  entirely  oC  poplar,  except  the  main  post  of  the  Ur^  trasaea  ot^ 
the  lecture-TOom,  trhich  ia  oT  cak.  The  floon  are  all  of  oak,  except  the  tluid 
stocj,  which  is  of  poplar. 

The  waiuscotiDg,  doora  and  windows  are  of  pi^r.  The  itairs  «ce  to  be  ot 
hard  ivood,  and  the  step*  will  be  coTered  with  perforated  sheet  iron. 

The  roof  la  to  be  slated,  the  cornice  to  be  of  galTanized  iron,  and  the  gotten 
gcnerallf  of  copper  and  improred  combination. 

HKATiKa  Axn  YBSTTLinsa. 

The  importance  and  difflonltyof  comrartablj  heating  and  properly  renlilating 
»  school  building  of  such  large  proportion^  has  not  been  overlooked  or  neg- 
lected bj  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Whaii  planning  the  building,  nntora]  yentilalion  was  flrst  considered,  and  as 
a  preliminary  step,  a  height  of  ceiling  establislied  of  siiCeen  feet  fbr  the  Snt 
and  second  stories,  and  fourteeu  and  twenty  for  the  third  atory,  the  higher  ceil- 
ing, ill  tiio  latter,  being  in  the  lecture-room.  By  reference  to  (he  plans  it  wiH 
be  seen  that  the  building  Is  traversed  in  ita  whole  length  North  and  South  by 
a  hall  or  passage  leu  feet  in  width,  in  the  basement,  tlr^  and  second  atorie«^ 
and  partly  in  the  third  stoiy.  The  front  hall,  vretibulcs  and  atsircascs  are  in 
open  connection  with  this  main  parage  in  the  several  stories ;  the  arrangement 
giving  access  to  the  inside  of  the  building,  of  air  from  all  sides,  without  iU 
pa.'uiing  directly  tlirou);h  the  outside  windows  into  the  school-rooms. 

The  ftont,  Sank  and  rear  doors,  eight  in  number,  admit  air  into  the  halls  and 
staircases,  regtilated  by  dumb  balanced  lly-doorH,  and  by  the  ventikatora  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  third  sloiy  hall;  this  causes  a  removal  of  the  air  of  this  larg* 
reservoir  from  whi(4i  tlie  school-rooms  draw  tlicir  supply  through  transoms 
3  x3t  over  all  doors  and  pivot  sash  windows  located  eight  feet  fh)m  the  t\oor, 
all  of  which  is  accelerated  by  upright  air  ducts  ejecdng  their  contents  by  the 
ventihitiug  crests  of  the  roof  at  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  line  of  tha 

To  iilustnite  ttie  artiflcial  heating  and  ventilation  in  this  building,  it  will  be 
■nffident  to  take  as  a  sample  the  large  session  room  on  the  second  floor.  From 
two  furnaces  located  in  the  basement,  tix  hot  air  ducts  built  in  the  walLt,  with 
an  agnrregalo  section  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  square  inches,  and  carried  up  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  second  story,  or  a  vertical  height  of  forty  feet  ftom  the  heat- 
ing Burlace,  discharge,  through  six  branches  six  inches  in  diameter  each,  and 
together  through  thir^-six  registers  eiglit  by  twelve  inches,  located  and  istri- 
butcd  uniformly  over  the  ceiling,  the  fresh,  warm  air.  This  warm  air  is  brought 
downward  by  means  of  six  upright  ventilating  ducts,  of  an  aggregate  section 
of  about  one  lliouaand  inches,  opening  with  six  branches,  each  six  inches  in 
diamelei^  provided  vith  registen  located  in  the  Boor  between  joiMa  and  carried 
up  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  teet  Ihim  the/umoeM  to  yeclars. 

Good  results  are  expected  of  this  arrangement  of  heating  and  ventilating. 

The  contractors  for  bridi  work  (Ur.  Thomaa  Miles  of  I^porte  and  Hr.  J.  B. 
Hedden  of  Terre  Haute,)  are  rapidly  pushing  forward  the  work  to  completion, 
and  in  the  beat  poBsible  style  of  workmanship. 

As  a  whole,  the  structure  wUI  be  worthy  the  State  of  rndiana,  and  will  show 
bow  important  she  considers  the  instruction  and  education  of  her  people^  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  structure  is  one  hundred  and  Ally  thousand  dollars.  Con- 
tracts actoally  awarded  to  the  amount  of  ninety  thousand  dollars,  present  little 
diSerencea  with  the  cstimatea.    The  building  will  be  completed  in  about  Meen 
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3^  State  Normal  School  of  Sontb  Caro1in&  was  established  in  conneo- 
tioQ  with  a  Public  High  School  for  Girls  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  by  act 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  Dec.,  18G7.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
fiiniiture  was  |30,TOO,  of  which  |18,705  was  paid  by  the  St«te,  and 
$11,946  was  contributed  by  individuals,  principally  of  Charleston. 

The  school  was  opened,  Hay,  1859,  with  fifty-one  pupils,  and  continued 
in  saccesaful  operation  except  as  it  was  affected  by  the  War,  until  August, 
1864.  Daring  its  continuance  the  school  was  very  popular,  both  with 
the  people  and  with  teachers.  For  five  years  it  received  an  annnal  ap- 
propriation of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  L^riature;  when  this 
^)propriation  was  exhausted,  in  1864,  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
such  that  it  was  not  renewed,  and  the  school  was  Buspendcd  for  lack  of 
means  of  support  The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  this 
Normal  School  during  the  five  years  of  its  operations  was  481.  The 
largest  number  in  attendance  at  one  time  was  191. 

The  following  were  the  requisitions  for  admission  : 

1.  Applicants  mnat  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  a^,  of  unquestionable  monl 
character,  and  io  soimd  bodil;-  health. 

2.  They  must  sustain  s  good  examination  in  the  fbtlowing  subjects,  via. : 
OrViography. — Oral  and  written,    /touiraff.— With  facility,  either  Proeo  or 

Poetly.  Geography, — Geographical  Deflnitions,  with  11  ode m  Geography. 
Orammar. — Deflnitiana  and  Hules  of  Syntax,  with  ability  to  parse  plain  En^ish 
sentences.  Arithmttic. — Numerstion,  Srople  and  Compound  Numbera,  Reduc- 
tion, Common  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Simple  end  Compomid  Proportion,  and 
Computation  of  Interest  Hiitory.—OI  United  States,  with  some  knowledge  of 
Geneml  History.  A  legible  handwriting  will  be  required,  with  some  practice 
In  English  Composition. 

3.  They  must  deeire  to  quality  themselves  Cor  teaching  in  this  State. 

4.  Kach  applicant  shall  present  on  the  firat  day  of  the  term,  a  certificate, 
signed  by  a  mnjority  of  the  delegation  fhim  the  district  in  which  atic  resides 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  High  School  Department  will  be  excused 
Grcm  Provisions  3  and  1,  and  from  ojaminution  in  Simple  and  Compound 
Proportion,  and  Computation  of  Interest  In  all  other  respects  the  requirements 
fbr  admission  to  both  departments  are  similar. 

Should  candidates  from  the  different  Congresaionel  districts,  out  of  the  dty 
of  Charleston,  be  fbood  incompetent  to  enter  the  Normal  Depnrtment  at  onee, 
they  will  be  placed  in  the  High  School  Department,  provided  they  ara  qoalified 
therefor,  and  complj  with  Provisions  3  and  i,  above  named. 

The  course  extended  through  three  years,  and  embraced  the  branches 
of  a  thorough  English  education,  including  French,  Drawing,  Music,  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Lectures  on  Education  and  the  Details 
of  School  Uanagunent 

Measures  are  in  progress  to  reopen  the  institution  both  as  a  High 
School  for  the  city  and  a  Normal  School  for  the  State. 
00 
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iL  GcBUi'.HiaH  ADD  NoBiuL  School,  xt  OBAaisgtm,  B.  Ojmhuia. 

The  Fubuo  Hiaa  and  Nobmal  School  fob  Qibls  in  the  Oitj  of  Charleeton, 
SoQtb  Carolina,  wm  established  in  ISSB  aod  opened  in  tbe  nev  building  erected 
br  its  BccoDimodatioD  in  1860.  Tbe  Commiadonera  of  Free  Scboola,  of  nbich 
C  3.  Memmingef  waa  diairman,  tbiu  set  fbtib  tbe  purpose  of  Uiia  institution. 

Tbe  porpoBe  of  tbia  School  is  two-fold,  'Pirst^  it  proposes  to  add  to  the  ad- 
Tantageg  of  prima:?  inatniction  pven  by  the  various  Public  SchooU  of  lower 
grade,  all  the  advauCagea  of  higher  education  irhicb  are  offered  by  the  beat 
schools  fiir  girls.  From  the  great  sdrantBgea  which  a  large  pubiic  school,  with 
MDpIe  reeoarcea,  can  alwaya  oommaDd  over  private  schools,  it  ia  safe  to  say 
that  in  all  the  elemeots  necesaaiy  to  ioaure  succeaa,  this  school  must  be  without  ■ 
a  rival  in  our  oommunity,  in  luruishing  that  education  which  col^vated  parenla 
dcaira  for  their  daughters.  Its  socond  purpose  Is  the  education  of  young  ladies 
fbr  the  profesaion  of  teachera.  It  ia  proposed  to  ti>rm  into  a,  special  clnas  all 
thOBO  whoso  purpose  it  is  to  devote  themselvea  to  this  honorable  work,  and 
whose  quallflcations  admit  of  their  receiving  the  proper  course  of  inatniction, 
and  to  devote  as  much  Ume  and  labor  to  such  ezeroiaes  as  will  be  oT  value  to 
them  in  their  liiture  duties.  These  oierciscs  will  be  such  as  would  be  of  high 
value  to  any  pupils  sufflciontly  advanced  to  engage  io  (hem — to  those  wbo  pro- 
pose to  teach  they  are  indispeosabtQ.  The  power  of  teaching  well  comes  not 
by  intuition ;  the  beat  kind  of  oducatioa  would  probably  give  it  to  most  men, 
but  most  of  even  the  well-educated  men  and  women  are  without  it^  though  to 
no  person  of  aven^  ability  is  ita  acquiaition  impoiuble.  It  cornea,  however, 
only  aa  oUier  arts  come;  by  special  training,  by  well-directed  efforts,  and  by 
patient  labor.  By  no  moans  B  aecoodary  purpose  io  importanoe  is  that  of  Pu- 
nishing to  our  city  and  Slate  a  corps  of  well-educated  and  intelligeat  young 
ladies,  who  wilt  train,  in  their  turo,  Uie  minda  and  hearts  of  the  thousands  who 
will  be  committed  to  their  charge.  The  School  is  supplied  with  teachers  of 
tried  abihty  aud  large  reputation,  iu  all  its  departmenta.  The  several  congree- 
^onal  diatricts  of  tbe  State  have  a  right  to  send  fit^n  pupils  each  to  this  scbod, 
to  enter  tbe  Normal  department 

L  BDiLDiBa  AKD  nrnxiTUBx. 
The  building  erected  Ibr  the  accomodaUon  of  this  school,  of  which  we  fbrnish 
QluatratioDS,  baa  one  School  Boom  on  tbe  second  floor  40  by  40  fee^  with  Ibar 
dass-Toonu^  each  18  by  23  feet;  and  a  large  Lecture  Boom  on  tbe  third  floor 
40  by  63  feet,  with  two  dasa-rooma,  each  18  by  28  feet;  and  a  FUy  Boom  2B 
by  40  feet  and  Library  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  room  for  the  Oonmilwioners  on 
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Thb  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont  in  tbeir  report  to  the  Legial&tiire 
in  1666,  stated  U»t  a  fiTorable  opportuoitj  vaa  presented  to  establish  a 
Normal  Bchool,  the  Trustees  of  lUndopb  Academy  having  offered  the  nsa 
of  their  achool  property  for  a  term  of  years  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Le^ 
iaUture  accepted  the  proposition,  and  passed  an  act  which  was  approved 
HoTember  16th,  1S68,  by  which  the  academy  known  as  the  "Orang« 
County  Orammar  School,"  at  Randolph,  was  constituted  and  established 
a  "Normal  School  for  the  State  of  Termont,"  for  the  term  of  five  yeais, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Qrammar  school  and  their  suocessors  were  consti- 
tnted  trustees  of  the  Normal  SchooL 

The  State  Board  of  Education  nonunate  the  principal,  arrange  ths 
courses  of  study,  control  the  examinations  for  admission  and  graduation, 
grant  certificates  of  qualiffcatioo,  and  report  the  conditions  of  the  school 
annually,  to  the  Legislature.  One  section  of  the  act  also  provided  that 
the  Board  might  consider  similar  proposals  from  other  academies  in  the 
State,  and  establish  not  exceeding  one  Normal  School  in  each  congrcs- 
aooal  district,  and  arrange  courses  of  study,  conduct  examinations,  nom- 
inate teachen,  and  generally  exercise  the  same  superrisioa  as  provided  in 
the  act  for  the  Normal  School  at  Bandolph. 

The  trustees  of  such  academies  as  were  designated  State  Ntmnal 
Schools,  were  to  be  respectively  trustees  of  these  schools,  and  have  tb« 
same  powers  and  rights  as  the  trustees  of  the  Normal  School  established 
by  this  act,  provided  that  either  or  all  of  said  Normal  Schools  should  ba 
established  and  maintained  without  any  expense  to  the  State  excepting 
the  payment  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  services. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Normal  School  act,  the  Board 
of  Education  have  established  a  Normal  School  in  each  of  the  three  con- 
gressional districts,  as  follows:  First  District,  at  Castleton,  in  Rutland 
county;  Second  District,  at  Randolph,  In  Orange  county ;  Third  District 
at  Johnson,  in  LamviUe  county,  with  two  courses  of  study,  and  the  fol- 
lowing regulations. 


Itl,  Elaaoitarg  Covrtt.  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  and  Cons& 
tution  of  Vermont  and  the  United  States.  Interpretation  of  sentence^ 
including  parsing,  analysis,  par^hrasing,  and  the  definition  of  words; 
Book-keeping  through  single  entry,  and  Readii^;.  Eiamioation  to  be  in 
writing  in  all  except  reading. 

2d;  Adoanetd  Count.  Candidates  having  passed  a  sktisfactory  eianu- 
nation  in  the  first  course,  must  be  examined  in  Book-keeping  by  double 
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cotrj,  Algthr*,  Plijaical  Gcogt^bj,  Pfaystolagy,  Botanj,  Nktnnl  FU- 
loaophf.  Analysis  <rf  one  book  et  Cowper  w  ThaBi{Moa,  Expwitkn  of 
HUton's  Psndise  Lost  or  Bacon's  Essays,  and  in  some  two  of  the  Mhnr- 
ing :  Geometry,  AstroDOmj,  Cbemisliy,  Geolog;,  Snrftryin^  Zookigj, 
ETidences  of  Christiaiiitj,  Bbetoric,  LiteDectaal  mnd  Honl  Phiksophj. 


Classes  ezhibitii^  the  qualifications  reqnind  to  pass  ai 
admission,  may  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  spring  and  (all  tenn. 
IndiTiduah  mtjr  be  admitted  at  any  time,  .upon  ertndDg  qualifications 
coiresponding  to  the  attainmmts  of  existing  cUascs-  EsMuiaatioos  of 
such  as  have  completed  the  courses  of  stndy  shall  be  held  at  the  dose  of 
each  spring  and  lall  term.  Candidates  for  graduation  most  be  examined 
through  the  entire  course  in  which  they  wish  to  graduate. 

The  certificates  <^  graduation  must  be  signed  by  the  presidant  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  principal  of  the  school,  aod  by  the  seovtaiy  and 
visiting  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Pupils  will  not  be  permitted  to  study  brandiea  in  the  higher  course  until 
at  least  six  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  coof^  have  been  cmnplcted  to  Ibe 
satisfaction  of  the  teachers  of  the  school ;  nor  then  to  the  neglect  of  the 
subjects  not  so  completed.  Ko  studies  not  laid  down  in  the  two  COVtsa 
of  Study,  shall  be  pursued  in  the  Nnrmal  SdMMls. 

STATS  yORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  RANDOLPH. 
This  Kormsl  School,  which  is  the  fii^  oi^anized  under  the  Statute,  wis 
formally  opened  on  the  2Gth  day  of  February,  1S67.  The  building  h 
well  Eituated  in  a  quiet  commuaity ;  is  nearly  new  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  now  used.  The  former  principal  of  tbe 
Grammar  school,  Hr.  Edward  Conant,  was  appointed  principal  ot  the 
Normal  SchooL  The  number  of  candidates  examined  for  admission  in  the 
spring  term  of  1867,  was  thirty-seven,  of  whom  thir^-two  were  ad- 
mitted Tbe  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  summer  term  was  mte  hun- 
dred, and  the  whole  number  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-fire. 
Six  passed  tbe  examination  for  graduation. 

STATE  XORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  JOHNSON. 
The  Normal  School  at  Johnson  was  opened  in  1867.  The  building  ii 
new  and  spacious,  having  been  erected  with  reference  to  the  health,  cMI- 
Tenience  and  comfort  of  those  who  may  occupy  it ;  the  apparatus  is  in 
good  condition,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  institu^on ;  and  an 
excellent  library  of  valuable  standard  works  is  provided.  Mr.  S.  H.  Pearl 
was  appointed  principal  of  this  school  Forty-three  students  were  admit- 
ted the  first  or  spring  term,  six  during  the  summer  term,  and  twen^-four 
in  the  autumn  term ;  whole  number  connected  with  the  school  the  first 
three  terms,  accordiug  to  the  report  of  the  principal,  eighty-seveo.  A 
class  of  five  young  ladies  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term. 
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At  PERU,  SXMSBA  COUXn. 


HIBTOBICAI,  DBVELOPtTENT 

Tbb  friends  of  education  in  this  State  had  for  sonie  years  fvlt  the  need 
of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  tea<;hcr8,  but  no  feasible  plan  was 
presented  till  1667,  nhen  the  trustees  of  tlie  Seminary  at  Peru,  Numeha 
County,  offered  ihe  Seminary  buildLng  to  the  State  for  Normal  School 
purposes.  The  liberal  offer  wbg  accepted  by  Ihe  State,  and  the  Lcgisla- 
tore,  by  on  act  passed  June,  186T,  establiBhed  the  Normal  School  and 
located  it  at  Peru.  Tbo  School  ia  plic«d  under  tho  supervision  of  a 
Board  of  Education  which  consista  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
Btrucljon,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  iive  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor, 

The  site  for  the  Normal  School  includes  sixty  acres  of  land  on  high 
rolling  ground,  in  view  of  the  Missouri  River  for  sixteen  miles.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  eighty  feet  long,  fbrty  feet  wide,  and  three  stories 
high.  Though  not  completely  finished  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  the 
School,  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  progress  as  to  be  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term.  The  estimated  value  of  tho  site  and  the  build- 
ing complete  ia  (25,000.  The  Legislature  at  He  last  session  appropriated 
three  thouMnd  dollars  to  aid  in  fitting  up  the  building,  and  also  twenty 
sections  of  land  for  an  endowment  fund. 

Prof.  J.  tl  McKcnsie  was  elected  Principal.  Tiro  assistants  were  also 
appointed,  and  the  School  was  opened  Oct.  S4th,  1807. 


The  Board  of  Education  apportion  two  pupils  fttini  eaeh  State  Senatorial 
District,  who  are  permitted  to  atteod  ttie  Normal  School  at  half  tuition,  upon 
presenting  to  the  Principal  a  certiQcate  of  their  appointment  by  the  Senator  in 
the  proper  District,  and  conforming  to  tho  requirements  of  Bdmisaion. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  tlie  Normal  Deparimont  are  requinpd — 

IbL  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  llian  IT,  if  females,  not  less  tliaa  IS  years  of  age. 

Sd.  To  frive  aaCiaTuctory  evidence  of  good  moriil  cliaracter. 

3d.  To  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  school 
teaching  in  this  State,  in  Ibrm  as  follows:  "I  hereby  declare  my  intention  to 
become  a  teacher  in  the  gcbools  in  this  State,  and  agree  that  fur  three  years 
after  leaving  tho  Normal  School,  I  will  report  in  writing  to  the  Principul  of  said 
School,  in  June  and  Decemt>er  of  each  year,  wliere  I  have  been  and  bow  em- 
ployed." 

4th.  To  pnEs  a  aatis&ictary  examinatiou  before  the  Principal,  in  arithmetii^ 
through  common  fractions;  geography,  through  United  States  and  general  ques- 
tione;  English  grammar,  to  syntax;  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 

The  Institution  will  be  open  to  all  persons  wishing  to  attend  who  will  con- 
tbrm  to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  $8,00,  in  the  Model  School,  $6,00,  and 
In  the  Seminary,  $9,00  per  term;  Idtin,  extra,  i,OU;  Music  on  melodeOD, 
$10,00;  Omsmentol  blanches  M  usual  rates. 
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Stodeuls  are  adTiaed  to  biing  such  books  u  tbej  may  iMve  tued  witli  Ownv 
tor  rofenmco  if  DOtbing  moR^  m  Sonnal  adiolan  will  not  ba  confined  to  anj 
paitkalar  tezi-bookH. 

A  thtM  j«an'  courae  of  stodj  bH  teen  prepand  b7  Ibe  Baud,  and  anj 
iMKber  completiiig  it  will  receiTe  >  diplonw  u  Normal  gndnate. 

Piqiila  attending  the  Nonnal  Depwtment  twen^-two  wetika,  will  nceive  a 
certidcBle  lor  teadiiiiK  from  the  Prindpal,  proTided  their  adToacemcut  14  nib* 

There  are  rooms  in  the  Seminary  building  for  accommodatiDg  thir^ 
stodentfl.    Olhen  find  board  in  the  village  of  Peru. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  18S6,  requested  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe, 
who  nas  then  about  to  visit  the  countries  of  Europe,  "  lo  collect  during 
his  coDtempUted  tour,  such  tkcta  and  information  as  he  might  deem  use- 
Tul  to  the  State,  in  relation  to  the  rarioua  sjstemH  of  public  instruction 
and  education  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  countries  through  which 
he  mi^^ht  pass,  and  to  make  a  report  of  the  same,  with  such  observations 
as  he  might  offer,  to  a  future  General  Assemblj."  In  pursuance  of  these 
resolutions,  Prof.  Stowe  examined  the  educational  systems  and  institu- 
tions of  England,  Scotland,  Frauce,  Prussia,  and  the  Stales  of  Qermanf , 
and  presented  the  results  of  his  observations  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly 
in  a  report,  in  which  he  states  as  his  belief  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
BucceSB  of  the  school  system  that  teachers  should  have  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  that  there  must  he  insUtutiona 
in  which  the  hnriness  of  teaching  is  made  a  systematic  object  of  atten- 
tion. He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  or  Model 
Teacheni'  Seminary,  which  should  "be  amply  provided  with  all  the  meani 
of  study  and  instruction,  and  have  connected  with  it  schools  of  every 
grade  for  the  practice  of  students. 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1886,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Samuel  Lewis,  presented  an  elaborate  report  upon 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Stale  University  or  Universities  for  the 
education  of  teachers  or  other  students.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
following  points :  1st,  that  there  was  not  a  sufBcient  number  of  teachers 
.  to  supply  the  twelve  thousand  schools  of  the  State ;  Sd,  that  a  large 
number  of  teachers  now  employed  were  not  welt  qualified  ;  Sd,  that  no 
measures  which  had  been  adopt«d  would  supply  the  demand  for  well* 
qualified  teachers;  and  4th,  that  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to 
be  devoted  espedally  to  the  preparation  of  teachers,  would  be  the  best 
means  to  remedy  the  eviL  In  evidence  on  this  point,  the  Superintendent 
referred  to  the  experience  of  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  those 
States  in  this  country  in  which  provision  had  already  been  made  for  the 
education  of  teachers.  He  considered  it  a  settled  question  that  there  waa 
something  peculiar  in  the  art  of  govemit^  and  teaching  a  school,  which 
might  be  taught  and  learned  as  any  other  art  or  profession,  and  he  recom- 
mended the  establishnient  of  a  Normal  School,  with  model  and  practice 
schools  of  dififerent  grades,  so  as  to  give  the  students  attending,  the  ad- 
vantage of  observation  and  practice  as  well  as  instruction  in  principles. 

In  1811,  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  Trevitt,  in  his  report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  recommended  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
as  a  subject  entitled  lo  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature  as 
well  as  the  Mends  of  education  throoghout  the  State.    He  quoted  at 
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length  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Ednotion  in  Ifusachosetts,  tnd 
from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Cammisstoners  of  Cominon  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  and  also  from  the  report  of  the  Secretaij  of  Ibe  Board,  in 
Eapport  of  the  measures  which  he  recommended. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  again  by  Samuel  Qalloiraj,  Secretary,  in 
his  report  for  IS49,  in  which  he  quotes  from  Prof.  Bache,  Hon.  Honce 
Hann  and  others,  testimony  in  favor  of  institutiuns  for  the  special  educa- 
tion of  teachers.  Hr.  Galloway  recommended  that  a  well-conducted 
Normal  School  be  located  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  paid  such  a 
school  would  become  a  standard  and  model  of  education  throughout  the 
State  and  give  dignity  and  influence  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Again  in  1851,  Henry  W.  King,  tiesuccesaor  of  Mr.  Galloway,  adduc- 
ing the  example  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Michigan, 
States  in  which  Normal  Schools  had  been  established,  recomraended  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  as  many  Normal 
Schools  as  the  school  system  of  Ohio  should  demand- 

From  16^7  to  1S55,  nearly  every  educational  convention  or  meeting 
held  in  the  State  ui^ed,  in  some  form,  the  establishment  of  institutes  and 
professional  schools  for  teachers.  The  subject  was  also  earnestly  dis- 
cussed in  the  "Ohio  Scho(d  Journal"  and  by  other  school  papers. 

In  1866,  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  despairing  of  l^slatire 
action,  undertook  the  work  of  establishing  a  Normal  School  Hr.  H. 
McNeely  of  Ilopedale  proposed  to  donate  buildings,  provided  the  Asso- 
ciation would  maintain  the  institution.  This  propOMtiod  was  accepted, 
and  many  teachers  and  others  contributed  generously  to  the  endowment 
of  the  UcNeely  Normal  School.  Since  13GT  it  bos  been  conducted  as  a 
private  enterprise. 

Thb  South- wistsbm  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon,  was  opened  in  1855. 
It  has  sent  out  a  lai^e  number  of  teachers  to  supply  the  schools  in  the 
South-western  part  of  (he  State.  Besides  providing  for  the  training  o^ 
teachers,  it  has  a  collegiate  and  business  departmecL 

TaE  Western  Reservb  Normal  School,  at  Milan,  was  opened  in  1858. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' Association  in  1S64, 
Hon.  Rufus  King,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  School  Board,  presented 
an  able  paper  in  which  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  providing  by  law 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  Normal  Schools  were  strongly  urged. 
The  paper,  which  was  in  the  form  of  amemorial  to  theOeneral  Assembly-, 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Association,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  secure,  if  possible,  the  necessary  legislation.  This  paper  was  favorably 
received  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  joint  resolution  was  passed, 
instructing  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  "  the  best  plan  of  organiz- 
ing one  or  more  efficient  Normal  Schools  in  this  State."  In  the  dischargs 
of  this  duty,  the  Commissioner,  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  spent  several  weeks 
in  visiting  the  Normal  Schools  of  other  States;  and  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  following  January  (18S0.)  a  special  report,  recom- 
mending a  plan  of  organising  a  system  of  Normal  instruction  in  Ohio. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  or  connssiOKBR  (boh.  e.  b.  wbttb),  rsa.  IOtb,  1 

The  IbUowing  joint  resolntion  was  passed  March  13th,  1866: — 

"Seta 

of  Coim_  ..  , ,  ..... 

the  Governor,  to  be  by  bun  kid  before  the  next  Gcocral  ABicmbly,  the  or^piai- 
ta^ioa  and  reHnlta  of  the  best  Normat  Si^iimiIb  In  this  coantrr,  and  so  lar  as  may 
be  practicable,  in  other  conntriei  -  aod  also  the  liest  plan  of  organizuig  one  or 
more  efficient  Normal  Schools  in  this  State." 

In  compliance  with  this  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  respectfully  Bub- 
mit  the  following  Report: 

Daring  the  past  summer  I  opent  several  weeks  in  visi(in(t  Normal  Schools  in 
Other  Stales,  with  a  view  of  making  myself  more  familiar  with  their  organjzs- 
tioD  and  the  practical  results,  of  their  training.  The  following  are  the  schools 
Tisiled;  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Connecticut  State  Normal  School, 
Massachusette  State  Normal  Schools  at  Weslfleld  and  FremingliaiD,  New  Torl^ 
State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  the  Trainiog  School  at  Oswego.  I  also 
visited  the  Normal  School  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  one  at  Pliiiadelphio. 
I  also  had  interviews  with  Ur.  Richards,  Principal  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
Unirersity,  aod  Mr.  Wickeraham,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Normal  School 
at  Millersville.  I  had  previously  visited  the  State  Normal  School  of  Micliigan, 
located  at  Tpailaotl 

In  pursuing  my  inquiriea,  I  also  took  spedal  pains  to  confer  with  oducatura 
of  larjiie  arpcrience  and  observation,  who  ere  not  connected  with  Normal 
Schools,  either  as  managers  or  teachers.  I  acknowledge  myself  specially  in- 
debted  to  Hon.  Henry  Baroard,  of  Cunaecticut,  whose  familiar  acquaintance 
vrith  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  and  Europe  enabled  him  to  put  me  in 
poBSession  of  infonnation  of  great  value.  Through  his  thoughtful  ooiirteey  I 
had  the  privil^e  of  meeting,  at  Boston,  Rev,  James  Freier,  of  England,  who 
had  beeo  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  to  inves- 
tigate our  comraon  sdiool  systeni.  Mr.  Frazer  kindly  favored  me  with  a  full 
and  minute  acooant  of  the  Training  Schools  of  England,  and  the  preparation 
for  admianon  to  them  by  «  systeta  of  pupil-teacher  appreoticesliip.* 

munt  at  the  pupll-ttaflhei  wjtUm,  u  fltaa  in  so  tMnm 


■opil-MuhH.'  At  on  tin*  Iha  aDnmiMst  paid  thii  pupil  Uaebai,  bul  •inet  Dm  'Birind 
Oota,'  hla  HkiT  hu  bMD  mia  lo  i»ntn  upoa  tli*  Iml  mvwnn.  It  mnld  tnin.  pahaia,  tt 
•SO  a  HW,  aitd  waidil  ria  u  tba  lalr  of  sboBl  tw  dsllin  >  ntr.  Is  Iba  od  of  tbi  urm.  ^unil- 
. L . . .  < 1_1    -^ .  t,  .mpfejri.  „,^-  — i-  -f  «_=.^..._  :-r\. 


I  ■  piipil'luahtr,'  ■«  diilriiniiihad  from  tba  '  .     _    __ 

. .._ ad  ihaiai  t}M  vIoh  of  eicH  yttr  of  hi*  Bn|inntir«Bhlp.  at  lb* 

snnHl  Tint  oT  tin  lupMlof,  thonupli-Uachai  il  luttiKtod  t»  ■  proglHHT*  (Hfnifiillon.  gecord- 
Inf  loa  pnvioudf  diftiwl  HlwlDlt  of  lub^Bela,  KDduat  bW  vbry  nr  Iha  put  j«v  <l<ii«iHla  upon 

"  w<li,  at  iko  (ad  of  tbli  At*  jwn'  sppMotleiahip,  Iba  poylHaaiitwt  li  n|i|aMd  la  mts  a 
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Traiaing  Schools  exist  in  miMt  of  the  Dioceses  of  Eagtand,  Mid  like  the  Kla- 
mentar;  Sclioola,  are  in  i»naection  with  aome  reli^ous  denomiiulioii,  moat  of 
tbam  with  the  Cburch  of  England.  Like  tho  Elementary  Schools,  thej'  aiwip- 
ported  by  local  roluntarf  contributioiia,  largelj  supplemented  bj  aid  from  tba 
QoTernmeiit.  Tbe  courae  of  training  ia  ttro  ;eara,  the  object  bni^  P"^!?  to 
give  the  sCudeots  accesaions  ofactnal  knowledge,  and  parti;  to  funilutriie  then 
with  the  beet  methods  of  teaching  and  organizing  achools. 

The  SKamin-ttiOD  for  admiaaioo,  which  ia  before  a  Govenunent  Inspector,  ImIs 
four  daj^a,  and  embraces  all  the  Eubjecta  ordinarily  tsnghl  in  the  Blementaiy 
Schools'  At  the  end  of  each  year  of  tbe  training  course^  students  bare  to 
undergo  a  thorou^  examination.  If  thej  pass  ttie  examination  at  Uie  end  of 
the  second  year,  thej  are  free  to  go  oot  and  take  charge  of  a  school,  with  the 
Utle  of  a  "  probationary  teacher."  Tbey  conUnue  in  tb«  same  wAoc^  with  this 
title,  two  yean,  during  which  time  they  are  visited  twice  by  tbe  Inspector.  If 
his  reports  reapectiog  their  aptitude  aud  practical  skill  aa  t^diera  are  fiiTuablt^ 
they  then  m^ive  a  (^ded  certillcate,  valid  lor  Btb  yeara,  mtgect  to  lOTtaion  as 
to  grade  at  the  end  of  the  flftb  year,  according  to  the  InqMClor'B  opinion  of 
their  progress  and  succeag  as  teachers. 

ITonnal  or  Training  Schools  doiilBr  to  tbow  of  England 
throughout  Europe,  and  are  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  bv«t  syH 
public  iustructioD.  Normal  Schools  are  also  established  in  Nova  Scotia,  Ifew 
Brunswick,  and  each  of  the  Cooadas — tbe  one  at  Toronto  being  ["^riiably  tbe 
best  equipped  Normal  School  on  the  contibent 

In  tills  country.  Normal  Schools  are  now  established  under  State  directioa 
and  support  in  fieleen  States,  as  follows:  MasmcbuseUs  bas/oio',  two  opened  in 
1S39,  OQS  in  ISIO,  and  a  fourth  in  1864,  beside  (be  azoellent  Training  School 
Busttiined  by  the  city  of  Boston ;  New  York  has  two,  one  at  Albany,  opened  in 
1815,  and  another  at  Oswego,  which  fint  received  State  aid  in  I8S4;*  Cmneci- 
icut  one,  opened  in  1848;  Uichigan  one,  opened  in  I84S;  Bhode  Island  on^ 
opened  in  1851;  New  Jersey  one,  opened  in  1855;  Illinoia  one,  opened  in 
1S5T;  Pan nsylvania  three,  one  first  receiving  State  aid  in  1B59,  aootlierinlS6I, 
and  a  third  in  1862,  beside  the  Oirla' Normal  School  of  Philadelphia;  HioDeaot* 
one,  opened  in  ISGO;  Iowa  one,  opened  in  1860,  (department  in  State  Dniver- 
sit?;}  Califoruia  one,  opened  in  1SB3  ;  Maine  two,  one  opened  in  1864,  and  a 
second  about  opening;  Wisconsin  one,  opened  in  1865;  Kansaa  od^  opened  in 
181>S ;  Uoryland  one,  established  by  law  in  1865 ;  and  Indiana  one^  eatablisbed 
by  an  act  which  passed  the  Legislature  b  December,  1865.  Sooth  Carolina 
established  a  Normal  School  betbre  the  war,  but  having  other  businaea  than  tba 
right  educHtion  of  her  youth  to  attend  to,  abandoned  the  mterpriaa. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  tFie  States  that  have  maintained  Sat  any  cotiside> 
able  lengUi  of  time  a  free  school  system,  all  but  Oira  have  laie  or  ntan  Noraial 
Schools  e«iBb1iahed  under  State  authority.  The  three  exceptions  are  Jitm 
Sampih&e,  VermoJit,*  and  Ohio,  f 

In  moat,  if  not  all  of  the  St^«s,  the  Normal  Schools  am  siqtpIenHnited  bf 

ehoiee.  irhaUiet  be  will  Mhnr  ItM  prBftaloa  at  s  Mubar.  or  itaBdae  it  for  ■«■■  «fcar  aon  »■ 
inon  Ihm  4d«uua  W  ihg  ivtwei  he  hut  nndefad!  ll;  binn>«,  b*  deeiiWi  ut  tM^m  Id  ila  pni- 
ulii  ■Noraial,'  but  what  in  |nenl<]rd>aaniliutaa ''rnlniiV'  Bcbeel." 

•VwmontartiblUHd  ■  NonHlBelmlBnun,  N«T.  IT.  IsnaadbtllinS^niliiiKilim- 
ODn  Is  1807.  whb  em  aw  poplb  In  lanidKn.  N*w  Y*rk  M*Hah(4  l>  IMt-T,  Hmd 
Behsiik  M  Fndeai^  Bnskpsn,  CgnUnd,  PotidaB,  Cijim,  iM  BtAttr-mmkuf  ailM  (■  tb* 

t  Id  lesi.  Cr™  McNerir,  of  Hondili.  HirrtHn  sonU,  OUo,  <>>hM  (a  tha  Mia  SMM 

Tncban'  Awieliljan  butklinp,  lanA  uid  ifiiiiniui,  nlnW  ■!  Ian  UhmhJ  taltau  m  caBdiliH 

iwM  nanbm  oT  [ba  A»ei(t<«i,  and  wh  DirfacUkaa.  Tba  NariHl  Babaal  wai  a|«rf  f 
Krmaber.  lAU,  but  prarini  too  niiuih  al  a  ItniiKial  bnrtbw  fbi  tba  Ameiaiiaa  M  arn,  nt 
pannitud  >o  MM  Info  pHrau  binli.  It  la  Hill  In  apanlisD,  udiadaiaf  a  nbaMa  lanlaaft* 
tba  Hhouli  (if  (ba  ■aotloa  of  tba  Suu  in  vhlch  U  b  kcatcd. 

Tba  »Hllliwn(atD  Karmil  fteboal  at  Libai»a.Obla,1>HDIiaiHdlalSU,arfarlW4in(liaa 
of  a  board  ot  Inuu*.    lu  aeopa  li  mm  itntlj  widaoad,  inelndiiif  ■  eolMala  dapanasM  ni 
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Teachera'  InBtitDtm,  supported  to  a  grettoror  leea  extent  b;  Stxte  ud.  In  New 
York  the  entire  ezpensea  or  the  loBtitutea  are  paid  out  of  the  State  Treeaur;. 

The  plan  on  which  most  of  the  State  Normal  Schoole  are  organized  ia  aimplci 
Id  Stales  which  hare  oat  a  State  Board  of  Education,  the;  ore  establiahed  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  or  a  Board  or  Trusted  called,  in  Bome  ot  tba 
Statea,  "Board  of  Normal  Regenta,"  who  are  empowered  to  determine  the 
COUTW  of  instruction  and  training,  to  employ  leathers,  etc  The  current  ex- 
penses, iodudiiig  teachers'  aalariea,  fUel,  repairs,  etc.,  are  met  bj  State  apprDprla- 
tions.  Students  paj  their  own  board  and  other  contingent  expenses,  the  same 
u  painla  do  who  attend  any  other  public  school.  The  law  in  Pennsylvania 
requires  that  each  Normal  School  sh^l  hare  boarding-houses  capable  of  accom- 
modating tliree  hundred  boarders — and  board  is  thus  Aimished  the  pupils  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  In  England  the  students  at  llie  Training  Schoola  are 
expected  to  pay  fVom  one-fllUi  to  one-fourth  of  tlie  cost  of  their  instruction  and 
mainti^nance,  the  balance  being  dctlnyed  from  Ainds  contributed  by  IHenda  of 
the  Training  School  and  by  money  appropriated  by  the  Government. 

The  conditions  of  admiaaion  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  thia  country  vary  in 
different  Staice.  In  most  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is  pre- 
scribed. Ia  Connecticut,  and  I  believe  the  same  is  true  in  New  Jersey,  the 
school  authorities  of  the  diflbrent  towns  select  and  examine  candidates,  and 
their  c^rtiScate  entitles  Che  bolder  to  a  seat  in  the  Normal  School  The  prac- 
tical working  of  tliis  plan  is  not  satisfactor?.  Pupils  are  admitted  who,  ftom  a 
want  of  scholastic  attainments,  are  unfitted  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  train- 
ing. A  want  of  sufficient  scholarship  on  the  part  of  those  who  sceic  admisxion 
to  the  Normal  Schools  ia  unques^onably  one  of  the  moat  serious  defects  in  the 
American  system  of  Normal  training.  In  Uichigan,  pupils  entering  the  Normal 
Sdiool  bure  to  make  a  pledge  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of 
that  State  for  a  specifled  priod.    The  same  is  true  in  some  other  Stales. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  most  of  tho  Normal  Scliools  of  this  country  is 
two  yoara,  with  a  one  year's  course  in  a  few  of  them,  for  teacbars  of  primary 
schools.  'While  the  one  single  object  is  to  increase  the  teaching  power  of  the 
student,  the  exercises  have  practically  a  four-fold  aim : — 

1.  To  impart  to  the  student  a  tliorough  feocA ut|7  knowledge  of  ell  tho  branches 
ordinanlj  taught  in  common  schools.  This  includes  not  only  a  mastery  of  the 
subjects  aa  krvncledge,  which  is  the  first  re<;uiEite  for  successful  teaching,  but 
also  a  mastery  of  them  aa  aubjecti  to  be  laaght  lo  Bihera.  This  is  the  one  dis- 
Unctive  idea  which  rune  through  evety  lessoD  and  exercise. 

3.  To  impart  to  the  prospoctivs  teacher  a  practic.1l  knowledge  of  the  gmding 
prmeipla  of  big  art,  and  to  enable  tiim  to  reduce  such  principles  to  something 
like  a  philosopbical  system.  In  other  words,  the  second  aim  is  to  teach  the 
JCKnM  of  education.     This  is  usually  sought  lo  be  aocompliahcil  by  lectures. 

3.  To  impart  to  the  teachet  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
and  goTernment,  including  tiie  methods  Hpecialty  applicable  to  each  stage  of 
the  child's  progress  and  to  each  brancli  of  knowledge.  Thia  part  of  the  coursa 
is  sometimes  united  with  the  first,  each  recitation  being  conducted  with  a  view 
of  Qofolding  tlie  true  method  of  teaching  the  topic.  But  in. all  Normal  Schools 
where  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  ia  made  duly  prominent,  separate 
exercises  are  also  devoted  to  the  subject 

i.  To  impart  to  the  atudent  ntifj  in  tlie  art  of  teaching  by  an  application  of 
his  knowledge  of  principles  and  methods  in  oeltuii  jiraefuv.  For  this  purpose 
moat  Normal  Schools  have  a  Uodel  or  Experimental  Department,  in  which  tho 
students  practice  under  the  supervision  and  criticism  of  a  skiUfut  teacher.  In 
the  best  Training  Schools  these  model-leasona,  as  they  are  called,  are  made  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  metliods.  In  some  Normal  Schoola  the  practice  of  the 
students  is  obtained  by  giving  model-lessons  to  their  own  classes. 


la  Nunml  Sefcsol  oT  ■  bl(h  pndniiDDil  eluineui  wc 
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In  the  diflGrent  Nomial  Sdiools  visited,  I  obaerred  ■  very  great  diObrence  {n 
ttie  relative  BtLpotion  ^ven  to  theae  four  pBrtsorumsof  theconraeof  trainiiif ; 
in  tba  rauiority  of  tliem,  however,  the  Sntt  recmved  the  chief  attention.  In  tbe 
Trtuaing  Sctiools  tx  OsivBgo  iod  Boston,  the  last  tiiree  made  up  the  oourae — an 
adequate  Icnowled^  of  ^e  branches  to  be  taught  being  rcqiiirod  as  a  condilion 
of  admission.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Oswego  Training  School  on  a  wider 
basis,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  different  braocbel 
as  a  pre}iaraiiO!i  for  the  regular  course  of  proressional  training. 

I  am  Btronglf  tempted  to  tnter  more  fiilly  ioto  details,  bat  as  »  general  out- 
line of  tlie  plan  of  organiMtioti  and  course  of  instruction  of  Nonnal  Schools 
will  best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  report,  I  pass  to  the  second  inquirjr  of  Um 
General  Assembly. 

BEStiLra  or  HOBMAL  scHoot,  nuiNnfo. 

Wliat  are  the  practical  results  of  Normal  School  training  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country  ?  Does  the  success  of  the  Normal  Schools  that  have  been  estab- 
lished aSbrd  Bubstanlial  and  conclusive  proof  oT  their  value  aa  practical  agen- 
cies for  tlia  preparation  of  teachers!  The  onlj  difflcultj  in  answering  theee 
inquiries  arises  from  the  abundance  and  high  character  of  the  tertimonj  at 
hand.  The  experiment  of  specially  training  persons  for  the  teacher'a  ol&o^  has 
been  tried  on  a  scale  so  wide,  under  such  a  diversity  of  condition,  and  wilti  sniji 
a  unirormiiy  of  results,  that  the  evidence  of  its  success  is  not  only  manifold  bat 
superabundant  for  citation  as  testimony. 

The  first  aclioul  in  Europe  for  the  preparation  ofteschers  was  founded  by  the 
good  Franli^  at  Ualle,  in  Prussia,  about  the  year  1704,  The  success  of  the 
experiment  may  be  infcrTcd  from  the  well  autbonticat«d  lact  that  the  teachers 
ftom  lliis  school,  Bprcading  over  Northern  Gennany,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  revolution  in  public  instruction  which  was  accomplished  during  the  reign 
of  Ercderick  William  III.  Since  IVankS's  auoccasfiil  oiperimtnt,  Nonnal  or 
Training  Schools  for  teachers  have  multiplied  in  Kurope  until  they  have  become 
an  essGutial  part  of  every  system  of  public  instruction.  The  Training  Schools 
connected  witli  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Great  Britain  are  reganled  aa  one  of 
the  two  "uomer-stonea  "  upon  which  the  system  rests.  The  larger  the  experi- 
enoe  and  the  wider  Che  observation  of  English  educators,  the  more  emphatic  is 
their  testimony  upon  this  subject. 

Hon.  Edgerlon  Byerson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Fublio  Instnictioa  of  U^m 
Canada,  siiys: 

"Wherever  Nomal  Schools  have  been  established,  U  has  been  found  that  the 
demand  for  regularly  trained  teachers  has  exceeded  the  supply  which  tlie  Nor> 
mal  Schools  have  tieen  able  to  provide.  This  is  so  in  the  United  States  and 
France;  it  is  most  painfully  and  pressingly  so  in  Eiigluid,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
I  was  told  by  the  Head  Masters  of  tlie  Great  Nonnal  Schools  in  London,  in 
Dublin,  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  that  such  was  the  demand  for  pujuls  of  the 
Normal  Schools  as  teacherx,  that  in  many  instances  they  found  it  imposuble  to 
retain  them  in  the  Normal  Schools  during  the  pnecribed  course^  even  when  it 
was  limited  to  a  year." 

The  first  Normal  School  in  this  country  was  opened  In  Jaly,  1S39,  at  Lex- 
ington, Massachusetta, — uow  removed  to  Framingham.  During  the  same  year 
a  second  Normal  Scliool  was  opened  at  Barre,  now  at  Westfleld,  and  during  the 
next  year  a  third  at  Bridgewater.  The  snccess  oftbeae  pioneer  AmeriainNoi^ 
mol  Schools  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  bet  that  they  are  still  chetisbed  by 
the  State  as  the  only  unlkilitig  raliance  Ibr  supplying  tbe  scbools  with  wdl- 
qunliOcd  t^acliara. 

Horace  Mann,  than  whom  no  man  was  a  more  ooropetent  witness,  pronouDced 
even  tlie  earlier  success  of  the  Nonnal  Schools  of  IfssMchusetta  a  "practjoal 
demonstration  "  of  their  high  value  as  agendea  for  supplying  the  conunoD 
schools  with  competent  teachers,  and  emphatically  de<daTed  Ibein  "the  me 
indispensable  thing  Ibr  carrying  forward  a  system  of  common  schools."  In  bis 
eleventh  annual  report  as  Eiecretary  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Education,  be  says; 

"These  institutions  [Nonnal  SdioolsJ  are  iteadily  ful&Uing  tbeir  great  du»- 
sloD.  They  are  gradually  revolutionising  the  methods  and  proceases  ot  Instroo- 
tion,  improving  Its  quality  and  onlar^g  its  quanti^  thnmgboat  the  State." 
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Tbe  highest  authoHties  in  the  SC&te,  among  whom  are  Joaioh  Qaincy,  Edward 
Everett,  George  S.  fioutwell.  Hark  Hoplciaa,  Beniard  Sears,  Geor^  B.  Emer- 
son, Joaepb  White,  Birdae/  G.  Korthrup^  John  D.  Philbrick,  and  Governor  An- 
drew, all  coDCTir  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  been  etniaeDtly  sQCcecBnil  and 
UBeAil  in  preparing  lor  the  ediooU  a  superior  claae  or  Ceachera. 

llr.  Nortlirup,  who  for  nine  jeara  has  been  the  TraTeliog  Agent  of  the  Stflte 
Board,  and  who  lias  probably  seen  more  Normal  teachers  at  vcrk  u)  Uu  sdiiMl- 
Toom  than  aaj  otlier  man  in  America,  sajs: 

"  The  more  I  visit  achooia  and  obeerve  their  methods  and  results,  the  stronger 
la  my  coDvicCioD  of  tbe  necMaily  and  usefulness  of  Normal  Schools.  My  observ- 
ations in  schools  and  among  tbe  people  asaure  me  that  our  Normal  Schools 
have  widely  diCbsed  better  ideas  of  educalion  and  awakened  increased  popular 
Interest  in  the  causa  at  public  instruction. 

"  They  bave  greatly  elevated  the  standard  of  qaaliflcalion  Ibr  teaching,  both 
WDong  teachers  and  in  the  popular  estimate.  The  Normal  graduates,  as  a  gen- 
^Tsl  &ct,  have  shown  greater  thoroughnois  and  sliill  in  teaching;  more  system 
in  arrangement' of  studies  and  in  the  programme  of  daily  duties,  more  entho- 
■iaaai  in  their  worlc  and  devotion  to  the  profesaion." 

But  the  most  saiiHlactory  evidence  oT  the  superior  qualifications  and  succeoa 
of  the  Normal  teachers  of  Massachusetts  as  a  class  was  caUed  out  in  1B58  bf 
BD  ignorant  and  ridiculously  abortive  attack  upon  tlie  Normal  Schools.  Ex- 
Governor  Boutnell,  who  was  tlien  Secretary  of  tbe  Board  of  Education,  sent 
circulars  to  all  the  towns  [townsliips)  in  the  State,  soliiritiDg  from  the  school 
committees  [boards  of  educntion]  a  full  and  free  expression  of  their  views  as  ta 
the  success  or  failure  of  NorniBl  graduutes  as  teachers.  All  but  eleven  of  the 
replies  received  were  fcvorable  to  Normal  Schools.  The  testimony  is  (bund  in 
the  twenty-second  annual  report  of  tlie  Board  of  Education.  Such  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  superior  success  of  professionally  trained  teachera,  after  twenty 
fears'  trial,  by  the  school  authorities  of  an  eniirt  State,  m  certamlj  evidence  not 
to  be  gnlnssyed  or  resisted. 

Equally  conclusive  is  the  testimony  respecting  the  skill  and  success  of  the 
graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Connecticut.  In  1862,  inconsiderate 
and  wild  clmigea  were  made  against  the  Normal  School  in  the  General  Asaem- 
bly  (not  wilder,  liowever,  ttiaa  Assemblymen  had  sometimes  made  against  the 
entire  common  school  system,)  and  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Sducation 
was  instructed  to  inquire  into  its  affairs  and  maoagemenL  At  the  Uay  session, 
In  1863,  this  oommiltee  submitted  a  carehilly  prepared  report,  in  which  tbey 
give  the  following  emphatic  testimony; — 

"  Testimony  has  been  received  from  members  of  Boards  of  Education,  Dis- 
trict Committees,  Principals  of  large  Public  Schools,  and  others  interested  in 
educational  puiwiits,  from  every  «iuntv  in  tbe  State — uistimony  which  is  con- 
firmed by  a  careful  investigation  of  all  seeming  opposiUon — that,  as  a  class,  tbe 
'  graduates  and  under-graduatas  of  our  State  Normal  School  era  more  souglit  for 
M  teachers,  pass  better  examinations,  are  stricter  disciplinarians,  are  more 
tliorougti  and  systematic  in  teaching,  waste  less  time  m  educational  experimeati^ 
are  more  ready  to  improve  by  su^ettions,  have  more  laudable  pride  in  their 
profession,  show  larger  reKuIIa,  and  give  to  school  committee^  parents  and 
guardians  better  satii^ction  than  teachers  from  other  sources," 

Of  the  large  number  of  statements  received  fhim  the  school  visitors  in  the 
towns   [townships]  of  the  State,   only  one  was  un&vorahle   to  tbe  Normal 

The  Board  of  Trusteea  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island,  in  a  lata 
report  to  the  (ieneral  Assembly,  say : — 

"The  almost  uniform  testimony  is  in  &vDr  of  the  mariied  superiority  of 
teachcre  fhmi  Normal  Schook.  Tlis  sentiments  of  tbe  people  in  the  localities 
where  they  have  tat^t,  ranges  lh>m  tbe  simple  ezprenion  of  'favorabkr,'  to 
the  strongest  and  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  salisfiu^on.  ,  It  is  not  pretended 
that  Normal  graduates  never  make  ikilurea.  Borne  of  those  who  have  left  Cam- 
bridge, Andover,  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  have  biled.  Tet  nobody  doubts 
but  the  mqori^  of  those  who  have  attended  these  inatitutioos  have  become 
better  lawyers,  divinea,  soldiers  and  sailors  than  Ibej  would  have  been  without 
tbe  advonlagte  oSered  there." 
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Tlie  above  toBtinoDj  b  fiillj  ooiroborated  bj-  all  the  iofbrmation  I  (wTe  %en 
able  to  collect  upoa  tbe  nibject  No  ooe  who  candidlj  coDaiOers  teaiu^snj  like 
tbia — and  it  might  be  iocKaaed  to  alutoet  any  extent,  and  made  to  iiudods 
every  State  aad  country  tbat  hai  made  tbe  experiment— can  reeiat  tbe  cihk1«- 
eion  tliat  the  apecial  proreesioiial  trainipr  of  t«acfaera  in  Nonaal  Bch04^  ia 
eminently  advaotageoua  and  thiltftil,  larguy  increasing  their  aoccesB  and  oae- 
MneaB.  And  this  overwhelm ieg  endence,  be  it  remembered,  ie  tbe  remit  of 
veiy  imperfect  methodg  of  profesuonal  tninlng  and  instmction,  ainoe  onr  Ti»- 
maj  Schoola  are,  sa  yet,  bj  no  meana  a  full  realiutiou  of  what  ia  destnble  and 
practicable  in  tliia  direction. 

mcraanr  or  bpkcul  iancm  pok  thi  Tttiamre  of  TBAcnras. 
Iliii  leads  me  to  a  fundamental  lact  In  the  auoceaalul  adminiatratKKi  of  a  ay^' 
tem  of  public  iuatructioii — one  that  lies  back  of  and  beneath  all  the  inqniricB 
that  have  been  conaidered.  The  one  vital  condition  of  ■  good  sdiool  ia  a  gmJ 
ttariier.  Other  conditiooa  are  important ;  thia  is  eaaentiaL  ScBool  bouaes  and 
^nraratus,  text-books  and  coursea  of  study,  claaaiflcation  and  superviaioo,  are 
Indeed  valuable  agencies  and  conditJons,  but  they  are  all  inadequate  until  vital- 
lied  by  the  informing  apirit  of  tbe  teodier.  Hence  in  a  sj'stem  of  education 
Uie  advancement  of  the  teacher  ia  increasing  success ;  his  waat  of  progreai, 

The  distinguished  H.  Oaizo^  tbea  Minister  of  Public  InstractJcm  in  France 
onoe  said;  "All  tbe  provisions  liitherto  described  would  bt  of  no  ^ect  if  we 
tocdi  no  pains  to  secure  tbr  tlie  poblie  school  an  aUe  mmter."  Victor  Conaii^ 
another  able  Uinlster  of  Public  Inatmction  in  France,  is  still  mine  emphatic: 
'  "The  beat  plana  of  inatniction  can  not  be  eiecuWd  eioept  by  the  infltnunent- 
alily  of  good  ftachera,  and  the  State  has  done  BoOiing  for  popular  education.  If 
It  does  not  watdi  that  those  wlio  devote  themselvee  to  leaching  be  well  pr» 
pared.  I  Httach  the  greatest  importance  to  Normal  Schools,  and  1  conaiderthat 
i3l  future  auocess  in  the  education  of  the  people  depends  upon  them."  I^. 
Chinning,  in  1831,  said:  "The  most  crying  want  of  this  Commonwealth  [Uas- 
aachusettaj  ia  that  of  accomplished  teachers.  We  boaat  of  our  ac^oola,  but  oar 
schools  do  comparatively  little^  for  want  of  educated  instmctors.  WiOiiml  good 
teaehert,  a  tckool  ia  buia  name."  Said  Horace  Uann,  in  alluding  to  the  means 
for  improving  common  schools:  "Bat  the  great  object  for  carTyinR  the  benign 
work  of  reform  to  our  achools  mutl  be  thr  teacher  himsel/.  Ho  fullneea  in  ^ 
qoaliflcations  of  others  can  be  the  supplement  of  any  material  defldenc;  in 

Testimony  like  this  might  be  multiplied  until  the  nameofevei;  educator  who 
has  written  iipon  the  subject  is  cited.  Indeed,  tiie  propoeitioiia  we  have  stated, 
if  not  self-evident,  are  the  jdain  deductions  of  universal  experience,  and,  aa 
snch,  need  no  other  proof.    They  are  accepted  educational  axiom& 

Bat  in  order  tliat  a  system  of  common  acboots  may  be  supplied  with  compe- 
tent, ef&dent  teachers,  snch  teachers  must  be  raised  up  and  fitted  fbrthw  office 
by  special  preparatory  training.  Tbe  empfaatio  testimony  of  educators  on  this 
point  haa  become  "like  the  vtuce  of  many  watera."  Everywhere,  those  whoee 
experience  and  observation  make  Diem  competent  to  decide  such  a  question, 
agree  that  the  high  vocation  of  the  teacher  dmuanda  qiecial  and  thorough  piep- 
aratioD. 

But,  independent  of  all  testimony  of  this  kind,  it  stands  to  reason  that  be 
who  would  undertake  the  awakening,  guiding  and  railightening  of  tbe  human 
soul,  should  bring  to  so  groat  a  task  special  preparatory  training.  In  every 
pursuit  of  life,  demanding  any  considerable  degree  of  skill  and  knowlet^e,  the 
universal  sense  of  mankind  demands  special  preliminary  preparation.  Tfas 
artizsn  has  bis  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  tbe  legsl,  medical,  and  other  pro- 
fessions, their  schoolh  of  special  training  and  practice.  The  young  attraney 
whose  only  credentials  are  natural  aptitude  and  a  college  diploma,  flods  himself 
brieSess ;  and  the  quack  who,  without  special  training,  haa  the  audacity  to  entei 
tbe  sick  chamber  and  lay  his  unpracticed  bands  upon  the  human  vitals,  ia  (or 
onght  to  be)  denounced  as  a  criminal  The  building  of  forls  and  moniton  is 
not  inlrustod  to  house  carpenters,  and  a  maslery  of  Um  architectural  art  ia  the 
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taltsinan  tliat  tranamutea  ledges  of  rocks  into  temples  of  BtreDt^b  aud  beauty. 
Who  llien  eheU  attenipl  to  build  up  this  Iminorlal  temple  of  tile  soul  williout 
special  preparaliou  Tor  fo  great  and  ditBcult  a  work  7 

A.  second  Brgvunect  in  tdvor  of  proressionol  training  for  Uie  teacher,  is  based 
ipon  tiie  complex  aature  of  the  nork  tie  has  to  pertbrm.  If  our  whole  theory 
/education  is  not  a  deluaiop,  it  is  tlie  tcience  of  sciences.  As  an  art  it  has  no 
equal,  either  in  susceptibility  of  improvomoat  or  the  knowledge  and  skill 
Rquired  for  its  succegaful  proeeciition.  Every  step  of  the  teuchpr'a  work 
denuinds  a  knowledge  of  tlis  Gicultiea  of  the  humun  mind,  tlie  order  of  their 
development,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  training  required  at  eacli  success- 
ive Btage  of  such  unfolding.  True  education  is,  in  a  word,  based  upon  prin- 
ciples that  go  to  the  very  core  of  mental  and  moral  science,  and  sweep  over  all 
human  knowledge  and  progress.  Who,  Id  view  of  such  tacts  aa  these,  will  pre- 
tend'that  a  clear  and  dcllnita  knowledge  of  tlie  priuciples  that  underlie  tlie 
woric  of  education  ia  not  an  important  preparation  for  llie  teaclier'a  high  voca- 
tion f  Who  will  cUim  that  an  examination  of  tuitional  methods,  in  the  light  of 
these  principles,  would  not  greatly  as^  the  young  teacher  in  detemiiuing  and 
regulating  his  own  methods  ? 

A  tliird  argument  ia  tlio  nature  of  the  mnterial  upon  which  the  teacher  has 
to  work.  "A  worirnian,"  tays  Uann,  "should  understand  two  things  in  regard 
to  the  subject  malter  of  his  work ;  Brat,  ita  nstuml  properties,  qualities  and 
powers;  and  secondly,  tlie  means  of  modifying  and  regulating  ttiem  with  a 
view  to  improvement."  But  wliat  material  workman  ever  yet  touclied,  with 
hammer  or  cliisel,  such  materials  aa  those  the  teacher  hoa  to  liD'hlon  into  fonna 
of  power  and  beauty  7  Wllat  lawa  so  hidden,  and  at  the  same  time  ao  essential 
for  guidance,  as  those  which  must  direct  his  every  stroke  T  How  ofUn,  tlirongh 
Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  butnau  mtnd,  ita  susceptibilities  and  laws  of 
growth,  are  a  teacher's  most  zealous  eObrta  waated— ^that  which  promised  to  be 
the  rich  fVuit  of  knowledge  and  virtue  turning  to  ashes  in  bis  un^illAil  and 
misdirected  hands  I 

Finally,  the  inBnite  value  of  the  material  placed  in  the  teacher's  hands  ren- 
ders a  practical  knowledge  of  Its  nature  and  qualities  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  block  of  marble,  apoikd  by  an  unskilltul  blow,  may  be  replaced ;  but  the 
soul,  marred  and  destroyed  by  ignorant  handling,  has  no  substitute.  The  gold 
aud  diamonds  of  earth  can  not  replace  it.  Every  line  of  defonuity,  every  trace 
of  the  misguided  chisel,  is  made  upon'  It  for  etemilj.  Like  the  broken  Qowcr 
or  tho  consumed  diamond,  the  soul's  purity  and  glory,  when  once  lost,  can 
never,  gave  by  Divine  grace,  be  restored.  Surely  those  who  may  be  called  to 
the  teacher's  office  should  bring  to  auch  a  liigh  responsibility  special  and 
thorough  preparation. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  we  can  bare  no  soccessflil  teachers  without 
tlie  agency  of  profemonal  training.  Here  and  there  we  And  teachers  of  great 
natural  aptitude  for  their  work,  achieving  the  highest  success  without  audi 
training.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  ady  coarse  of  preparation  can  make  an  emi- 
nently auccesafut  teacher  out  of  one  who  is  seriously  wanting  in  native  teaching 
ability.  A  degree  of  natural  apUtude  Ea  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  the 
teacher,  whatever  may  be  tho  advantages  of  training  and  experience;  but  this 
is  equally  true,  as  Kdward  Everett  bas  remailced,  in  every  pursuit  or  calling — 
in  law,  physic  and  divinity,  in  trade,  manufacturea  and  tbrming.  and  in  the  mili- 
tary art — and  ia  never  thought  to  militate  against  either  the  necessity  or  value 
of  special  preparation;  unce  it  is  the  function  of  all  training,  general  or  spedal, 
to  develop  and  equip  native  powers — not  to  create  them. 


In  tbe  light  of  the  foregoing  truths  and  experiences,  it  is  evident  that  tba 
most  vital  queaUon  involved  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  Ohio  is  this; 
How  can  these  schools  -bo  sopplied  with  competent,  cKcicnt  teachers?  That 
they  are  not  thus  supplied  is  palnfhlly  evIdenL  No  one  can  question  the  asser- 
tion that  there  exists  in  tliem  a  wide-spread  and  lamentable  lack  of  well- 
quul.dcd  teachers.  Tho  annual  returns  of  tbe  diScrcnt  boards  of  examiners 
61 
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ehowthktod^  about  one  tulT  of  tb«  tsacben  certiBcated  b^theni  posKSSoS- 
cieot  acholvtbip  to  aecnre  a  creditable  grade  of  cmiflcate — to  saj  ooitiii^  of 
their  lack  of  profcmMial  knowtedge,  ^ill  and  experienca.  It  is  Karoely  Dece*> 
Mr;  to  add  tlut  this  is  the  result  ^  •  suffidenlly  low  ataudard  of  measurement 
It  ia  true,  there  are  Ibuud  iu  our  schooU  10007  excellent  teachers— not  m  &w 
who  are  an  honor  to  th^  aaUing  and  a  bteaalng  to  the  cause  of  edncatioD;  bnt 
the  general  bet  is  lamentablj  true,  tfaet  the  great  body  of  the  teachers  of  tha 
Blate  poMCM  exceedingly  limited  qualilicattODa. 

Now  it  is  nunileat  that  whatever  else  we  inaj  do,  so  long  as  this  state  of 
thinga  exiata,  we  shall  tail  to  "  aecore  a  thorough  and  efficient  syatem  of  com* 
man  schools  throughout  the  State,"  as  ia  enjoined  by  our  Scste  Coustiiation.  It 
ia  true  that  the  task  of  supplying  our  schools  with  competent  teacheis  is  a  diffi- 
cult ouft  but  we  must  succeed  iu  it,  or  we  shall  surely  lail  to  accomplish,  vbal 
we  liave  undertaken  In  the  direction  of  universal  education.  And  let  it  ba 
remembered,  for  our  encouraftement,  that  juat  to  the  extent  we  do  succeed  in 
tliis  task,  to  Cliat  extent  shall  we  also  be  successful  in  increasing  the  effidency 
of  our  school  ajatem. 

Our  experience,  thus  Gir,  is  concluave  that  we  can  not  depend  upon  onlinary 
ECliool  agenciM  to  mise  up  a  supply  of  quali&cd  leacliers  for  onr  sthoola.  Tho 
geuOTal  improvement  of  the  achools  of  the  State  through  the  introduction  of  tha 
principles  of  claatuflcalion  and  gradation,  the  establiahmeut  of  high  schools,  etc, 
tms  unquestionably  reacted  upon  teachers,  greatly  iDcroaaing  their  qunliGcationa 
and  efficiency ;  but  all  experience  shows  tliat  Uieae  agencies  are  entirely  inade- 
quate, even  in  those  lockliiies  in  wliidi  they  have  been  carried  to  their  highest 
periectioD. 

Nor  can  we  longer  fold  our  arnu  and  depend  opon  the  philDaophy  of  Dop 
berry  to  vitalize  and  improve  our  school  syalcm.  Stature  lias  an  exceedingly 
limited  supply  of  seir-funiishiDg  and  self-guiding  teaching  ability ;  or  ahe  is 
very  diary  of  it  It  ia  sadly  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  do  not 
come  from  her  hands  folly  endowed  and  panoplied  for  their  work,  as  Uinerva  ia 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  Tho  truth  is,  neither  natural 
ap^tuda,  nor  experience  iu  leaching,  nor  good  acbool  instruetion,  nor  good 
examples  of  teadiing,  can  l)e  depended  upon  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  compo- 
teat  teochera  for  our  sdiools.  The  flrst  two  of  ibeee  agenclee  are  ^£d  qoanli- 
tiea,  BO  &r  aa  our  eObrta  can  effiict  themt  and  the  last  two  moat  bo  increaaed 
and  widened  mainly  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  well  qualified  leacbM^ 
which  ia  not  unlike  the  IhiitleBa  endeavm  to  intenafy  a  cause  by  Qist  increasng 
iUaffeclal 

I  have  tliua  shown  the  sbsolnio  neceadty  oT  weU-qnalified  teachers  in  an 
efficient  ayatem  of  education ;  the  wide  mread  and  lamentable  lack  of  socb 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  this  State ;  the  mability  of  ordinary  school  ageiK^es 
to  supply  these  schools  with  competent  teachers ;  and  the  oecessily  and  practi- 
cability of  special  profeeaional  training  as  a  preparation  for  the  teacher's  office. 
I  am  carried  by  the  force  of  an  irresistible  logic,  and  by  the  plain  teachings  of 
experience,  one  step  fkrther.  The  Stat^  of  Ohio  must  provide  special  agencies 
for  the  training  of  competent  teachers  for  the  schools  uuder  its  control  This 
is  the  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The  Stale,  in  assumitig  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  a  system  oT  common  schoola  for  the  right  education 
of  its  citizens,  baa  also  taken  upon  itself  tlie  coosequent  du^  of  providing 
these  schools  with  capable,  efficient  teachers — a  duty  which  can  not  be  igtiore<£ 
and  which  ouglit  not  to  be  longer  neglected.  "An  adequate  knowledge  of  tba 
ilieory  and  practice  of  teaching"  is  now  made  by  law  so  essential  qualiflcation 
of  every  common  school  taacrher,  and  it  Is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  fiicilities  for  acquiring  such  important  knowledge. 

Id  the  Brm  belief  that  the  eatablishtnent  of  an  efQcient  system  of  profaesianBl 
ioatruction  and  training  for  tbe  teacliers  of  the  State  ia  an  csseDtial  meBSore  Car 
ttie  adequate  improvement  and  elevation  of  our  school  system.  I  take  plounra 
in  commending  the  following  plan  of  organizing  such  a  system  to  the  lavorablo 
considera^n  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly: 
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A.  ffffltem  of  proreniouBl  training  for  the  teadiere  of  this  State,  to  be  in  Uie 
highest  degree  efficient  end  Bucceasfal,  must  place  audi  training  within  rt«ch 
of  ererj  teacher.  It  must  also  provide  facilities  of  a  high  character  for  tha 
training  of  a  superior  claim  of  teacben,  iFhoBe  example  and  influence  ahall 
vitalize  the  proI^ioQ  and  lift  it  up  to  a  higher  atandard.  Without  entering 
upon  a  discussion  of  these  pn^MsiUoDS,  I  wiU  prooeed  to  describe  three  agcD- 
clcs  whidi,  taken  together,  present  snch  a  qvtem.  They  are:  I.  County 
Tescliers'  Institutes.  3.  District  (Judicial)  Nonnal  InstituteB.  3.  Sute  Nor- 
mal School. 

].  Cowtty  Teacher/  fiulilvttt. — A  well  conducted  Teacbera'  Iiutitnte,  bearing 
directly  and  practically  upon  the  duties  of  the  eclKiol-rooin,  is  m  important 
instrumentality  for  the  profossioDsl  Inatniction  of  teachers.  Ita  value  liaa  been 
tested  by  more  thau  twenty  years'  trial  in  every  State  bleaeed  with  a  bee  school 
qrstetn. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  other  ageni^  has  done  more  toward  in- 
ereasing  the  profoeeional  attainments  of  the  great  body  of  American  teachers 
than  this.  In  tlie  State  of  New  Yorii,  where  it  first  originated,  an  InstiRite 
continuing  in  session  two  weeks,  is  held  anaually  in  evety  county.  The  ex- 
ample of  other  States  might  also  be  cited.    ' 

The  amendatory  school  law  of  1864  requires  each  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
certiflcute  to  pay  a  fee  of  fiHy  cents  as  a  condition  of  examination,  and  set! 
apart  most  (at  least  two-thirds)  of  the  ninda  arising  from  snch  foes  for  the  sop- 

Cof  Teachera'  Institutes  in  the  seTcra)  counties.  In  the  larger  coonties  thlB 
is  Bufflnent  to  hold  a  good  Institute  each  year,  bnt  in  the  smaller  coonties 
it  is  not  adequate  to  meet  all  expenses.  The  netr  syi^em  is  not  yet  in  full 
operation,  bot  it  promises  much  for  the  fhture. 

The  great  difBculty  now  to  be  overcome  is  the  lack  of  experienced  and  com- 
)>elent  inatitulo  supetintendents  and  instructors.  Yeiy  few  teachers  ire  capable 
of  performing  this  important  service,  and  those  who  ara  capable  have,  aa  a  gen- 
eral rvie,  other  dnties  which  require  their  entire  tima.  In  several  counties, 
■rtangementa  for  holding  Institutes  hare  had  to  be  abandoned  because  lbs 
committee  could  BBCore  no  competent  person  to  take  chaige  of  them.  IfiDO 
pressing  Invitations  for  asustance  were  on  my  table  at  the  came  time,  only  three 
of  whii^  coaM  poasibly  be  responded  to  raTOiably. 

What  is  needed  is  a  corps  of  experienced  Institute  instmcton,  capable  of 
unfolding  and  illustrating  by  practical  drills  and  lessons,  the  beat  methods  of 
teaching  the  several  branches  of  study  to  claBses  of  different  and  vaiying  ca- 
pacitiee,  and  able  to  present  clearly  aod  systematically  the  principles  which 
underlie  such  methods,  as  wcjl  as  those  which  must  guide  the  teacher  in  the 
higher  duties  of  moral  training  end  govemment.  Such  a  corps  of  instructors 
going  tiirougb  the  State,  organizing  and  conducting  Institules  in  tjie  more  back- 
ward counties,  and  lending  a  helping  hand  wherever  tlieir  aEsiBtsnce  may  be 
needed,  would  make  the  new  Institute  system  a  powerHil  agency  for  llie  belter 
preparation  of  tescheis,  and,  aa  a  conwquence^  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Boliool  Sfateo). 

But  in  order  that  snch  a  corps  of  instmetora  ma^  be  put  into  the  flold,  an 
appropriation  by  the  State  to  assist  in  their  support,  is  absolutely  nccessaiy.  I 
would  most  enmestly  repeat  Uie  recommendation  ntade  last  year,  that  en  appro- 

£  nation  sufficiently  large  to  keep  at  least  three  competent  instructors  in  the 
eld  be  made  by  the  &Bneral  Assembly.  Tlie  teachers  of  the  Stale  are  paying 
annually  over  $8,000  for  the  support  of  Institutes.  Could  tlie  State  pay  at 
least  half  tliis  sum,  the  presqot  Teachers'  Institute  Ibnd  would^  made  fhiitful 
as  a  prMtical  means  fbr  the  bettw  qualiScstion  or  teadiera. 

3.  Diifrirt  Sormal  IiatUntu. — Coimty  Teachers'  Institutes  have,  of  necessity, 
too  brief  MosiMis  to  sObrd  such  a  systematic  course  of  professional  Iroioing  as 
all  our  teachers  need,  and  as  many  of  them  are  willing  to  receive.  Even  when 
_they  are  continued  two  weeks,  there  is  tittle  time  for  model-lesEons  and  prao- 
'tical  drills  \o  Jllustrate  methods  of  teacfaiog.  In  other  words,  there  is  little 
time  tat  professional  trainino,  the  brief  session  of  the  Institute  being  required 
fbr  iHSTBCcnoK  in-Uie  methods  and  piindples  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
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To  meet  this  growing  demand  fbf  a  mors  tLoioagh  coane  oT  instnK^tion  wtA 
traiuiDg  Ijiui  the  Coaaty  Institute  can  ruraiBb,  temporsTj  Konnal  InatilUe^ 
continiiiDg  in  session  from  four  to  six  weeks,  have  been  oi^anized.  So  mc- 
ceasnu  hsTS  been  thess  Nonnal  Institnteo,  tliat  they  bars  been  orfiaaized  in 
connection  with  tereral  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  coantrr*  Eight  nidi 
Institales  were  tield  in  the  Stale  during  the  past  summer;  man  oT  them,  how 
erer,  psrtook  more  of  the  diameter  of  brief  schools  for  the  review  of  tbo  com- 
mon branches,  tban  of  Inatituteti  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 
Whst  is  needed  ia  a  Ihorongb  and  efficient  ajatma  of  Noimal  Insiitatc^  l^igetj 
proresaioniil  in  tlii^r  chancter. 

The  p!an  I  would  respectlhlly  recommend  is  the  orguuzatioo  of  one  Mdi 
Normal  Institute  in  aie\\  of  the  ten  judicial  diatiicta  <rf'  Uie  State,  a  aesaioQ  to 
be  held  annually,  at  some  convenient  point.  Tliere  will  be  little  or  no  difficnlty 
experienced  in  securing  the  use  of  suitable  buildings  and  other  accommodetkws 
without  expense  ia  the  Stale.  These  will  be  gratuitensly  fnniiahed  by  Boards 
of  Education  and  the  proprietors  of  private  idBCitDtiODBoFlesming,  ibr  thopnr- 
pose  of  securing  tlie  advantages  of  the  Institute  to  their  respective  localities 
The  expense  of  instruction  should  be  bome  b/  the  State,  and  this  will  requim 
an  appropriation  of  oboat  $400  to  each  Normal  Institate  held,  making  an  an- 
nool  aj^regate  of  about  $1000.  I  know  of  no  way  in  whidi  so  small  an 
expenditure  for  the  elevation  and  increased  efBciency  of  the  sdiool  aystcm  can 
be  made  witli  ceriain  promise  of  so  large  a  return.  Tlicse  Nonnal  Institate^ 
held  io  difl'ereat  localities,  would  exert  an  influence  which  wonld  soon  permeate 
the  entire  sciiool  systpm, 

3.  Slale  Normal  School. — To  complete  the  system  of  pnTesaional  traiaiDg 
recommended,  there  slioutd  be  esteblislied  at  least  one  State  Normal  Sdiool  oif 
a  high  character.  No  system  of  Institutes,  however  complete  and  thonn^, 
can  alone  accomplish  what  is  needed.  The  length  of  their  seasions  i^  at  best, 
too  limits  and  Ibo  course  of  training  tm>  partial  to  raise  up  such  a  class  of 
model  teachers  as  are  needed  to  lift  common  school  inatmction  out  of  tbe  deep 
ruts  of  routiqe,  and  te  impart  te  it  vitality  and  power.  We  need  tcadiers 
trained  by  anperior  methods,  that  they  in  turn  may  become  the  teacheia  of 
teachers,  apd'  both  bp  example  and  ]Hecept  tift  up  the  profession  to  a  higher 
and  truer  standurd.  In  short,  -we  need  a  Nonnal  School  that  shall  bo  able  to 
go  b!<yond  mere  scholastic  training  and  model  examples  of  akiUliil  teaching; 
that  shall  unfold  thoroughly  and  systematically  the  leky  as  well  as  tbe  hoK  of 
education — tliat  shall  teacli  ita  history,  its  philosophy,  its  methods. 

It  is  true  that  one  Normal  School,  however  complete  and  thorongb,  will  not 
be  ndequbite  for  the  accomplishment  ofa  tithe  of  what  is  needed.  But  we  must 
make  a  bcgipning,  and,  as  all  experience  teaches,  one  thoroughly  equipped 
Nonnid  School  will  Drove  more  effident  and  valuable,  even  for  the  State  at 
large,  ithao  two  inadequately  famished  fbr  their  mission,  and  consequeolly 
feoblo  and  superflcial  in  their  influence  and  training.  Besides,  the  complete 
success  of  one  Normal  Sotaool  will  soon  prepare  the  way  for  the  organization 
of  another. 

The  oueC  of  eetaUEsblng  a  Brst-dass  Normal  School  in  this  State  will  depend, 
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er  .Nnnniil  CtaM."  ■Dd  wBi  n  nic«»rul  Uiat  Hi.  Baraard.  in  fivinf  ■■  uhom  of  it  ia  iW  Cia- 
aecUcm  CDOariHn  Brhool  Jodraal  lor  Navamber.  1H3V.  uad  ths  fiJtvw^  ItiwuM  >— 

"  W(  han  no  hmitaliini  In  iiiriiiglbU  a  jodieioia  i^iliailiixi  oT  saa-llRk  id  tk*  laai  ai^fs- 
prialnl  uaiTiimaailf  bi  Uh  Hbbh  dT  BmhiiiiIiiItm  Id  pnimiil*  Um  admllaa  of  Nubm  af 
Conimn  Schouli  hi  diRbmil  MsliaRi  of  Iba  flMla.  wooM  fian  >a««|iliik*d  Btan  fcrttoaKfU- 
n«aaftha«HingwinUf  nkosb,  ind  Un  gkinala  )inii|iHi(f  oTUMfclHwl  arWD,  (tea  Ut  tnca- 
iiUre af  lulf  Ou teiiU  ^ tht  Sdual  Fimi  n  Uu  prtiat'»*$.  Om IhiHiiaBd. il leut, uT tka 
lilhtHn  hundnd  teuhFn  would  hnx  Bnjntnl  an  npfUlilBitT  of  rrilHillj  niuinf  lb*  •UdM 
Wlileh  (bar  *■■!  b«  eiiLcd  upon  In  laith,  •rith  a  fbO  iintaniticHi  of  mil  Ih*  priBC<|Acl  iaToInd, 
ami  wllh  nftniHia  lo  iha  coiiiwctHin  which  oh  bnnch  of  bnowMn  bun  la  iBntb*.  ud  ihe  (t 

Iha  bnt  nWliodi  of  cammunimtini  Hcb,  ind  (hi  adiipta(ion  ta  it" •  — •*"■*•  •"  ■<!«-—• 

■nlndi.    Th.y  woiiM  hdT*  bMom.  '--■   -     ■-^-      ■  ■      - 

■aau  u  thvit  MdTn  Niw  vivk  W 
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01  cotin^  upon  Uie  cort  oT  tlie  gTonnds  sod  buHding^s.  The  experience  oTaeT' 
eral  other  ^Ces  leads  ms  lo  hope  that  tliese  will  be  given  b;  some  community 
aa  a  bomu  Ui  eecurs  the  locaUoii  of  the  Itutitutloii.  The  dtizeos  of  McLean 
count/,  UlinoLa,  subacribed  one  hundred  and  Knij-lhrGfl  tbousuid  dollars  (or  the 
•ake  of  gettlDg  the  Sonnal  UnivereiCy  of  that  State  located  io  the  county. 
Hon.  Joaiah  Qubcy,  Boalon,  porchawd  a  building  and  presented  it  to  the  Nor- 
IDal  School  at  West  Newton,  Maaa^  now  removed  10  Framiuglum.  The  ci^  of 
OawBgo  \iae  purchased  and  Stled  ap  a  flne  building  for  the  Stale  Training 
Bcbool  of  New  York.    Other  nmilsr  inetancea  might  be  named. 

Tlie  annual  expense  of  muiotaining  a  Normal  School  of  a  high  character, 
irben  once  eetabliahed,  will  be  about  $13,000.  The  current  expenses  of  the 
Illinoia  Normal  Uoiveiuty,  Michigan  Slate  Normal  School,  Ntw  Jersey  Slate 
Normal  School,  and  the  Kow  York  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  are  respect- 
iTcly  about  $12,000  a  year.    This  sum  W'lU  be  needed  iu  this  Sute. 

It  wiU  llius  be  seen  thst  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  of  msintaining  the  enUre 
ayatem  of  Normal  and  Itistitula  instruction  which  1  have  recommended,  is  only 
•bout  $20,000 — a  Bum  altogether  insigniflcant  when  compared  with  the  grand 
object  it  is  to  promote.  Tlie  law  making  the  appropriation  may  with  propriety 
be  entitled  "An  act  appropriating  $20,000  lo  keep  Ihebulfof  $3,000,000  from 
being  squandered  on  incompetent  teacliersl" 

Any  attempt  to  present  a  complete  oouise  of  study  and  trmning  for  the  pro- 
posed Normal  School,  or  to  give  tlia  details  of  its  organizaf"!  would  cany  me 
bejoud  the  proper  limita  of  this  repon.  I  would  recommend  that  the  organi- 
lalion  and  maoagement  of  tlie  entire  Normal  System,  including  tlis  Normal 
School,  the  Normal  Inatitutes,  and  the  County  Institutes,  be  intrusted  to  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  or  Regents,  to  consist  of  the  Governor  and  CommissiDner  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  as  ex  officio  members,  and  three  other  persona  to  be  appointed  by 
tlie  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  ttie  Senate,  the  mane  to  be  known  as  llie 
"  State  Board  of  Nonnat  Regents,"  with  full  authority  to  appoint  a  general  Insti- 
tute i^uperintendent,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools,  and  to  employ  Institute  iostruetora-^tlie  amount  expended  each  year 
being  limited  to  tlie  State  appropriaUon  for  the  purpose.  In  those  counties 
which  may  have  efficient  local  Institute  associa^ons,  ttie  management  of  lliS 
Connty  luslilutes  should  be  led,  as  now,  to  such  asMiciationB,  the  State  in* 
a:ructors  rendering  needed  assistance.  But  I  forbear  entering  further  into 
details.  Should  the  plan  recommended  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Qeneral 
Assembly,  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  any  asaistaace  in  my  power  in  deter- 
mihing  the  practical  details  of  the  system. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  yeais  since  Hon.  Samuel  Lewis,  then  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Commoa  Schools,  submitted  to  the  Creneral  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in 
answer  lo  a  resolution,  a  "Report  on  State  Institutions  lor  tlie  Training  of 
Teachera  and  Others,"  in  which  ha  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  State 
institution  fiir  the  profeaaionnl  training  of  teachers,  sustlining  his  recommenda- 
tion by  B  cogency  of  srgument  worthy  of  the  great  cause  he  sought  to  promote. 

Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Levis'  report,  which  presented  to  Ohio  the  enviable 
opportunity  of  becoming  Ibe  American  pioneer  in  the  profeeaional  training  of 
_  teacheta,  Normal  Schools  have  been  calablidied  by  nxtem  States — Ohio  being 
outstripped  by  States  that  have  not  a  tithe  ofber  wealth  or  population.  Even 
new-born  Maryland  has  made  the  Normal  Bcboot  an  essential  element  of  her 
new  free-achool  system.  Indeed,  States  that  have  been  peopled  since  Uie  Gen- 
eral Anembly  ofOhio  paased  Uie  resolution  referred  to,  have  now  thrir  Kormal 
Schooli,  Uaasadiusetla  is  paying  more  than  $22,000  annually  for  the  support 
of  her  Normal  Soboola  and  institutes.  New  York  pays  unnuslly  fhim  $20,000 
to  $2&,O0D*  fbr  her  Normal  Schools,  about  $17,000  for  Teachers' classes  in 
Academies,  and  ftom  $10,000  to  $IG,000  for  Institutes.  Illinois,  even  while  the 
late  civQ  war  was  raging,  appropriated,  in  two  installinents,  $97,000  to  pay,  in 
part,  for  the  magniSoenl  building  now  occupied  by  her  Normal  University. 

Why,  In  a  matter  so  fbndamental  and  vital  as  the  supplying  of  her  schools 
with  quallQed  teacher^  should  Ohio  kinger  (ail  to  be  tlie  peer  of  her  sister 
Slates  T  An  efScient  system  of  professional  training  for  Ihe  lescbets  of  the 
State  U  imperstively  needed  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  schools  and 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  instruction.  I  would  most  eameatl;  commend 
this  subject  to  the  favorable  conslderatHin  of  the  General  Assembly. 


•  iKiwHl  W  tca,000  i>  1W7. 
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Tbe  LegUIiture  of  West  Virginia,  bjr  ftn  act  poised  Febniaiy  27,  1867, 
established  a  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Normal  Subool  of  West  Tir- 
ftiaik,  to  consUt  of  tbe  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  tx-offieio,  tho 
Sccretiry  eS  St&te,  Ajiditor,  and  Treasurer,  and  one  member  appointed  by 
the  Governor  from  each  of  tbe  thrco  cong^ressional  districts  in  the  State. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Guyandotte,  September  6th, 
18d7,  at  which  time  the  property  formerly  known  as  Marshall  College, 
and  valued  at  SIO.OOO,  was  tranaferred  to  their  cuatody  for  the  uee  and 
beoeSt  of  a  Normal  school 

Provision  was  made  for  additions  and  jepaira  to  the  buildings  and  prem- 
ises, and  ten  acres  of  land  purchased,  making  the  whole  amount  for  the 
use  of  the  school  eleven  and  a  quarter  acrci. 

The  building  is  four  stories  high,  fifty  feet  by  thirty-six,  with  a  two- 
story  brick  wing,  fifty  feet  by  thirty,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Guyaodott& 
An  appropriation  of  S2,500  was  made  to  procure  furniture  and  apparatus 
for  Ibo  school. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  186,000  haa  been  made  this  year, 
(1668,)  and  the  school  is  to  open  June  Ist. 

The  Academy  at  West  Liberty,  with  about  four  acres  of  bnd,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  superintendent  fora  second  Normal  school,  and  the  title 
vested  in  the.Board  of  Begents.  t 

A  preliminary  session  of  this  school  was  opened  at  Fairmont  on  the  6th 
of  May,  and  continued  until  the  41h  of  October,  or  five  months.  There 
were  about  ninety  students  in  all,  thirty  .throe  of  whom  were  in  the  Nor- 
mal Department ;  neariy  all  of  these  engaged  in  teaching  after  the  closQ 
of  the  school  Prof.  John  N.  Boyd  vras  Principal,  and  ProC  A.  S.  Cam- 
eron hod  charge  of  the  Model  Training  School 

At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Board  held  October  18th,  1867,  the  fdlowiog 
branches  were  ordered  to  be  taught  in  the  Normal  schools,  viz :  Orthog- 
raphy, Reading,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Qrommar,  Geography,  Book- 
keeping, Algebra,  Qeometry,  Trigonometry,  with  practical  Surveying, 
Botany,  Natural  Philosophy,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Music,  and  the  Art 
of  Teaching,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
direcL 
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DELAWARE  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITr. 


Tat  Delaware  State  Normal  UniTereitr  was  organized,  November 
19th,  1886,  and  incorporated,  January  23d,  1887. 

The  necessity  of  a  Seminary,  or  Bome  institution  "  wherein  students 
might  receive  a  prorcseional  education  which  should  peculiarly  qualify 
them  for  instructing  and  disciplining  youth,  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  prominent  friends  of  education  in  the  State  of  Delaware  before  I86(!. 
It  was  believed  that  the  eslabliahment  of  a  Nomial  School  would  bo  the 
most  efficient  means  for  elevating  the  standard  and  increasing  the  useful- 
ness of  Common  Schools. 

As  the  school  was  to  be  commenced  without  any  aid  from  the  Stale, 
and  to  be  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  patronage  of  the  people,  a  sub- 
scription of  more  than  twenty  scholarehipa  was  secured  before  the  school 
was  opened.  Besides  the  Nonnal  Scho<d  course,  the  institution  provides 
for  a  business  education  in  its  Business  Department,  aod  has  also  a  de- 
partment in  which  teachers  are  prepared  to  take  the  charge  of  academics 
and  high-schools,  where  the  classics,  modem  languages  and  higher  math- 
ematics are  taught 

In  the  report  and  catalogue  of  the  school,  there  are  given  the  names 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  condsting  of  twenty-eight  gentlemen  repre- 
senting different  positions  and  avocations  in  life,  a  vitdting  committee  of 
nine,  and  a  faculty  of  five  gentlemen  employed  as  professors  or  instruct- 
ors, and  ouo  lady,  a  teacher  of  mudc. 

For  admission  to  the  Nonnal  counw,  the  candidate  must  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  a^,  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  be  able  to 
pass  an  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar and  geography. 

The  course  of  study  requires  three  years,  and  includes,  besides  the 
osnal  High  School  or  academic  branches,  the  following  subjects : 

School  Government,  Principles  of  Education,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  School  Economy,  Mercantile  Calcalationa,  Commercial  Rules, 
Double  Entry  and  other  forms  of  Book-keeping^  Bumness  Correspondence, 
Extemporaneous  Speaking,  and  Conversational  Iioctures  upon  the 
methods  in  teaching  each  of  the  branches  pursued. 

The  average  annual  expenses  are  for  tuition,  %Si;  text-books,  (7,25; 
board,  thirty-seven  weeks,  $18^,70.  Total,  $200.  For  male  students, 
from  |SO0  to  $240  for  Ibe  year. 
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XOUISUHA  STATE  HOBUAL  SCQOOL. 


msioucAi,  ncsrcB. 
"Xbb  Bun  KoBXAL  Scbool  of  Louisian*  was  established  by  m  «t 
of  tbe  Legislature  passed  in  1858,  and  modiflM  by  subse<|ueDt  enactiuenta 
oT  1859  and  1860.  It  was  located  in  New  Orleans,  and  organized  in  eoo- 
oection  wilh  the  public  schools  of  that  dtf.  Its  first  Gessioa  opmed  in 
IBS(^  and  the  school  was  continued  in  successful  operation  tHl  AptH,  1862. 

The  Legislature  in  1860  appropriated  ten  thonsand  doHars  to  aid  in  tfce 
awAioa  of  a  suitable  building;  a  similar  appropriatioD  teas  made  tbe  sams 
year  and  Jbr  the  lame  puipose  by  the  common  council  of  Ibe  dtj.  Of 
these  snms  ten  thousand  dollars  was  roceired,  five  thousand  dollars  fiotn 
the  State  and  the  samo  amount  from  the  dtj  for  tbe  butldiog  when  tbe 
work  was  stopped, 

A  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Le^latnre  in  1667,  asking  for  a  new 
qtproprUtion  for  its  rc-or^ani^ion  and  support. 

The  school  was  under  the  chai^  and  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Direct- 
ors that  visited  it,  examined  the  classes,  and  reported  annually  to  tbo 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education.  It  numl>ered  more  than  one 
hundred  on  its  register  in  duly  attendance,  and  the  interest  in  the  sdMial 
was  annually  increasing  up  to  tbe  lime  of  its  suspension. 

It  has  TGCently  been  revived  throogfa  tbe  voluntary  eSbrts  of  the  State 
Siqterintendent  and  a  few  zealous  teachers  who  have  given  their  time  sod 
aervices  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  students  assembled.  One 
hundred  and  fbKy  were  in  attendance  in  February,  (1868).  Ifonnal 
dasses  have  also  been  organized  in  some  of  the  best  schools  and  collegca 
IntheSt&te; 
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BI9T0BT   AND  ORQAinZATtOS. 

Tbb  SL  Louis  Nonn&l  School  wu  opened  in  October,  1857,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D^  now  Prwident  of  the  Illi- 
nois Normal  Uniferait;.  It  continued  under  his  superintendence  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  school  till  the  dose  of  the  year  1861,  when  the 
Board  of  Education,  finding  tbcmseWea  in  drcumstancea  of  great  Gnan-- 
cial  embirrassmont,  were  obliged  to  cllcct  a  reduction  in  Uie  expenses  of 
the  schools.  For  this  reason,  the  Nonnal  School  was  temporarily  made 
■  department  of  the  High  School,  and  Mr.  Edwards  became  Principal  of 
both,  entering  upon  his  duties  an  such  in  January,  1862.  In  Uarch  of 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Edwards  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  Unifersity,  Mr.  Thomas  Metcalf  then  took  charge  of  both  school! 
till  September,  18S2,  when  they  were  again  separated,  and  the  Nonnal 
School  waa  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  of  its  graduates,  till  January, 
1B63,  when  its  present  accomplished  Prindpal,  Miss  Anna  £.  Brackett, 
was  installed  over  the  school. 

This  school  is  intended  for  the  training  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

The  achod  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  sub-committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 
This  committee  vUit  the  Normal  School,  note  the  methods  of  discipline 
and  instruction,  and  report  at  the  close  of  each  quarter,  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  school.  The  present  faculty  pf  the  school  consists  of 
one  Principal  and  two  assistants,  all  ladies,  and  two  part-time  teachers 
for  music  and  drawing. 

ijnns&ioK  or  srunnns. 
Alt  persons  who  have  graduated  at  the  High  School,  and  other  persona, 
residents  of  St  Louis,  of  the  age  of  uxleen  years  and  upwards,  who  pass 
an  examination  satis&ctority,  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history  at  the  United  ■Stales,  and  muut^ 
may  be  admitted  to  the  school  on  subscribing  a  declaration,  declaring 
their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  the  buuness  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  St,  Louis  for  at  least  two  years ;  and  pledging  them- 
selves  to  continue  in  the  Nonnal  School  for  at  least  one  year. 

OOCBSB  or  nTTOT. 

The  course  of  study  requires  two  years.  Tor  the  first  or  junior  year, 
the  studies  are  arithmetic,  induding  mental  and  written ;   geography, 
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pbytical  snd  political,  with  topognph j  and  the  construction  of  maps ; 
English  grtmmar,  compoBttion,  vocal  music,  drawing  and  penmaosbip, 
phjslolog;,  spelling  and  reading,  with  modes  of  teaching  all. 

For  the  second  or  senior  yemr,  the  studies  ari  algebra,  compontioa, 
TOCal  music,  drawing  and  writing,  with  modes  of  teaching  these;  geom- 
etry, mental  philosophy,  naturml  philosophy,  history  of  English  litera- 
ture, theory  and  art  of  teaching  with  te^hing  exercises  before  the  whol« 
school. 

Caliathenlc  exercises  form  a  part  of  each  day's  work  through  the  cootm. 

The  members  of  the  senior  class  give  object-lessons  to  primary  classei 
from  the  primary  school  in  the  same  building.  They  also  obtain  practice 
in  teaching  and  goTeming,  by  supplying  racancies  in  the  public  Echoola 
of  the  city,  and  reporting  the  work  done,  ou  their  return,  for  discusaon 
by  the  class. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  may  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  Principal : 

The  Normal  Scliool  prGE<cnta  this  year  a  gradusting  clara  of  26,  with  the 
RTersfTO  age  at  10  9-lS.  Tlio  junior  clnaa  immbcrB  29,  with  the  averagie  age  of 
IS  9-12,  tanking  the  whole  number  55,  wilh  an  BTSnige  ageor  IS  3-13.  Tbe 
whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  School  during  tba  year  has  been 
79;  the  targcat  number  at  anyone  time,  6S  ;  the  average  number belonpng,  Sfi. 

It  ia  lioped  and  believed  tliat  the  Board  will  And  in  the  gndnating  daas  of 
this  year  failhful  and  efflclent  teachers,  ready  to  help  on  the  Schools  of  St.  Louia 
to  a  higlier  and  Iwtter  standpoint  than  they  have  ever  occupied.  It  has  nerer 
been  claimed  b}'  the  friends  of  Normal  Schools,  that  every  graduate  is  a  better 
teaelier  than  any  one  who  has  not  had  special  training;  but  simply  that  there 
ia  need  of  ape^ial  training,  and  that  a  person  with  its  advantsge^  will  mdke  a 
Cir  better  teacher  than  the  same  person  without  iL 

It  is  Belf-ovidcnt  thai  the  only  object  in  csiablialiing  and  miEtaining  a  Normal 
School,  is  that  tlie  public  achools  ma;  be  self-supporting  and  improv^  iu  stand- 
ard;  tliat  is,  that  St.  Louis  need  not  bo  obliged  to  send  fur  teachers  Gnai  ollter 
cities  and  States,  ond  tliat  tiie  schools  may  grow  every  year  better.  Its  olgect 
thus  exixte  outside  of  itself  to  a  gn^ater  extent  than  that  of  aoy  otlier  bcIidoI, 
and  every  thing  in  its  studies  and  manaffement  must  t>e  made  to  subaerva  tliia 
object,  its  teaeliers  should  l>e  acquainted  with  the  wante  of  the  dty  gchoid% 
with  tlie  excellences  and  Giilures  of  tlieir  teachers,  and  should  bend  all  their 
energies  to  llio  cultivation  of  those  exccllencea  and  the  preTentiou  of  those  &!!• 
urcs  in  their  pupils. 

Having  then  llits  (pedal  and  in  view,  Its  training  and  mansgement  must 
esBcntlally  dilfer,  in  many  particulars,  from  thoao  of  any  other  achools.  No 
other  can  take  ita  place  or  do  its  work,  any  more  than  a  medieni  school  oin 
teach  law,  or  a  theological  seminary,  medicine.  We  are  required  not  only  to 
cultivate  all  womanly  qitalitien,  and  to  develop  menial,  moral,  and  pbysicnl 
powers,  but  beyond  this,  to  call  out  and  (rain  certain  qualities  of  mind  indis- 
pensable to  a  good  teacher;  and  regulations  and  methiida  are  needed  for  this 
end,  which  livnuld  He  out  of  place  In  a  High  or  Grammar  School 

The  greot  difficulty  which  we  meet  on  the  threshold  of  our  undertaking,  is 
tbe  general  low  estimate  of  the  qualiflcations  necessary  for  a  teacher.  Judfnng 
from  daily  experience,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  large  numl>er  of  peraona  tielieved 
that  all  which  was  really  neceesary  to  secure  one  an  appointment  as  a  teadier 
of  children,  is  the  attainment  of  tiie  sixteenth  year,  and  the  ability  to  answer 
coneotly  perhaps  fll\y  per  cent  of  simple  questions  on  the  common  Englieli 
branches.  Fur  any  other  busineaa  they  concede  that  there  must  be  some  ttain- 
Ing,  some  apprenticeship;  but  "anybody"  can  teach.  Do  we  want  our  SL 
Louis  schools  to  be  tauglit  by  "  anybody?"  Do  we  want  them  to  stand  alill, 
or  to  improve  T  Shall  we  trust  the  training  of  Uie  children  to  tliose  wlio  have 
never  [pd  a  Ibouglit  on  what  ia  necessary  for  that  training,  who  know  notliing 
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ofmctlioda,  nlia  havo  had  no  opportunity  to  profit  bjr  the  experience  of  others, 
and  whose  only  object  in  applying  for  a  Kituntion  aa  taacber,  ia  drawing,  I  will 
not  say  earning,  the  aalary  atlaulied  (berotoT  or  sball  we  do  what  io  us  lies  to 
mature  tbose  minds,  to  develop  them,  to  give  tliem  the  results  of  tlie  work  oT 
other  teucliera  in  the  Torm  of  correct  principles,  oo  which  they  niay  base  tbeir 
daily  work,  some  idea  of  its  importance,  and  withal  a  love  for  it  1  There  aro 
soma  who  have  a  apecial  talent  for  teaching,  we  grant :  but  even  a  Rapliaet 
must  learn  the  rules,  abd  principles,  and  mctboda  of  painting,  these  being,  in 
the  same  way,  only  the  generalized  expeoence  of  all  who  have  preceded  him. 

If  we  desire  our  schools  to  be  really  good,  we  must  have  really  good  teecli- 
er^  and  no  amount  of  special  training  la  too  much  to  fit  Ihem  properly  for  their 
Mork.  We  do  not  trust  an  inexperienced  blacksmith  to  shoe  our  horses'  feel, 
nnd  yet  are  willing  to  trust  the  education  of  our  children's  minds  lo  snjbody 
who  happens  to  need  the  salary.  Against  this  low  estimate  of  the  necessary 
qnaliflcntions  all  Ceachcra  of  Normal  Schools  muet  protest,  and  to  mature  and 
develop  those  who  aro  under  their  charge,  to  give  higher  and  truer  viewa  of 
the  re3(iotisibiIiticB  of  their  position,  tliey  work  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour. 

Tlie  teachers  moat  consider  always  three  things;  first,  scholarship;  aoccnd, 
moral  character ;  and  .third,  aptnesa  lo  teach. 

Of  these  qualifications  we  must  judge.  And  when  to  these  questions,  which 
are  to  be  decided  concerning  every  graduate,  we  add  the  doubt  aa  to  whether 
•ha  can  govern  her  school,  which  we  can  beat  solve  by  discovering  whethcrshe 
con  govern  herself,  tlie  diCBculties  whidi  are  our  datl^  work  may  Iw  undergiood. 
We  have  comparatively  a  short  time.  Two  yeara  is  not  long  to  touch  all  lliesa 
diObrent  apringa,  with  many  others,  of  which  we  have  here  no  lime  to  speak. 
Id  Ki  far  as  we  can  decide  by  all  the  teats  in  our  power,  we  do  so.  Often,  too, 
the  decided  strengtii  of  gome  one  or  two  of  these  qualifications  may  fully  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  others;  for  example,  a  decided  aptness  lo  teach  may 
more  than  balance  a  wont  of  book  acholarship. 

These  tests  should  be  applied  more  rigorously  each  year,  so  that  our  standard 
may  be  rising.  Where  there  baa  been  (bund,  alter  careful  con  a  idem  lion,  ony 
hopeless  want,  by  thg  direction  of  the  Teachers'  Commillec,  members  of  the 
■choot  have  been  advised  to  leave,  and  to  give  up  the  idea  of  teaching,  and 
have  done  so ;  while  others  have  been  obliged  to  review  their  junior  year,  and 
thereby  to  extend  their  course  to  three  years.  While  wo  regret  the  pain  and 
disappointment  to  the  individuals,  simple  justice  to  the  school  and  lo  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  city  Hchoolfl,  demands  this  coarse. 

The  Nomal  School  can  not  always  fully  act  ap  to  its  standard,  because  we 
do  not  start  with  as  good  material  as  we  sliould  have.  If  we  could  begin  with 
cultured  and  matured  minda,  wo  could  present  far  belter  results. 

As  the  students  ue  principally  from  the  dtj,  most  of  them  boud  at 
home,  and  do  ammgements  for  board  are  made  bj  the  inBtitution. 

The  diploma  given  to  graduates  of  the  school  entitles  them  to  an  ap- 
pointment aa  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  citj  without  further 
examinatioD. 
'  The  number  of  students  the  last  year  was  sizt^-five. 

The  number  of  graduates,  eighteen. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  one  hundred  and  Alfy-seren. 
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DAVBNFOBT,   IOWA. 

Tbb  schools  of  Dannport  hav«  a  high  repulition  for  thoronghoess  of 
instruction  and  for  Guccessful  results.  Much  of  the  Euccess  which  hw 
attended  the  operations  of  the  school  system  ia  this  cit;  is  the  conse- 
quEnce  of  the  special  amngementE  which  have  been  made  for  the  tnin* 
in^  of  skilirul  teachers. 

The  Training  School  of  Davenport  was  organized  in  September,  18(3. 
It  is  under  the  general  superrision  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city, 
and  tho  special  directionjtf  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  For  two 
years  after  it  was  established,  it  was  no  ezlra  expense  to  the  dty,  the 
services  of  the  pupil-teachere  in  the  model  or.  practice  schools  more  (ban 
compensating  for  the  extra  expense  of  securing  a  trained  and  sldllfal 
Principal  who  could  instruct  and  direct  the  pupil-teachcrs. 

The  number  in  the  class  is  not  limited ;  any  one  who  is  able  to  pass  a 
creditable  examination  before  tho  county  superintendent  nuy  be  ad- 
mitted. The  course  of  instruction  is  a  yelr,  and  usually  a  new  class  ia 
received  at  the  be^nning  of  each  year.  There  is  a  nominal  tuitim  fee 
of  ten  dollars  •  year. 

The  school  has  connected  with  it  a  model  and  practice-school  of  Ibar 
rooms  of  fifty-six  pupils  each.  The  members  of  the  Training  School 
receive  direct  instruction  from  the  Principal,  in  mental  science,  school 
economy,  and  the  science  of  education  and  mctliods  of  teaching.  About 
one  hour  and  a  half  of  each  day  is  occupied  with  redtalions  in  theso 
brenchc!:,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lime  is  passed  in  the  modd  and 
practice-schools  in  observation  and  practice. 

The  pupil-tcachcra  have  regular  classes  in  the  schools  of  practice^ 
which  are  changed  occasionally ;  in  the  fln^l  term  once  a  month,  and  in 
succeeding  terras  more  frequently,  if  necessary  to  give  each  student  an 
opportunity  to  practice  in  diflvrent  grades  and  teach  difilrcnt  branches. 
The  instruction  is  similar  to  (hat  given  in  the  elementary  training  coursa 
at  Oswego.  It  includes  lessons  with  the  children  in  the  elements  of  nat< 
ural  science,  object  lessons,  and  the  usual  studies  of  common  schools. 
With  the  exception  of  reading,  most  of  the  instruction  is  oral,  being 
given  without  text-books.  The  lessons  are  carefully  prepared  by  the 
pupil -teachers,  and  kindly  criticised  by  the  Principal,  tho  good  points 
being  noticed,  while  the  bad  are  corrected.  The  courw  has  been  found 
eminently  useful  in  giving  confidence  and  imparting  skill  to  young  teach- 
er^ while  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
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The  public  scboob  of  the  atj  ire  supplied  almost  entirely  from  the 
Training  SchooL 

ornntwA,  hapello  couhtt,  iowa. 

The  Bchook  of  Ottamwk  were  reSrgknixed  in  the  Autanin  of  1806, 
nnder  the  superrisiOD  of  L.  H.  Hastings,  Jr^  the  dtj  superintendent 

A  fine  pnblic  school  building  was  completed  that  year,  and  the  super- 
intendent and  School  Board  sought  (o  adopt  the  best  system  of  organiza- 
tion and  instruction  for  the  public  schools.  The  schools  were  carefully 
graded  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  superiolcudcnt,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  such  teachers  as  could  bo  obtained.  But  it  was 
found  difficult  to  secure  competent  teachers,  end  the  "  old  methods  "  of 
instruction  were  unsatisTnctory  to  the  superintendent  and  the  School 
Board.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  system  was  ''poor 
teaeken."  The  superintendent  gave  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
training  and  instructing  teachers,  and  some  improvement  was  seen  the 
second  year  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  But  other  duties  demanded 
.  the  time  of  the  Superintend  eat,  and  the  Board,  in  1867,  authorized  him 
to  establish  a  Training  School  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  Superintendent  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  competent  and  expe- 
rienced teacher,  and  the  Trainiog  School  was  opened  in  the  Autumn  of 
1667.  Miss  Pride,  the  training  teacher  secured,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oawego,  N.  Y,  Three  classes  of  the  graded 
school,  comprising  about  fifty  pupils,  were  constituted  a  model  and  prac- 
tidng-school,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  tlie  training  teacher. 

This  Normal  Training  School  is  expected  to  be  a  permanent  institution, 
and  though  established  primarily  as  a  department  of  the  schools  of  Ot- 
tumws,  is  open  to  all  qudifled  to  enter.  Those  only  are  admitted  who 
show  ■  natural  fitness  for  teaching,  and  hsTe  literary  qualiflcationa  suffi- 
cient to  admit  them  to  the  High  School  classes.  Tuition  is  free  to  all 
students  residing  in  the  district;  others  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  eight  dollars 
per  quarter. 

The  class  which  entered  on  the  organisation  of  the  school,  in  1867, 
consisted  of  twenty-two ;  five  were'  teachers  from  the  Ottumwa  primary 
schools,  sixteen  young  ladies  and  one  young  man  were  from  the.High 
School.  Several  of  these  High  School  students  bad  taught  before,  end 
all  were  expecting  to  teach.  They  receive  special  instruction  in  methods 
of  teaching  the  different  branches  taught  in  public  schools,  and  then  pass 
to  the  model  and  practice-school,  where  they  put  in  practice  the  lessons 
received,  conducting  exercises  in  this  department  under  the  eye  of  the 
training  teacher,  who  superintends  the  work  and  gives  such  counsel  and 
directions  as  ar«  needed. 

During  the  last  hour  of  the  day  the  whole  class  (^  pupil -teachera  meet 
for  criticism  lessons,  and  receive  such  su^eslions  and  assistance  from 
Uiss  Pride  as  are  necessary  to  enable  Uiem  to  carry  out  the  plans  an& 
employ  the  methods  adopted. 

As  far  as  Fesults  can  be  estimated,  they  are  Tcry  satislkctoiy.    The 
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dunge  Ibr  the  better  in  the  primu;  Bchoola  ifl  tixetdy  ftpp&rent,  and  fh« 
diS^ncc  betireea  the  new  methods  uid  the  old  ia  almdj  marked. 


The  Tnuning  Ctus  at  Hinchester  was  organized  in  connection  with 
the  pabllc  si^ooIb  id  September,  1887.  It  was  opened  with  two  rooms, 
and  the  Superintendent,  Prof.  J.  Piper,  reports  (186T)  that  "  it  bids  t^r 
to  be  a  complete  success."  Thongh  its  primarj  object  is  to  educate  and 
train  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  that  place,  all  candidates  properiy 
qualified  are  admitted  so  long  as  there  is  room.  The  teachers  have  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  studies  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  Instrws 
tioD  ia  given  by  lessons  and  lectures  in  methods  of  teaching,  school 
organiuUoD  and  systems  of  education,  and  the  students  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  time  daily  in  obaerration  and  practice  in  the  model  and  practice- 
schools.  It  is  intended  that  the  course  of  instruction  and  tniuing  shall 
be  very  thorough.  The  requimtee  for  graduation  are  a  good  knowledge 
of  school  organisation,  the  principles  of  education,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction and  training,  with  successful  practice  in  all  the  grades  of  the 
mod.el  schools.    Only  skilled  teachen  will  be  approred. 
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IVTIIAKAFOI.IB,   UtDIAKA. 

The  Training  School  of  IndiaDspolis  was  organized  March  1st,  1867, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Kiss  Amanda  F.  Funnell,  a  graduate  of 
the  Oswego  Truning  School,  and  a  former  teacher  in  that  Echoo).  Tbo 
design  of  this  school  is  to  ^re  to  those  who  have  already  completed  tho 
academic  course  of  studjr,  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  thorough  course 
of  truning  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  oral- instruction,  and  in  tbo 
science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  schoolij. 

The  school  was  established  with  especial  reference  to  meeting  the  do- 
mand  for  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  and  to  furnish  these 
schools  with  a  supply  of  trained  teachers.  The  Training  School  is  sup< 
ported  from  the  public  funds,  as  the  other  city  public  schools,  and  is 
under  the  superrision  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The  quali< 
ficationa  required  for  the  admission  of  students  are,  good  sound  health, 
good  moral  character,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  common  English 
branches  of  study.  The  school  haa  two  departments,  one  of  instruction^ 
and  one  of  obserration  and  practjce.  In  tho  former,  the  course  includes 
the  study  of  methods  of  teaching,  reading,  spelling,  number,  form,  wse, 
place,  color;  lessons  on  animals,  plants,  and  otyects;  inventive  drawing 
language  and  ge<^raphy.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  methods,  lea- 
BOOS  are  taken  in  mental  philosophy,  school  economy,  soGlogy  and  botany. 

In  the  department  of  observation  and  practice,  there  are  seven  rooms, 
inclading  the  four  primaiy  and  the  two  intermediate  grades  of  the  city 
schools,  and  a  model  school.  These  rooms  are  under  the  charge  ofthreo 
efficient  and  experienced  critics  and  a  model  teacher.  Each  teacher  em- 
ployed as  critio  has  the  supervision  of  two  rooms  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Training  Department  practice.  The  seventh  room  is  intended  for 
observation  only,  and  is  under  the  permanent  instruction  of  the  model 
teacher.  The  class  of  pupil-teachers  fs  formed  into  two  divisions,  each 
diviHon  pas^ng  one-half  of  the  ^me  in  each  department  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  course  is  one  year. 

The  number  of  pupOs  is  limited  to  twelra 

FORI  WATIC^   UIOUHA. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Training  School  was  organized  in  August,  1937, 
having  for  its  object  the  training  of  young  ladies  to  take  positions  as 
teachers  in  the  city  schools.  The  instructors  appointed  were  Uigs  Maty 
H.  Swan,  Teneher  nfjfethodt,  and  Hiss  Hary  L.  Hamilton,  Oritie;  both 
graduates  of  the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  both  experienced  teachers. 

The  schecd  occupies  <ino  room  for  the  teacher  of  methods,  and  An 
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school  or  practicing  rooms,  in  etch  oT  which  are  fortj-elght  children. 
Ten  joung  ladies,  most  of  whom  were  gradiutes  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
High  School,  entered  the  first  term.  The  students  are  divided  into  two 
■ectlODS,  one  of  which  is  in  charge  of  the  teacher  of  methods  in  the 
morning,  while  the  other  ia  teaching  in  the  pncticing  rooms  under  direc- 
tion of  the  critic.    The  sections  change  places  in  the  tAemoon. 

The  teacher  of  methods  givea  lessona  and  lectures  on  the  science  of 
teaching,  methods  of  teaching^  number,  primarj  arithmetic,  place  or 
geography,  reading  and  language  lessons,  cdor,  fonn  and  objects.  Aa 
effort  is  made  to  present  each  sut^ect  o^ectirelf .  Small  classes  of  chil- 
dren are  brought  into  the  training  room,  and  the  teacher  of  methods 
gives  an  illustrative  or  model  lesson  on  some  one  of  the  subjects  under 
discussion,  or  calls  upon  some  one  of  the  pupil -teachers  to  give  one,  wh3e 
the  others  are  required  to  criticise  the  method  and  manner  of  giving  it 

The  pupil-teachers  are  also  required  to  write  ont  model  lessons,  stating 
the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson,  the  various  points  to  be  made,  the  ques- 
tions they  would  ask  to  bring  out  these  points,  also  the  probable  answers 
of  the  children,  &c. 

The  work  of  the  critic-teacbcr  is  indicated  bj  the  name.  She  goes 
about  from  room  to  room  in  the  department  of  practice  and  criticises  the 
work  of  the  pupil-teachers,  offers  suggestions  and  gives  illustrative  les- 
sons: She  has  the  general  charge  and  oversight  of  the  practicing  rooms. 
The  teachers  of  the  Training  School  also  render  valuable  aid  to  the  city 
Superintendent  of  schools,  by  giring  model  lessons  to  the  primarj.teach- 
ers  in  the  Teachers'  Institute,  which  b  held  weekly. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Fort  Wayne,  James  E. 
Smart,  Esq.,  in  speaking  of  this  school,  says : 

The  results  of  the  work,  so  far,  are  reiy  gratifying. 

I.  It  is  economical,  Ave  tegular  Bcbool-iooms  being  taken  care  of  for  less 
money  than  any  otber  five  rooms  in  tbe  cily. 

XL  The  methods  of  instruction  are  an  improvement  over  the  old  methods. 
We  tliink  tliat  tliesa  rooms  will,  at  preamt,  compare  quite  &Torably  wiUi  any 
other  rooms  in  tlie  city. 

HI.  We  are  tmining  up  a  class  of  horn*  Uadttn  wtK\  being  acquainted  with 
ow  vyriem,  can  take  new  scbooU  AS  tbey  are  eslabliabed  and  teach  them  with  a 
certaiaV  of  soccesa. 

btakstillb;  nmuNA. 

Tbe  Training  School  at  Evansvilte  was  established  by  the  Board  <A 
Education  of  the  city  in  1S67.  Its  primary  object  is  the  training  and 
preparation  of  teachera  for  the  public  schools  of  Evansville,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  its  influence  will  extend  not  only  to  the  schools  of  the  city, 
but  to  all  places  where  the  teachers  graduating  from  this  school  shall  be 
employed.  It  was  lUlly  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Uiss  Abbie  A. 
Locke  as  Principal,  and  opened  Sepi  6th,  1367. 

Tbe  general  coune  of  study  is  similar  to  that  adopted  at  Indianapolis 
and  Fort  Wayne.  It  includes  mental  philosophy,  methods  of  teaching 
the  ordinary  school  studies,  philosophy  of  education,  school  government, 
and  those  branches  necessary  to  "the  cultivation  of  the  students  as 
teachera  and  membera  of  a  social  and  accoontabla  race." 
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Thb  Training  School  of  Neir  Haven  originaied  in  the  effort  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Ariel  ParUb,  Eeq.,  to  give  to  fOUDg  persons 
who  were  c&ndidatea  for  the  position  of  teacher,  an  opportunity  to 
observe  for  a  time  the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  in  daily  pntc> 
tice  in  the  city  public  schools.  During  the  first  year  of  the  experimeot, 
the  candidates  had  little  opportanity  to  teach,  but  the  advantages  derived 
fh>m  the  process  of  observation  were  such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  other  measures  more  valuable  and  efiScient 

The  opening  of  a  new  school  in  18S7  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  provide  actual  instruction  for  young  teachers,  and  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  plan  without  additional  expense  (o  the  district  The  school 
was  placed  under  an  accomplished  teacher,  formerly  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  NewBrit&in,  and  four  rooms  were  placed  tvider  her  charge. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  this  school  can  be  learned  from  the  foUow- 
iog  statement  of  the  Superintendent ; — 

"niis  school  hsa  bean  or^nized  on  its  present  bans, 

1.  To  avoid  tlie  necegsity  of  employing,  in  reeponaible  positions,  yonng  per- 
RODS  entirely  destitute  of  preparatioa  and  experieDce,  witli  no  meaaa  of  im- 
provement, except  by  crude  experiments  on  the  children  in  their  teaching  and 
goverameDt,  withoot  any  one  to  aid  or  guide  Cbem.  It  is  believed  that  the 
ioatnictiou  and  practice  of  a  «n((le  tena  here  will  better  fit  Ibem  for  iheir  duties 
as  teachers,  than  a  year's  experience  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  guees-wortc 
teachiag. 

3.  To  save  beginners  from  failure — disastnraa  to  their  reputation  as  teachers, 
and  a  vei^y  seriotis  loss  to  the  District  in  ibe  demoralization  of  tbo  school 

3.  To  furnish  thecn  practice  in  Ceacliing  wliile  learning  liow  to  perfbrm  the 
dii:ies  required,  under  the  auperviKion  or  a  competent  teacher,  who  shall  be  able 
to  correct  their  errors,  point  out  thair  delects,  give  advice,  end  render  all  need- 
ful assistance.  Under  her  inatruction  tiiey  learn  Low  to  ot^nize  a  school,  to 
claagiry  the  pupils,  and  so  order  the  daily  exoreiBes  as  to  secure  a  complete  ^- 
tomatic  performance  of  all  duties  penaining  to  the  school. 

i.  Edpecial  care  is  taken  to  present  the  best  methods  of  olemontaiy  instruc- 
tion, in  all  the  branches  taught,  b^  daily  practice;  also,  to  indicate  sources  of 
fuformaliou  iu  educational  publications  by  whioh  the  experieoce  of  others  may 
be  called  into  rcquiaition. 

B.  Special  Bttentiou  is  given  to  that  most  difficult  of  sU  duties,  school  gov* 
eminent.  While  the  order  and  d'scipliae  of  the  room  Is  left  in  the  han^  of 
the  teacher,  the  Principal  is  always  ready,  in  cases  at  emergency,  to  advise  and 
render  assistance.  The  diapoaitions  of  the  children,  their  temperaments  and 
habits,  their  probable  home  treatment,  are  made  prominent  subjects  of  study; 
also  the  best  method  of  encouraging  the  pupils  to  a  cbeerfiil  observance  of  all 
requirements.  Judicious  modes  of  punishment  are  oarefuUy  soi^t  fbr,  tomeet 
all  necessary  cases  where  other  measures  fail. 

6.  This  school  comprises  the  flrst  lour  grades,  properly  the  ^maty  depart- 
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ment,  of  the  Khool  *7Bt«m,  and  ttte  jtmag  imiten  tre  COnSned  to  theae  in 
their  i^sctlce;  yel  the  inatnictitHi  tbej' receive  iuvolTeegenenlprindpleewhicb 
un  applicable  to  all  tbe  biglisr  grades  and  witli  good  jodgmeDt  in  their  appli- 
oation,  experience  wiU  in  due  time  eiuble  tliein  to  take  ohuge  of  higher  roomc^ 
Bcoording  to  their  qualiScatiom. 

7.  Amonjp;  the  gratifyiiig  leanltH  of  tbe  experinent,  tbvs  tar,  are  the  thor- 
ouglmesa  of  the  instruction  and  the  pn^ireea  of  the  children  !□  their  atndies. 
Tbcae  are  dits,  Brat,  to  the  elficieiu?  of  the  Frindpal,  who  is  nerer  aatiiOed 
with  paTtiaJ  succeai,  wboae  watchliil  care  gnSbn  do  pupil  to  be  neglocted ;  and 
aecond,  to  tbe  eameat  deaire  of  the  young  teacher  to  perform  her  work  succeaa- 
fUUj,  knowing  that  she  can  hare  no  better  pawport  to  proniolioo.  Parenta 
who  witneaa  mm  time  to  time  the  ezercisee  of  the  damm  and  tbe  general 
movementa  of  the  school,  can  not  but  feel  aatiafled  with  what  ia  done  for  their 
children. 

S.  In  view  of  Uw  nsnlta^  on  the  whole,  In  providing  competent  teachen 
from  tiio  pnpila  as  thej  complete  their  studies  in  our  schools;  in  the  excellent 
instnictkin  the  children  receiTe;  and  In  the  economy  of  the  arrangement  coat- 
in^  M  it  doe^  les  expenditDi«  of  money  than  would  be  required  to  condtKA 
the  school  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  oommend  this  enterprise  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board,  aa  one  of  the  most  infloentia]  elements  we  possess  in  Btrengthening 
__i  — *--"i2ttM  whcde  system  of  our  public  schools. 
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I.      BTATB  KOmHAL  TRAIXDrO  SCHOOL. 

Thb  first  Training  School  for  teachers  in  tho  public  schools  of  S«n 
Francisco  was  organized,  September,  186S,  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
building  occupied  hj  the  State  Normal  School  Such  nas  the  popularilf 
of  the  school,  that  additional  class-rooms  became  oecessarjr,  and  a  sepa- 
rate building  was  provided  bj  the  citj,  in  18GT,  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting two  hundred  and  seTcn^-flve  pupils.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Sao  Frantnsco  gives  the  lullowing  account  of  this  school  in  his  Report 
for  the  year  ending  October  IS.  1867: — 

Tb. 

As  iU  title  implies,  the  scliool  m  deigned  primarily  for  the  training  of  Normal 
Subool  atudeots  in  tbo  art  of  leaching.  Tlieae  are  deputized  to  teach,  each  lur 
one  week  at  a  time,  and  twice  during  the  term,  one  of  the  aix  training  claases. 
Before  sssuming  charge  of  a  cbss,  tlie  pupil  teacher  la  required  to  apotid  a  week 
in  Hpecial  preparation  for  bpr  work.  This  alio  doe*)  uauiilly  by  studying  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  fur  tlie  class,  by  inspecting  tlie  meihods  of  teacliiog 
pursued  by  otiier  (eachera  already  plying  (heir  lask,  and  by  reociving  the  su;;- 
geetioan  of  tho  Principal  in  retard  to  tlio  delaila  of  scliool  manngpmenL  Fur 
each  of  the  sir  grades  in  the  school  there  is  provided  a  prt^rramme  ofredla- 
tions,  wliicli  vary  in  length  from  ten  to  tliirty  minul«s.  Tlie  subjett  of  each 
lesson  in  oral  instruction  ia  assigned  by  tlic  FrinoipsI,  and  of  this  Icason  an  Hb- 
Btrdct  miist  he  prepared  by  die  pupil  teacher  and  be  presented  to  the  Principal 
fbr  criticism,  before  the  same  be  given  to  the  ctaaa. 

The  subject  of  eacli  tea.ion,  the  d^itc  of  the  recitation,  and  the  name  of  the 
teacher  conducliog  it,  are  recorded  by  the  Principal  in  a  book  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  the  Normal  popil  makes  out  a  report  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  idie  has  employed,  and  of  tlie  number  and  nature  of  the  cIbbs  exer- 
cises aha  lias  conducted,  accompanying  her  report  with  such  remarks  pertinent 
to  leaching  as  she  may  desire  to  make.  To  this  report  the  principal  attaches 
her  record  of  credits  assigned  to  the  lescher  for  her  perfomiaiK'e  in  the  Training 
BchooL  The  aggr^jte  of  these  credits  forms  ono-third  of  the  maximum  or 
standard  required  for  graduntion  in  the  Statu  Normal  School.  Tiie  Principal 
and  her  two  a-'^sistanta.  besides  ezcreiiiing  a  constant  supervinon  of  the  work 
and  direct! Of;  the  unakillfbl  eflbrtsofthe  pnpil  teacher,  thetnEelvea  iUusumle  the 
principles  of  pedagogy  by  an  actual  application  in  teaching. 

The  fear  once  eipresied  that  the  primary  pupils  of  the  school  wonld  suflbr 
from  the  ftequent  change  of  teachers,  all  of  whom  were  lo  be  regarded  as  un- 
tried and  iuBxperienMd  in  teaching,  has  proved  lo  be  groundlesa.  Whilst  there 
is  no  doubt  that  an  incalculable  advantage  has  accrued  fh>m  this  school  of 
practice  to  the  Norm^  School,  It  must  be  admitted  that  no  disadvantage  has 
been  entailed,  whilst  securini;  (his  benefit,  upon  the  children  who  depend  upon 
this  school  Cot  the  rudiments  of  kiaowledge.    In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  maf 
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■ofBce  to  state  tbat  tfata  school  bas  bam  subjected  to  the  tune  extrmimSoii  m 
other  acboola  in  the  city  of  lihe  grsde^  and  tliat  it  has  never  made  lesa  than 
eightj-Bve  per  cent.  Jn  the  semi'Snoiul  euminations  or  ptitnaxj  achods  bckl 
bj  the  City  Boatd  of  Education.  This  bet  rereals  a  degree  of  proScieiicy  oa 
the  part  or  the  TraiDiDg  Scboid  not  Burpaaaed  by  aoy  other  piimaiy  school  in 
ttte  DepaKment  Deprived  of  thia  expOTimental  Bcbool,  the  Xomial  Scbod 
would  be  wanting  in  one  important  requinle  oTsnccece,  aud  witbout  ila  aid  bat 
fewNoriDBl  graduates  could  ever  aapire  to  anydistiudion  as  akilirDt  inatmclon. 
To  the  Normal  School  tlie  State  even  now  kxAe  for  its  regular  supply  of  teadi- 
era.  Should  tbeeo  tn^tnM^tors  tail  in  any  esaential  part  of  their  prtrfeieioiial 
duty,  the  cliildren  of  our  oilizons  must  eiifier  the  couH.'quencee  of  ancb  bilaie. 
ITpoD  the  Buccesa  of  these  teachers  the  Normal  Schocd  rests  its  daims  for  psWe 
favor,  wliiiat  to  the  Traiaing  School,  supported  by  the  enlightened  libenlitj  i£ 
.  our  Board  of  Education,  must  ever  attadt  a  lai^  share  of  whatever  honor  tbs 
Normal  School  graduates  may  reflect  upon  their  aima  waitr. 

n.   CTTT  TBAiHiya  school. 

In  1867,  the  Oitj  Board  i^  Edacation  established  a  Training  School 
for  teachers  in  connection  with  the  Giris'  High  School,  under  the  spcdsl 
chnrge  of  n  Principal,  (Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBoia,)  and  an  assistant  OriginaUf 
there  was  but  one  model  dasa,  with  forty  pupils;  at  the  close  of  the  first 
three  months,  ihcre  was  an  nttendance  of  two  hundred  and  four  primary 
pupils,  distributed  in  hx  claas-rooniB,  tnught  bj  members  of  the  Normal 
Class  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  who  are  drafted  for  this  purpose  evcij 
week,  under  the  direction  of  tbe  Normal  Principal  and  her  asmstanL 

The  members  of  the  Normal  Class  will  now  pa&g  aa  teachere  inio  the 
ptiblic  schools  of  the  citj,  or  eliwwbere,  with  some  experience  in  tbe  in* 
structioo  and  numagemeut  of  children,  and  with  some  test  of  their  atnlitf 
to  ROTem  a  schooL 
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This  institution  wu  established  in  September,  ldS3,  as  k  Kormal 
Scbool  for  girk,  Teceiving  pupiU  from  tho  grammu-  schools  of  tbo  citjr, 
ind  educating  them  with  eapedal  reference  to  their  teaching  in  the  public 
Bchoola.  In  180S,  the  plan  of  the  school  was  soroeirhat  modified,  the 
course  of  study  was  enlai^ed,  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School  The  branches  usually  taught  in  High  schools,  in- 
cluding the  Latin,  French  and  Qermsn  languages,  were  embraced  in 
the  list  of  studies,  but  combined  with  these,  were  exercises  particularly 
adapted  (br  the  instruction  of  those  who  desired  to  become  teachers. 

In  Hay,  1861,  the  school  committee  authorised  tho  employment  of  » 
special  instructor  in  methods  of  leaching,  and  Miss  Jennie  H.  Stickney, 
of  the  Salem  State  Normal  School,  and  afterward  of  the  Training  School 
at  Oswego,  was  appointed  to  the  place.  Three  primaij  schools,  of  two 
classes  each,  containing  the  sis  grades  of  tho  Boston  system,  were  set 
apart  as  practice  schools,  and  the  whole  was  designated  the  Training 
department,  under  Hiss  SUckney. 

The  pupil  teachers  pass  about  one-third  of  the  time  in  study,  one-third 
ia  recitation,  and  one-third  in  the  practice  school.  The  methods  in  this 
department  partake  largely  of  "  Object  Teaching,"  as  best  adapted  to  pri- 
mary schools,  and  its  work  has  been  extended  until  it  embraces  most 
of  the  distinctly  professional  work  of  a  Primary  Normal  School,  for  such 
pupils  of  the  Girls'  High  School  as  propose  to  teach. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  in  his 
fifteenth  semi-annual  report,  says:  "The  Training  department  continuea 
to  merit  the  commendation  which  has  heretofore  been  tfustowed  upon  it 
Our  primary  schools  have  been  already  greatly  benefited  hy  the  services 
of  the  graduates  of  this  sehoeL" 

The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School  in  18fl7,  was  SS3,  forty  more  than  in  tho  preceding  year. 
The  sTerage  daily  attendance  was  SS3,  and  the  per  cent  of  attendaiKO, 
«6.  Of  1,6Q2  pupils  admitted  to  this  school  from  1863  to  1SQ5,  410  grad- 
uated, and  >S8  were  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schoola. 

The  Course  of  Studies  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  will  be 
fbund  on  the  next  page,* 

•  AaHCHmtitf  UvffoRAilSebsalta'Olfli.iBd  tli*0h4t'HI(hSclin)l,  irtllillM  ulMadmt 
bItUnj  tt  femlg  •SanHoD  la  (la  PabDe  Bdiotrii  et  Bada,  cUl  li*  amoil  Is  BuDud'i  Amur- 
lam  Aratul  ct  BdiKStlin-Zin,  118-80. 
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